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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION,  1879. 


During  the  Saratoga  meeting  of  1879,  several  matters  of  business 
were  transacted  by  the  Association  and  its  Departments.  On 
September  10,  upon  motion  of  President  Barnard,  of  Columbia 
College,  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed  (after  the  submission 
of  a  paper  by  Robert  Noxon  Toppan,  of  New  York,  on  The  Inter- 
national Unit  of  Money) ,  to  consider  and  report  on  the  subjects  of 
weights,  measures  and  coinage. 

The  Chair  appointed  as  such  committee.  President  F.  A.  P. 
Barnard,  of  Columbia  College ;  Robert  Noxon  Toppan,  of  New 
York ;  Prof.  William  Watson,  of  Boston ;  Francis  A.  Walker,  of 
New  Haven,  and  Prof.  Julius  E.  Hilgard,  of  Washington.  On  the 
same  day  this  committee,  through  Messrs.  Barnard,  Walker  and 
Watson,  reported  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  adopted : 

I.     International  Coinage. 

Whereas^  All  the  efforts  which  have  been  hitherto  made  by 
diplomatic  correspondence  or  by  international  conferences,  to 
effect  the  unification  of  the  monetary  systems  of  the  world,  have 
signally  failed  ;  and  whereas,  such  failure  has  been  evidently'  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  world  is  not  yet  prepared  and  cannot  be 
induced  to  adopt  any  single  monetary  system,  no  matter  how  mani- 
fest its  merits,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  all  those  which  use  has 
made  familiar ;  and  whereas,  the  creation  of  a  system  of  coinage 
for  international  purposes  does  not  appear  to  involve  the  necessitj- 
of  displacing  or  interfering  with  national  systems  already  existing, 
while,  if  established  on  a  judiciously  chosen  unit,  such  international 
system  may  blend  with  and  form  a  part  of  all  local  systems ;  and 
whereas,  the  gram  weight  of  gold,  nine-tenths  fine,  affords  a  value 
in  suiHciently  convenient  relations  with  the  gold  coins  of  the  prin- 
cipal commercial  nations,  to  serve  as  such  international  unit ; 
therefore, 

Resolved^  That  the  creation,  by  convention  between  the  leading 
powers  of  the  civilized  world,  of  an  international  coinage,  founded 
on  the  gram  weight  of  gold,  nine-tenths  fine  —  the  coins  of  such 
systems  to  bear  no  denominational  stamp  but  that  of  their  metric 
weight  —  would,  in  view  of  this  Association,  contribute  materially 
to  facilitate  the  business  of  international  exchanges,  and  would 
constitute  an  important  step  toward  the  possible  unification  of  all 
the  monetary  systems  of  the  world. 
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n.     The  Metric  System. 

Resolved^  That  this  Association  regards  with  satisfaction  the 
growing  disposition  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  discard 
their  present  system  of  weights  and  measures  and  to  substitute  for 
it  the  simple  system  founded  on  the  meter,  now  so  widely  prevalent 
among  civilized  nations. 

Resolved^  That  the  legislative  acts  of  the  States  of  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut  and  New  Jersey,  favoring  the  metric  system  and 
requiring  that  instruction  in  the  principles  of  the  system  be  given 
in  the  primary  schools,  and  especially  the  liberal  provision  made 
by  the  two  States  last  named  for  supplying  the  schools  with 
apparatus  for  illustrating  the  operation  of  the  system  in  practice, 
are,  in  the  view  of  this  Association,  highly  to  be  commended  and 
worthy  to  be  imitated  by  the  legislatures  of  the  remaining  States 
and  territories. 

Resolved^  That  the  bill  i;pported  by  the  Committee  of  Weights, 
Measures  and  Coinage  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  at  the  recent  session  of  the  46th  Congress,  providing 
that  hereafter  the  unit  of  weight  in  the  postal  service  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  fifteen  grams  instead  of  one-half  ounce  avoirdupois, 
as  at  present ;  and  also,  the  bill  providing  that  hereafter  the  metric 
denominations  of  weights  and  measures  shall  be  introduced  into 
and  made  obligatory  in  the  service  of  the  custom  houses,  for  in- 
voices expressed  metrically,  appear  to  this  Association  to  embody 
wise  and  judicious  measures  of  preparation  for  the  ftiture  introduc- 
tion of  the  system  into  general  use  in  the  business  of  the  country, 
and  that  as  such  they  ought  speedily  to  become  law. 

Resolved^  That  copies  of  the  foregoing  resolutions,  duly  attested, 
be  communicated  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Finance  of  the  Senate,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Weights,  Measures  and  Coinage  of 
the  House,  and  the  Governors  of  the  several  States  and  Territories. 

On  the  same  day,  the  Association  elected  as  Honorary'  Members, 
Henry  W.  Acland,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.,  of  Oxford,  England ;  Mre. 
Elizabeth  Thompson,  of  New  York ;  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody, 
of  Concord,  Mass. 

On  September  10,  in  the  Department  of  Education,  it  was  voted 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  report  upon  the  Kindergarten  Schools  of 
the  United  States.  On  the  12th,  in  the  Department  of  Social 
Economy,  on  motion  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Weeks,  of  Pittsburg,  it  was 
voted  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  or  more,  to  investigate  the 
history  and  present  condition  of  American  trades-unions,  and  other 
matters  connected  with  the  relations  of  labor  and  capital. 
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At  business  meetings  held  on  the  9th  and  10th  of  September,  the 
following  Report,  made  by  Professor  Wayland,  as  Chairman  of  a 
Special  Committee,  was  debated,  accepted  and  adopted : 

*'  The  Committee  to  which  was  entrusted  the  duty  of  reporting 
some  plan  for  increasing  the  efficiency  and  reducing  the  expenses 
of  this  Association,  beg  leave  to  recommend  : 

1.  That  for  the  present,  at  least,  we  cease  to  maintain  an  office, 
and  that  the  Executive  Committee  shall  meet  only  when,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  President  or  Secretary,  such  meeting  shall  be 
necessary. 

2.  That  the  regular  Annual  Meeting  shall  be  held,  as  hitherto,  in 
Boston,  in  January,  1880,  at  which  time  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation will  be  asked  to  decide  whether  we  shall  not  be  limited  in 
our  meetings  to  the  General  Session  in  September. 

3.  That  a  Greneral  Secretary  be  appointed  to  hold  office  for  three 
years,  with  a  salary  of  $750." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  held  in  Boston,  Octo- 
ber 10,  1879,  it  was  voted  to  submit  to  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Association,  in  Boston,  January  14,  1879,  the  following  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  vote'       '  »c*fctl 
passed  at  Saratoga : 

1 .  That  the  Annual  Meeting,  now  held  on  the  second  Wednesday 
of  January,  be  held  at  the  same  time  with  the  General  Meeting  for 
Papers  and  Debates. 

2.  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  reduced  in  number  to 
twenty-three,  namely  :  a  President,  ten  Directors,  five  Chairmen  of 
Departments,  a  General  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  the  Secretaries 
of  the  five  Departments ;  that  these  shall  be  called  the  Council  of 
the  Association  ;  and  that,  instead  of  ten,  there  be  not  exceeding 
twcntv  honorarv  Vice-Presidents. 

3.  That  the  Chairman  and  Secretar}-  of  each  Department,  with 
the  consent  of  the  J*resident  of  the  Association,  may  appoint  such 
8|»ecial  Department  Committees  as  they  may  think  best,  and  that 
tlie  present  Department  Committees  be  discontinued. 

4.  That  the  General  Secretarv  be  elected  for  three  vears,  unless 
he  resigns  or  is  removed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  pres- 
ent and  voting  in  the  Council,  and  that  out  of  his  compensation  he 
may  pay  the  salary  of  an  Assistant  Secretary,  who  may  also  be 
Secretary  of  one  Department. 

The  Constitution  as  it  stands,  is  as  follows : 

I.  This  Society  shall  be  called  the  American  Social  Science 

A'»><X:iAT10N. 

II.  Its  objects  shall  be  classified  in  five  Departments  :  the  first. 
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of  Education  ;  the  second,  of  Health ;  the  third,  of  Trade  and  Fi- 
nance ;  the  fourth,  of  Social  Economy  ;  the  fifth,  of  Jurisprudence. 

III.  It  shall  be  administered  by  a  President,  ten  Vice-Presi- 
dents, a  Treasurer,  and  a  Secretary ;  an  Executive  Committee, 
charged  with  general  supervision ;  five  Department  Committees, 
established  by  the  Executive  Committee,  charged  with  the  super- 
vision of  their  respective  departments ;  and  such  local  committees 
as  may  be  established  by  the  Executive  Committee  at  diflTerent 
points,  to  serve  as  branch  associations.  The  Executive  Committee 
shall  consist  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer,  and  Sec- 
retary, the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  each  Department  Commit- 
tee, and  twenty  or  more  Directors,  with  power  to  fill  vacancies  and 
to  make  their  own  By-Laws.  The  President,  Vice-President,  Treas- 
urer, Secretary,  and  Directors  shall  be  chosen  annually  by  the 
members  of  the  Association  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  January, 
and  shall  hold  oflSce  till  their  successors  are  chosen.  The  Presi- 
dent, or,  in  his  absence,  a  Vice-President,  shall  be  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee.  The  Chairmen  of  the  Department  and 
Local  Committees  shall  be  chosen  at  the  pleasure  of  their  respective 
committees.  Whenever  a  branch  association  shall  be  organized 
and  recognized  as  such  by  the  Executive  Committee,  its  President 
shall  be  ex  officio  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion, and,  together  with  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  membership  in  that  Association. 
And  whenever  a  local  department  shall  be  organized  and  recog- 
nized as  such  by  the  Executive  Committee,  its  Chairman  shall 
become  ex  officio  a  Director  and  member  of  the  parent  Asso- 
ciation. 

IV.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  by  pa3'ing  five  dollars, 
and  may  continue  a  member  by  paying  annually  such  further  sum 
as  may  be  fixed  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars. 
On  payment  of  one  hundred  dollars,  any  person  may  become  a 
life-member,  exempt  from  assessments.  Honorary  and  corre- 
sponding members  may  be  elected,  and  exempted  from  the 
paj'ment  of  assessments. 

V.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  sole  power  to  call  and 
conduct  general  meetings,  and  to  publish  the  Transactions  and 
other  documents  of  the  Association.  The  Department  Conunittees 
shall  have  power  to  call  and  conduct  department  meetings. 

VI.  No  amendment  of  this  Constitution  shall  be  made,  except 
at  an  Annual  Meeting,  with  public  notice  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments. 


THE  GENERAL  MEETING  OF  1879. 

Held  at   Saratoga   Springs,    N.   F.,  September  9-12,    1879. 


It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association  to  hold 
two  meetings  in  a  year,  besides  department  meetings.  The  Annual  Meeting, 
hj  custom,  is  held  in  Boston  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  January.  It  is 
principally  a  meeting  for  business, — the  election  of  officers,  hearing  of 
reports,  etc., — but  a  few  general  papers  are  read.  The  General  Meetings 
of  the  Association  for  papers  and  discussions  have  been  held  in  different 
cities  from  year  to  year;  sometimes  in  the  spring,  and  sometimes  in  the 
autumn.  That  for  1873  was  held  in  Boston  (May  13-15);  that  for  1874, 
m  New  York  (May  19-23);  that  for  1875,  at  Detroit;  that  for  1878,  at 
Cincmnati,  and  those  for  1876,  1877  and  1879,  at  Saratoga.  The  first 
General  Session  in  1879  was  on  Tuesday  evening,  September  9,  at  8,  P.  M. ; 
and  afterward,  on  the  three  following  days,  the  General  Sessions  were 
twice,  and  sometimes  thrice,  a  day,  continuing  until  5,  F.  M.,  Friday, 
September  12,  at  which  hour  the  sessions  finally  closed.  The  Department 
of  Education  held  sessions  on  Wednesday ;  those  of  Health  and  Jurispru- 
dence on  Thursday;  that  of  Social  Economy  on  Friday.  A  full  report  of 
all  that  was  read  and  said  would  fill  more  than  eight  hundred  pages  of  our 
Journal.  The  papers  in  the  list  below  marked  ♦  are  printed  in  the  present 
number  of  the  Journal, — the  others  may  be  published  in  1880.  The  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Conference  of  Charities  in  Chicago,  as  printed  last  October,  cover 
more  than  two  hundred  and  thirty  pages. 

I   The  General  Session. 

TUESDAY,  SEITEMBER  9,  1879. 

At  8,  F.  M.     Business  Meeting  of  the  Association. 

At  9,  P.  M.  Annual  Report,  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  of  Concord,  Mass., 
Secretary  of  the  Association. 

WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  10. 

At  9,  A.  M.     Report  and  Resolutions  on  International  Coinage. 

At  10,  A.  M.  A  Paper  by  President  Porter,  of  Yale  College,  on  Modern 
Education,  its  Opportunities  and  Perils. 

At  11,  A.  M.  A  Paper  on  The  Regulation  and  Control  of  the  Degree 
Conferring  Power  in  American  Colleges,  by  President  Barnard,  of  Colum- 
bia College. 


•  •  • 
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♦  At  11.30,  A.  M.  A  Paper  by  Prof.  A.  P.  Peabodt,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versitjr,  on  Tk^  Voting  of  Women  in  School  Elections. 

♦  At  8,  P.  M.  A  Paper  by  Prof.  S.  Wells  Willlims,  of  Yale  College, 
on  Chinese  Immigration. 

At  4.30,  P.  M.  A  Paper  by  Geoboe  T.  Anoell,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  on  The 
Manufcicture  and  Sale  of  Poisonous  and  Dangerously  Adulterated  Articles. 

♦  At  8,  P.  M.  Annual  Address,  by  the  President  of  the  Association,  D.  C. 
GiLMAN,  LL.D. 

THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  11. 

At  9,  A.  M.  A  Report  by  Prof.  Willlim  Watson,  of  Boston,  on  The 
Protection  of  Life  from  Casualties  in  the  use  of  Machinery. 

♦  At  10.30,  A.  M.  An  Address  by  George  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  Esq.,  of  New- 
port, R.  I.,  on  The  Sewerage  of  Village  Cities^  followed  by  a  debate. 

At  3,  P.  M.  A  Paper  by  Charles  P.  Russell,  M.  D.,  of  New  York,  on 
The  Sanitary  Condition  of  Tenement  Houses^  followed  by  a  debate. 

At  4,  P.  M.  A  Paper  by  Charles  F.  Wingate,  of  New  York,  on  Tene- 
m^nt  House  Reform. 

At  6,  P.  ^L  Remarks  by  Prof.  Henry  W.  Acland,  of  Oxford  (England), 
on  Th€  Union  of  Sanitary  and  Poor-Law  Administration  in  England. 

♦  At  8,  P.  M.  A  Paper  by  President  Anderson,  of  Rochester  University, 
Haw  far  is  Christianity  Recognized  in  the  Common  Law  f 

♦  At  9,  P.  M.  A  Paper  by  Hamilton  A.  Hill,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  on  The 
Place  of  the  Practical  Man  in  American  Public  Affairs. 

FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  12. 

At  10,  A.  M.  Papers  on  the  Emigration  of  Colored  Citizens  from  the 
South f  by  Frederick  Douglas,  Esq.,  of  Washington,  and  Prof.  R.  T. 
Greener,  of  Howard  University. 

At  12,  M.  A  Paper  by  William  A.  Hovet,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  on  Co-opera- 
tive Stores  in  England  and  America, 

At  3,  P.  M.  A  Paper  by  William  F.  Ford,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  on 
Debt-Making  and  Debt-Paying  in  American  Cities. 

At  4.30,  P.  M.  A  Paper  by  Mrs.  Orra  Langhorne,  of  Lynchburg,  Va., 
on  Colored  Schools  in  Virginia. 

At  5,  P.  M.  A  Paper  by  Robert  P.  Porter,  Esq.,  of  Chicago,  on  The 
West  from  a  Financial  Standpoint. 

n.   Department  Meetings. 

WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  10. 
Department  of  Education. 

(Prof.  WiNSOR  in  tlie  Chair). 

♦  At  3,  P.  M.  An  Address  by  Prof.  W.  T.  Harris,  of  St.  Louis,  on 
Methods  of  Study  in  Social  Science. 
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♦  At  3.30,  P.  M.  A  Report  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Department,  Mrs.  I. 
T.  Talbot,  of  Boston. 

At  4,  P.  M.  A  Paper  by  Jomf  W.  Dickinson,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  on  Methods  of  Education, 

At  5,  P.  M.  A  Paper  by  Prof.  Justin  Winsor,  of  Harvard  University,  on 
College  Libraries. 

THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  11. 

Department  of  Jurisprudence. 

(Prof.  Waixand  in  the  Chair.) 

At  10.30,  A.  M.  A  Paper  by  Dr.  Francis  Wharton,  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
on  The  Limits  of  Punishability, 

♦  At  12  o'clock.  A  Paper  by  Frederic  H.  Betts,  Esq.,  of  New  York, 
on   The  Policy  of  the  Patent  Laws. 

♦  At  3,  P.  M.  A  Paper  by  Prof.  Theodore  S.  Woolset,  of  New  Haven, 
on  T lie  United  States  and  the  Declaration  of  Paris. 

♦  At  4,  P.  M.  A  Paper  by  Prof.  Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  of  Yale  College, 
on  the  Recent  Changes  in  our  State  Constitutions. 

FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  12. 
Departments  of  Social  Econonty  and  Finance. 

(Hon.  W.  P.  Letchworth  in  the  Chair.) 

At  9,  A.  M.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Social 
Economy,  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  of  Concord. 

At  10,  A.  M.  A  Paper  by  Charles  L.  BRACE,*'Esq.,  of  New  York,  on  The 
Care  of  Poor  and  Vicious  Children,  followed  by  a  debate  on  Institution 
Life  for  Children. 

♦  At  3,  P.  M.  A  Paper  by  Joseph  D.  Weeks,  Esq.,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  on 
Industrial  Arbitration. 

At  4,  P.  M.  A  Communication  from  James  Samuelson,  Esq.,  of  Liver- 
pool (England),  on  Co-operation  in  England. 

At  5,  P.  M.  A  Paper  by  R.  G.  Eccles,  Esq.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  The 
Labor  Question. 


A  few  volunteer  Papers  and  Communications  are  omitted  from  the  above 
list.     The  debates  of  the  Association  were  not  reported. 
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SARATOGA. 

(Wednesday  Eveniiig,  September  10,  1879.) 

Ladies  and  Gentlejien: — Custom  indicates  that  the  Annual 
Address,  on  an  occasion  like  this,  should  be  devoted  to  a  review  of 
the  entire  field  which  the  Association  occupies,  or  to  some  portion 
thereof  with  which  the  speaker  is  particularly  acquainted.  Honored 
by  your  confidence,  I  shall  be  governed  by  this  usage,  and  shall 
ask  you  to  consider  this  evening,  AysRiCAN  Education,  in  some  of 
its  broadest  and  freshest  aspects ;  to  look  at  the  recent  progress 
and  present  condition  of  instruction  in  this  country,  not  as  annalists, 
nor  as  statisticians,  nor  as  teachers,  but  as  citizens,  and  (without 
being  restricted  by  dates)  to  cast  your  glance  backward  chiefly 
upon  the  movements  of  the  last  ten  years,  I  need  hardly  add  that 
the  time  at  our  command  will  only  permit  us  to  take  a  bird's'eye 
riew. 

While  I  shall  scarcely  refer  to  other  branches  of  social  science,  I 
would  not  seem  to  be  indifferent  to  their  progress,  or  unmindful  of 
the  fact  that  education  is  but  one  of  several  forces  upon  which  the 
progress  of  civilization  depends.  We  cannot  forget  that  the  life  of 
a  nation  is  affected  by  the  territory  upon  which  it  dwells,  and  by 
natural  laws,  which  science,  with  its  skilftil  hand,  is  steadily  reveal- 
ing. The  extent,  the  stnict^ire,  the  climate,  the  products,  the 
geographical  relations  of  the  United  States,  have  had  much  to  do 
in  determining  the  character  of  our  intellectual,  activity.  Then 
there  are  the  subtle  influences  which  our  institutions  have  inherited 
from  Anglican,  Teutonic,  Roman,  Jewish,  and  other  remote 
societies,  binding  us  b}^  ties  which  we  can  neither  sever  nor  detect. 
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These  natural  and  historical  conditions  govern  our  Laws^  the  written 
and  unwritten  statutes  and  principles  by  which  public  order  is 
secured ;  our  Industries^  by  which  we  produce,  transform,  trans- 
port and  exchange  wealth ;  our  Religion^  the  precepts,  doctrines 
and  rites  which  guide  our  spiritual  lives ;  and  our  Education,  the 
manifold  contrivances  which  we  employ  for  the  improvement  of  the 
mind ;  and  finally  these  four  agencies  act  and  react  upon  one 
another  with  complex  involutions,  not  easily  analyzed. 

In  selecting  the  subject  of  Education,  you  will,  perhaps,  allow 
me  to  say  that  within  the  decade  I  have  lived  in  the  East  and  in 
the  West,  in  the  North  and  in  the  South,  and  have  had  occasion  to 
visit  educational  establishments,  and  to  talk  with  teachers  and 
administrators  in  a  large  majority  of  the  States  of  the  Union ;  so 
that  while  I  do  hot  expect  to  bring  forwarckany  facts  which  will  be 
striking  or  novel,  I  may  hope  to  give  a  fair  exhibit  of  the  present 
condition  of  instruction  in'the  country  at  large,  and  to  indicate,  as 
we  pass  from  topic  to  topic,  some  of  the  tendencies  of  our  institu- 
tions, and  some  of  the  discussions  which  are  now  in  progress. 

As  I  enter  upon  this  review,  I  am  reminded  of  two  early  officers 
of  our  Association  who  are  no  longer  here  to  inspire  and  teach  us. 
One  of  them  delighted  to  discover  underlying  principles  ;  the  other 
was  skilful  in  devising  method!  of  operation ;  one  was  a  humane 
philosopher,  the  other  a  thoughtful  philanthropist ;  one  was  a  pro- 
found writer,  the  other  a  skilful  worker ;  both  are  known  abroad  as 
well  as  at  home ;  both  will  be  honored  by  future  generations  as 
truly  as  by  our  own ;  both  (with  a  coincidence  which  illustrates 
their  diversity  and  theu-  sympathy,)  were  interested  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  Laura  Bridgman, — the  one,  as  an  inquirer  into  the  origin  of 
speech, — the  other  as  a  teacher  of  the  unfortunate.  You  perceive 
that  I  refer  to  Dr.  Francis  Lieber,  and  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe, 
typical  examples  of  the  promoters  of  social  science,  whose  admira- 
ble labors  may  be  emulated,  and  whose  names  may  be  revered  so 
long  as  philosophy  and  philanthropy  walk  hand  in  hand. 

Within  the  last  decade  we  have  had  opportunities,  better  than 
ever  before,  for  ascertaining  the  facts  in  regard  to  puplic  instruc- 
tion in  this  country.  The  census  of  1870  brought  out  as  clearly  as 
the  law  would  permit  the  social  economics  of  the  United  States, 
and  exhibited  in  graphic  forms  the  prevalence  of  illiteracy,  and  the 
spread  of  knowledge.  It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  us  all 
that  the  census  of  1880  is  committed  to  the  skilful  Superintendent, 
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who  did  80  well  ten  years  ago,  and  who  will  work  next  year  under 
Congressional  enactments  much  wiser  than  those  which  have  gov- 
erned any  previoas  enumeration  of  our  national  resources. 

This  period  has  also  been  noteworthy  for  the  work  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,  which  was  instituted  in  1867.  Care- 
fully keeping  back  from  all  supervisory  or  authoritative  control  of 
cor  institutions,  it  has  succeeded  in  bringing  together,  and  tabu- 
lating in  manageable  forms,  a  vast  amount  of  information  in  respect 
to  the  progress  of  schools  of  every  grade.  The  comprehensive  and 
cooperative  spirit  which  governed  the  organizer  of  this  branch  of 
the  Interior  Department  in  1867,  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  was  inheri- 
ted by  the  present  commissioner,  Hon.  J.  Eaton,  who  is  entitled  to 
the  public  thanks  for  the  administrative  ability  he  has  exhibited 
onder  difficult  and  delicate  circumstances. 

In  the  three  international  exhibitions  of  Vienna,  Philadelphia 
and  Paris  (and  especially  in  the  last  two) ,  a  very  fair  comparison 
could  be  made  of  the  educational  material  (books,  instruments, 
furniture,  buildings,  etc.,)  provided  in  different  parts  of  this 
country,  with  that  of  other  lands.  Dr.  John  D.  Philbrick,  to  whom 
the  exhibit  in  Paris  owed  its  merits,  has  made  a  very  compact  and 
valuable  statement  of  the  results  of  such  a  comparison,  upon 
twenty-one  points,  in  an  address  which  he  delivered  in  Washington 
early  in  the  present  year.* 

The  private  enterprise  of  Dr.  Barnard  in  continuing  his  American 
Journal  of  Education,  t  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  a  labor  of  love  in  the 
service  of  public  instruction,  and  the  energy  of  Mr.  Steiger  in  the 
preparation  and  publication  of  the  Cyclopiedia  of  Education,  and 
the  supplementary  3'ear  books,  are  deserving  special  recognition. 

The  excellent  plan  of  printing  annual  reports  of  educational 
progress,  has  also  gained  ground  within  the  last  ten  years  ;  and  a 
ven'  large  amount  of  experience  and  suggestions  has  been  accumu- 
lated in  the  publications  of  States,  cities  and  institutions.  A  more 
c-omplete  system  of  digesting  these  returns  is  greatly  to  be  desired. 

On  the  mention  of  American  education  our  first  thoughts  turn  to 
the  conmion  schools,  almost  universally  prevalent ;  gratuitous,  J  free 

•  U.  8.  Bureau  of  EducatioD,  Circular  No.  2, 1879. 
t  Especially  honored  both  at  Vienna  and  Paris. 

J  L'imttruction  puhlUjue  est  gratiiite  dans  tous  Ics  ('tats  dc  V  Union^  was  the  * 
motto  of  the  United  States  Educational  Exhibit  in  Paris,  1878. 
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from  church  control,  governed  by  local  officers,  and  adapted  to  all 
classes  of  the  people.  The  system  is  so  well  miderstood,  far  and 
near,  that  we  need  not  express  our  admiration  for  its  germ,  its 
growth,  its  fruit,  or  its  wide  distribution.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
the  buildings,  books,  teachers  and  methods  are  better  now  than 
ever  before,  and  the  mechanism,  as  a  whole,  never  stood  so  firm  or 
worked  so  well.  It  was  never  more  deserving  of  the  confidence  of 
all  good  citizens.  It  is  the  rock  of  our  political  institutions.  Yet 
it  has  been  exposed  of  late,  as  of  yore,  to  assaults  from  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  financial  objection.  Those  whose  faith  requires  them  to 
hold  that  education  should  alwaj^s  be  in  the  hands  of  the  church, 
are  not  likely  to  accept  a  secular  system,  until  they  have  discovered 
that  the  voluntary  principle  may  be  as  efficient  in  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  young,  as  it  has  been  in  the  maintenance  of 
churches.  Until  the  world  agrees  with  the  observation  of  a  recent 
traveller,  that,  under  our  present  arrangements,  "  the  people  of 
America  are  to  the  ftiU  as  religious  as  any  people  of  the  world,"  • 
objections  will  be  made  to  "  Godless  schools ;"  but  every  atlack, 
whether  open  or  covert,  will  be  met  and  thwarted  as  soon  as 
popular  attention  is  aroused.  New  York,  Cincinnati  and  New 
Haven  are  among  the  more  noteworthy  battle  fields  where,  within  a 
decade,  the  religious  cry  has  been  heard.  Among  them  all  the 
New  Haven  story  is  the  most  remarkable. 

So,  also,  those  who  know  the  extent  of  municipal  extravagance, 
and  feel  the  burdens  of  unjust  taxation,  have  directed  the  economi- 
cal knife  first  of  all  to  the  excision  of  high  schools  and  normal 
schools,  and  then  to  the  prohibition  of  all  studies  not  strictly  funda- 
mental, thus  bringing  on  discussions  which  were  wholesome  if  not 
pleasant,  and  which  have  led  the  school  authorities  on  the  one  hand 
to  stricter  economy,  and  the  tax-payers  on  the  other  hand  to  wiser 
liberality,  because  both  came  to  a  more  accurate  estimate  of  the 
American  system  of  public  instruction,  its  opportunities  and  perils. 

Besides  these  frmdamental  criticisms, — that  our  system  of  com- 
mon schools  is  "  godless  "  and  too  costly, — there  are  minor  criti- 
cisms made  by  friends  who  seek  its  improvement,  not  by  foes  who 
wish  its  destruction.  There  is  a  general  call  for  a  more  thorough 
system  of  inspection,  and  for  better  methods  of  examination. 
•  Regrets  are  heard  that  in  many  parts  of  the  countr}'  tliere  is  so 
slight  a  connection  between  the  common  schools  and  the  higher 

•Sir  Geo.  CampbcU,  1879. 
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isstitations  of  learning  ;*  and,  on  the  other  hand,  credit  is  given  to 
the  University  of  Michigan  for  establishing  a  professorship  of  Edu- 
cation. The  complaint  is  made  by  Dr.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  that 
teachers  are  most  inadequately  paid,  and  by  Mr.  Philbrick,  that 
their  tenure  of  office  is  so  brief.  '^  It  is  believed,"  says  the  latter, 
(^  that  the  barbarism  of  subjecting  professional  teachers  to  an 
annual  election  is  unknown  outside  of  our  country."  It  is  claimed 
that  our  graded  schools  are  adapted  only  to  average  wants,  so  that 
bright  boys  and  girls  are  kept  back,  and  the  poor  and  forlorn  are 
not  sufflcientiy  considered ;  Mr.  C.  F.  Adams,  Jr.,  says,  in  a  very 
suggestive  article,  that  the  great  end  of  all  school  education  is  to 
make  people  able  to  educate  themselves, — and  that  here  our  system 
fails.  The  common  school  does  not  impart  a  love  of  good  reading, 
nor  teach  the  scholars  how  to  read  wisely.  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson 
points  out  this  defect,  that  as  a  general  rule,  not  even  "  elementary 
instruction  is  given  in  the  simplest  principles  that  underlie  the 
social  order  of  the  State  and  of  the  nation.^f 

Instruction  in  handicrafts  is  advocated  by  the  State  Superinten- 
dent in  Maryland.  He  regrets  our  neglect  to  provide  manual 
instruction  for  those  who  are  to  be  dependent  upon  manual  labor 
for  their  support,  and  he  recommends  that  drawing,  "  which  holds 
the  same  place  in  industrial  as  reading  does  in  intellectual  educa- 
tion," shall  be  efficiently  taught  in  every  school ;  that  girls  shall  be 
taught  to  sew,  and  that  work-shop  schools,  after  the  Russian 
models,  be  introduced,  experimentally,  by  private  subscription,  in 
one  or  more  cities.  He  believes  that  when  this  is  done,  the  next 
step  forward  will  be  obvious. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  may  be  done  in  a  single  town  for  the 
improvement  of  schools,  the  new  departure  at  Quincy,  Mass., 
should  be  studied. 

The  most  noteworthy  administrative  change  of  the  decade  is  the 
admission  of  women  to  the  local  school  boards  in  Massachusetts, 
and  the  opportunity  afforded  them  in  the  same  State  to  vote  for 
school  officers.  The  most  noteworthy  pedagogical  movement  has 
been  in  the  introduction  of  kindergartens,  and  in  the  attention 
bestowed  upon  Drawing  and  Vocal  Music.  J 

•C.  F.  Adams,  Jr.,  p.  61. 

1  Edward  Atkinson ;  Labor  and  Capital,  p.  75. 

X  Of  the  Cincinnati  work  M.  Levassenr  said :  "  The  specimens  of  Drawing  are, 
above  aU,  worthy  of  note;  they  show  a  striking  progress  during  the  last  few  years." 
Quoted  by  R.  C.  McCormick,  in  the  North  American  Review,  July,  1879. 
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One  of  the  State  officials  in  Massachusetts,*  is  persuaded  that 
the  opponents  of  free  schools  in  various  countries  are  making  an 
apparently  concerted  attack  upon  the  public  school  system  of  this 
country,  with  "  an  intensity,"  as  he  says,  "  which  belongs  to  a 
dying  cause,"  and  he  has  consequently  made  an  elaborate  statistical 
inquiry  into  the  influence  of  different  systems  of  instruction  upon 
crime,  pauperism,  discontent,  and  other  forms  of  social  disorder. 
While  doubting  whether  there  is  a  more  "concerted"  action  in 
assailing  than  there  is  in  defending  the  system,  we  must  admit  that 
such  studies  as  Mr.  Wright's  are  of  great  value ;  and  that  it 
behooves  all  who  are  working  the  system  to  consider  well  its 
deficiencies,  and  to  accept  with  readiness  suggestions  of  improve- 
ment. It  is  well  to  be  taught  by  our  opponents,  not  less  than  by 
our  friends. 

The  common  school  system  has  had  some  severe  strains.  In  the 
factory  villages  of  New  England,  the  Irish  laborers,  who  super- 
seded, thirty  years  ago  and  more,  the  American  operatives,  have 
themselves  been  lifted  up  by  an  under  current  of  French  Canadians, 
who  are  not  inclined  to  instruction,  and  whose  children  can  only  be 
reached  by  stringent  legislation.  In  many  of  the  Western  States, 
the  common  school  system  is  intimately  connected  with  the  State 
University,  and  is  thus  submitted  to  animadversions.  In  the 
South,  the  question  of  races  fSnoaa  a  serious  obstacle  to  its  mainte- 
nance, and  it  does  not  yet  seem  certain  what  solution  will  be 
reached,  outside  of  the  large  towns.  Notwithstanding  these 
strains,  we  may  be  assured  by  the  testimony  of  impartial  foreigners, 
as  well  as  of  our  own  citizens,  that  the  system  works  well.  One  of 
the  best  and  most  recent  American  expositors  of  its  principles, 
(President  Barnard  t)  declares  that  "the  question  should  not  be 

how  little  the  State  need  do,  but  how  much  it  can  do It 

should  omit  nothing  that  it  is  practicable  to  do,  if  we  desire  also  that 
there  may  be  a  good  government."  "  The  common  schools,"  says 
another,!  "  are  the  one  thing  in  regard  to  which  there  is  no  division 
of  opinion  in  America.  The  people  of  the  country  cling  to  them, 
and  lavish  appropriations  upon  them,  in  the  firm  belief  that  they 
are  the  ark  of  the  national  salvation." 

When  we  look  above  the  primary  to  the  "upper  schools,"  as  Dr. 

♦C.D.Wright. 

t  Address  at  Albany,  July  lO,  1879. 

t  Mr.  C.  F.  Adams,  Jr. 
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McCosh  has  called  them  in  a  recent  paper,*  we  discover  that  there 
is  a  general  demand  for  a  more  general  or  systematic  connection 
than  now  exists  between  the  primary  school  and  the  college. 
President  Porter,  like  Dr.  McCosh,  has  repeatedly  and  eloquently 
discossed  this  need.  We  have  in  most  of  our  States  no  oi^aniza- 
tion  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Grerman  Gymnasia,  or  the 
French  Lycies,  or  even  the  English  Public  Schools.  Each  region 
among  as  has  its  own  establishments  —  here,  private  masters; 
there,  endowed  academies;  again,  preparatory  collegiate  depart- 
ment ;  there,  church  schools ;  and  elsewhere,  high  schools  main- 
tained at  public  expense.  There  is  a  general  preference,  I  think, 
forprivate  endowments  like  those  which  for  more  than  two  centuries 
have  perpetuated  at  Roxbury  the  name  of  John  Eliot,  and  at  Hart- 
ford and  New  Haven  the  name  of  Edward  Hopkins,  or  like  those 
younger  but  not  less  vigorous  plants,  at  Exeter  and  Andover, 
which  bear  the  name  of  Phillips.  A  few  such  gifts  have  been  made 
within  the  decade,  those  for  instance  of  Sylvanus  Thayer,  at  South 
Braintree,  and  Charles  Morgan,  at  Clinton ;  but,  considering  the 
attachment  of  wealthy  Americans  to  their  early  homes,  and  their 
readiness  to  erect  a  hotel,  or  a  hall,  or  an  obelisk,  in  memoriam,  I 
wonder  that  the  endowment  of  academies  has  not  been  more 
common. 

Practically,  therefore,  in  the  lack  of  adequate  endowments,  the 
voters  have  taken  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  from  Boston 
to  San  Francisco,  large  towns  are  generally  provided  with  public 
high  schools.  This  leaves  the  smaller  towns  of  the  country  districts 
*'out  in  the  cold,"  for  private  schools  of  the  upper  grades  find  it 
hard  to  live,  and  the  high  schools  of  towns  and  cities  rarely 
encourage,  though  they  sometimes  permit,  the  attendance  of  pupils 
not  resident  within  the  tax-paying  district.  Moreover,  the  public 
high  schools  do  not  always  prepare  boys  for  college,  and  are  some- 
times even  hostile  to  collegiate  instruction.  The  evil  needs  a 
remedy.  Boys  are  sent  from  California  to  New  England,  a  distance 
of  three  thousand  five  hundred  miles,  to  secure  that  training  which 
might  just  as  well  be  given  at  the  Golden  Gate.  The  cost  of  send- 
ing them  to  such  a  distance,  if  expended  at  home,  would  have 
maintained  a  good  school  in  which  their  comrades,  less  favored  by 
wealth,  might  likewise  have  been  taught. 

Our  colleges  have  made  great  progress  within  the  last  few 

*  Atlas  Essays,  No.  9. 
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years,  —  most  obviously  in  their  buildings,  but  also  in  their  col- 
lections of  books  and  apparatus,  and  in  their  plans  of  study. 
There  has  been  a  remarkable  advance  in  college  architecture 
within  a  decade  —  fh)m  Cambridge  to  Berkel^.  The  square, 
stiff  buildings,  which  Dr.  Holmes  once  called  ^^  the  muses'  facto- 
ries," still  stand  on  the  older  greens  —  but  side  by  side  are  the 
new  and  ornamental  structures  inscribed  with  the  names  of  mod- 
em benefactors.  Indeed,  at  the  East,  a  college  without  a  good 
building  is  now  as  rare  as  a  college  with  a  good  building  was  a 
few  years  ago. 

Remarkable  changes  have  been  made  in  the  courses  of  study, 
and  in  the  enforcement  of  discipline.  Cornell  University,  under 
President  White,  began  upon  a  liberal  plan,  not  unlike  that  of 
the  University  of  Virginia,  some  forty  years  before.  The  under- 
graduate department  of  Harvard  College  has  been  almost  trans- 
formed, under  President  £liot,  into  a  Faculty  of  Philosophy,  as 
understood  in  Germany,  with  its  amplitude  of  freedom.  Yale 
College  has,  in  name  at  least,  subordinated  the  old  academic  de- 
partment to  the  more  comprehensive  Faculty  of  Philosophy  and 
the  Arts,  of  which  the  Scientific  School  was  the  nucleus.  The 
University  of  Michigan  has  done  away  with  the  class  system.  At 
Columbia,  eclectic  courses  are  proposed.  The  new  foundation  at 
Baltimore  began  on  a  ft'ee  plan.  These  are  but  examples  of  a 
tendency  generally  recognized  throughout  the  country,  to  offer  a 
choice  among  several  courses,  instead  of  a  curriculum,  to  the  can- 
didates for  a  Bachelor's  degree.  The  change  is  costly,  requiring 
more  teachers  and  more  halls,  —  but  the  gain  is  undeniable. 

Indeed,  some  such  modification  of  the  traditional  college  course 
has  been  required  by  the  advanced  age  of  the  students  at  admis- 
sion. Upon  students  who  are  younger  than  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years  of  age,  a  general  plan  of  study  may  be  enforced,  a  certain 
amount  of  language,  mathematics  and  science  being  a  valuable 
foundation  for  all  later  intellectual  exertion ;  but  after  seventeen 
or  eighteen  years  of  age,  marked  proclivities  and  aversions  are 
developed.  Now,  recent  inquiries  at  Harvard  show  that  the  aver- 
age age  of  admission  is  eighteen  years  and  five  months.  The 
average  age  of  the  last  senior  class  in  Columbia  was  nearly 
twenty-two  years,  at  graduation.  Moreover,  the  multiplicity  of 
subjects  proper  to  be  taught  in  a  college  is  so  great  that  they 
cannot  all  be  well  taught  to  all  scholars.   ^^  The  principle  of  ecleo- 
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tive  stady,"  says  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  *'  is  the  key  which  solves  the 
whole  difflcalty." 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  maintenance  of  one  cnrriculum  for 
young  men  who  ate  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-two 
years,  may  be  found  an  explanation  of  two  or  three  phenomena 
with  which  colleges  were  all  familiar.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
aroidance  of  the  traditional  college  course  by  large  numbers  of 
those  who  enter  the  schools  of  law,  or  by  still  larger  numbers  of 
those  who  enter  the  schools  of  medicine;  another  is  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  number  of  college  students  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation, which  has  been  demonstrated  by  President  Barnard;* 
and  a  third  is  the  comparative  undervaluing  of  classical  studies, 
upon  which  Professor  Gildersleeve  has  lately  commented.  Many 
years  ago,  Sir  William  Hamilton  said  that  nothing  tended  to  bring 
the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  into  disrepute  so  much  as  making 
it  compulsory  on  all. 

Technical  and  scientific  education  has  completely  won  its  place 
in  this  country, — partly  by  aid  of  generous  gifts  from  individuals, 
partly  by  governmental  aid.  Almost  every  State  has  now  one 
polytechnic  school,  at  least,  —  affording  instruction  in  pure  and 
applied  science,  often  in  connection  with  a  literary  college,  — 
often  by  itself.  Between  Cambridge  and  Baltimore  you  may 
find  such  institutions  at  Boston,  Worcester,  Providence,  Am- 
herst, New  Haven,  New  York,  Hoboken,  New  Brunswick, 
Princeton,  Easton,  Bethlehem,  [Newark]  and  Philadelphia,  and 
not  far  from  this  line  of  travel  are  the  schools  at  Dartmouth, 
Burlington,  Troy  and  Ithaca.  In  this  region,  such  schools  are 
obviously  too  numerous,  —  their  endowments  are  inadequate,  — 
their  purposes  are  not  yet  differentiated ;  but  they  are  having 
an  immense  influence  upon  the  industry  and  education  of  the 
country,  —  affording  a  liberal  training  to  a  class  of  young  men 
who  would  not  be  attracted  by  classical  studies.  There  was  once 
danger  that  they  would  be  despised  as  schools  of  the  ''  bread  and 
butter  sciences,"  but  fortunately  the  two  oldest  colleges  of  New 
England  received  the  generous  gifts  of  Lawrence  and  Sheffield, 
thus  affording  to  what  was  called  the  new  education,  protection 
and  dignity,  and  preventing  anj-  conflict  between  the  advocates  of 

•  "  In  proportion  to  the  population  the  number  of  college  students  is  less  than  it 
was  thirty  years  ago,  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one."— [-4?ner.  Jouni.  of  Educatiouj 
1871,  p.  439. 
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scientific  and  literary  culture.  It  is  also  fortunate  that  the 
national  land  grant  was  made  in  terms  which  gave  ft'ee  scope  to 
enlightened  ideas,  and  made  the  schools  thus  aided  scientific  as 
well  as  technical.  In  some  cases  their  literary* activity  has  been 
noteworthy,  as  in  modern  languages  at  New  Haven,  and  in  Philos- 
ophy at  Boston.  In  industrial  training,  some  of  the  features  of 
the  Worcester  school,  under  Prof.  CO.  Thompson,  seem  to  me 
particularly  good,  —  and  all  the  more  noteworthy  because  that 
school  has  grown  up  without  municipal.  State  or  national  aid,  and 
because  its  principal  arrangements  are  adapted  to  any  manufac- 
tudng  community,  where  there  is  spirit  to  devise  and  generosity 
to  maintain  so  useful  a  foundation. 

A  suggestive  American  writer  has  recently  raised  the  questions 
whether  there  ought  not  to  be  a  higher  training  in  our  schools  and 
colleges  for  those  who  are  to  be  merchants  and  manufacturers? 
"  Are  the  sons  of  rich  men  being  as  well  qualified,"  he  asks,  "  to 
know  their  true  position  and  to  save  themselves  from  wasting  their 
lives,  as  the  sons  of  the  poor  are  becoming  trained  so  that  they 
may  become  rich  ?  "  •  In  this  enquiry  he  is  quite  in  accord  with  a 
recent  British  writer  (Grant  Duff),  who  puts  in  a  strong  plea  for 
an  education  adapted  to  the  young  man  *^  who  has  all  the  chances" 
in  his  favor,  —  health,  wealth,  talent,  position,  and  opportunity. 

The  name  of  University  has  been  so  misapplied  and  multiplied 
in  this  country,  that  to  recover  its  true  significance  we  must  recur 
to  old-world  usages.  There  we  shall  find  that  the  number  of  such 
institutions  is  strictly  limited,  not  infinitely  distributed,  and  that 
while  there  are  varieties  of  species,  the  type  remains.  Universities 
have  there  four-fold  fhnctions,  —  they  confer  degrees;  they 
encourage  professional  training  (in  law,  medicine  and  theology)  ; 
they  afford  opportunities  to  pursue  scientific  and  literary  studies, 
not  professional,  beyond  the  college  limits;  and  they  aid  in 
promoting  knowledge  by  laboratories,  observatories,  museums, 
libraries,  and  publications.  Let  us  see  how  matters  stand  among 
us,  under  each  of  these  four  heads. 

(A.)  We  begin  with  the  bestowal  of  Degrees.  Colleges  in  this 
country,  from  their  earliest  days,  have  exercised  the  right  of 
bestowing  academic  titles,  not  only  on  the  completion  of  a  course 
of  study,  but  as  honorary  distinctions,  and  that,  too,  in  Faculties 

*  Edward  Atkinson,  Capital  and  Labor,  p.  48.  Cf .  Grant  DofTs  Pleas  for  **  a  boy 
who  could  have  all  the  chances."    Miscellanies,  p.  197. 
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where  neither  students  nor  teachers  were  found ;  and  it  would  now 
be  as  difficult  to  withdraw  this  prerogative,  as  to  place  restrictions 
upon  popular  suffirage.  Consequently,  an  American  degree  is  of 
no  value  unless  the  public  know  by  what  college  it  was  given. 
Honorary  degrees  have  been  bestowed  like  counters,  not  like  coin. 
New  varieties  of  title  have  been  invented,  —  as  many  as  twenty- 
four  being  recorded  in  a  recent  official  report.  It  is  even  said  that 
ambitious  and  unsuspicious  persons  abroad  have  purchased  diplo- 
mas from  institutions  which  have  nothing  but  a  name,  vox  et 
preterea  nihil.  The  long  list  of  honors  worn  by  Hosea  Biglow, 
and  the  mock  '^  Med.  Fac.  Catalogue "  of  earlier  date,  proved  to 
be  ineffective  satire.  University  distinctions  have  thus  become 
like  the  titles  of  ^^  Colonel"  and  ^' Judge,"  in  the  Rocky  mountains, 
the  last  of  which  it  is  safe  to  bestow  on  any  man  with  education ; 
the  former,  on  any  man  without.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
seems  sometimes  as  if  the  bestowal  of  degrees  should  be  abandoned 
in  this  country ;  but,  within  the  last  few  years,  there  have  been 
signs  that  instead  of  this,  efforts  will  be  made  for  their  rehabilita- 
tion. It  has  been  proposed  that  every  writer,  affixing  to  his  name 
an  academic  title,  should  say  where  it  was  bestowed,  and  in  one 
institution,  at  least,  this  usage  has  been  followed.  Then  the 
strongest  colleges  have  determined  that  the  degree  of  M.A.  shall 
no  more  be  given  without  examination.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  has  been  introduced  and  bestowed  for  the  most  part  on 
examination  only,  though  it  occasionally  appears  among  honorary 
titles. 

President  Barnard,  of  Columbia  College,  a  few  months  ago, 
presented  a  plan  for  the  rehabilitation  of  college  degrees  from 
their  present  degradation.  He  has  proposed  that  in  each  State  a 
State  University  should  be  established  (akin  in  its  form  to  that  of 
the  State  of  New  York  or  to  the  University  of  London),  charged 
with  no  duty  of  teaching,  but  empowered,  among  other  things,  to 
examine  all  candidates  for  admission  to  college,  and  all  candidates 
for  degrees ;  and,  finally,  to  confer  diplomas  under  the  seal  of  the 
university,  setting  forth  the  name  of  the  college  presenting  the 
candidate.  He  recommended  the  trial  of  this  scheme  in  New 
York,  where  a  State  University,  possessing  in  a  measure  these 
very  powers,  is  already  in  existence.  He  says  the  plan  was 
approved  several  years  ago  by  Chancellor  Pruyn,  and  afterwards 
by  Chancellor  Benedict,  but  the  chief  obstacle  to  its  adoption 
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appears  to  be  the  financial  question,  —  how  to  pay  a  body  of  per- 
manent and  able  examiners.  Dr.  Barnard  looks  for  no  sudden 
success  for  his  plan,  but  hopes  for  its  adoption  in  New  York  a  few 
years  hence,  when  the  corporation,  known  as  the  Regents,  com- 
pletes its  first  century. 

This  suggestion  is  an  important  one  and  may  lead  to  good 
results ;  but  I  should  be  much  more  hopeful  that  a  plan  could  be 
devised  by  which  the  strongest  and  best  colleges  of  the  country 
could  be  associated  in  a  league,  and  could  agree  upon  a  standard 
of  examination,  and  on  a  board  of  examiners,  —  to  be  paid  by 
contributions  from  each  institution  in  the  confederacy.  We  might 
even  hope  that  some  generous  person  would  provide  for  a  Univer- 
sity Union  an  adequate  endowment.  Bad  as  false  titles  are  in  any 
case,  they  are  worst  of  all  in  the  medical  profession,  for  the  mystic 
letters  >^  M.  D."  are  supposed  to  give  the  wearer  a  right  to  prac- 
tice one  of  the  most  responsible  callings.  Everybody  knows  how 
the  title  is  won ;  nobody  has  the  power  to  stop  the  unworthy 
bestowal. 

It  is  poor  comfort,  but  yet  it  is  a  comfort  to  learn  that  America 
is  not  the  only  country  where  such  abuses  are  prevalent.  The 
well  known  Italian  scholar,  de  Gubematis,  thus  speaks  of  the 
present  condition  of  a  land  once  world-renowned  by  its  universities 
of  Bologna,  Padua  and  Salerno. 

In  Italy,  he  says,  it  is  ^^  a  vice  of  our  university  system  that  the 
adoption  of  the  title  of  Doctor  comprises  also  the  right  to  practice 
the  profession  to  which  it  belongs;  so  that  he  who  takes  his 
degree  in  medicine  to-day,  becomes  a  physician  on  the  morrow ;  he 
who  receives  his  degree  in  the  law,  has  the  right  after  three  years 
of  practice,  as  it  is  called,  but  which  in  reality  is  nothing  more 
than  having  simply  been  present  in  a  lawyer's  office,  to  pursue 
the  legal  profession.  He  who  takes  his  degree  in  philosophy  and 
philology,  is  entitled  to  establish  himself  at  once  as  a  professor  in 
an  academy  or  lyceum.  Thus  the  Italian  University,  which  is, 
properly  speaking,  neither  a  high  scientific  school  nor  an  especially 
high  professional  one,  arrogates  to  itself  the  double  privilege  of 
nominating  the  scientific  doctors,  and  of  giving  the  diplomas  for 
the  various  professions." 

Already  in  this  country  the  medical  profession  is  discussing  this 
evil,  and  an  association  has  been  formed  which  proposes  to  restrict 
its  membership  to  those  who  have  taken  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
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Arts,  as  well  as  that  of  Doctor  of  Medicine;  but  before  many 
years  the  association  will  discover  that  the  degree  A.  B.  is  no 
more  trust  worthy  than  that  of  M.  D. ;  and  that  the  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  its  value  is  quadrupled ;  for  here  are  nearly  four  hun- 
dred institutions  which  confer  the  baccalaureate,  and  not  yet  one 
hundred  that  bestow  a  degree  in  medicine. 

The  remedy  must  be  more  thorough  than  this. 

(B.)  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  professional  schools  of  this 
country  in  their  origin  were  not  considered  to  be  the  branches  of 
a  university,  but  were  private  foundations,  —  a  sort  of  associations 
for  expanding  the  opportunities  given  in  still  earlier  times  by  the 
practising  physician,  the  lawyer,  and  the  pastor.  Most  notewor- 
thy of  such  agencies  was  the  Law  School  at  Litchfield.  Even 
now,  in  institutions  where  professional  schools  are  maintained, 
they  are  rarely  regarded  as  essential  parts  of  the  foundation. 
They  are  very  different  in  the  trustee's  eyes  from  *'*•  the  college 
proper ;"  they  are  ^*  the  outside  departments."  Hence  they  have 
remained  almost  private  establishments.  Pupils  have  been 
received  without  examination,  and  without  being  asked  for  their 
college  diplomas,  and  they  have  been  graduated  without  adequate 
tests  of  their  proficiency  made  by  impartial  examiners.  It  is  a 
wonder  that  under  so  bad  a  system  the  results  are  not  worse,  and 
that  the  bar,  the  clergy,  and  the  medical  faculty  stand  so  high 
and  include  so  many  who  rank  with  the  foremost  of  other 
countries. 

Already  changes  are  in  progress.  The  Medical  Faculty  in 
particular,  where  the  evil  of  imperfect  education  has  been  most 
obvious,  is  under  constant  discussion.  Harvard  led  the  way  in 
reform,  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  following  with  fun- 
damental improvements.  A  league  of  medical  colleges  has  been 
formed  for  mutual  support  in  the  promotion  of  better  plans. 
Three  or  four  of  the  Law  schools  have  made  great  improvements 
in  their  organization.  In  the  schools  of  Theology  there  has  been 
less  ground  of  complaint,  but  an  interesting  question  has  been 
recently  raised  as  to  whether  there  is  a  "  non-sectarian  theology  " 
which  a  university  should  teach.* 

If  any  one  will  compare  our  American  programmes  with  the 
German  methods  of  promoting  law  studies,  as  sketched  by  Von 
Holtzendorff  in  a  recent  communication   to  this  Association,  or 

♦  See  The  Nation  for  July  and  August,  1879. 
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with  the  European  methods  of  edacating  physicians,  as  sketched 
by  Dr.  Billings,  he  will  not  be  surprised  that  the  first  utterance  of 
a  distinguished  London  surgeon  to  an  American,  casually  intro- 
duced to  him,  was  a  sarcastic  denunciation  of  American  degrees, 
or  that  a  young  graduate  from  the  United  States,  strong  in  the 
possession  of  his  diploma,  ^^  finds  that  document  almost  a  matter 
of  ridicule  among  teachers  and  students  in  a  Grerman  university."* 

Endowments  for  professional  education  will  quickly  invigorate 
these  schools,  though  too  much  must  not  be  expected  from 
them.  Stringent  legislative  enactments,  persistently  enforced, 
would  do  more.  The  united  action  of  colleges  and  universities 
would  be  the  most  efficient  of  all  agencies. 

(C.)  There  has  been  within  the  decade  a  very  considerable 
progress  in  opportunities  for  graduate  non-professional  instruction. 
The  want  is  clearly  recognized  in  the  official  utterances  which 
have  been  made  at  Cambridge,  New  Haven,  New  York,  Princeton 
and  Baltimore.  Unfortunately  many  colleges,  which  are  too  feebly 
endowed  for  their  appropriate  work,  are  endeavoring  to  retain  a 
Company  of  pupils  as  graduate  students.  But  there  are  not  yet, 
in  the  entire  nation,  professors  enough  who  are  free  for  university 
work  in  distinction  from  collegiate ;  nor  funds  enough,  nor  adequate 
arrangements  to  encourage  the  growth  of  such  a  class  of  teachers. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  number  of  professors  who  would  be 
selected  by  those  working  in  their  own  departments,  as  excep- 
tionally fitted  for  university  work,  is  not  large ;  for  even  in  Ger- 
many, most  fertile  of  all  lands  in  the  production  of  learned  men, 
the  same  want  is  acknowledged.  In  Italy,  we  are  told  by  de 
Gubernatis  that  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  find  the  requisite 
professors  even  if  the  number  of  universities  were  reduced  one 
half  t ;  and  in  England,  when  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge  needed 
to  fill  their  professorships  in  a  branch  of  Philology,  we  were  told 
that  there  was  but  one  man  whose  achievements  gave  him  a  claim 
to  either  chair.  | 

If  this  is  so  in  old  countries,  much  more  is  it  true  in  the  new. 
We  may  find  a  remedy,  first,  in  the  establishment  of  graduate 
scholarships  and  fellowships,  by  which  superior  scholars  may  be 
discovered,  encouraged,  disciplined  and  promoted ;  and  second,  in 

*  Seo  the  Atlas  Series,  No.  9,  from  the  International  Review, 
t  Atlas  Series,  No.  9,  p.  76. 
%  Nation,  July  31, 1879. 
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makiiig  the  career  of  a  professor  more  attractive,  particularly  in  his 
advancing  years,  by  increasing  emoluments,  or  perhaps  by  a 
plurality  of  salaries,  or  better  yet,  by  the  certainty  of  official 
tenure,  and  the  expectation  of  a  pension.  A  distinguished 
Grerman,  invited  not  long  ago  to  this  country,  hesitated  to  accept 
a  large  salary  among  us,  in  place  of  his  smaller  stipend  at  home, 
because  the  position  of  professor  in  Germany  is  so  secure  and  so 
pleasant,  and  because  in  case  of  his  early  death  his  family  would 
receive  some  governmental  support. 

(D.)     In  the  encouragement  of  research,  by  which  I  mean  literary 
as  well  as  scientific  investigation,  our  colleges  as  corporations  have 
done  but  little,  though  connected  with  them  have  been  investiga- 
tors of  original  power,  and  world-wide  repute ;  men  whose  names 
will  always  be  honored  in  the  annals  of  science  and  letters.     Some 
of  the  best  professors  have  been  so  absorbed  by  attention  to  the 
work  of  instruction  and  discipline,  that  they  have  had  neither  time 
nor  strength  for  independent  research.     Funds  for  printing  have 
not  always  been  at  the  command  of  those  who  would  have  been 
quickened  by  them ;  the  libraries  have  been  small ;   the  instru- 
ments of  precision  but  few;   the  laboratories,  too  often  merely 
places  for  the  preparation  of  lectures.  *  All  this  is  now  changing ; 
but  to  make  provision  for  research,  on  a  university  scale,  requires 
enormous  expenditures,  —  sums  far  beyond  what  have  yet  been 
provided  either  in  the  oldest  or  the  newest  foundations.     One  of 
the  best  indications  of  progress  is  a  list  of  apparatus,  —  the  seed 
corn  from  which  a  harvest  may  come, — just  published  by  the 
Library  of  Harvard  College,  indicating  what  instruments  are  now 
available  in  different  parts  of  this  country  for  the  use  of  those  who 
wish  to  engage  in  exact  and  delicate  investigations  in  physics. 
For  literary  research,  compare  the  opportunities  now  enjoyed  at 
Harvard,  Yale,  Brown,  and  Cornell,  with  the  college  libraries  of 
fifty  years  since,  when  "  the  best  selected  and  most  valuable  in  the 
United  States  "  numbered  thirty  thousand  volumes.* 

From  the  subject  of  Universities,  let  us  pass  to  that  of  the 
Education  of  Women.  Long  ago  their  place  was  won  among  the 
teachers  of  public  schools,  and  provision  was  made  in  most  of  the 
States  for  their  liberal  instruction  in  Normal  Schools.  Medical 
Schools  have  also  been  opened  for  their  exclusive  benefit,  and 
Training  Schools  for  Nurses  (of  which  the  Connecticut  School  takes 

•  President  Quincy ;  Report  of  Harvard  College.    1830. 
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the  lead,)  are  now  connected  more  or  less  closely  with  several  of 
the  best  hospitals.  Schools  of  Design,  of  Decorative  Art,  and  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  are  open  to  them  as  freely  as  to  men.  There  is  an 
excellent  organization  for  the  promotion  of  Home  Studies,  and  a 
system  of  examinations  for  certificates,  maintained  by  Harvard 
College,  with  useful  results.  But  this  is  not  near  all  that  has  been 
called  for  and  attempted  in  the  education  of  women.  A  strong 
demand  for  opportunities  of  liberal  culture  in  the  fundamental  arts 
and  sciences  has  been  heard  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  the 
question  has  been  earnestly  discussed  whether  the  existing  colleges 
for  young  men  should  be  open  on  equal  terms  to  young  women,  or 
whether  in  some  other  way  their  requirements  should  be  met.  In 
some  places  the  question  is  still  mooted ;  in  others,  it  has  been 
settled,  for  the  time  at  least,  by  inviting  young  women  and  young 
men,  upon  the  same  terms,  to  the  same  class-rooms  and  laborato- 
ries ;  elsewhere,  particularly  in  some  of  the  oldest  colleges,  the 
feeling  is  strong,  and,  I  think,  increasingly  strong,  against  the 
admission  of  women,  and  what  is  called  co-education  meets  vehe- 
ment opposition.  Meanwhile,  the  question  is  settling  itself  by  the 
generous  donations  which  Vassar,  Wells,  Smith  and  Wellesley 
Colleges  have  received.  Still  another  such  foundation  is  projected 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia,  and  there  are  other  kindred 
institutions  less  conspicuous  than  these  typical  foundations,  but 
pursuing  substantially  similar  paths.  The  most  recent  movement 
is  the  offer  of  collegiate  instruction  to  young  women,  unofficially, 
by  the  teachers  of  Harvard  College  acting  in  their  individual  ca- 
pacity, and  without  the  public  sanction  of  the  authorities — a  plan 
which  in  its  aim  and  methods  is  quite  accordant  with  that  of  Girton 
and  Newnham  Halls  in  Cambridge,  Old  England,  and  will  be 
watched  with  lively  interest. 

The  result  of  all  these  movements  cannot  yet  be  estimated,  but 
a  careflil  and  suggestive  study  of  their  tendency,  particularly  with 
relation  to  special  colleges  for  women,  was  given  a  short  time  since 
at  Northampton,  by  the  President  of  Harvard  University,  and 
about  the  same  time,  with  reference  to  co-education,  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  Columbia  College. 

The  care  of  the  neglected  and  unfortunate  has  never  appealed 
more  strongly  than  now  to  the  intelligent  efforts  of  teachers. 
Though  the  blind  are  not  taught  to  see,  the  mute  are  taught  to 
speak,  and  their  education  may  be  carried  in  the  National  Deaf 
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Mate  College  at  Washington,  under  Dr.  Gallandet,  almost  as  far, 
Professor  Henry  said  quite  as  far,  as  is  common  in  colleges  for 
those  who  are  not  thus  afflicted.  The  collection  of  books  printed 
for  the  blind,  with  embossed  type,  by  the  Louisville  house,  was 
pronounced  at  Paris  the  most  complete  ever  seen  in  Europe.* 
Churches  have  never  been  more  active  than  now  in  efforts  to  reach 
the  vicious  and  neglected  children  of  cities.  Large  numbera  are 
yearly  taken  away  from  their  surroundings  and  placed  upon  good 
farms  in  the  West.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  insist  upon  as 
near  an  approach  as  possible  to  family  methods  in  the  care  of 
orphan  asylums,  reformatories,  and  other  assemblies  of  children, 
in  place  of  the  congregate  system,  which  has  been  chiefly  advo- 
cated because  of  the  inexpensiveness  of  its  methods.  In  the  city 
of  Hartford,  a  fund  left  by  David  Watkinson,  many  years  ago,  for 
the  trial  of  the  family  system  on  a  plan  akin  to  the  Rough  House 
at  Hamburg,  or  the  agricultural  colony  at  Mettray,  has  accumu- 
lated to  such  an  amount  that,  in  all  probability,  the  experiment 
will  ere  long  be  instituted. 

Special  attention  should  be  called  to  a  most  satisfactory  attempt 
to  provide  the  fireedmen  with  an  education  adapted  to  their  special 
requirements,  which  is  in  progress  under  General  Armstrong,  at 
Hampton,  Va.,  one  of  the  most  sensible  and  vigorous  institutions 
among  several  which  have  been  founded  for  the  training  of  African 
teachers.  Recently  the  United  States  Government  has  sent  to 
Hampton  a  company  of  previously  untutored  Indians  to  share  in 
the  advantages  of  the  normal  school,  and  the  success  of  General 
Armstrong  and  his  colleagues  in  teaching  them  has  been  so  great 
that  a  second  educational  colony  is  to  be  formed,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  at  Carlisle  Barracks, 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Physical  education  has  made  much  progress.  The  establishment 
of  parks  near  most  large  towns,  (influenced  in  no  small  degree  by 
Oimsted*s  excellent  work  in  New  York,)  the  ease  with  which  the 
mountains  and  the  sea  shores  can  be  reached  in  warm  weather,  the 
introduction  of  athletic  sports  for  young  women  and  young  men, 
even  in  remote  rural  districts,  as  well  as  in  large  to«vns  ;  the  estab- 
lishment of  gymnasiums  in  colleges ;  the  rivalry  with  the  rifle,  in 
such  contests  as  at  Creed  moor ;  improved  cooking,  most  obvious  on 

*Hon.  B,  C.  McCormick,  North  American  RoTieWi  July,  1879. 
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long  lines  of  travel ;  better  ventilation  and  drainage  in  schools  and 
dwellings, — are  all  telling  upon  the  bodily  welfare  of  our  people. 
The  long,  lank,  typical  Yankee  is  disappearing.  Professor  Huxley, 
in  his  first  speech  in  this  country,  expressed  his  surprise  in  finding 
the  American  women  bo  hale  and  hearty,  and  a  still  more  recent 
Scotch  traveller  tells  a  story  of  his  friend,  a  member  of  Parliament 
for.  Paisley,  who  was  anxious  when  he  reached  Chicago  t9  see  a 
typical  American.  At  last  he  found  a  man  who  exactly  came  up 
to  his  ideas.  "  Have  you  been  long  here  ?"  was  the  question. 
*^  Na,"  was  the  answer,  '^  I  am  jist  a  month  frae  Glasca." 

Various  questions  have  arisen  within  the  last  ten  years  as  to  the 
proper  influence  of  the  national  government  in  promoting  educa- 
tion, the  more  important  of  which  are  these  three :  the  maintenance 
of  a  United  States  Commissioner  and  Bureau  of  Education ;  the 
expediency  of  founding  a  national  university,  and  the  disposal  of 
the  public  lands  for  the  promotion  of  education. 

The  first  of  these  questions  seems  to  be  settled  by  general  con- 
sent. There  is  a  wide-spread,  if  not  unanimous,  recognition  of 
the  value  of  a  Bureau  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  collect 
and  disseminate  information  respecting  the  state  of  public  instruc- 
tion, and  of  all  the  agencies  employed  for  its  promotion. 

As  to  the  second,  there  seems  to  me  an  equally  wide-spread 
belief  in  the  inexpediency  of  founding  a  national  university,  under 
the  general  government.  President  Eliot's  remarks  upon  this 
matter  gave  expression  to  the  views  of  many  others. 

The  disposition  of  the  public  lands  for  educational  objects  is 
still  under  debate.  The  national  scientific  and  technical  schools, 
provided  for  by  the  Morrill  bill  of  1862,  have  presented  strong 
claims  for  increased  endowments ;  while  the  need  of  financial  aid 
to  enable  the  Southeni  States  to  maintain  and  perfect  their  systems 
of  common  schools,  has  been  ably  advocated  by  Senator  Hoar,  and 
has  received  quite  general  approbation.  His  repeated  efforts  to 
secure,  for  the  benefit  of  Southern  education,  a  certain  part  of  the 
income  derived  from  the  sale  of  public  lands,  have  not  yet  reached 
a  result ;  but  whenever  they  have  had  fair  consideration  in  Con- 
gress, they  have  commanded  the  support  of  enlightened  men.  His 
proposals  have  not  looked  to  the  establislunent  of  a  national 
system  of  education*  but  only  to  the  support  of  State  systems.  It 
seems  to  me  that  now  the  currency  question  is  so  nearly  settled 
no  interest  is  more  pressing  than  that  of  Southern  education ;  and 
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I  know  of  no  plan  so  feasible  for  its  promotion  as  that  of  Mr. 
Hoar's. 

While  it  seems  wise  that  the  general  government  should  go  as 
far  as  jastice  will  permit  in  encouraging  the  Southern  States  to 
promote  a  good  system  of  public  instruction,  it  will  never  be 
foi^otten,  under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Hoar,  that  local  and  not 
national  responsibility  has  made  the  education  of  the  Northern  and 
Western  States  so  good,  and  that  there  would  be  danger  in  trans- 
ferring to  Congress  powers  now  exercised  in  this  matter  by  the 
Legislatures  of  States.  There  is  reason  to  dwell  upon  this  point, 
because  the  advocates  of  the  opposite  view  are  more  numerous  and 
outspoken  than  formerly.  For  example,  a  recent  examination  of 
National  Education  in  Europe,  by  Dr.  Bennett,  of  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity,  concludes  by  saying :  "  We  are  rapidly  approaching  an 
era  in  onr  history  when  the  question  of  a  truly  national  education 
must  be  pressed  upon  us  for  solution.  Already  is  the  agitation 
begun.  The  wonderful  diversity  of  facility  for  obtaining  an  educa- 
tion in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  is  a  most  serious 
hindrance  to  the  realization  of  a  true  and  genuine  national  homo- 
geneity and  unity." 

While  Congress  has  hesitated  to  act,  it  is  most  fortunate  for  the 
South  that  the  munificence  of  George  Peabody,  wisely  administered 
by  Dr.  Barnas  Sears,  has  been  so  efficacious  in  encouraging 
educational  activity.  The  reports  of  the  Peabody  Trustees  exhibit 
most  clearly  what  may  be  done  by  external  pecuniary  aid  to 
strengthen  and  develop  the  system  of  instruction  devised  and 
maintained  by  local  responsibility.  Few  agencies  for  good  have 
been  so  potent  and  so  quiet  as  the  Peabody  Fund,  which  encourages, 
instead  of  stifling,  the  exertions  of  the  community  through  which 
its  beneficence  operates. 

It  is  not  easy  to  indicate  the  extent  of  American  influence  in 
promoting  education  in  other  countries,  —  but  it  is  not  difficult  to 
trace  in  the  modern  school-laws  of  England,  the  study  of  Ameri- 
can experience,  —  as  the  speeches  of  Bright  and  Forster,  and 
many  other  statesmen  will  testify  ;  and  certainly  in  South  Amer- 
ica there  have  been  wise  men  who  have  looked  with  care  at  what 
we  are  doing.  American  missionaries  have  planted  American 
colleges  beyond  the  confines  of  Christendom,  in  several  places. 
Still  more  remarkable  is  the  action  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
governments,  in  sending  numbers  of  choice  young  scholars  to  be 
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trained  in  oar  schools  and  colleges,  —  and  in  inviting  such  men  as 
Dr.  Martin  to  Peking,  and  Dr.  Murray  to  Tokio ;  the  former  as  a 
professor,  and  the  last  named  as  a  school  administrator,  to  aid  in 
the  introduction  of  occidental  knowledge. 

Dr.  Philbrick,  in  a  recent  address,  has  enumerated  fire  partico- 
lars  in  which  he  thinks  European  nations  are  avowedly  disposed 
to  follow  American  experience ;  in  the  maintenance  of  a  Bureau  of 
Education,  for  the  collection  and  diffusion  of  information ;  in  the 
gratuitous  provision  of  instruction ;  in  separating  public  schools 
from  sectarian  or  ecclesiastical  control ;  in  looking  to  local  taxa- 
tion for  financial  support,  and  in  providing  liberally  for  the  higher 
education  of  women.  He  has  also  frankly  pointed  out  those 
peculiarities  of  our  system,  in  \?hich  he  thinks  that  we  are  exposed 
to  European  criticism.  Most,  if  not  all  these  criticisms  have  also 
been  made  by  our  own  citizens,  and  have  been  alluded  to  in  the 
previous  discussions  of  this  paper. 

There  have  been  some  noteworthy  attempts  to  formulate  the 
principles  of  public  instruction  in  such  a  way  that  foreigners,  un- 
acquainted with  our  political  aims,  might  understand  our  vi^ws. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  a  large  number  of  papers  pre- 
pared for  the  Japanese  minister  in  Washington,  and  published  by 
him,  nearly  ten  years  ago, — and  a  more  recent  statement,  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  reprinted  in  the  American  Edu- 
cational Catalogue  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878. 

The  establishment  of  Summer  Schools  is  an  interesting  educa- 
tional movement.  The  exigencies  of  our  climate,  in  the  Atlantic 
and  Valley  States,  require  the  suspension  of  ordinary  mental 
tasks  for  a  long  period  in  the  summer,  and  the  constantly  increas- 
ing facilities  for  access  to  the  sea  side  and  the  hill  side,  encourage 
large  assemblies  in  favorite  resorts.  Hence,  very  naturally,  partly 
for  entertainment  and  partly  for  intellectual  profit,  schools  have 
been  devised  for  the  supplemental  instruction  of  teachers  and 
others  who  are  ^^off  in  vacation."  During  this  present  season, 
Harvard  College  has  maintained  its  summer  schools  of  Botany  and 
Chemistry  in  Cambridge ;  the  fame  of  Emerson,  Alcott,  and  their 
collcugues,  has  brought  to  Concord  scores  of  thoughtful  people 
interested  in  the  abstract  study  of  Philosophy ;  Martha's  Vineyard 
has  had  its  schools  of  literature  and  science ;  the  Sauveur  schools 
of  modern  languages  have  been  held  in  three  college  towns ;  and 
the  ^^  Biblical  Park,"  at  Chatauqua,  has  attracted  its  usual  throngs. 
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Hie  excuraioDs  of  the  Appalachian  Club,  thoagh  not  scholastic, 
haTe  an  edncational  character  quite  worthy  of  mention  in  this  con- 
nection ;  and  at  the  opposite  extreme,  the  philanthropic  transfer 
of  poor  children  from  the  largest  cities  to  the  country,  is  another 
phaae  of  this  tendency,  quite  as  commendable  as  any  that  have 
been  named.  The  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  summer  school  at 
Fenit:e8e  was  too  great  to  be  readily  overcome,  but  Professor  A. 
Agassiz,  smce  his  father's  death,  has  been  rendering  a  still  greater 
serrice  to  science  by  the  maintenance  of  a  private  zoological 
laboratory  near  Newport ;  and  in  the  same  spirit,  the  Chesapeake 
Zoological  Laboratory  has  been  for  two  years  maintained  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Fortress  Monroe.  The  summer  expeditions 
of  Professor  Marsh  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  parties  of  Yale 
stodents;  that  of  Professor  J.  D.  Whitney,  of  Harvard,  to  Colo- 
rado ;  of  Professor  Shaler  to  the  Southern  Parts  of  the  Appalachian 
system ;  and  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  to 
famous  mining  districts,  deserve  mention  here,  not  so  much  for 
their  scientific  as  for  their  educational  significance,  — though  both 
are  noteworthy. 

Learned  societies,  based  upon  the  style  of  the  Royal  Societies 
of  European  capitals,  like  academic  degrees,  have  not  fiourished  in 
this  country,  and  have  gradually  assumed  more  and  more  of  a 
local  and  popular  character,  —  which  means  that  they  are  less 
national  and  less  exclusively  scientific.  It  is  too  ^oon  to  prog- 
nosticate what  will  come  from  the  institution  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  or  to  say  whether  its  organization  is  as 
good  as  that  of  its  elder  sisters,  the  American  Academy  and  the 
American  Philosophical  Society.  But  there  is  evidently  an  increas- 
ing tendency  to  form  societies  with  limited  membership  for  the 
discussion  of  special  subjects.  Thus  the  medical  profession  has 
its  neurological,  its  ophthamological,  its  gynecological,  and  its 
otological  associations  ;  the  Oriental  Society  which  used  to  main- 
tain its  classical  section,  now  sees  a  special  Philological  Associa- 
tion in  active  operation  ;  the  mining  engineers,  and  the  architects, 
and  the  officers  of  the  navy  have  their  assemblies  for  scientific 
meetings;  societies  for  promoting  local  historical  research  are 
multiplying,  and  so  are  art  associations,  —  and  many  other  forms 
of  intellectual  cooperation  and  instruction.  I  have  only  meant  to 
give  examples. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  features  of  Education  in  this  country 
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is  the  recognition  which  is  given  every  where  to  science.  We 
have  had  amgng  us  no  controversy  of  a  serious  sort  between  the 
advocates  of  literary,  and  those  of  scientific  training ;  nor  has 
there  been  any  wide  spread  apprehension  among  religious  people 
that  the  study  of  nature  and  of  nature's  laws  would  tend  to  irrelig- 
ion.  All  our  colleges  made  early  provision  for  scientific  studies, 
and  with  the  gi'owth  of  science  and  the  increase  of  means,  have 
provided  still  more  liberally  for  such  pursuits;  while,  among 
schools  of  lower  grade,  the  admirable  text  books  prepared  by  Gray, 
Dana,  Guyot,  and  other  foremost  men,  have  encouraged  and  devel- 
oped a  love  of  observation  and  a  power  of  reasoning  in  respect  to 
the  visible  world  and  its  unwritten  laws,  from  which  will  come 
greater  and  higher  results  than  any  yet  known. 

Mention  must  be  made  of  the  munificence  of  wealthy  Americans 
in  founding  schools,  endowing  colleges  and  universities,  aiding 
hospitals,  constructing  libraries  and  public  museums,  —  and,  in 
innumerable  conspicuous  and  hidden  generosities,  endeavoring  to 
promote  the  culture  of  their  times.  The  world  has  never  seen 
such  spontaneous  and  liberal  contributions  from  individuals,  as 
those  which  have  been  bestowed  by  Americans  on  the  institutions 
of  science  and  education.  I  do  not  know  of  one  such  gift  which 
has  been  misapplied ;  I  know  of  scores  which  have  quickened  and 
strengthened  good  old  foundations,  and  of  scores  which  have  pro- 
vided for  wants  that  could,  in  our  governmental  system,  be  reached 
in  no  other  way  than  by  private  liberality. 

The  growth  of  libraries,  and  of  public  museums  of  the  fine  arts, 
has  been  most  remarkable  within  the  last  decade.  In  regard  to 
libraries,  an  exhaustive  report  has  been  printed  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Education,  and  a  similar  report  is  understood  to  be 
nearly  ready  on  the  subject  of  Art  Museums  and  Education.  For 
admirable  catalogues  and  literary  bulletins,  tending  to  make  every 
library  in  the  land  more  useful,  the  country  is  greatly  indebted  to 
Professor  J.  Winsor,  lately  of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  and  now 
of  Harvard  College.  There  are  now  many  institutions  in  the 
country  where  the  miserly  theory  of  the  public  library  has  given 
way  to  the  laboratory  theory,  —  and  where  the  managers  are  gov- 
erned by  the  sentiment  which  actuated  Mr.  Panizzi,  —  a  sentiment 
worthy  to  be  written  in  every  great  reading  room. 

I  look  with  great  interest  upon  the  educational  aspect  of  the 
Spelling  Reform  Association,  which   has   already  enlisted   the 
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codperatioii  of  the  foremost  students  of  English  philology  in  this 
land,  and  in  Great  Britain, — Mtlller,  Sweet,  Skeat,  Sayce,  Morris, 
among  the  English ;  —  Whitney,  Child,  March,  Trumbull,  Halde- 
man,  Lonnsbury,  among  the  American  philologists.  Its  members 
do  not  look  for  rapid  changes  in  the  common  orthography,  but, 
under  the  guidance  of  most  competent  leaders,  they  are  pointing 
out  the  absolute  lack  of  system  which  now  prevails,  the  advantages 
of  reform,  and  the  methods  by  which  a  correct  usage  may  be 
determined.  "Already,"  says  Professor  William  D.  Whitney, 
*'  there  are  few  in  our  community  deserving  the  name  of  scholar, 
who  do  not  confess  that  a  historical  spelling  is  in  principle  inde- 
fensible, that  it  has  no  support  save  in  our  customs  and  prejudices." 
"  So  &r  as  phonetic  instruction  is  concerned,  the  best  help,"  says 
IVof.  March,  "  has  come  fh>m  the  proiiouncing  alphabet  of  Dr. 
Edwin  Leigh,  that  ^  patriot  scholar.' " 

Similar  activity  is  shown  by  the  Metric  Bureau  in  promoting  a 
knowledge  of  the  French  metric  system,  and  in  facilitating  its 
general  introduction.  Some  of  the  devices  for  making  the  new 
measures  easily  understood  and  popular  are  most  ingenious. 

Among  the  difficulties  with  which  we  have  to  contend  may  be 
named  the  geographical.  Our  system  of  decentralization  has 
deprived  us  of  the  advantages  of  a  national  capital.  Washington 
may  serve  as  the  political  centre,  New  York  as  the  financial,  Phila- 
delphia the  industrial,  Boston  the  educational,  —  but  not  one  of 
these  cities,  nor  St.  Louis,  nor  Chicago,  has  held,  or  is  likely  to 
hold,  the  commanding  position  of  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  Peters- 
burgh,  Berlin,  or  Rome,  each  the  seat  of  government,  wealth,  and 
learning.  In  the  journey  of  a  single  night,  the  professors  of 
Dublin  and  Edinburgh  can  come  to  London,  and  in  twelve  hours 
more  may  reassemble  in  Paris  or  Brussels.  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
can  meet  in  two  hours  on  neutral  ground  in  Pall-Mali.  During 
the  season  in  London,  one  may  expect  to  meet  with  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  British  leaders  in  his  own  line  of  thought  and 
work,  —  whether  that  be  the  church,  the  State,  science,  literature, 
education  or  finance,  —  and  the  strangers  attracted  from  distant 
parts  of  the  globe.  It  is  hard  for  an  American  who  has  not  shared 
such  intellectual  advantages  to  appreciate  their  stimulating  char- 
acter. One  short  interview  will  sometimes  suggest  work  for 
months  to  come,  —  or  will  remove  obstacles  which  have  blocked 
the  way  for  months  that  are  gone.     But  it  takes  thirty-six  hours 
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for  a  citizen  of  St.  Louis  or  Chicago  to  reach  Boston ;  seven  days 
and  nights  of  continuous  travel  for  a  Californian  to  reach  New 
York. 

The  Mississippi  valley,  where  a  few  years  ago  '^  the  danger  of 
barbarism"  was  pointed  out  by  a  gifted  orator,  has  already  become 
a  most  important  factor  in  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  country. 
The  centre  of  population,  as  we  know,  has  already  crossed  the 
Alleghany  mountains,  and  is  not  far  from  that  central  region  of 
political  influence  f^om  which  so  many  of  the  highest  officers  of  the 
government  have  come.  The  East  is  forced  to  acknowledge  that 
in  the  West  may  be  found  the  most  frequented  university  of  the 
continent.  Cincinnati  has  robbed  New  York  of  its  leading 
musician.  The  most  abstruse  of  American  periodicals,  the  Journal 
of  Speculative  Philosophy,  is  published  in  St.  Louis.  The  Analyst, 
till  lately  the  only  American  mathematical  magazine,  is  printed  in 
Iowa.  Heavy  volumes  on  political  science,  like  those  of  Roscher 
and  Von  Hoist,  are  issued  at  Chicago,  and  are  printed  in  the 
heart  of  Wisconsin.  Harvard  and  Yale  have  found  it  desirable  to 
send  examiners  annually  to  large  towns  in  the  West. 

We  are  rapidly  building  up  the  scientific,  literary  and  aesthetic 
attractions  of  our  large  towns.  Boston,  in  its  comprehensiveness, 
still  leads  in  these  respects ;  Harvard,  the  oldest,  is  still  the  richest 
and  most  abundantly  equipped,  and,  I  may  say,  the  most  progres- 
sive of  American  institutions.  The  Boston  Public  Library  has 
been  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  exemplary  teachers  of  the 
land ;  the  Museum  of  Art,  combining  now  some  of  the  treasures 
of  the  Athenaeum,  of  the  Technological  School,  and  of  Harvard 
College,  with  gifls  and  purchases,  shows  what  may  be  done  in 
three  years  of  financial  depression  by  cooperation  and  skill.  New 
York  is  not  far  behind  with  its  Astor  and  Lenox  libraries,  and 
its  park  museums  of  the  fine  arts  and  of  natural  histor}* ;  Philadel- 
phia enjoys  the  unsurpassed  advantages  of  its  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  its  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  its  costly  Rush 
Library  ;  and  Washington,  with  the  national  establishments,  grows 
every  year  more  worthy  the  name  of  a  national  metropolis,  richer 
in  collections  both  scientific  and  literary,  and  more  and  more 
worthy  to  be  called  a  scientific  capital.  Baltimore,  Cincinnati, 
St.  Louis,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco,  are  farther  on  in  these 
respects  than  the  first  named  cities  were  a  few  years  ago ;  and 
among  the  smaller  towns.  New  Haven  should  certainly  be  named 
as  an  example  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  opportunities  of  study. 
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In  the  surrey  now  made,  we  have  seen  that  the  drift  of  Ameri- 
can education  has  been  toward  the  diffusion  rather  than  toward 
the  advancement  of  knowledge ;  to  the  instruction  of  the  multi- 
tude, rather  than  to  the  development  of  a  distinctively  learned 
class.  So  thoroughly  has  this  tendency  been  manifested,  that  no 
one,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  questioned  a  saying  of  the  present 
Bishop  of  Manchester,  who  closed  his  report  on  American  educa- 
tion by  this  oflrquoted  dictum :  ^^  The  people  of  the  United  States, 
though  not  the  most  highly  educated,  are  the  most  generally 
educated  people  in  the  world." 

We  have  secured  to  every  inhabitant  opportunities  for  learning 
to  read  and  write  the  English  tongue,  and  thus  to  enter  upon 
a  rich  inheritance  of  literature  and  science,  the  experience  of  man- 
kind. But  this  result  has  been  bought  at  a  great  price.  It  has 
cost  large  sums  of  money,  and  immense  exertions  upon  the  part 
of  scholars,  statesmen,  philanthropists  and  reformers.  It  has 
consumed  a  vast  amount  of  intellectual  force,  and  has  delayed 
—  but  not  prevented  —  that  ample  encouragement  of  higher 
institutions  which  might  have  been  anticipated  under  another  form 
of  social  organization. 

Let  us  bring  to  mind  many  evidences  of  this  popular  intel- 
ligence, in  the  excellence  of  our  common  schools ;  in  the  eager- 
ness for  the  name  of  college,  even  where  the  reality  cannot  be 
had ;  in  the  acceptance  of  scientific  discoveries,  however  contrary 
to  superstition  and  prejudice;  in  the  number  and  ingenuity  of 
mechanical  inventions ;  in  the  universal  demand  for  newspapers ; 
in  the  admirable  character  and  wide  circulation  of  literary  maga- 
zines ;  in  the  call  for  standard  books  in  cheap  and  handy  forms ; 
in  the  establishment  of  public  libraries ;  in  the  fondness  for  politi- 
cal discussions;  in  the  love  of  preaching  and  lectures;  in  the 
frequency  of  conventions  for  educational,  commercial,  philan- 
thropic and  religious  reforms ;  in  the  abundance  of  voluntary 
efforts  for  training  the  weak  and  unfortunate ;  in  the  voluntary 
contributions  for  constructing  and  maintaining  churches ;  in  the 
munificent  gifts  for  educational  establishments. 

All  this,  limited  by  no   local   or  provincial  restrictions,  and 
equally  true  in  California  and  Massachusetts,  indicates  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  people,  their  love  of  knowledge,  and  their  desire  for 
something  higher  and  better  than  what  they  now  enjoy. 
We  have  also  seen  that  popular  education,  in  our  country  as  in 
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all  others,  is  still  imperfect,  — that  there  are  slums  in  cities,  and 
tramps  in  the  coantry;  that  there  are  quacks  in  medicine  and 
demagogues  in  politics;  that  moral  education  has  not  received 
enough  attention,  and  that  patent  medicines  do  sell ;  that  training 
in  the  elements  of  political  economy  is  rarely  provided ;  and  that 
there  are  defects  in  the  administration  and  instruction  of  schools, 
which  it  is  important  to  eradicate.  It  is  true  that  the  American 
system  of  public  instruction  has  not  yet  been  proved  successful  at 
the  South,  where  the  vast  number  of  enfranchised  blacks,  till  lately 
untaught,  suggests  grave  difficulties,  which  are  augmented  by  the 
impoverished  condition  of  public  treasuries.  It  is  true  that  the 
voice  of  Communism  has  been  heard  in  loud  tones,  —  and  that 
an  occasional  craze  in  financial  theories  seizes  the  people  like  an 
epidemic  mania.  It  is  true  that  the  number  of  scholars  who  enter 
college  diminishes  as  the  population  increases,  and  that  those 
checks  against  professional  charlatans,  which  an  enlightened 
government  should  impose  for  the  protection  of  the  people,  are 
evanescent  or  obsolete. 

Yet,  admitting  these  drawbacks,  we  may  claim  that  the  popular 
education,  compared  with  that  of  any  other  people,  is  satisfac- 
tory in  a  very  high  degree,  and  will  actually,  before  many  years, 
be  greatly  improved. 

We  are  now  ready,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  take  rapid  steps  for- 
ward. The  wilderness  has  been  explored,  the  water  power 
measured,  the  i-ailroads  built,  the  schools  and  the  churches  have 
been  planted.  After  twenty  years  of  animosity,  hostility,  and 
financial  depression,  we  are  beginning  a  new  epoch  of  peace, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  wiser  and  more  sober  as  a  nation  than  ever 
before.  We  shall  attempt  better  and  greater  things  than  hitherto ; 
we  shall  aspire  to  do  our  national  part  for  the  advancement  of 
knowledge,  in  the  confidence  that  thus  humanity  will  be  bene- 
fited, civilizatioQ  extended,  iniquity  lessened,  and  barbarism 
subdued.  It  is  not  only  true  that  we  have  a  continent  to  teach, — 
even  the  oldest  civilizations  are  turning  to  us  for  light.  Never 
has  there  been  a  time  so  inspiring  as  that  on  which  we  now  enter. 

In  helping  on  a  better  condition  of  society,  such  agencies  as  the 
American  Social  Science  Association,  and  the  local  organizations 
of  kindred  aims  in  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  and  elsewhere,  have 
a  most  influential  part  to  perform.  In  quickening  thought  and  in 
eliciting  suggestions  they  have  been  very  fruitful.    The  American 
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Association  can  claim  much  more  than  this.  Nine  published 
numbers  of  its  Journal  are  fhll  of  valuable  papers.  Its  discus- 
sions, freely  reported  in  the  public  journals,  have  bad  an  obvious 
influence  upon  public  opinion.  Its  earnest  advocacy  of  reform  in 
the  civil  service  has  produced  important  results,  if  not  all  that 
were  anticipated.  It  has  quickened  the  formation  of  two  allied 
societies,  the  National  Public  Health  Association  and  the  Associa- 
tion of  Boards  of  Charity.  Its  members  have  had  a  powerful 
influence  in  promoting  those  financial  measures  which  have  enabled 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  resume  specie  payment. 

For  the  future,  our  association  needs  more  members,  more  aux- 
iliaries in  every  part  of  the  land,  and  especially  more  means  of 
publication,  that  good  ideas,  once  suggested  and  approved,  may 
be  widely  and  promptly  circulated. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  As  we  go  away  from  this  meeting  to 
resume  our  various  responsibilities,  let  it  be  with  the  pleasant  recol- 
lection that  we  have  many  colleagues,  seen  and  unseen,  working 
with  us  for  the  welfare  of  society.  Let  us  feel  fresh  hope  and 
courage  in  the  years  of  plenty  which  seem  likely  to  follow  the 
years  of  scarcity.  Let  us  improve  the  increasing  buoyancy  of 
these  days,  as  the  farmer  improves  the  recurring  spring  by 
planting  good  seed  in  the  quickened  soil.  If  we  dare  not  say 
that,  with  all  our  human  weaknesses,  we  fulfil  completely  the 
first  and  great  commandment,  let  us  at  least  live  up  to  the  second, 
which  might  well  be  our  associated  motto,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself." 


NoTB :  The  earlier  pages  of  this  address  were  printed  without  the  writer*8 
BuperTision,  and  in  consequence  there  are  some  slight  inaccuracies,  —  most 
of  them,  it  is  thought,  of  such  a  nature  that  the  reader  will  readily  correct 
them;  e.  g.  the  comma  after  ten  years  (page  1),  should  be  a  period;  on  page 
three,  an  allusion  should  have  been  made  to  the  Report  on  Education  in  the 
Philadelphia  Exhibition,  by  Dr.  John  W.  Hoyt ;  on  page  4,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  paragraph,  **  story "  should  be  "controversy;"  on  page  9,  there  is  no 
reason  for  brackets  enclosing  the  word  Newark. 
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THE  METHOD  OF  STUDY  IN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

AS  ADDBESS  BT  PBOF.  WILLIAM  T.    HABBI8,  OF  ST.  LOUIS,  OH  A  IBM  AN  OF  THB 

DEPABTMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 

I  desire,  in  this  paper,  to  offer  to  the  Department  of  Education 
the  brief  outline  of  a  discussion  of  the  Method  of  Study  in  Social 
Science. 

To  see  an  object  scientifically  is  to  see  it  in  its  necessary  rela- 
tions to  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  time  and  space. 

The  mind  that  is  uncultivated  in  science  submits  itself  to  sur- 
rounding influences  as  regards  the  subjects  of  its  study.  It  takes 
what  is  offered  to  it,  and  in  the  order  that  it  finds  it. 

The  difference  between  the  scientific  activity  of  the  mind  and 
the  ordinary  common-sense  activity,  lies  in  this :  that  the  common- 
sense  view  occupies  itself  with  the  objects  of  the  senses,  as  they 
are  forced  upon  its  attention  by  circumstances,  and  it  does  not 
seek  to  find  their  unity.  The  scientific  habit  of  mind  chooses  its 
objects  and  persistently  follows  its  thread  of  existence  through  all 
its  changes  and  relations. 

Science  relates  to  two  worlds  —  so  to  speak  —  the  world  of 
Nature  and  the  world  of  Man.  The  world  of  Nature,  as  the  world 
of  time  and  space,  includes  not  only  the  mineral,  the  plant  and  the 
brute,  but  also  Man  as  an  animal,  —  Man  as  possessing  a  body. 
The  world  of  Man  as  distinguished  from  Nature  includes  the  vx>rld 
of  institutions  —  the  family,  civil  society,  and  the  State.  Institu- 
tions form  the  instrumentality  whereby  Man  elevates  himself  above 
the  mere  animal  —  the  brute. 

Social  Science  deals  with  Man,  and  with  man  not  as  a  brute,  but 
as  a  being  that  lifts  himself  out  of  mere  nature  into  a  spiritual 
world  —  into  a  world  of  institutions. 

In  mere  nature,  as  such,  we  meet  only  with  beings  that  are 
limited,  one  through  another.  They  are  not  self-limited,  but  are 
under  the  dominion  of  fate ;  each  natural  thing  being  under  the 
control  of  circumstances.  Human  nature,  on  the  contrary,  must 
be  made  by  the  activity  of  man  in  order  to  exist.  It  is  Reason,  an 
intelligent  life,  a  rational  will,  that  is  Man's  ideal,  and  the  object 
of  his  energies.  It  is  through  combination  of  man  with  man,  that 
the  individual  is  able  to  achieve  this  rational  existence.  By  com- 
bination, each  one  is  able  to  participate  in  the  life  of  every  other  — 
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forming  a  yast  organism  of  institutions  called  human  society, 
wherein  each  helps  all  and  all  help  each.  By  means  of  institutions 
the  indiyidual  is  able  to  live  not  only  the  particular  life  of  natural 
beings,  but  he  is  able  to  live  a  sort  of  universal  or  generic  life — the 
life  of  the  entire  species. 

Through  institutions  Man  collects  the  labors  of  each  and  every 
individual  into  one  vast  storehouse  —  the  market  of  the  world  — 
thence  he  distributes  to  each  one  his  share,  his  own  production 
enriched  by  a  share  in  the  productions  of  the  entire  race.  This  is 
the  case  not  merely  in  material  productions  —  food,  clothing  and 
shelter,  —  but  in  spiritual  products.  It  preserves  and  aggregates 
the  individual  experience  of  the  entire  human  race,  and  distributes 
it  to  the  individuals,  without  dividing  it,  —  for  participation  in 
spiritual  things  is  not  through  division  and  diminution,  but  each 
one  enjoys  the  whole,  —  receives  the  aggregate,  although  he  con- 
tributed the  smallest  mite.  Truth  is  not  decreased,  but  increased 
by  being  shared. 

Material  things  exclude,  each  the  other,  and  do  not  participate. 
Spiritual  things  include,  and  participate;  each  is  through  the 
other ;  each  fields  its  individuality  to  the  whole  —  to  society  —  and 
gets  back  personality  as  its  dower.  It  gives  up  the  animal  and 
gets  back  Reason,  —  civilized  humanity. 

While  the  method  of  the  sciences  of  nature  devotes  itself  to  the 
history  of  the  process  in  which  it  finds  natural  things  involved,  on 
the  other  hand  the  method  of  Social  Science  has  for  study  both  the 
history  of  society  and  also  its  ideal.  Nature  furnishes  us  complete 
processes,  and  therefore  natural  science  can  be  complete  with 
history  alone  —  its  objects  are  completely  realized  existences. 
Human  nature  f\imishes  no  complete  processes,  no  fully  realized 
existences.  The  institutions  of  human  society  all  contain  an  ideal 
which  has  never  been  realized. 

The  history  of  the  oak  explains  the  oak,  but  the  history  of  a 
human  institution,  the  family  or  the  State,  does  not  explain  its 
latest  growths.  The  acorn  which  I  pick  up  from  the  ground  is  a 
part  of  the  process  of  the  life  of  the  oak  —  a  temporary  phase  of  its 
growth.  In  the  course  of  time  this  acorn  would  sprout  from  the 
soil  and  become  a  sapling,  then  a  tree,  and  bear  acorns  again ; 
thus  the  acorn  is  a  part  of  its  cycle,  and  the  entire  oak  is  the  com- 
plete process  —  acorn,  sapling,  tree,  and  its  crop  of  leaves,  blossoms 
and  acorns.     Natural  science  sees  the  acorn  in  its  relation  to  the 
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entire  life  of  the  oak ;  the  oak  in  the  entire  history  of  all  the 
species  or  yarieties  of  oak,  and  in  the  broader  and  more  general 
history  of  the  life  of  all  trees,  all  plants ;  and  plant  life  in  its 
relations  to  the  mineral  below  it  and  to  the  animal  above  it.  Thus 
it  comprehends  and  explains  one  object  in  nature  and  all  objects  in 
natore. 

But  Social  Science  finds  the  acorn-germ  of  human  history  in  the 
savage  or  the  newly-born  child ;  it  traces  the  origin  of  society  in 
rudimentary  phases,  such  as  the  manifestation  of  gregarious 
instincts  in  some  of  the  animals ;  the  acorn  and  the  sapling  are 
there,  but  the  full  grown  tree  is  not  yet  a  realization  in  history. 
Like  the  mythologic  ash-tree,  Igdrasil  ( Yggdrasill) ,  in  the  Vodtis- 
pd,  its  top  is  lost  in  the  clouds. 

Through  all  civil  history,  perhaps,  one  can  find  a  principle  of 
progress,  but  it  is  no  complete  cycle,  like  the  process  of  the  seasons 
or  the  life  of  the  plant. 

Instead  of  interpreting  the  present  by  the  past,  we  interpret  both 
the  present  and  the  past  by  the  future  —  by  the  ideal  of  freedom 
and  Rational  Life  towards  which  human  history  approaches  as  a 
goal.  In  Social  Science  we  deal  with  an  object  whose  beginning 
is  here,  but  whose  end  is  in  eternity.  We  explain  each  and  every 
phase  of  his  past  and  present  by  its  relation  to  the  realization  of 
his  ideal.  Each  and  every  institution  of  man  exists  for  the  sake  of 
his  freedom,  or  in  order  that  each  individual  may  become  self- 
knowing  and  self-realizing ;  in  order  that  each  particular  individual 
may  ascend  into  the  life  of  the  species  by  participation ;  in  order 
that  each  human  being,  bom  as  an  animal,  with  a  minimum  of 
intellect  as  an  infant,  may,  by  his  own  self-activity,  create  within 
himself  the  ideas  which  form  the  stock  of  realized  wisdom,  accumu- 
lated from  the  experience  of  the  human  race,  and  moreover,  may 
shape  his  life  by  the  moral  standard  which  this  aggregated  expe- 
rience has  defined  as  necessary  for  the  life  and  health  of  society. 

Social  life  is  the  realization  of  ideal  man  in  a  far  higher  sense 
than  the  life  of  the  mere  individual  realizes  it ;  the  individual  is  the 
acorn,  while  the  social  whole  is  the  tree  —  yet  a  tree  that  is  itself 
always  growing  towards  the  heavens,  but  not  yet  complete.  But 
unlike  the  acorn,  which  cannot  realize  within  itself  by  choice  and 
free  activity  the  life  of  its  species,  Man  possesses  this  power  of 
forming  within  himself  the  realized  image  of  the  whole  race  —  the 
species.     Thinking  Reason  —  a  rational,  moral  will  —  a  religious 
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culture  in  the  soul,  are  not  of  the  particular  man,  but  they  are  the 
ideal  of  the  species,  and  denote  the  ascent  of  the  individual  into 
the  species. 

This  ascent  of  the  individual  into  the  species,  —  which  is  not  a 
loss  of  his  individuality,  but  a  deepening  of  individuality  to  person- 
ality,—  is  the  unique  phenomenon  found  in  Social  Science.  It  is 
the  difference  between  Man  and  Nature.  In  Nature  the  species 
lives  and  the  individual  dies.  The  individual  mineral,  plant,  or 
animal  does  not  approach  the  species  —  it  perishes.  The  particu- 
lar Man,  on  the  contrary,  makes  it  his  essential  vocation  in  this 
life  to  achieve  within  himself  the  life  of  the  species. 

This  is  Education.  Hence  the  province  of  investigation  assigned 
to  this,  our  Department,  is  the  central  one  in  Social  Science. 
Education  is  the  process  of  finding  and  realizing  in  the  individual 
man  his  higher  self.  Man's  self  exists  in  a  series  of  selves.  As 
individual  he  is  one  self,  and  then  he  exists  in  a  series  of  selves 
ascending  above  him,  each  one  a  higher  revelation  of  his  absolute 
ideal.  Thus  the  family  and  the  State,  as  well  as  the  various  other 
institutions  within  civil  society,  form  the  higher  selves  of  the 
individual.  By  education  he  learns  to  become  a  conscious  member 
of  these  selves,  and  find  his  true  being  in  them.  To  know  one's 
self,  means  to  know  society  —  to  know  not  only  the  particular  self 
which  I  am,  but  my  universal  self,  realized  above  me  in  a  series  of 
vast  colossal  forms. 

The  progress  of  man  in  civilization  is  measured  by  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  institutions.  But  the  perfection  of  the  institutions 
themselves  is  to  be  measured  by  the  degree  to  which  they  make 
possible  the  participation  of  the  individual  man  in  the  results  of 
the  social  whole  —  by  the  degree  that  the  individual  is  enabled  to 
sum  within  himself  the  experience  of  the  race.  The  greater  the 
participation,  the  more  the  citizen  becomes  a  *'  law  unto  himself," 
and  the  more  the  social  organization  becomes  a  free  product  of  the 
will  of  the  individual,  and  the  less  a  mechanical  restraint  from 
without. 

With  this  in  view  as  the  ideal  of  society,  we  have  the  means  of 
comprehending  and  remedying  imperfections  that  we  may  discover 
in  society.  Many  things  that  might  seem  indications  of  disease 
will  be  found  to  be  signs  of  convalescence.  Evils  that  are  incident 
to  changes  which  are  themselves  essential  to  the  gi-owth  of  civiliza- 
tion, will  be  adjudged  in  their  true  light.  I  will  close  this  paper 
with  an  enumeration  of  these  evils,  under  four  heads : 
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L    ECONOMIC. 

The  conquest  of  Nature  and  its  redaction  to  the  service  of  man 
involves  the  invention  of  machinery,  whereby  the  powers  of  natore 
are  nsed  to  provide  for  man's  natural  wants  of  food,  clothing  and 
shelter,  and  for  his  spiritual  want  of  intercommunication.  The 
Division  of  Labor,  whereby  man  gives  to  himself  skill,  and  com- 
bines with  his  fellow  man  for  purposes  of  industry,  is  the  primary 
social  fact,  next  to  that  of  the  Family.  Invention  of  machineiy 
necessitates  the  change  of  vocation.  It  throws  out  of  employment 
the  manual  laborer,  and  institutes  the  machine.  Unless  the  laborer 
can  change  his  vocation  he  must  perish  by  direct  starvation,  or 
become  a  criminal  and  perish  in  that  way.  And  yet  the  invention 
of  machinery  must  go  on  if  civilization  is  to  rise  to  higher  planes. 
Therefore,  the  only  solution  on  the  side  of  civilization  is  to  make 
constant  change  of  vocation  possible  and  easy  for  the  individual ; 
and  this  can  be  done  only  by  education,  of  a  quality  and  quantity 
sufficient. 

The  solution  negative  to  civilization  is  the  one  which  lower  races 
adopt,  and  which,  perhaps,  they  must  adopt,  unless  paternally 
cared  for  by  higher  civilization;  it  is  that  adopted  by  the 
Chinese  —  the  suppression  of  new  inventions. 

n.    POLITICAL. 

The  ideal  of  the  State  is  that  wherein  each  citizen  participates 
consciously  in  making  his  laws  as  well  as  in  obeying  them.  But 
the  first  essential  is  that  he  shall  obey  rational  laws.  Hence  the 
growth  of  civilization  exhibits  for  us  the  development  from  obedience 
to  laws  imposed  upon  the  citizen  by  external  constraint,  i.e. 
despotism,  to  obedience  to  laws  set  up  by  the  citizen  himself.  In 
the  latter,  participation  becomes  realized  to  the  highest  degree. 
For  this,  it  is  evident  that  the  education  of  all  the  people  is  a 
political  necessity. 

In  the  stages  of  transition  it  will  happen  — 

(a)  That  the  private  citizen  in  leaving  his  vocation  which  he 
plies  for  private  gain,  and  taking  up  that  of  the  statesman,  will 
carry  out  as  statesman  his  lessons  learned  as  tradesman,  and  will 
drive  sharp  bargains  in  the  legislature  or  misappropriate  public 
funds.  Where  there  is  no  special  class  of  men  educated  to  the 
business  of  making  and  administering  the  laws,  there  will  be  mis- 
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takes  through  ignorance,  far  more  numerous  than  moral  mistakes. 
Then,  fh>m  the  fact  that  the  individual  is  continually  encountering 
new  temptations,  for  which  his  early  training  had  not  prepared 
him,  the  democratic  form  of  government  finds  political  corruption 
incident  to  it,  until  it  has  provided  a  very  complete  system  of 
checks  and  balances  in  its  governmental  machinery. 

The  alternative,  of  giving  our  legislators  absolute  authority,  or 
hereditary  rights,  would  only  increase  the  evil  by  changing  its  form 
and  allowing  it  to  exist  as  in  a  despotic  form  of  government. 

ni.    MORALITY. 

Every  station  in  life  has  its  special  code  of  duties  —  adapted  to 
its  special  temptations.  In  our  sudden  changes  of  vocation  we  are 
continually  exposing  the  individual  on  the  sides  where  he  is  unpre- 
pared, by  previous  education,  to  resist  temptation.  Again,  the 
conflict  of  different  nationalities,  collected  here  by  migration,  necessi- 
tates the  relaxation  of  ethical  codes  in  the  interest  of  toleration  and 
peaceable  business  relations.  The  immigrants  learn  to  relax  moral 
scruples  on  many  points  in  favor  of  their  new  neighbors.  But  the 
consequence  is  a  general  weakening  of  all  the  moral  principles,  and 
the  grain  gets  uprooted  with  the  weeds.  And  in  this,  too,  it  is 
education  alone  which  can  provide  for  the  evils.  For  the  more 
insight  the  community  possesses,  as  individuals,  the  less  likely  it 
will  be  to  get  confused  in  making  the  distinction  between  merely 
conventional  habits  and  customs,  and  those  that  are  founded  deep 
in  genuine  morality. 

IV.    RELIGION. 

Finally,  in  education  itself  we  have  a  danger.  We  find  education 
to  be  the  preventive  and  cure  for  many  e\ils  of  society  that  are  inci- 
dent to  the  onward  progress  of  civilization  into  participation  of  the 
individual  in  the  experience  of  his  race.  But  education  itself  incurs 
this  danger,  —  that  the  mind  will  get  to  laying  too  little  stress  on 
the  established  order  of  Reason,  and  confide  too  much  upon  its 
own  self-made  conviction.  In  other  words,  it  will  be  headstrong, 
and  trust  to  its  own  particular  view  of  the  moment,  rather  than 
take  the  slower  course  of  orienting  itself  b}'  the  prescription  of  the 
race  as  found  in  the  religious  creed.  When  one  finds  many  new 
ideas,  and  his  process  of  thought  has  gained  fresh  impetus,  he 
comes  to  place  less  value  upon  fixed  principles.  To  find  a  new 
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ethical  system  based  on  rational  insight  into  the  social  necessity 
which  underlies  all  progress  in  civilization,  implies  that  one  gives 
up  the  following  of  blind  custom,  use  and  wont,  and  prescriptive 
ordinances.  In  the  transition  lies  the  danger.  If  ''man  is  the 
measure  of  all  things,"  the  sophists  thought  that  each  individual 
could  make  for  himself  the  true  and  the  right. 

The  worst  of  the  social  collisions  is  this  one,  —  of  the  mistake 
which  takes  free  thought  to  be  arbitrary  opining.  The  "  free 
thinker,"  so-called,  is  the  one  who  takes  for  reliable  doctrine  his 
immediate  opinion,  made  without  seeing  the  totality,  or  without 
having  insight  into  the  distinction  between  the  transient  and  per- 
manent. But  the  true  free-thinker  is  one  who  has  tried  his  own 
thinking  by  the  consensus  of  the  ages,  and  has  found  the  identity 
of  the  various  oracles  of  wisdom. 

The  law  of  the  transmutation  of  energies,  which  natural  science 
boasts  among  her  most  recent  discoveries,  has  its  counterpart  in 
morals.  Each  new  manifestation  of  force  is  a  transmuted  form  of 
an  old  one.  Each  evil  in  society  is  a  transmuted  form  of  an  old 
evil.  Hence  every  evil  that  appears  in  our  time  must  be  studied 
anew  in  its  relation  to  the  spirit  of  the  time.  Only  by  such  study 
can  we  ascertain  whether  the  evil  is  incident  to  a  new  form  of  good, 
or  whether  it  is  a  symptom  of  a  retrograde  movement  in  society. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 

HEAD  BY  THE  8ECRETART,  MRS.  I.  T.  TALBOT,  OF  BOSTON. 

(Wednesday,  Sept.  10, 1879.) 

It  is  now  ten  years  since  this  Department  was  organized,  and  it 
seems  a  proper  time  to  recall  to  mind  the  object  of  its  originators, 
and  to  brief!}"  review  the  work  undertaken  by  them,  and  carried  on 
during  the  past  decade. 

"  To  secure  immediate  attention  for  a  wide  range  of  topics, 
which  will  lead  to  action  in  all  cases  where  action  is  advisable,"  is 
stated  in  the  early  records  to  be  tlie  object  of  this  Department. 

From  the  organization,  in  January,  1869,  to  December,  1874, 
was  a  period  of  great  activity.  Prof.  Benjamin  Peirce  was  the  first 
chairman  of  these  meetings,  and  the  lamented  Agassiz  entered  with 
enthusiasm  and  deep  feeling  into  the  discussions.  From  month  to 
month,  such  subjects  as  the  following,  taken  at  random  from  the 
records,  were  considered :     Public  Libraries ;   Our  Universities ; 
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CommoD,  Industrial  and  Nautical  Schools ;  Art  in  Schools ;  Visi- 
ble Speech ;  Instnicting  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  in  their  own 
countries,  in  European  Civilization ;  How  to  observe  the  United 
States  from  an  Educational  point  of  view.  The  wide  range 
covered  by  these  topics  indicates  the  radical  and  progressive 
character  of  this  Committee,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  consider  and 
initiate  reforms  the  most  difficult  to  accomplish. 
The  first  subject  acted  upon  by  this  Department  was,  — 

TOWN   LIBRARIES. 

The  plan  of  encouraging  and  aiding  in  their  formation,  by  pre- 
paring instructions  and  furnishing  a  list  of  books,  was  adopted.  A 
sub-committee,  appointed  to  report  on  this  subject,  prepared  and 
published  a  manual,  which,  although  necessarily  imperfect,  has 
since  been  in  continuous  demand  by  towns  and  individuals.  This, 
with  discussions  upon  the  general  subject,  did  much  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  libraries,  and  no  doubt  hastened  the  formation  of  the 
Society  of  Librarians,  an  organization  more  competent  to  deal 
efficiently  with  this  branch  of  education. 

INDUSTRIAL   SCHOOLS 

have  fh)m  the  first  been  frequently  discussed,  and  always  encour- 
aged by  this  Department,  and  members  of  this  Association  have 
contributed  time,  money  and  distinguished  ability  toward  solving 
the  problem,  whether  academic  culture,  and  a  knowledge  of  prac- 
tical industries  can  be  acquired  together,  giving  to  both  equal 
prominence.  The  demand  for  this  particular  method  of  training 
up  to  the  present  time  has  been  limited,  while  able  educators  and 
sagacious  business  men  continually  recur  to  this  plan  as  of  vital 
and  primary  importance  in  education,  showing  that  it  is  a  problem 
worth  much  toil  to  solve.  Doubtless  both  successes  and  failures 
will  contribute  to  the  final  solution  of  the  practicability  of  this 
method  of  education.  How  this  department  can  efficiently  aid  in 
these  experiments  has  not,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  made 
clear. 

The  importance  of  Nautical  Schools  was  earl}'  discussed,  and 
Mr.  James  M.  Barnard,  at  that  time  an  active  member,  was  an 
earnest  advocate  for  their  establishment.  He  labored  persistently 
and  finally  saw  the  experiment  temporaril}'  tried  in  Boston.  Now, 
these  schools  have  assumed  a  national   importance,  since,  by  a 
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recent  act  of  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  allowed  to 
annually  enlist  seven  hundred  and  fifty  boys  in  ships  speciaUy 
devoted  to  training  them  for  sea  service.  There  are  now  five  of 
these  training  ships  in  the  United  States  service.  It  is  proposed 
to  hold  exhibition  exercises  in  Hampton  Roads  next  month,  of 
as  many  of  these  ships  as  possible. 

ART   m   SCHOOLS. 

On  the  same  day  on  which  the  above  subjects  were  discussed 
(January  4,  1869)  the  plan  was  suggested  of  introducing  casts 
from  the  antique  into  the  public  schools  of  the  country,  beginning, 
if  possible,  with  the  primary  department,  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing a  correct  taste  in  ail;,  in  early  life.  After  discussion  and  effort, 
a  plan  was  elaborated  which  resulted  in  furnishing  the  Girls'  High 
School  of  Boston  with  an  admirable  collection  of  casts,  which  was 
paid  for  by  subscription.  The  importance  of  the  whole  subject  of 
art  education  was  so  developed  by  this  discussion,  that  a  free  Art 
Gallery  for  the  city  of  Boston  was  proposed ,^  and  the  present  Art 
Museum  is  the  direct  result  of  these  initiatory  steps.  One  of  the 
members  of  the  Department,  Mr.  C.  C.  Perkins,  also  lectured  on 
Art  in  Philadelphia,  under  the  auspices  of  this  association.  This 
Department  may  properly  congratulate  itself  upon  having  begun, 
and  encouraged  to  a  successful  termination,  so  important  a  factor 
in  the  development  of  art  culture  in  this  country. 

UNTVERSITT  EDUCATION. 

"Higher  education;  our  universities,  what  are  they?  What 
ought  they  to  be  ?  Shall  they  be  free  and  give  the  highest  instruc- 
tion to  all?"  were  topics  suggested  by  the  chairman  and  discussed 
from  time  to  time  during  the  whole  period  of  activity  of  this 
Department. 

This  discussion  was  noteworthy,  not  only  from  its  importance, 
but  from  the  fact  that  Agassiz  freely  contributed  from  his  rich  and 
varied  experience,  having  been  seven  years  connected  with  univer- 
sities in  Germany,  France  and  Switzerland.  Some  of  his  criti- 
cisms and  suggestions  I  will  quote,  although  aware  that  in  so 
doing  but  a  dim  idea  can  be  given  of  the  profound  impression 
produced  at  the  time. 

Agassiz  said  "  the  idea  of  a  university  has  best  been  embodied 
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by  Mr.  Cornell,  who  called  it  ^  an  institation  where  any  man  can 
be  taught  anything  he  wants  to  learn.' " 

He  hoped  ''  when  one  is  attempted  here,  it  will  not  be  on  the 
plan  of  any  in  existence,  not  Grerman,  still  less  French,  but  Amer- 
ican, giving  what  Americans  want." 

^^  Students  should  be  graded.  K  the  student  is  old  enough 
to  value  his  time  and  wants  to  learn,  he  should  not  be  excluded 
because  he  does  not  know  more. 

''  A  radical  mistake  is  the  class  system.  Why  should  men  be 
made  for  years  to  sit  upon  the  same  bench,  because  they  epter 
collie  together?  No  definite  course  of  study  should  be  forced 
upon  the  student.  We  may  advise,  but  not  insist."  "  Why  turn 
the  student  off  at  the  end  of  four  years,  if  he  wants  to  continue 
his  studies?"  ''  Another  radical  evil  is,  that  there  is  no  competi- 
tion in  teaching ;  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  election  in  studies, 
but  none  at  all  in  teachers.  Give  to  a  man  a  position  and  a  lecture 
room,  and  let  him  make  his  own  way.  K  a  man  is  fit  for  his  work, 
the  fees  of  the  students  whom  he  will  shortly  attract,  will  be  enough 
for  his  support.  The  college  gets  the  benefit  of  his  talents,  with 
no  burden  of  his  salary.  Collies  should  be  arenas,  where  every 
one  who  has  something  to  say  is  welcome." 

^^  The  idea  of  rank  among  the  students  is  like  a  baby  show  and 
utterly  out  of  place  in  a  university." 

'*  It  is  too  much  an  object  to  give  exclusive  instruction  to  the 
privileged  classes." 

'*  The  German  system  is  designed  to  discipline  obedient  subjects  ; 
our  problem  is  diflferent." 

"All  our  doings,  praiseworthy  as  they  are,  are  too  limited  in 
their  range." 

Agassiz  emphasized,  not  what  we  have  done,  but  what  we  ought 
to  do,  suggesting  a  never-ending  progress  adapted  to  the  conditions 
of  a  life  daily  more  full  of  power  and  possibilities.  He  declared 
that  '*  we  are  to^nd  a  system  which  shall  make  of  our  youth,  men 
and  women  fitted  to  bear  the  responsiblity  of  American  life  and 
American  citizenship  ;"  or,  as  another  has  said  whose  life  has  been 
given  to  university  work,  and  who  has  been  repeatedly  called  to 
give  his  services  to  the  country,  the  president  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, "  I  had  rather  send  forth  one  well  trained  young  man,  sturdy 
iD  the  town  meeting,  patriotic  in  the  caucus,  earnest  in  the  l^is- 
lature,  than  a  hundred  of  the  gorgeous  and  gifted  young  cj'nics, 
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who   loange    about    clubs,  talk  about  'art,'  and  *  culture,*    and 
wonder  why  the  country  persists  in  going  to  the  bad." 

Those  members  of  this  Department  who  then  heard  Agassiz, 
still  speak  with  gratitude  and  delight  of  the  beneficial  influence  of 
his  suggestions.  So  subtle  are  these  influences  that  we  are  ready 
to  believe  that  those  univei-sities  which  are  most  positively  adjusting 
themselves  to  the  needs  of  our  country  and  time  to  day,  may  have 
been  inspired  by  the  opinions  so  feelingly  urged  by  Agassiz.  I  refer 
especially  to  Boston  University,  which  sustains  a  post-graduate 
course  ;  and  to  Michigan  University,  which  has  this  year  established 
a  chair  of  the  History,  Theory  aud  Art  of  Education  ;  and  to  the 
proposition  of  President  White,  that  each  of  our  most  important 
colleges  and  universities  should  establish  a  fUll  under-graduate 
course,  with  the  primary  object  of  giving  advanced  instruction  in 
history,  political  and  social  science,  and  jurisprudence. 

OBJECT   LESSONS. 

An  effort  to  train  the  faculties  of  the  young,  the  eye  to  see  and 
the  ear  to  hear,  so  often  insisted  upon  by  Agassiz  before  this 
Department,  was  made  in  Boston  last  winter,  by  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  (Miss  Crocker),  assisted  by  other  ladies. 
These  ladies  planned  and  supported  a  series  of  Saturday  lectures, 
to  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools,  on  Natural  Science.  Professor 
Goodale  gave  six  lectures  on  '*  The  Growth,  Work,  and  Useful  Prod- 
ucts of  our  Common  Plants : "  Mr.  Burbank  gave  six,  on  "  The 
Common  Metals  and  Minerals :"  and  Professor  Hyatt,  twelve,  on 
"  The  Structure  of  our  Common  Animals."  These  lectures  were  of 
such  quality  that  even  specialists  were  glad  to  hear  them,  and  as 
they  listened,  they  were  reminded  of  the  seed  sown  so  generously 
by  Agassiz  in  years  past.  The  average  attendance  of  teachers 
upon  this  course  was  five  hundred.  How  they  were  impressed  by 
what  they  heard,  and  how  these  lectures  were  applied  daily  in  their 
schools,  is  well  told  in  the  **  Primary  Teacher,"  a  journal  published 
in  Boston.  Might  not  this  Department  encourage  a  similar  work 
in  other  cities? 

These  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  this  Department  has  mani- 
festly done  good  work.  Enough  has  been  said  to  encourage  the 
new  members  to  work  in  the  same  direction,  and  to  show  the  older 
members  some  results  from  their  early  efforts,  and  the  Association 
that  this  department  has  proved  its  right  to  exist. 
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Bat  to  have  done  something,  does  not  satisfy  the  claims  of  the 
present  upon  our  time  and  thought. 

You  have  listened  this  morning  to  the  able  arguments  in  favor  of 
a  measure  new  to  this  Association :  I  mean  that  of ' '  School  Suffrage 
for  Women."  If  the  less  is  prophetic  of  the  greater,  and  full  suf- 
frage follows  the  granting  of  a  limited  suffrage,  in  any  State,  this 
may  prove  the  most  powerful  and  practical  educational  influence 
which  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  women.  That  such  is  the  opin- 
ion of  prominent  thinkers,  is  proved  by  the  admission  and  discussion 
of  the  subject  in  this  Association,  which  never  entertains  purely 
political  questions. 

CO-EDUCATION. 

The  abolishment  of  sex  disabilites  in  education,  has  received  the 
sanction  of  such  prominent  universities  as  those  of  Michigan, 
Cornell  and  Boston.  President  Barnard,  in  an  able  argument,  and 
President  Bascom,  through  valuable  statistics,  have  endorsed  co- 
education, and  something  that  looks  very  like  it  is  indicated,  when 
President  Eliot  offers  such  a  resolution  as  the  following,  in  the 
Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  University :  "  Resolved,  That  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Overseers,  it  is  expedient  that  women 
be,  under  suitable  restrictions,  instructed  in  medicine  in  Harvard 
University  Medical  School." 

Boston  University  also  finds  it  expedient  to  educate  women  in 
its  medical  department,  and  in  a  successful  experience  of  six  years 
finds  no  restrictions  necessar3\ 

It  seems  to  be  the  duty  of  this  Department  to  note  the  fact,  that 
not  only  the  demand  for  classical  and  professional  training  of 
women  is  increasing,  but  that  a  large  number  of  educators,  fore- 
most in  reputation  and  influence,  believe  that  it  is  easier  and  wiser 
to  open  existing,  well-endowed  colleges  to  meet  this  demand  for 
culture,  than  to  found  new,  and  of  necessity,  scantily  equipped 
ones,  to  either  languish  and  die,  or,  as  has  already  been  the  case, 
to  be  absorbed  by  the  older  and  more  vigorous  institutions. 

CONGRESSIONAL   AID    FOR   COLLEGES. 

The  National  Board  of  Education,  at  its  last  session,  voted  that 
a  committee  be  appointed  to  use  its  influence  in  Congress  in  favor 
of  securing  aid  and  support  for  colleges  and  technical  schools  for 
women,  onl}'.     If  the  appointment  of  such  a  committe  is  a  wise 
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and  proper  thing  to  do^  is  it  not  desirable  that  this  Department 
make  a  similar  provision,  or,  endorse  the  action  of  the  National 
Board  of  Education  ?  If  such  action  is  not  desirable,  if  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  usage  of  this  country  to  make  educational  provision 
for  either  sex  alone,  by  donation  of  public  lands  or  money,  then 
such  a  record  of  opinion  should  be  made  by  this  Department  as 
would  tend  to  restrain  any  unusual  or  undesirable  disposition  of 
public  money.  It  is  hoped  that  this  subject  will  receive  the  attention 
of  this  Department  at  the  proper  time. 

WOMEN   AS  TRUSTEES   OF   COLLEGES. 

Many  parents  are  distrustftil  of  the  moral  atmosphere  of  our 
large  universities  and  colleges.  If  competent  women — the  boys' 
mothers — were  invited  to  occasionally  serve  as  trustees,  might  they 
not  be  expected  to  aid  in  reducing  the  number  of  students  who 
indulge  in  minor  vices,  in  unifying  the  scale  of  morals,  in  giving 
a  more  home-like  and  inviting  air  to  college  commons,  and  a  life 
and  earnestness  to  the  avowed  formalism  of  the  required  religious 
exercises. 

Does  not  this  suggestion  seem  reasonable,  when  ^e  consider  that 
the  parents  are  demanding  that  their  sons  shall  have  as  fair  a 
chance  to  attain  a  pure  manhood,  as  their  daughters  to  attain  a 
pure  womanhood ! 

CONFERENCE   OF   COLLEGE   PRESIDENTS. 

In  science,  arts,  medicine,  and  elementarj'^  education,  annual 
meetings  for  conference  and  mutual  instruction  are  found  to  be 
profitable  to  the  participants.  Would  not  a  national  annual  con- 
ference of  the  presidents  of  universities  and  colleges,  of  those 
who  represent  and  are  responsible  for  the  development  of  .all  that 
is  best  in  higher  education,  be  of  immense  service  to  the  country? 
Such  conferences  might  secure  a  united  and  healthy  growth  in 
those  educational  methods  which  are  regarded  as  essential  to  success 
in  all  countries,  while  entrance  examinations,  courses  of  study, 
electives,  degrees,  discipline  and  other  matters  of  mutual  interest, 
might  be  so  adjusted  as  to  save  perplexity  to  the  parents,  and  to 
the  teachers  of  the  fitting  schools,  and  what  is  also  of  great 
importance,  time  to  the  students. 

One  such  conference  was  held  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1877, 
eighteen  institutions  only  sending  delegates,  and  the  meeting  ad- 
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joumed  mne  die.    Should  this  snggestion  meet  the  approval  of 
this  Department,  how  can  it  best  be  encouraged  ? 

REVISION  OF  ENGLISH   SPELLING. 

This  Department,  in  common  with  other  representative  associa- 
tions, should  put  upon  record  its  opinion  upon  a  subject  now  com- 
manding attention.  I  refer  to  a  revision  of  English  SpeUing.  (The 
word  reform  in  this  connection  seems  objectionable.)  In  addition  to 
the  arguments  presented  in  its  favor  by  philologists,  it  may  be  said 
that  on  account  of  the  economy  of  time,  and  less  expenditure  of 
vital  force,  such  a  revision  as  is  suggested  should  meet  with 
immediate  approval.  Mr.  Cutter,  the  librarian  of  the  Boston  Athe- 
naeum, unites  his  approval  of  the  revised  spelling  with  practical 
illustrations,  in  a  recent  article  in  the  Library  Journal,  a  method 
which  other  no  less  earnest  advocates  of  a  change  in  spelling  would 
do  well  to  imitate,  while  elaborating  their  arguments. 

STATE   SUPERVISION   OP   SCHOOLS. 

I  reserve  as  a  last,  but  most  important  suggestion,  the  duty  of 
this  Department  to  encourage  a  systematic  supervision  of  all  the 
public  schools. 

Many  thoughtflil  people  are  sensible  of  the  importance  of  such 
a  su[)ervision,  and  would  be  ready  to  unite  with  an  association 
like  this,  or  with  associations  of  teachers,  in  petitions  to  the  State 
legislatures  for  greater  uniformity  and  efficiency  in  conducting  our 
common  schools. 

Does  not  any  State,  which  has  made  education  compulsory, 
become  responsible  for  the  quality  of  the  instruction  given  ? 

While  taxing  every  citizen  for  the  support  of  the  common  schools, 
should  not  the  State  see  that  the  best  instruction  possible  is  car- 
ried to  its  furthest  boundaries?  And  this  should  be  done  in 
some  impartial  manner,  outside  of  politics  or  favoritism  of  any  kind. 
Such  an  expression  of  public  opinion  would  be  certain  to  com- 
mand attention  and  respect.  We  might  thus  hope  for  a  thorough 
and  intelligent  State  supervision,  with  the  result  of  giving  eveii 
the  outlying  hamlets  better  teachers  and  better  methods  of  teaching, 
at  salaries  which  would  command  the  best  talents  ;  improved  text 
books  and  appliances  for  study,  and  more  suitable  courses  of  study  ; 
the  supervision  of  the  health  and  moral  tone  of  the  children,  with 
greater    regard  for  the  hygienic  condition  of  the  school  and  its 
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surroundings,  now  so  often  disgraceftilly  neglected.  This  last  topic 
has  such  an  important  bearing  upon  the  educational  interests  of 
those  States  which  have  no  organized  system  of  school  supervis- 
ion, that  this  Department  recommends  the  examination  of  the 
subject  in  detail,  at  some  future  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Free  from  local  and  sectional  interests  and  prejudices,  as  the 
American  Social  Science  Association  is,  no  other  associated  body 
can  more  freely  point  out  defects  in  our  educational  system,  or 
better  indicate  needed  reforms. 


THE  VOTING  OF  WOMEN  IN  SCHOOL  ELECTIONS. 

HEAD  BT  PBOF.  ▲.  P.  PEABODT,  OF   CAlfBRII>OB. 

(September  10, 1879.) 

Suffrage  is  not  a  natural,  but  a  conventional  right.  The  natural 
right  is,  that  government  be,  so  far  as  is  possible,  impartially  just 
and  beneficent  to  all  its  subjects.  There  are  conditions  of  society 
in  which  this  right  would  be  better  secured  under  a  despotism  than 
in  a  democracy.  An  ignorant  or  vicious  democracy  may  have 
unlimited  power,  but  has  no  rights.  Even  under  a  (so-called) 
democracy  of  whatever  type,  universal  sufiVage  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Were  suffrage  a  natural  right,  it  would  belong  to  all  who 
could  carry  a  vote.  But  common  consent  limits  the  right  to  those 
who-?- it  is  supposed — can  exercise  it  beneficially.  The  qualifica- 
tions of  age,  sex,  intelligence,  property,  are  discussed  on  all  sides, 
on  the  ground,  not  of  abstract  right,  but  of  expediency.  No  one 
is  ready  to  admit  the  right  of  suicide  as  among  the  rights  of  a 
state,  and  unless  that  right  be  admitted,  the  greatest  good  of  the 
whole  must  be  the  criterion  for  determining  who  shall  vote,  when, 
and  how. 

The  question  of  women's  suffrs^e  in  the  elections  and  measures 
appertaining  to  public  schools,  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  general  question  of  female  suffrage.  Of  course,  the  last-named 
right  includes  the  former,  and  whatever  reasons  exist  for  giving 
women  the  right  of  voting  on  all  public  affairs,  are  fully  applicable 
to  the  sj'stem  of  public  education.  But  there  are  some  considera- 
tions in  favor  of  female  school  suffrage,  which  depend  for  their 
force  on  the  continued  exclusion  of  women  from  suffrage  in  political 
elections,  nay,  which  spring  from  the  very  reasons  that  exist  in 
many  minds  for  opposing  female  suffrage  in  general. 
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It  is  objected  to  female  political  suffrage,  that  it  would  of  neces- 
sity be  universal  in  the  worse  direction,  limited  in  the  better ;  that 
a  large  projwrtion  of  educated  and  trustworthy  women  would 
absent  themselves  from  the  polls,  while  all  the  ignorant  and  vicious 
women  in  the  community  would  be  drawn  into  the  ranks  of  one  or 
the  other  party,  their  votes  purchased,  and  the  preponderance  of 
their  unintended  and  unintelligent  influence  given  to  the  party 
which,  either  in  the  possession  or  in  the  hope  of  government  spoils, 
could  aflTord  the  highest  bribes.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
case  of  the  extension  of  suffrage  to  women,  it  would  be  with  them 
as  it  is  with  men  now.  Every  woman  who  ought  not  to  vote  would 
vote.  The  processes  of  premature  naturalization,  paying  taxes  for 
those  who  would  else  be  excluded,  and  fraudulent  repetition  of 
votes,  would  be  as  diligently  employed  among  women  as  among 
men ;  and  however  desirable  it  might  be  to  have  the  votes  of 
women  both  wise  and  good,  the  accession  of  large  numbers  of  any 
description  of  persons  without  intelligence  or  principle  to  our 
already  hardly  manageable  list  of  irresponsible  voters,  is  not 
unreasonably  deprecated.  But  in  school  affairs  no  such  danger 
exists.  The  emoluments  of  our  school  boards  would  furnish  no 
f\inds  for  the  qualifying  of  voters.  Those  who  would  vote,  would 
have  to  pay  their  own  taxes.  Consequent!}' ,  the  only  women  who 
would  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege  would  be  those  who  are 
sincerely  interested  in  the  schools.  At  the  same  time,  if  school 
elections  were  held,  as  would  be  almost  necessaril}'  the.  case,  on 
other  da3*s  and  at  other  places  than  those  of  the  political  elections, 
we  should  have  not  only  the  presence  of  really  interested  women, 
but  the  no  less  desirable  absence  of  such  men  as  know  and  care 
nothing  about  our  public  schools.  In  fine,  endowing  women  with 
the  school  suffrage,  is  equivalent  to  putting  the  control  of  our 
schools  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  conversant  with  their  con- 
dition, and  who  feel  sincerely  concerned  for  their  welfare. 

Again,  it  is  objected  to  woman  suffrage  in  general,  that  it  would 
in  various  ways  be  fatal  to  the  due  position  and  influence  of  women 
in  the  family  and  in  society.  The  following  are  among  the  allega- 
tions currentl}'  urged  :  Female  suffrage  would  make  part}'  politics 
the  engrossing  interest  of  home  and  of  general  society,  to  the 
exclusion  of  more  refining  and  elevating  subjects.  It  would  make 
a  large  proportion  of  women  politicians, — many,  in  the  worst  sense 
which   that  name  bears ;  many  more,  in  ways  which  Would  render 
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them  coarse,  masculine,  offensive,  annoying.  It  would  cut  off 
men's  only  rest  and  reftige  in  times  of  strong  political  excitement. 
It  would  interfere  with  the  comfort  and  the  benign  efficacy  of  home, 
which  depends  for  its  beauty  and  its  beatific  power,  in  great  part, 
on  the  sequestration  of  its  priestess  from  the  ruder  conflicts  and 
the  fiercer  passions  of  out-of-door  life,  from  the  hardness  and 
bitterness  of  party  warfare,  from  the  excitement  of  the  caucus,  the 
mass  meeting  and  the  election- scramble.  These  objections  may  all 
be  resolved  into  one,  namely,  that  there  are  in  political  life  elements 
intrinsically  unfeminine  and  outside  of  woman's  appropriate  sphere. 
This  objection,  if  it  means  anything,  implies  that  woman  has  her 
own  appropriate  sphere,  and  ought  to  take  under  her  charge  what- 
ever belongs  to  it.  Now,  of  educational  interests,  we  may  affirm 
the  reverse  of  all  that  is  alleged  concerning  the  vernacular  politics 
of  the  State  and  nation.  They  are  refining  and  elevating.  They 
are  most  intimately  connected  with  home-life,  and  with  the  duties 
that  necessarily  devolve  on  women.  The  more  diligently  they  are 
cherished,  the  more  usefbl,  honored  and  beloved  is  woman  in  her 
home  relations,  as  wife,  mother  or  sister.  If  there  is  anything 
within  woman's  sphere,  it  is  education ;  and  every  reason  that  can 
be  urged  for  precluding  her  from  concerns  beyond  her  sphere,  is  a 
reason  for  giving  her  fbll  influence,  authority  and  power  in  the 
management  of  schools  and  the  choice  of  their  flmctionaries. 

I  have  spoken  thus  far  of  the  subject  in  hand  as  if  universal 
female  suffVage  were  out  of  the  question.  I  believe  that  it  is  so, 
for  the  present,  in  our  older  States.  There  is,  undoubtedly,  a 
growing  tendency  of  public  opinion  in  that  direction.  This  ten- 
dency will  be  neither  hastened  nor  retarded  by  female  school, 
suffrage.  Whenever  the  major  part  of  the  intelligent  and  respecta- 
ble women  in  any  State  want  to  vote  in  political  affairs,  they  will 
have  their  way.  But  in  the  partial  exercise  of  the  right  of  suflVage 
there  will  be  fblly  as  much  to  dissuade  as  to  encourage  them  in  the 
quest  of  the  fbll  right ;  for  with  persons  of  any  moral  susceptibility, 
every  right  has  its  corresponding  burden  of  duty,  obligation  and 
responsibility,  and  there  will  always  be  as  many  who  will  shrink 
from  the  needless  burden,  as  there  will  be  who  will  covet  the  with- 
holden  right. 

Let  us,  then,  consider  the  benefits  to  our  school  system,  and  to 
the  whole  communit}-,  which  may  be  anticipated  from  female 
school  suffrage  alone.     In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  of  unspeakable 
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benefit  in  many  of  our  towns  and  cities  to  have  the  school  vote 
sundered  fVoin  all  alliance  with  party  politics.  As  the  case  now  is, 
the  school  committee  are  nominated  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same 
way,  and  under  the  same  auspices  with  the  other  municipal  officers ; 
are  voted  for  on  the  same  ticket,  and  are  —  oftener  than  not  — 
regarded  as  representing  the  dominant  party  rather  than  the  educa- 
tional interest.  To  be  sure,  the  ofi^ce  has  no  spoils  worth  contend- 
ing for ;  but  it  is  often  the  means  of  bringing  before  the  public  a 
fresh  candidate  for  its  favor,  and  of  placing  him  on  the  route  to 
more  lucrative  preferment ;  and  I  have  known  instances  in  which  a 
man,  otherwise  not  unsuitable,  has  sought  the  ofi^ce  with  great 
pertinacity,  confessedly  not  because  he  cared  for  the  schools,  but 
because  he  was  aiming  at  a  seat  in  the  legislature.  Where  schools 
are  under  political  management,  each  party  generally  has  its  own 
school  policy.  One  party  is  for  a  more  generous,  the  other  for  a 
more  niggardly  expenditure ;  one  for  home-bom  teachers,  the  other 
for  the  best  wherever  bom ;  one  for  severer,  the  other  for  less  rigid 
methods  of  discipline.  Thus  with  a  change  of  parties  there  is  often 
a  change  in  essential  portions  of  school  policy. 

Yet  worse  (for  in  this  matter  men  are  often  of  more  consequence 
than  measures),  a  sch6ol  board  not  infrequently  loses  its  most 
valuable  members,  not  because  their  school  work  has  been  censured, 
but  because  their  names  happened  to  be  on  the  ticket  of  the  losing 
party.  I  have  known  cases  in  which  party  leaders  have  regretted 
that  the  discipline  of  their  party  had  cost  the  conmiunity  the 
services  of  the  most  efficient  member  or  members  of  the  school 
board. 

The  case  is  less  harmful,  but  even  less  tolerable  to  the  victimized, 
when  the  school  board  has  a  mixed  character,  composed  in  part  of 
men  who  care  for  the  schools,  and  in  part  of  political  retainers  or 
aspirants.  This  is  seen  in  some  of  our  cities,  where  different 
wards  nominate  their  members  of  the  board  on  unlike  grounds. 
In  such  cases,  if  the  friends  of  education  have  the  majority  in  the 
board,  they  can  keep  it  solely  by  perpetual  vigilance ;  the  most 
necessary  measures  are  carried  only  with  opposition  at  every  stage  ; 
and  the  essential  business  is  clogged  and  delayed  by  a  system  of 
filibustering  copied  from  factious  minorities  in  Congress,  and 
specially  designed  for  full  reports  in  the  local  newspapers.  Nor 
are  instances  wanting  in  which,  by  the  manoeuvering  and  trickery  of 
minorities  versed  in  the  meaner  order  of  political  tactics,  the  most 
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disastrous  consequences  have  resulted ;  careflilly  constructed  sys- 
tems have  been  set  aside  for  experiments  that  had  only  novelty  to 
recommend  them ;  faithful  teachers  have  found  their  best  work 
unden^alued  and  vilipended ;  and  improvements  of  the  utmost 
importance  have  been  arrested  in  the  name  of  a  false  and  injurious 
economy. 

If  our  school  elections  can  only  be  made  to  depend  on  the  qualifi- 
cations and  merits  of  the  candidates,  there  is  no  reason  why  our 
schools  may  not  be  under  the  most  judicious  management,  retaining 
all  that  is  worth  keeping  in  past  methods,  and  constantly  advanc- 
ing from  bad  to  good,  or  from  good  to  better. 

Another  reason  why  we  would  favor  female  suffrage  in  school 
matters  is,  that  we  want  and  need  women  on  our  school  committees. 
We  as  yet  have  had  very  few ;  but  those  few  have  rendered  impor- 
tant service.  In  one  instance,  a  .woman  at  the  head  of  a  school 
committee  was  acknowledged  by  all  her  to^^ns-people  to  have  done 
more  for  the  schools  in  a  single  year  than  had  been  effected  by 
committees  of  men  for  twenty  years  before.  It  is  admitted,  I 
believe,  in  Boston,  that  the  schools  have  never  had  more  able  and 
efficient  servants  than  the  women  on  the  school  board.  There  are 
many  of  our  country  towns  where  it  is  difficult  to  find  men,  but 
easy  to  find  women,  who  have  the  ability,  culture,  disposable  leisure 
and  willingness  to  sen^e,  which  are  needed  on  a  school  board.  But 
if  women  are  to  be  elected  for  this  service  in  any  considerable 
numbers,  it  must  be  mainly  through  the  influence  of  women.  They 
best  know  who,  among  themselves,  are  fitted  for  the  work ;  and 
they,  in  general,  are  far  more  solicitous  than  men  to  have  the  work 
well  done. 

Here  I  have  reached  a  point  at  which  it  is  difficult  to  discriminate 
between  suff'rage  and  office,  the  electors  and  the  elected ;  for  the 
most  weighty  reasons  why  women  should  take  a  large  share  in  the 
school  suffrage,  and  those  for  their  being  largel}^  represented  on  the 
school  boards,  are  in  part  identical,  and  in  part  so  nearly  identical 
that  they  may  be  fitly  considered  together. 

Women  should  vote  and  hold -office  in  school  matters,  because 
thej',  in  general,  far  surpass  men  in  educational  ability,  tact,  expe- 
rience, knowledge  and  wisdom.  Every  mother,  worthy  of  the 
name,  is  an  educator.  Men  bear  comparatively  a  small  part  in  the 
training  of  their  children.  The  child's  first  lessons  are  at  his 
mother's  knee.     She  understands  child  nature  ;   is  conversant  with 
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the  avenues  to  the  child's  mind  and  heart.     What  men  who  are 
not  professional  teachers  know  about  education,  is,  for  the  most 
part,  from  theory,  tradition,  authority,  —  not  from  experience.     A 
system  wins  their  favorable  regard,  not  so  much  by  its  intrinsic 
merits  as  by  its  completeness  in  the  externals  of  organization,  pre- 
cision, drill   and   statistics.     They   are   apt  to  be  satisfied  with 
methods  that  look  well  and  sound  well,  even  though  they  weaiy  the 
pupil's   body,  or  starve  his  mind,  or  substitute  amusement  for 
instruction,  or  mechanical  performance  for  intellectual  achieve- 
ment.    I   am  inclined  to  think  that  mothers  ofben  grieve   and 
murmur,  where  fathers  approve  and   admire  because  everything  is 
done  by  rule.     It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  mother  to  express 
distrust,  even  dislike,  of  the  kind  of  puppet  movement,  machine 
work  and  parrot  utterance,  which,  on  a  review  day,  is  sure  to  make 
a  profoundly  favorable  impression  on  an  average  committee  of  men. 
In  sa}dng  these  things,  I  am  only  stating  what  could  hardlj^  by  any 
possibility,  be  otherwise.     There  are  many  fathers  who  scarcely  see 
their  children,  except  on  Sunday.     With  the  present  hours  and 
customs  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  larger  cities,  and  still  more,  of 
their  suburban  population,  there  are  thousands  of  men  who  are 
absent  from  their  homes  from  the  early  morning  till   near  their 
children's  bedtime.     Meanwhile,  the  mother  has  the  child's  confi- 
dence ;    asks  him  about  his  school  experiences ;   hears  from   him 
whatever  has  interested   him  at  school ;   tests   his*  knowledge   of 
lettei*s  and  their  powers,  of  words  and  their  meaning,  of  numbers 
and  their  combinations ;   keeps  herself  au  courant  with  his  school 
life.     I  know  that  there  are  mothers,  of  whom  this  is  not  true, — 
mothers  who  hire  deputies,  and  are  strangers  to  their  own  children  ; 
but  they  are  a  small  minority.     Nine-tenths  of  American  mothers 
are  mothers  to  the  uttennost  of  their  knowledge  and    ability, — 
many  of  them,  indeed,  not  over- wise  ;  some  of  them  not  very  able, 
but  putting  into  their  motherhood  the  best  that  the}'  have  and  are, 
and  better  fitted  to  judge  and  act  as  to  what  concerns  their  children 
than  as  to  any  or  all  other  things  whatsoever. 

I  am  sure  that  I  am  not  expressing  this  opinion  as  to  the  com- 
parative intelligence  and  interest  of  men  and  women  in  school 
matters  on  a  priori  grounds.  During  a  large  part  of  mj^  life  I 
have  been  on  school  boards,  ami  am  now  in  ni}-  eighth  or  ninth 
year  of  continuous  service  in  the  city  of  my  present  residence. 
Parents  come  to  me  very  frequently  on  school  business ;  but  ten 
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mothers  come  to  one  father.  Indeed,  a  father  hardly  ever  comes, 
unless  he  is  a  widower,  or  his  wife  an  invalid.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  wife  will  often  come  with  an  infant  in  her  arms,  or  leading  a 
child  too  young  to  be  left  alone.  This,  of  course,  among  the  poorer 
classes.  But  in  higher  social  regions  the  case  is  similar.  The  son 
of  a  merchant  or  a  professional  man  has  been  guilty  of  some  school 
offence  for  which  he  is  sent  to  me ;  I  send  a  message  or  a  note, 
asking  to  see  his  father ;  his  mother  comes  instead ;  or,  if  the 
father  comes,  he  will,  more  probably  than  not,  tell  me  that  his  wife 
insisted  on  his  coming,  and  will  refer  to  his  wife's  authority  for 
whatever  he  affirms  or  promises.  I  am  often  surprised,  not,  in- 
deed, at  the  intelligence  of  women  of  culture  as  to  these  matters, 
but  at  the  good  sense  and  right  feeling  of  women  who  have  only 
poor  and  mean  surroundings.  I  may  misjudge  the  characters  of 
my  teachers ;  but  I  find  that  my  opinion  —  such  as  it  is  —  of  the 
primary  school  teachers  under  my  ward,  is  generally  coincident 
with  that  of  the  mothers  of  their  pupils.  These  mothers  very 
promptly  detect  faults  of  discipline,  or  defects  in  teaching  power. 
They  uniformly  appreciate  kindness,  assiduity  and  faithAilness  on 
the  teacher's  part,  and  know  whether  their  children  are  improving 
or  not-  At  school  examinations,  I  meet  many  mothers  and  sisters ; 
rarely  a  father.  I  find  that  many  of  the  teachers  under  my  charge 
maintain  a  fViendly  intercourse  with  mothers  of  their  pupils,  not  in 
consequence  of  advances  on  their  own  side,  but  because  the  moth- 
ers feel  that  they  have  business  relations  with  the  school  and  the 
teacher,  and  they  prefer  to  transact  the  business  in  person. 

There  are,  among  the  mooted  topics  of  school  government,  dis- 
cipline and  instruction,  not  a  few  subjects  on  which  the  experience 
and  judgment  of  women,  whether  as  voters  or  as  school  officials, 
possess  a  much  higher  authority  than  can  be  conceded  to  men. 
Let  me  enumerate  a  few  of  these  subjects,  of  which  the  list  might 
be  indefinitely  extended. 

The  questions  relating  to  bodily  chastisement,  are,  I  suppose, 
settled  in  but  few  of  our  towns  and  cities ;  perhaps  not  finally 
settled  in  these  few.  Should  such  chastisement  be  wholly  disused  ? 
Should  it  be  reserved  for  extreme  cases  ?  If  so,  under  what  con- 
ditions or  restrictions?  If  it  be  abolished,  how  shall  its  place  be 
supplied  ?  This  is  not  so  easy  a  subject  as  it  seems.  Even  on  the 
score  of  humanity  to  the  child,  the  question  has  two  sides.  There 
are  not  wanting  cases  in  which  the  stubborn  child,  whom  a  moder- 
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ate  school  chastisement  might  subdue,  is  sent  home,  to  be  brutally 
whipped  by  a  savage  father,  or  even  by  a  father  who  sincerely  thinks 
be  is  doing  his  duty.  My  own  opinion,  indeed,  is  in  favor  of  the 
entire  disuse  of  bodily  infliction  of  every  kind,  but  I  am  not  so  sure 
that  I  should  not  welcome  the  judgment  of  an  assembly  of  mothers ; 
and  if  I  had  as  colleagues  on  the  school  board,  two  or  three  such 
women  as  would  best  represent  my  female  fellow-citizens,  I  should 
accept  their  decision  as  literally  a  verdict, — a  ^)€rum  dictum. 

Another  important  class  of  questions  relates  to  the  hours  of 
school.  How  many  hours,  each  day,  shall  be  spent  in  school  ?  How 
shall  the  hours  vary  with  the  age  of  the  pupils  ?  How  much  time 
shall  be  given  to  recesses !  Shall  there  be  one  session  or  two, 
each  day  ?  In  connection  with  these  is  the  closely  allied  question, 
Shall  any,  or  if  any,  how  much  school  work,  and  by  what  classes 
of  scholars,  be  required  to  be  done  out  of  school?  These  are 
questions  of  vital  importance  to  the  health  of  body  and  of  mind . 
They  have  hitherto  been  answered  chiefly  by  men,  and  I  know  that 
mothers  have  often  been  dissatisfled  with  the  answers.  Almost 
down  to  our  own  time  they  have  been  treated  with  little  regard  to 
the  child's  limited  power  of  labor  or  endurance,  and  need  of  exer- 
cise and  recreation.  The  tendency  is  now,  as  it  seems  to  me,  toward 
the  opposite  extreme,  by  which  work  is  subordinated  to  play,  and 
the  mental  regimen  is  administered  according  to  Hahnemann's 
method  of  infinitesimal  doses.  The  majority  of  mothers  would 
repudiate  both  extremes  ;  and  under  the  advice  of  women  compe- 
tent to  the  oflice,  our  school  hours  and  requirements  would  be  much 
more  nearly-  adjusted  to  the  average  child  nature  than  they  ever 
will  be  by  male  educationists,  who  are  very  apt  to  regard  children 
as  capable  of  unlimited  endurance  and  unrestricted  experiment. 

With  regard  to  the  material  conditions  and  mechanical  arrange- 
ments of  the  school  room  women  would,  in  general,  be  wiser  than 
men.  Their  in-door  and  sedentary  life  makes  them  more  sensitive 
to  whatever  concerns  heat  and  ventilation  ;  and  their  instinctive 
perception  of  fitness  and  comfort  would  be  of  important  service  in 
settling  the  controversies  between  diverse  patterns  and  antagonistic 
patents  for  school  chairs  and  desks.  Their  keener  aesthetic  sense 
would  relieve  the  bald  and  niggardly  utilitarianism  of  the  accessories 
of  education  by  whatever  of  beauty  could  be  won  from  surrounding 
nature,  or  supplied  by  costless  art.  Costless  art,  I  sa}' ;  for  beauty 
in  proportion,  form  and  color,  costs  no  more  than  ugliness, — nay, 
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sometimes  costs  less  ;  for,  ne  quid  nimis^  ''  nothing  too  much,"  is, 
equally  with  "  nothing  too  little,"  a  canon  of  good  taste.  Under 
the  government  of  women,  I  am  sure  that  our  school  houses  and 
rooms  would  be  clean  and  neat ;  that  flowers  would  not  be  wanting 
there  ;  that  if  there  were  a  patch  of  unused  ground  on  the  premises, 
it  would  not  be  abandoned  to  burdocks  and  stramony ;  and  that, 
if  a  new  site  for  a  school  house  were  chosen,  a  spot  would  not  be 
selected  (as  has  been  too  often  the  case  in  our  country  towns), 
because  it  was  a  spot  that  could  be  of  no  other  use  or  service  for 
man  or  beast. 

Then  there  are  various  departments  and  methods  of  school  work, 
in  which  the  judgment  of  women  is  worth  immeasurably  more  than 
that  of  men.  The  teaching  of  needle- work  in  our  public  schools 
has  been  strongly,  in  some  instances  successfully,  opposed  by  men ; 
and  committees  of  men  have  repeatedly  refused  to  admit  it,  of 
have  rejected  it  after  a  confessedly  successful  trial.  To  me  it  seems 
essential.  To  many  a  poor  girl  it  is  of  immensely  greater  impor- 
tance that  she  should  know  how  to  sew,  tlian  that  she  should  be 
able  to  read.  It  may,  in  numerous  instances,  determine  the  question 
between  a  worth}',  thrift}'  and  useful  life,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
vice,  infamy  and  ruin,  on  the  other.  But  I  am  less  affected,  in  this 
matter,  by  my  own  judgment,  than  by  the  fact  that  I  know  of  but 
a  single  woman  of  sense  and  culture  that  does  not  think  on  the 
subject  as  I  do.  I  find  that  the  women  with  whom  my  school 
labors  have  brought  me  into  comnmnication  are,  without  an  excep- 
tion, emphatic,  earnest,  zealous  in  the  cause  of  needle-work  in 
schools  ;  and  I  am  sure  that,  wherever  women  can  hold  the  balance 
of  power  in  school  elections  and  legislation,  not  a  girl  will  be  left 
without  a  skill  that  shall  enable  her  to  keep  in  fitting  repair  her  own 
garments,  and,  in  due  time,  those  of  her  husband  and  children. 

As  to  the  improved  methods  of  elementary  education,  they  have 
almost  all  been  imported  into  schools  from  the  nursery,  and  owe 
tlieir  invention  to  women,  however  largely  men  may  have  borne 
part  in  their  propagandism.  Under  the  old  regime,  there  was  an 
almost  impassable  barrier  between  the  alphabet  and  its  use,  and 
it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  an  infant  class  to  wait  for  weeks  or 
months  after  learning  the  forms  and  names  of  all  the  letters,  before 
they  had  the  slightest  comprehension  of  their  power ;  for  there  is 
no  more  intrinsic  reason  why  c-a-t  should  spell  cat^  than  why  it 
should  spell  elephant.     It  is  found  on  trial   that  letters  can  be 
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learned  much  more  readily  by  their  sounds,  that  is,  by  their  actual 
position  and  use  in  words,  than  by  their  conventional  names.  But 
this,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  a  discovery  of  Maria  Edgeworth,  in 
teaching  her  father's  younger  children.  It  was  embodied  in  her 
"  Essays  on  Practical  PMucation,"  published  almost  a  century  ago. 
It  was  successfblly  tried  by  many  mothers  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  ;  and  if  wise  women  had  had  the  direction  of  our  schools, 
it  would  have  found  its  place  there,  without  the  aid  of  those  special 
alphabets  and  abnormal  modes  of  typography  with  which  it  is  now 
identified.  B}*^  these  phonograpliic  devices  the  labor  of  learning  to 
read  is  so  much  abridged  as  to  reconcile  me  to  the  leaven  of 
charlatanry  by  which,  chiefly,  as  I  think,  they  have  been  adapted  to 
the  receptivity  of  the  masculine  brain ;  but  the  work  would  have 
been  better  done  if  more  simply  done,  as  would  have  beeil  the  case 
but  for  the  intervention  of  book-making  men. 

It  is  equally  from  the  nursery  that  have  been  derived  the  various 
methods  of  elementary  teaching  by  which  real  instruction  takes 
the  place  of  books ;  lessons  about  things,  of  mere  meaningless 
words ;  and  exercises  in  speaking  and  writing  English,  of  that 
hybrid  pseudo-gramtoar  miscalled  English,  on  which  so  large  a 
proportion  of  school  time  has  been  wasted. 

Technical  methods,  pretentious  text-books  and  plausible  can- 
vassers, would  have  their  claims  most  thorough!}'  tested  bj'  the 
patient  attention,  cautious  good  sense  and  unerring  tact  of  the 
judicious  women  who  ought  to  be  on  our  school  boards.  Men, 
indeed,  are  lavish  of  utterances  of  distrust,  or  even  contempt,  for 
whatever  educational  novelties  are  forced  upon  their  notice  ;  but 
tbo}'  often  lack  the  time,  as  often  the  patience,  for  careful  exami- 
nation ;  thej'  3ield  to  importunity  in  order  to  save  themselves 
trouble ;  and  as  to  many  a  worthless  text-book,  that  has  had  a 
brief,  but  wide  and  lucrative  popularity,  lasting  till  it  was  found 
out,  the  story  of  its  introduction  would  be  a  paraphrase  of  that  of 
the  unjust  judge  in  the  parable,  substituting  the  inextinguishable 
agent  for  the  poor  widow  of  whom  he  said,  "  Lest  by  her  continual 
coming  she  wearj^  me."  Changes  of  text-books  are  oftener  an  evil 
than  a  benefit,  and  an  e\'il  that  would  be  greatly  diminished,  were 
more  quiet  leisure,  such  as  man}^  women,  but  few  men,  can  bestow, 
given  to  the  examination  of  the  old  books  and  the  new. 

The  relation  of  the  kindergarten  to  the  common  school  S3^stem, 
is  an  important  and  pressing  subject,  on  which  we  need  women's 
wisdom.     For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  method  of 
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the  kindergarten,  as  a  whole,  is  practicable  or  desirable  in  our 
public  schools ;  while  I  doubt  not  that  there  are  some  of  its 
features,  modes  and  principles,  that  would  add  largely  to  the  use- 
fulness of  these  schools.  But  with  committees  composed  wholly 
of  men,  the  alternative  will  probably  be  adoption  or  rejection  in 
toto;  while  we  might  expect  of  women  a  detailed  examination  of 
the  German  system,  and  a  wise  eclecticism  which  should  avail 
itself  of  whatever  will  bear  transplanting  into  the  so  very  different 
condition  and  surroundings  of  our  American  schools. 

These  are  but  specimens  of  the  many  educational  topics  to  which 
the  attention  of  women  is  much  more  likely  to  be  called,  than  that 
of  men,  and  on  which,  equally  by  nature,  condition  and  culture, 
they  are  better  fitted  for  judicious  decision  and  action. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  in  our  public  schools,  at 
every  moment,  more  girls  than  boys, — the  sons  of  working  men, 
and,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  those  of  business  men,  being 
removed  from  school  at  an  earlier  age  than  their  daughters,  for 
labor,  apprenticeship  or  clerkship.  The  management  of  girls  con- 
stitutes, therefore,  a  preponderant  portion  of  the  school  work  as 
to  which  voters  must  decide  and  school  boards  act.  Who  will 
maintain  for  a  moment  that  men  know  as  well  as  women  what  sort 
of  regime  is  fitted  for  female  pupils  ;  what  they  need  ;  what  they 
can,  and  what  they  cannot  bear ;  how  far  they  are  benefited  by 
the  same  methods  that  are  pursued  with  the  boys ;  and  in  what 
respects,  rules  and  requirements  should  be  modified  in  their  behalf? 
Then  there  are  the  questions  still  at  issue  as  to  the  co-education 
of  the  sexes,  —  whether  it  shall  be  in  all  grades  of  schools  or  in 
the  lower  only ;  and  whether,  in  schools  of  the  higher  grades, 
girls  and  boys  shall  be  required  to  pass  over  the  same  curriculum ; 
or  whether  the  courses  of  study  shall  be  so  varied,  at  the  option  of 
the  girls,  as  to  embrace  less  of  mathematics  and  of  technical 
science,  and  more  of  art  or  of  literature.  These  are  problems,  in 
solving  which,  men  have  wrought  tentatively  and  awkwardly,  and 
in  which  the  authority  of  wise  and  cultivated  women  ought  to 
have  prevailing  weight. 

Even  a  stronger  reason  why  women  should  be  directly  and  influ- 
entially  concerned  in  the  management  of  our  schools,  is,  that  so 
very  large  a  proportion  of  the  teachers  are  women.  I  have  not 
collected  statistics  to  anj-  considerable  extent ;  but  from  the  field 
comprehended  within  my  certain  knowledge,  I  should  say  that 
there  are,  at  least,  six  times  as  many  women  as  men  employed  in 
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our  public  schools.  The  proportion  has  increased  greatly  within 
the  last  few  years,  and  is  still  increasing.  This  increase  is  due  to 
several  causes.  The  standard  of  female  education  has  so  far  risen, 
as  to  furnish  an  enlarged  number  of  well-qualified  female  teachers. 
It  has  been  discovered  that  the  teaching  faculty  exists  much  more 
largely,  and  with  more  numerous  cases  of  exceptional  ability, 
among  women,  than  among  men.  There  is,  also,  another  reason, 
of  which  men  ought  to  be  ashamed,  and  which,  I  trust,  female 
suffrage  will  cancel,  namely,  that  a  woman's  services  can  gener- 
ally be  obtained  for  half,  or  less  than  half,  of  what  would  be  paid 
for  a  man's  much  poorer  services.  The  instances  are  not  rare,  in 
which  the  principal  of  a  school  —  himself  of  moderate  capacity  — 
owes  his  reputation  in  great  part  to  the  energy,  ability  and  zeal 
of  his  female  assistants  —  both  born  and  thoroughly  bred  to  the 
work —  whose  wages  are  less  than  his  savings.  Indeed,  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  word  salary  —  salt-money  —  is  hardly  too  mean 
to  be  applied  to  the  paltry  compensation  which  many  highly  gifted 
and  educated  female  teachers  are  now  receiving.  This  gross 
injustice,  we  trust  that  female  voters  will  not  be  slow  to  remedy. 

But  apart  from  this,  I  think  that  every  man  who  has  had  any 
considerable  amount  of  school  service,  has  encountered  subjects 
and  occasions  on  which  he  could  not  have  so  full  an  explanation 
and  understanding  with  the  female  teachers  under  his  charge,  as 
a  woman  in  his  place  might  have  had.  There  are  important 
questions  and  details  of  school  regime  into  which  conventional 
delicacy  forbids  him  to  enter.  There  are  confidences  which  a 
female  teacher  wants  and  needs  to  make,  which  she  cannot  obtrude 
upon  a  man.  A  closer  intimacy  with  members  of  a  school  board, 
and  a  fuller  sympathy  than  it  can  ordinarily  be  becoming  for  a 
man  to  invite  or  cherish,  would  be  of  unspeakable  worth  to  a 
young  girl  at  the  outset  of  her  career  as  a  teacher ;  and  hardly  less 
so,  at  the  epochs  of  peculiar  difl3eulty,  trial  or  discouragement 
which  will  chequer  her  whole  subsequent  course.  I  doubt  whether 
there  could  be  found  a  female  teacher  in  the  younger  half  of  the 
number  —  perhaps  not  many  in  the  older  —  who  would  not  receive 
as  a  veritable  Godsend  the  supervision  and  the  kind  ofl[!ces  of  such 
women  as  would  be  of  her  committee,  were  there  women,  elected 
by  women,  on  the  board. 

I  have  thus  given  in  detail  the  various  reasons  why  women 
should  be  invested  with  a  full  share  of  authority,  and  should  per- 
form their  full  share  of  duty,  in  connection  with  our  public  schools. 
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There  is  yet  one  additional  reason,  underlying,  overlapping  and 
exceeding  all  the  rest.  The  school  should  be  regarded,  not  as  a 
separate  institution  from  the  home  worthy  of  the  name,  but  as  the 
extension  and  complement  of  the  home.  The  parental  spirit  should 
pervade  the  discipline  of  the  school,  and  a  home  feeling  should  be 
cherished  among  the  pupils,  —  a  spirit  which  will  be  recognized  as 
congenial,  a  feeling  which  will  rise  spontaneously,  in  the  hearts  of  the 
nurslings  of  true  homes,  and  which  will  impart  home-like  experi- 
ences to  those  whose  dwellings  are  not  homes.  The  tendency  of 
artificial,  man-made  school  systems,  is  often  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. I  sometimes  think,  in  a  school  with  a  teacher  (whether  man 
or  womiin)  of  the  martinet  type,  that  the  formative  germ  of  the 
school  system  is  derived  from  the  army,  rather  than  from  the 
home.  We  must  look  to  women  to  make  our  schools  more  and 
more  home-like.  I  am  sure  that  their  participation  in  school  work 
must  have  this  tendency.  They  will  vote  and  serve  in  their  educa- 
tional functions,  without  losing  their  self-consciousness  as  mothers 
and  sisters. 

One  word  in  conclusion.  Were  there  not  a  public  school  in  the 
country,  and  were  such  schools  about  to  be  established  now  as  an 
entirely  new  institution ;  were  it  foreseen  that  the  schools  were 
going  to  share  the  work  of  education  mainly  with  the  mothers 
rather  than  with  the  fathers,  and  that  the  major  part  of  the  pupils 
would  be  girls,  and  five-sixths  of  the  teachers  women, — would  the 
wisdom  of  the  nineteenth  century  submit  the  entire  system  to  the 
management  of  men ;  or  would  it  not  rather  seem  so  pre-eminently 
the  work  of  women,  that,  though  men  might  take  the  nominal  lead 
(as  they  are  wont  to  do  in  all  public  matters),  the  authority,  infiu- 
ence  and  service  of  women  would  be  deemed  indispensable?  To 
this  question  there  can,  I  think,  be  but  one  answer.  Why,  then, 
should  we  not  reorganize  our  system  on  the  plan  on  which  we 
shouM  construct  it  de  novo  9  When  our  public  schools  came  into 
being,  they  were  not  meant  for  girls,  and  the  education  of  women 
was  regarded  as  of  little  consequence.  The  schools  thus,  in  the 
beginning,  were  necessarily  the  concern  and  charge  of  men.  But 
now  that  women  are  men's  peers,  and  more,  as  to  culture,  and 
receive  this  culture  chiefiy  at  the  public  charge,  there  remains  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  render  to  the  public  the  reciprocal 
service  of  control,  care  and  government,  in  the  educational  system 
of  which  they  have  become  the  most  favored  beneficiaiies. 
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READ  BT   PBE8IDEMT   AKDERSONi    OF  BOCHE8TER   UNIYEBSITY. 

(September  10,  1879.) 

The  moral  code  of  a  people  is,  speaking  generally,  derived  from 
one  or  all  of  the  following  sources :  either  (1)  from  Divine  revela- 
tion or  what  it  believes  to  be  such ;  or  (2)  from  the  aggregate  of 
the  moral  judgments  of  the  community,  as  expressed  in  moral 
treatises  or  in  proverbs  or  fables ;  or  (3)  from  what  common  and 
long  continued  experience  has  wrought  into  customs  supposed  to 
be  obligatory  or  useful. 

In  an  ideal  state  of  things,  this  moral  code  would  be  in  harmony 
with  absolute  right.  But  practically,  no  human  society  attains  t^ 
such  a  condition,  hence  there  are  always  two  standards  of  action, 
the  ideal  and  the  actual.  In  a  community  which  is  in  a  state  of 
moral  progress,  the  tendency  is  towards  a  conformity  of  the  actual 
with  the  ideal.  I  shall  take  acceunt  here,  only  of  the  moral  stand- 
ard which  represents  the  average  of  opinion  among  a  given  people. 
The  i>enalties  for  the  violation  of  such  a  code  are  in  general :  (1) 
The  consciousness  of  ill  desert  and  self-condemnation  on  the  part 
of  him  who  offends  against  it.  (2)  The  concentration  against  such 
an  offender  of  an  outraged  public  opinion.  (3)  The  fear  of  Divine 
retribution  either  in  this  life,  or  the  life  to  come.  However  severe 
these  penalties  may  be,  they  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  described, 
defined  or  fixed  by  civil  enactments,  nor  enforced  by  civil  officers 
through  physical  pains  and  penalties.  It  is  only  in  a  vague  and 
metaphorical  sense  that  the  term  law  is  used  in  regard  to  morals. 
The  uniformly  acting  force  to  which  we  give  the  name  law,  is 
simply  the  constantly  recurring  "ought"  or  "ought  not"  Of  the 
conscience.  As  an  expression  of  the  will  of  Him  who  constituted 
the  mind,  it  may  be  called  a  command.  But  it  is  not,  either  in 
the  mode  of  its  expression  or  the  fixed  and  objective  nature  of  its 
penalties,  analogous  to  the  civil  law. 

The  civil  law  covers  that  portion  of  human  obligations  which  it 
is  possible,  or  legitimate,  to  sanction  b}^  physical  pains  and  penalties. 
It  consists  of  a  body  of  rules  enacted  by  the  State,  designed  to 
mark  out  courses  of  action   to   the   obedient,  and  to   limit   and 
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determine  the  action  of  executive  and  judicial  officers  in  the  appli- 
cation of  its  penalties  to  the  disobedient*.  These  laws  among 
civilized  peoples  are :  (1)  either  written  commands  formally  issued 
by  the  legislative  authority,  with  definite  penalties  announced  ;  or 
(2)  judicial  decisions  b}'  which  these  commands  are  interpreted, 
harmonized  or  supplemented.  These  decisions,  in  order  to  be  laws, 
must  be  liable  to  enforcement  by  similar  pains  and  penalties  with 
those  written  commands  on  which  they  are  founded. 

This  pretorial  or  judicial  legislation  last  named,  is  built  up  in 
general :  (1)  by  giving  legal  authority  and  sanctions  to  prevailing 
customs  having  their  origin  in  religion,  race-peculiarities  and 
external  phj^sical  conditions;  or  (2)  from  the  adoption,  by  the 
judicial  body,  of  the  oral  or  written  opinions  of  men  whose  judg- 
ments from  any  cause  may  have  come  to  have  weight  sufficient  to 
justify  their  acceptance ;  or  (3)  from  the  adoption,  by  the  judiciar}', 
of  the  doctrines  and  provisions  of  celebrated  foreign  codes  which 
have  acquired  authority  by  time  or  their  intrinsic  excellence;  or 
(4)  from  the  adoption,  from  time  to  time,  of  maxims  and  principles 
from  the  code  of  morals  commonly  received  in  the  nation,  but 
hitherto  unexpressed  in  positive  law. 

As  all  these  sources  of  civil  law  alike  represent,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  the  average  moral  opinions  of  the  people  governed,  it 
is  e\ident  that  law  and  its  sources,  in  the  moral  life  of  any  nation, 
mutually  act  and  re-act  on  each  other.  There  is  a  tendency  on  the 
'  part  of  the  law  to  affect  the  moral  judgment  and  moral  action  of 
the  governed  ;  and  a  still  stronger  tendency  on  the  part  of  an  exist- 
ing moral  code  to  become  incorporated  into  the  body  of  the  civil 
law.  The  two  sj'stems  alwaj's  tend  to  approach  each  other.  If 
the  morality  of  the  law  is  in  any  considerable  degree  above  public 
moral  opinion,  its  requirements  will  be  evaded  or  executed  with 
difficult3\  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  public  morality  is  above  that 
of  the  law,  there  will  be  a  constant,  and,  in  the  end,  a  successfdl 
effort  to  elevate  the  tone  of  the  law  or  to  give  it  additional  severity 
in  execution.  In  countries  despotically  governed,  the  movement 
which  tends  to  assimilate  the  public  and  private  law  to  public  moral 
opinion  will  be  indirect  and  slow.  In  governments  where  the 
appeal  to  public  opinion  is  direct  and  frequent,  the  adjustment 
between  the  practical  public  conscience  and  the  civil  law  is  likely 
to  be  rapid  and  easily  effected. 

In  countries  where  (as  is  common)  the  great  majority  of  the 
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people  have  accepted  a  given  religious  faith,  that  faith  will  influence 
most  powerftilly  for  good  or  evil  the  moral  code  which  they  accept 
and  practice.  As  all  accretions  to  a  nation's  laws,  either  through 
statutes  or  judicial  agency,  must  be  drawn  ultimately  from  its  code 
of  morals,  all  efforts  for  legal  reform  which  are  likely  to  be  per- 
manent, must  begin  and  be  carried  forward  by  corresponding  efforts 
to  elevate  the  standard  and  practice  of  personal  morality.  It  will 
be  seen,  however,  that  though  there  is  a  close  relation  between  a 
nation's  moral  code  and  its  civil  law,  they  are  always  to  be  dis- 
criminated from  each  other.  Customs  and  moral  precepts,  how- 
ever much  they  may  be  respected,  and  however  widely  they  may  be 
diffused,  are  not  law  until  they  have  been  incorporated  into  some 
statute  or  have  been  recognized  as  binding  by  some  authoritative 
judicial  body,  so  that  their  observance  can  be  enforced  by  physical 
pains  and  penalties.  Many  writers,  speaking  of  the  common  law, 
or  the  Lex  non  scrtpta^  as  distinguished  from  statute  law,  which  is 
designated  as  the  Lex  scripta,  convey  the  impression  that  in  our 
country  and  England  there  exists  a  body  of  customar}^  or  common 
law  outside  both  of  statutes  and  authoritative  legal  decisions.  It 
is  true  that  in  all  trades  and  forms  of  business  there  are  manifold 
usages  which  have  existed  time  out  of  mind.  But  neither  these 
nor  any  particular  or  general  precepts  of  morality  are  law,  or  can 
become  law,  until  they  are  formally  decided  to  be  such  by  some 
authorized  and  regularly  constituted  judicial  bodj'. 

Still  more  clearly  is  the  relation  of  morals  to  law  illustrated  in 
equity  jurisprudence.  Grotius  sa^'s,  "  cequilas  est  virtus  volvntatis 
correctrix  ejus  quo  lex  propter  universalitatem  deficit."  Schlegel 
defines  equit}*  as  ''  the  law  qualified  by  historical  circumstances." 
Mr.  Charles  Butler  says  that  it  "  arises  from  the  inability  of  human 
foresight  to  establish  any  rule  which,  however  salutary  in  general, 
is  not,  in  some  particular  cases,  evidently  unjust  and  oppressive." 
It  is  evidently  impossible  that  any  code  or  single  statute  can 
embrace  all  the  infinite  variety  of  human  discords  and  relations,  or 
can  provide  for  all  possible  contingencies  in  the  definition  of  any 
particular  class  of  rights  and  wrongs.  Hence  some  contrivance  to 
meet  those  cases  in  which  the  application  of  existing  laws  would, 
in  the  manifold  complication  of  human  affairs,  work  evident 
injustice,  must,  in  every  rational  S3'stem  of  jurispnidence,  be 
provided. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  this  correctional  system  which  is  called 
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equity  jurisprudence,  the  judge  must  be  limited  in  his  decisions  by 
rules  and  principles  drawn  inmiediately  and  directly  from  the  com- 
mon moral  code  or  system  of  the  nation,  lying  outside  of,  and 
apart  from,  the  strict  letter  of  the  law.  When  such  moral  princi- 
ples have  once  been  incorporated  into  decisions,  they  soon,  by 
being  classified,  pass  into  equitable  rules,  become  guides  of 
future  magistrates,  and,  within  their  proper  sphere  of  application, 
have  the  authority  of  law.  Equity  may  be  defined  as  the  direct 
conversion  of  moral  precepts  and  judgments  into  l^al  decisions 
by  the  authority  of  a  court.  These  moral  principles  may  be  drawn 
from  the  ordinary  current  moral  code  of  the  people ;  or  from  the 
writings  of  men  who  have  given  special  attention  to  conflict  of  duties 
and  cases  of  conscience,  such  as  writers  on  ethics,  casuistr}^  or  canon 
law,  or  from  foreign  codes  and  commentaries  thereon,  such  as 
the  lioman  law  and  its  expositors. 

Judge  Story  says:  "  P>om  the  moment  when  principles  of 
decisions  came  to  be  acted  on  in  chancer}'  the  Roman  law  fVunished 
abundant  material  to  erect  a.  superstructure  at  once  solid,  con- 
venient and  lofty,  adapted  to  human  wants  and  enriched  by  the  aid 
of  human  wisdom,  experience  and  learning."  Com.  on  Equity 
Juris.,  §  23. 

The  fact  that  the  earl}'  English  chancellors  were  clergymen, 
specially  versed  in  the  canon  law  and  casuistry,  illustrates  the 
immediate  nature  of  tlie  process  through  which  moral  rules  were, 
by  equity  courts,  changed  into  law  with  physical  penalties  attached. 
Spclman  says  tliat  priests  were  made  vice|oys  during  the  absence 
of  kings  7  times  ;  12  were  made  justiciars  ;  160,  chancellors  ;  down 
to  the  26th  year  of  Henry  VIII.  Down  to  that  time  also,  all 
Masters  of  the  Rolls  were  taken  from  the  clergy.  From  the  nature 
of  the  case  these  correctional  judgments  must  have  been  at  first 
vague  and  unsystematic,  but  the  thought  of  centuries  has  reduced 
the  principles  of  judgment  to  orders  and  classes,  which,  though 
refined  and  complicated,  are  reasonably  fixed  and  certain. 

Casuistry  in  the  hands  of  priests,  and  equity  in  the  hands  of  men 
like  Lord  Eldon,  have  acquired  a  bad  reputation.  But  we  suppose, 
that  treatises  on  practical  ethics  and  chancery  law  can  each  show 
a  body  of  fixed  and  definite  principles.  We  suppose  that  the 
decisions,  which  have  grown  up  in  the  lapse  of  time,  are  sufficiently 
definite  to  guide  the  equity  judge  in  his  labors,  by  w:jy8  nearly  as 
clear  and  simple  as  tliose  which  statutes  and  decisions  mark  out  for 
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the  courts  of  law.  We  must,  of  course,  leave  it  to  professional 
knowledge  to  decide  whether  Lord  Bacon's  ideal  of  a  law  court  and 
the  rules  which  should  guide  it,  can  be  realized  in  equity  courts  and 
equity  jurisprudence :  etenim  optima  est  lex  quce  minimum  reliquit 
arbitrio  judicis  ;  optimus  judex  qui  minimum  sibi. 

We  will  now  consider  how  these  general  principles  are  illustrated 
in  the  actual  growth  of  Roman  and  English  law,  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining,  if  possible,  the  actual  relation  in  which  Christian 
morality  and  doctrine  stand  to  the  English  and  American  common 
law  at  the  present  time. 

An  alien  sojourning  in  Rome,  the  sovereign  government  of  whose 
country  had  no  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Roman  people,  "  had  no 
rights  which  the  Roman  Tribunals  could  enforce."  [Austin,  vol. 
2,  p.  570.]  This  unsocial  maxim  obtained  in  the  Roman  law  from 
the  earliest  times  to  a  late  period  of  the  empire.  When  a  nation 
was  conquered  by  Roman  arms,  the  people  were  not  made  Roman 
citizens,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  were  they  stripped  of  all  rights. 
Generally  they  were  permitted  to  retain  their  ancient  forms  of 
government  so  far  as  was  consistent  with  subjection  to  the  Roman 
power.  It  was  an  admitted  principle  that  "  the  law  of  Rome  itself 
should  not  be  applied,  unless  the  law  peculiar  to  the  particular  region 
shall  afford  no  solution  of  the  legal  difficulty."  [Austin,  vol.  2, 
p.  571.]  Hence  it  followed  that,  in  controversies  between  Romans 
and  provincials,  or  between  provincials  belonging  to  different  sub- 
ject nations,  there  was  no  law  or  court  available.  To  provide  for 
such  contingencies,  which  became  more  and  more  numerous  as  the 
Roman  Imperium  extended,  a  new  magistrate  was  created  called 
the  Prffitor  Peregriuus,  in  distinction  from  the  Praetor  Urbanus 
who  presided  over  the  administration  of  justice  to  Roman  citizens. 
This  Praetor  Pcregrinus  dispensed  justice  in  cases  arising:  (1) 
between  Roman  citizens  and  provincials,  (2)  between  citizens  of 
different  subject  provinces,  whose  residences  might  be  in  these 
provinces  themselves  or  Rome.  The  duties  of  these  magistrates 
led  them  to  seek  out  similarities  and  analogies  between  the  laws 
and  customs  of  ditlerent  States  and  establish  general  principles 
founded  in  universal  justice,  in  order  to  facilitate  their  somewhat 
novel  and  difficult  tasks.  The  decisions  of  these  Praitors,  and  the 
principles  which  they  set  forth  in  their  edicts,  gradually  grew  into 
a  coherent  system,  representing  a  far  more  pure  and  elevated  code 
of  morality  than  did  the  severe,  technical,  and  semi-barbarous  laws 
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administered  by  the  Prsetor  Urbantis.  This  system  of  law  was 
called  jus  omnium  gentium,  or  by  abbreviation,  jus  gentium,  in  con- 
tradistinction from  the  laws  of  Rome  proper,  called,  from  their 
being  the  peculiar  code  of  the  Roman  citizen  (or  civis) ,  the  jus 
civile. 

The  jus  gentium  was  ultimately  administered  by  all  the  executive 
and  judicial  officers  of  the  Republic  and  Empire  throughout  the 
Roman  world,  in  all  cases  to  which  it  was  applicable ;  and  it  ulti- 
mately became  so  incorporated  with  the  jus  civile  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  systems  came  to  denote  a  difference  in  their 
respective  sources,  rather  than  in  their  dignitj-,  authority  or  the 
classes  of  persons  to  which  they  were  applicable.  The  union  of 
the  jus  gentium  with  the  body  of  the  old  jus  civile,  effected  the 
absorption  into  the  Roman  law  of  the  common  moral  doctrines 
held  by  the  most  enlightened  thinkers  in  all  the  provinces  of  the 
Empire.  It  was  this  infusion  of  Catholic  morality,  due  mainly  to 
the  schools  of  Greek  phUosophy,  which  liberalized  the  Roman  law, 
gave  breadth  to  its  doctrines  and  made  it  a  code  for  the  civilized 
world. 

After  the  introduction  of  this  univeraal  element  into  the  Roman 
law  it  came,  by  the  influence  of  Greek  speculation,  to  be  called 
jus  naiurale,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  common  to  all  and  revealed 
to  man  by  natural -reason  and  conscience.  By  the  definition  of  the 
Institutes  it  is  made  to  include  the  instincts  and  appetites  of  ani- 
mals. But  this  extended  application  of  the  term  "  naturalis " 
is  thought  to  have  been  a  speculative  notion  of  Ulpian,  derived 
from  the  Stoics,  and  it  seems  to  have  had  no  practical  influence  on 
the  development  and  application  of  legal  principles. 

From  the  time  of  Cicero  to  that  of  Constantine,  the  Roman  law 
was  constantly  and  powerfully  influenced  by  the  Stoic  and  Aca- 
demic philosophy,  and  they  were  the  main  moral  sources  of  those 
doctrines  of  universal  justice  which  were  silently  and  quietly  pass- 
ing into  the  bod}'  of  the  ci^il  law,  through  their  incoi:poration  into 
judicial  decisions,  imperial  rescripts  and  constitutions,  where  they 
were  made  "  compulsory  by  public  authority."  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  scanty  justice  has  been  done  to  the  Greek  ele- 
ments in  Roman  law.  Take  away  from  the  writings  of  the  classi- 
cal jurists  all  which  they  owed  to  Greek  speculation  and  culture, 
and  a  comparatively  worthless  residuum  would  remain — a  body  of 
despotic,    narrow,    technical   rules,    encumbered   by  superstitious 
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observances,  deserving  of  anything  but  the  admiration  which  is 
justly  given  to  the  corpus  juris  civilis. 

After  the  introduction  of  Christianity  and  its  adoption  as  the 
state  religion,  its  morality  and  doctrines  took  the  place  previously 
occupied  by  the  speculations  of  the  Porch  and  the  Academy. 
Claims,  not  altogether  unfounded,  have  been  made  that  Christianity 
elevated  the  moral  thought  of  the  heathen  philosophers  through  the 
whole  period  from  Augustus  to  Constantine,  and  that  its  principles 
passed,  by  a  sort  of  capillary  attraction,  from  the  humble  Christian 
communities  through  the  whole  range  of  the  age's  thinking.  Upon 
this  point,  however,,  the  evidence  is  inadequate.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that,  after  the  time  of  Constantine,  the  evidence  is  superfluous 
in  its  abundance,  showing  the  influence  of  Christian  morality  upon 
Roman  Law.  The  brilliant  little  monograph  of  Troplong  traces 
the  existence  and  character  of  this  influence  in  detail,  with  abund- 
ant citations  in  proof  of  his  positions. 

Legar^,  a  most  competent  authority,  makes  the  following  state- 
ment :  [Origin  and  Influence  of  Roman  Legislation.] 

''  From  his  [Constantine's]  accession,  Christianity  became  the 
jus  gentium  of  Europe  or  the  basis  of  its  jus  gentium,  according  to 
the  definitions  of  the  civilians  themselves." 

This  influence  is  seen  with  special  clearness  in  the  Theodosian 
code,  which  is  founded  upon  the  constitutions  of  the  Christian  em- 
perors. The  influence  of  Christiauit}'  is  seen  also  in  the  legalization 
of  Sunda}'  obser\'ance ;  in  the  prohibition  of  the  brutal  sports  of 
the  Amphitheatres — of  the  selling  of  children — of  infanticide  ;  in 
the  mitigation  of  the  Patria  Potestas  which  made  children  the  slaves 
of  the  father  for  his  life ;  in  the  emancipation  of  woman  ;  in  the 
gradual  softening  of  the  state  of  slavery-  by  the  introduction  of  the 
cdonat;  in  the  provision  for  the  poor;  in  the  freeing  of  legal 
practice  from  the  cumbrous  and  useless  formalities  of  the  lawj-er 
priests  of  the  old  religion.  Legare  thus  speaks  of  the  reforms  of 
Justinian.  [Origin  and  Infl.  of  Rom.  Leg.,  page  515.]  "His 
reforms  are  a  perpetual  sacrifice  of  law  to  equity ;  of  science  to 
IX)licy  or  feeling ;  of  jus  civile  to  jus  gentium  ;  of  the  privileges  of 
the  citizens  to  the  rights  of  man ;  of  the  pride  and  prejudices  of 
Rome  to  the  genius  of  humanit}',  consecrated  by  the  religion  of 
Christ.  There  are  those  who  seem  to  imagine  that  the  civil  law 
has  existed,  as  a  science,  only  since  Justiuian  publisheil  it  in  the 
form  of  a  code.     The  ver}'  reverse  is  the  fact.     The  civil  law  lost 
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BO  many  of  its  peculiarities  by  his  unsparing  refonns  that  it  may 
be  said  more  properly  to  have  ceased  to  exist  at  that  time ;  to  have 
been  completely  transmuted  into  the  law  of  nature  and  the  universal 
eijuity  of  cultivated  nations  to  which  it  had  been,  for  a  long  time, 
gradually  approximating.  It  is  this  extraordinary  change  that  is 
brought  before  us  in  a  sudden  and  striking  contrast  by  collating  the 
text  of  Gains  with  that  of  Justinian — the  institutes  of  the  Roman 
law,  strictl}'  so  called,  and  the  institutes  of  that  law  puiged  of 
almost  all  that  was  Roman,  which  has  since  become,  in  the  hands 
of  Domat  and  Pothier,  of  Voet  and  Vinnius,  the  '  written  reason  * 
of  Christendom." 

Since  the  publication  of  the  great  work  of  Savigny  on  the  "  His- 
tory of  the  Roman  Law  during  the  Middle  Ages,"  no  intelligent 
scholar  has  accepted  the  notion  once  so  prevalent,  that  the  Roman 
law  ceased  to  be  a  living  force  from  the  fall  of  the  Empire  until 
the  discovery  of  the  celebrated  manuscript  of  the  Pandects  at 
Amalfi.  Iiecei\ing  a  Christian  stamp  from  Theodosius  and  Justinian, 
it  was  the  code  of  the  Greek  Empire  till  the  downfall  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  was  the  written  law,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of 
that  vast  range  of  municipalities  which,  with  various  fortunes  and 
mutations,  8ur\'ived  the  barbarian  invasions,  and  retained  their 
vitality  and  organization  until  the  complete  formation  of  the  state 
83'stem  of  Europe  transferred  their  i>owers  and  franchises  to  the 
Monarch,  the  Diet,  the  States  General  and  the  Parliament.  Dur- 
ing all  this  i)eriod  the  clerg}'  formed  a  constituent  part  of  the  muni- 
cipal magistracy.  The  morality,  which  the  law,  as  administered 
in  the  Mediaeval  municipalities,  continually  absorbed  into  itself,  was 
that  of  the  time.  It  was  Christian  in  its  general  features,  though 
often  grievously  corrupted. 

The  simple  traditional  codes  of  the  German  tribes  were  formed 
under  the  moral  guidance  of  a  rude  heathenism.  But  the}'  were 
not  reduced  to  writing  until  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  A 
careful  examination  of  these  codes  reveals  a  singular  admixture  of 
laws  with  exhortations  to  moral  and  religious  duties,  which  do  not 
seem  to  be  legislation,  properl}'  so  called,  but  homilies.  The  laws 
proper  have  relations  to  the  duties  of  the  clerg}',  monks  and  nuns ; 
to  religious  obser\'ance8  and  doctrines  ;  to  diplomac}'  and  adminis- 
tration. In  the  homiletic  portions  above  referred  to,  quotations 
are  made  from  Scripture,  and,  throughout  the  codes,  the  influence 
of  Christian  ideas  is  manifest  to  the  most  superficial  obser\'er. 
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But  while  ecclesiastical  enactments  prescribing  religious  observances 
and  doctrines  are  strangely  intermingled  with  ci\nl  and  criminal 
law,  there  is  no  trace  of  the  recognition  of  the  Jewish  or  Christian 
Scriptures  as  forming,  in  any  real  sense,  a  constituent  part  of  any 
one  of  the  barbarian  codes,  apart  fVom  those  passages  which  are 
quoted  or  imitated  in  the  laws  themselves  and  which  are  made 
binding  by  physical  penalties.     Even  where  the  Jewish  law  affect- 
ing specific  crimes  is  quoted,  it  would  seem  to  be  done  for  no 
defineil  legal  purpose.     In  the  same  documents,  and  for  the  same 
crimes,  laws  are  given  which  prescribe  processes  and  penalties 
entirely  different  from  the  Jewish.     This,  as  well  as  other  con- 
siderations, which  will  occur  to  everj'  one  in  any  degree  familiar  with 
barbarian  law,  leads  to  the  general  conclusion  that  while,  for  the 
barbarian  codes,  Christianity  and  Judaism  were  alike  prolific  sources 
of  legal  ideas  and  principles,  neither  system  was  recognized  to  be 
law,  propria  vigore,  in  the  sense  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale's  dictum,  nor 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  Pentateuch  among  the  Jews,  or  the  Koran 
among  the  Mohammedans,  were  authoritative  codes  of  public  and 
private  law.     This  will  be  found  to  be  the  case  even  in  the  Visi- 
gothic  laws,  in  which  clerical  influence  was  the  most  preclomlnant. 
After  the  development  of  the  canon  law  into  a  system,  and  the 
claims  of  the  clerical  order  to  be  governed  by  its  provisions  were 
admitted,  a  new  element  was  introduced  into  the  legal  system  of 
Euroi)e.     Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  three  systems  of 
law  were  administered  in  most  countries  of  Continental  Europe  at 
the  same  time  and  in  the  same  locality.     The  Romanized  popula- 
tion in  the  cities  were  governed  by  those  fragments  of  the  Roman 
law  which  survived  all  changes  and  modifications  of  the  civil  order 
due  to  the  barbarian  conquests.     The  barbarians  themselves  recog- 
nized the  authority  of  their  traditional  codes,  which,  though  modified 
by  the  influence  of  the  priesthood  who  had  reduced  them  to  writing, 
still  retained  the  rude  character  which  rendered  them  unfit  for  any 
society  which  had  attained  civilization.     The  clergy  were  responsi- 
ble to  the  canon  law  and  its  Episcopal  administrators.     This  code 
may  be  described  as  the  ecclesiastical  echo  of  the  Roman  civil  law. 
It  was  marked  by  the  same  despotic  tendencies ;  its  nioiie  of  trial 
was  inquisitorial ;  it  assumed  that  the  power  of  legislation,  admin- 
istration and  execution  resided  in  the  Pope  and  his  representatives. 
*•*  What  pleases  the  Prince  has  the  force  of  law,"  was  a  principle 
common  to  both  coiles  ;  it  furnished  the  magazine  of  forces  through 
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which  the  clerical  order  constaatlj  sought  to  appropriate  the  entire 
control  of  Mediaeval  society.  The  clergy,  as  the  only  scholars  in 
an  age  of  ignorance,  united  in  themselves  the  knowledge  and  influ- 
ence of  the  clerical  and  legal  professions.  They  were  the  natural 
expounders  of  the  canons,  and  were  the  only  masters  of  the  sources 
of  infonnation  on  questions  arising  under  the  Roman  civil  code. 
They  were  the  confessors  and  conscience-keepers  of  the  barbarian 
kings.  They  wielded  an  overpowering  influence  in  all  national 
and  local  councils,  and  were  generally  present  as  assessors  in  all 
courts  for  the  administration  of  justice.  William  of  Malmesbury's 
pithy  statement,  ^^  Nullusdericus  nisi  causidicus"  was  almost  uni- 
versally true.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tian notions  and  ideas  into  all  civil  administration  would  have  been 
rapid,  had  it  not  been  hindered  b}'  the  rude  and  semi-barbarous 
customs  of  the  tribes  who  were  the  supreme  rulers  of  Europe. 

The  main  source  from  which  morality  was  absorbed  into  the  law 
was  the  canons.  It  is  just  to  sa}^  that  the  civilizing  force  of  the 
Roman  jurisprudence  came  into  modern  £urope,  to  a  great  extent, 
through  the  clergy  and  the  canon  law.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  canon  law,  as  a  code,  was  never  adopted  as  a 
whole,  b}'  any  European  nation,  not  even  by  the  States  of  the  Church. 
In  all  concordats,  the  negotiations  have  turned  upon  the  extent  to 
which  the  canon  law  should  be  adopted  in  civil  administration. 
One  fundamental  object  of  the  Papal  See  in  its  diplomacy  has  been 
to  secure  the  introduction  of  a  greater  and  greater  amount  of  the 
provisions,  doctrines  and  principles  of  the  canon  law  into  the  civil 
codes,  so  that  they  might  be  enforced  b}'  physical  pains  and  penal- 
ties through  the  civil  arm. 

In  no  country  was  the  secular  and  ecclesiastical  administration 
more  completely'  confounded  than  in  England.  Christianized  by 
missionaries  direct  from  Rome,  it  was  under  control  of  the  Papacy 
when,  in  other  European  countries,  clergy  and  laity  were  resisting 
the  encroachments  of  the  Roman  See.  As  a  result  of  the  control 
held  b}'  the  clergj'  over  the  ci\il  authorities,  both  in  legislation 
and  the  administration  of  justice,  they  were  not  anxious  for  separate 
jurisdiction.  Clerical  influence  in  England  is  spcciall}*  shown  b}'  the 
introduction  of  wills,  and  of  written  titles  to  landed  property,  and 
the  use  of  the  oath  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  system  of  practice.  By 
reason  of  their  extreme  docility  in  the  hands  of  the  clei^',  the 
Saxon  kingdoms  avoided  the  evil  of  a  separate  legal  system  for  the 
church  and  the  state. 
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At  the  Norman  oonquest,  the  influence  of  Lanfranc  brought  about 
a  partial  exemption  of  the  clerical  order  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  civil  courts,  and  secured  a  distinct  foothold  for  the  canon  law 
of  Rome  which  had  just  assumed  the  proportion  and  dignity  of  a 
code,  and  put  forth  its  claims  to  be  the  world's  rule  of  life.  But 
notwithstanding  the  concessions  made  to  Lanfranc,  to  whom 
William  was  indebted  for  the  Papal  endorsement  of  his  raid 
upon  England,  William  sternly  maintained  the  supreipacy  of  the 
civil  authority.  The  blunt  refusal  of  the  conqueror  to  do  homage  as 
a  vassal  *to  Hildebrand — the  long  contest  between  Anselm  and 
William  Rnfhs  and  Henry  I.  regarding  the  feudal  relations  of  the 
Archbishop  to  the  sovereign  and  the  control  of  the  landed  property 
of  the  See  of  Canterbury — the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon — ^the 
statute  De  viris  Religiosis^  ordinarily  known  as  the  statute  of  Mort- 
main— the  fictitious  actions  for  "  recoveries  "  contrived  by  the 
clergy  to  evade  the  action  of  this  last  named  statute — all  show  the 
continuous  vigor  with  which  Norman  sovereigns  and  Norman  barons 
carried  on  the  contest  for  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  over  the  canon 
law.  The  curious  old  chronicle  of  Jocelin  of  Brakelonde,  illus- 
trates the  power  of  this  opposition  in  the  courts  of  law.  The  old 
monk  bitterly  complains  that  the  knighti<  of  the  assize  refuse  to 
admit  their  written  titles  to  lands  drawn  with  all  the  technicalities 
and  exactness  of  the  clerical  lawyers  of  the  time,  as  against  the 
claims  of  the  heirs  at  law  of  a  deceased  person  who  had  conveyed 
lands  to  the  monastery.  The  knights  declared  the  land  to  belong 
to  the  heirs  at  law,  and  gruffly  answered  the  monks  that  the}^  cared 
nothing  for  their  secret  conveyances  and  charters.  The  land  in 
question  had  belonged  to  the  deceased  and  his  ancestors,  time  out 
of  mind,  and  it  now  belonged  to  the  dead  man's  heirs  in  spite  of 
all  documents  to  the  contrary.  The  angry  refusal  of  the  barons  at 
Merton  to  change  or  replace  a  doctrine  of  the  common  law  by  one 
drawn  from  the  canons,  was  in  fact  not  so  much  a  judgment  against 
the  change  proposed  in  the  law,  as  it  was  the  development  of  a 
predjudice  against  the  source  from  whence  it  was  drawn.  It 
was  merel}'  one  out  of  many  indications  of  the  rigid  determination 
of  king  and  people  to  defend  the  customary  and  statute  law  of  Eng- 
land against  the  encroachments  of  the  clerical  power  and  the  clerical 
code,  and  thereby  to  preserve,  in  a  measure,  their  independence  of 
the  Papal  See.  Though  the  clergy  were  permitted  to  ])e  tried  hy 
the  canon  law,  an  appeal  to  the  king's  courts  was  always  possible, 
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and  the  commands  of  the  Pope  could  not  be  publicly  promulgated 
without  permission  given  by  the  civil  government. 

In  the  light  of  this  constant  jealousy  of  the  encroachments  of 

the  clerical  order,  we  are  to  examine  the  purport  of  the  celebrated 

doctrine  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  ''that  Christianity  is  parcel  of  the 

common  law."     It  may  be  proper,  at  the  outset,  to  say  that  no 

custom,  usage,  or  principle  case,  can  legitimately  be  made  a  part 

of  a  judicia,l  decision,  until  it  be  proved  to  be  ancient,  commonly 

received,  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  natural  plain  rules  of  justice. 

Sir  Matthew  Hale  says:    "When  I  call  those  parts  orV)ur  laws 

leges  non  scriptce^  I  do  not  mean  as  if  all  those  laws  were  only  oral, 

or  communicated  from  the  former  ages  to  the  latter  merely  by  word. 

For  all  these  laws  have  their  several  monuments  in  writing,  whereby 

they  are  transmitted  from  one  age  to  another,  and  without  which 

they  would  soon  lose  all  kind  of  certainty.     They  are  for  the  most 

part  extant  in  records  or  pleas,  proceedings  and  judgments,  in 

books  of  reports  and  judicial  decisions,  in  tractates  of  learned 

men's  arguments  and  opinions  preserved  from  ancient  times  and 

still  extant  in  writing." 

Therefore  we  accept  a  judicial  opinion,  or  the  statement  of  a 
learned  lawyer,  as  an  authoritative  declaration  of  what  already  is, 
whether  in  the  range  of  fomicr  decisions,  or  established  custom, 
or  universal  opinion.  We  are  now  prepared  to  subject  this  dictum 
of  Hale,  as  a  principle  of  common  law,  to  the  tests  which  he 
himself  has  laid  down. 

(1)  Was  the  body  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  ever,  in  any 
intelligible  sense,  a  part  of  the  law  of  England?  If  so,  it  must 
have  been  a  criminal  offence  to  violate  their  injunctions  or  deny 
their  doctrines,  apart  from  any  established  laws  of  the  realm  ex- 
pressed in  judicial  decisions  or  acts  of  parliament.  In  point  of 
fact,  however,  a  vastly  greater  number  of  men  have  been  punished 
by  the  laws  of  England,  because  of  their  acceptance  and  practice 
of  scriptural  teaching  than  for  denying  or  failing  to  practice  it.  Up 
to  a  late  period,  it  was  held  that  a  church  establishment  was  just 
as  much  a  part  of  a  government  as  a  court  of  justice.  The  laws 
by  which  such  establishments  were  protected  were  civil  laws  which 
defined  the  offences  which  they  forbade  with  great  exactness,  and 
alllxed  such  penalties  thereto  as  the  makers  of  them  saw  fit.  But, 
from  the  time  of  the  earliest  Saxon  conquest  to  tlie  present  day, 

there  is  no  trace  of  legislation  or  custom  which  adopted  the  Chris- 
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turn  or  Jewish  scriptures,  or  even  the  body  of  the  canon  law,  as 
io  themselves  binding,  and,  as  such,  to  be  enforced  by  ph3'sical 
pains  and  penalties.  Doctrines  and  moral  notions,  founded  in  the 
Christian  scriptures  or  tradition,  or  in  the  canon  law,  have  been 
mide  the  basis  or  source  of  civil  enactments ;  but  neither  of  these 
have,  in  and  of  themselves,  been  recognized  as  law,  b}'  England  or 
mother  Christian  state.  We  deny,  positiyel}',  that  there  is  any 
custom  or  usage  upon  which  such  universal  declarative  decision 
could  be  founded.     Indeed,  such  a  supposition  is  manifes£ly  absurd. 

(2)  Let  us  examine  the  legal  histor}'  of  the  dictum  as  it  appears 
in  Uw  books  and  decisions.  The  oldest  common  law  authority  to 
which  reference  is  made  in  lading  down  the  maxim,  is  a  report 
in  the  Year  Books,  of  the  36  Henry  VI.,  pages  38-40,  of  an 
tigument  of  a  case  in  which  Humfrey  Bohun  brought  a  writ  of 
''quare  impedit"  against  John  Broughton,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  to 
recover  the  plaintiff's  right  of  presentation  to  a  church  living. 
The  question  arose  as  to  the  bearing  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  the 
wahn  upon  the  civil  rights,  respectively,  of  Bohun  and  the  bishop. 
Prisot,  who  appears  as  judge,  says  in  substance,  that  the  rights  of 
the  parties  are  to  be  ascertained  by  a  reference  to  the  ecclesiastical 
•nd  civil  laws,  respectively',  as  to  their  bearing  on  the  case.  His 
words  are  as  follows :  *'  A  tel  leis  que  ils  de  Seint  Eglise  ont  en 
ttcien  scripture,  covient  a  nous  a  donner  credence  ;  car  ceo  [est] 
comaue  ley  sur  quel  touts  manners  leis  sont  fond."  ..."  Nous 
«unus  o)>liges  de  conustre  lour  le}'  de  St.  Eglise,  et  semblament  ils 
8ont  obliges  de  conustre  nostre  le}'." 

[Translation.  Such  laws  as  they  of  the  Holy  Church  have 
>n  ancient  writings  it  is  fit  that  we  should  recognize  as  authorit}', 
for  this  is  common  law,  upon  which  all  kinds  of  laws  are 
founded.  ♦  ♦  ♦  We  arc  obliged  to  recognize  their  Holy  Church 
hiw.  and  e<jually  they  are  under  obligation  to  recognize  our  law : 
»•  f.  the  civil  law.] 

Now.  in  this  case,  it  seems  plain  that  the  magistrate  was  referring 
to  ewlesiastieal  usjige,  in  order  to  determine  what  should  be  the 
decision  of  a  law  court  in  a  litigation  in  which  the  rights  of  parties, 
Kv  ami  clerical,  wore  involved.  What  he  refers  to  as  that  upon 
which  all  laws  are  founded,  is  common  and  universal  custom,  rep- 
resented in  this  case  by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  usages,  and 
hiws  U'aring  on  the  proi)erty  involved  in  the  right  of  presentation 
to  a  church  living,  which,  as  the  plaintitf  alleged,  had  been  unlaw- 
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fully  usurped  by  the  bishop  and  given  by  him  to  a  clei^gyman. 
The  "  ancien  scripture,"  to  which  Prisot  refers,  is  plainly  the  eccle- 
siastical law  of  the  realm,  which  defined  the  extent  of  a  bishop's 
right  to  present  a  clerg3'man  to  a  living  when  the  lay  patron  had 
failed  to  exercise  his  right.  The  words  "  ancien  scripture"  cannot 
refer  to  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
advowsons  and  property  in  church  livings  were  not  known  to  Modes 
and  the  prophets,  nor  to  Christ  and  his  apostles.  Simon  Magus 
affords  the  only  precedent  in  Scripture  for  a  transaction  of  this 
sort. 

According  to  the  Appendix  to  Jefferson's  Reports,  the  next  state- 
ment which  involves  anything  like  the  dictum  in  question,  occurs  in 
a  passage  from  a  book  known  as  "Finch's  Law,"  published  in 
1613,  which  reads  as  follows:  "To  such  laws  of  the  church  as 
have  warrant  in  holy  scripture  our  law  giveth  credence."  For 
authority  Finch  refers  to  Prisot,  in  the  case  already  cited.  He 
converts  "  ancien  scripture,"  or  canon  law,  into  "  Holy  Scripture," 
and  puts  the  dut}"  upon  common  law  courts  of  deciding  how  far. 
English  ecclesiastical  law  is  in  accordance  with  Holy  Scriptures, 
which  is  a  total  misapprehension  of  the  sense  of  the  Year  Book. 

We  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  Jefferson  confounds  the 
author  of  Finch's  Law,  the  book  which  he  quotes,  with  Heneage 
Finch,  Lord  Nottingham,  who  was  made  Chancellor  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second.  The  author  of  Finch's  Law  was  Sir  Henry 
Finch,  a  sergeant  at  law  and  reader  in  Gre^^'s  Inn.  He  was  the 
father  of  the  somewhat  notorious  John  Finch,  speaker  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  and  Lord  Keeper  under  Charles  I.  Finch's  Law  was 
a  text  book  in  high  repute,  until  the  publication  of  Blackstone's 
Commentaries. 

In  1758,  Justice  TVingate,  quoted  the  words  of  Finch,  and 
decided  them  to  be  common  law,  citing  Prisot  also  as  authority. 
In  1705,  Sheppard  states  the  principle  in  the  words  of  Finch,  and 
cites  Finch  and  Wingate  as  authority'.  The  next  decision,  in  order 
of  time,  is  that  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  who  affirms  that  "  Christianity 
is  parcel  of  the  laws  of  England."  Blackstone,  in  his  Commen- 
taries, repeats  the  maxim  in  the  words  of  Hale,  excepting  that 
he  substitutes  the  word  "part"  for  "parcel."  In  1780,  the 
cori)oration  of  I/ondon  passed  a  by-law  inflicting  a  heavy  fine  on  a 
freeman  who,  Iwing  electeil  to  the  office  of  sheriff,  refused  to  serve. 
They  then  elected  a  dissenter  who  could  not  serve  unless  he  partook 
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of  the  eacharist  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England. 
This  he  refbsed,  and  the  sheriff  elect  was  sued  for  the  fine  which 
this  refbsal  involved,  and  was  condemned  to  pay  it  by  the  lower 
courts.  The  case  came  by  appeal  before  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  decision  of  the  lower  courts  was  reversed  and  Lord  Mansfield 
pronounced  the  opinion  of  the  Law  Lords.  In  it  he  says :  '^  The 
essential  principles  of  natural  religion  are  a  part  of  the  common 
law ;  the  essential  principles  of  revealed  religion  are  a  part  of  the 
common  law — so  that  any  person  reviling  or  subverting  or  ridiculing 
them  may  be  prosecuted  at  common  law."  He  further  adds,  that, 
''*'  there  never  was  a  single  instance,  from  the  Saxon  times  down  to 
our  own,  in  which  a  man  was  punished  for  erroneous  opinions  con- 
cerning rites  or  modes  of  worship,  but  upon  some  positive  law." 
♦  ♦  ♦  "For  atheism,  blasphemy  and  reviling  the  Christian 
religion,  there  have  been  instances  of  persons  prosecuted  and 
punished  upon  the  common  law."  Lord  Campbell,  in  a  note  upon 
the  passage  quoted,  says :  '^  This  I  think  is  the  true  sense  of  the 
often  repeated  maxim,  that  Christianity  is  part  and  parcel  of  com- 
mon law."     [Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices,  vol.  2d.  page  390.] 

It  is  clear  from  this  that  both  of  these  judges  deny  that  the 
common  law  gives  the  magistrate  any  power  to  punish  a  man  for 
denying  the  doctrines  or  reftising  to  follow  the  precepts  of  Christi- 
anity as  such.  If  this  were  not  the  case  it  would  compel  a  court 
to  ascertain  what  the  "  essential  principles"  of  Christianity  really 
are  ;  and  to  decide  upon  such  a  question,  would  involve  the  framing 
and  establishing  of  some  system  of  doctrine  and  practice  to  be 
recognized  as  constituting  the  "  essential  principles  of  Christianity." 
Lord  Mansfield's  decision  is,  then,  that  the  maxim  signifies  only 
that  blasphemy  and  reviling  Christianity  were  offences  indictable  at 
common  law.  The  question  now  arises  whether  blasphemy  was 
punished  as  an  offence  against  the  peace  and  good  order  of  society, 
or  as  an  off*ence  against  Christianity.  It  seems  to  me  that  blas- 
phemy is  in  reality  punished  as  an  outrage  against  public  decency, 
tending  to  produce  civil  disorder  and  breaches  of  the  public  peace. 
The  moment  the  magistrate  undertakes  to  punish  sins  against  God 
which  are  not  recognized  by  the  law  as  crimes  against  civil  society, 
he  passes  into  the  domain  of  conscience  and  becomes  a  persecutor. 

American  decisions,  bearing  on  the  maxim  under  discussion, 
seem  to  follow  mainly  the  track  of  Lord  Mansfield.  We  will  give 
a  lew  of  these  that  seem  to  be  representative  in  their  character. 
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The  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  case  of  Dpdegraff  vs. 
The  Commonwealth,  11  th  Serg.  &  Rawle,  p.  374,  says :  "  So  that  we 
are  dbmpelled  to  admit  that,  although  Christianity  be  part  of  the 
common  law  of  the  State,  yet  it  is  in  this  qualified  sense :  that  its 
divine  origin  and  truth  are  admitted,  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be 
maliciously  and  openly  reviled,  and  blasphemed  against,  to  the 
annoyance  of  believers,  or  the  injury  of  the  public." 

In  the  case  of  Andrew  vs.  The  New  York  Bible  and  Pra3'er  Book 
Society,  4th  Sandford's  Reports,  pp.  180 — 184,  the  Court  speaks 
as  follows :  "  The  maxim  that  Christianity  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
common  law  has  been  frequeutl}^  repeated  by  judges  and  text- 
writers,  but  few  have  chosen  to  examine  its  truths,  or  attempted  to 
explain  its  meaning. " 

Referring  to  the  passages  alread}"  quoted  from  Lord  Mansfield 
and  Lord  Campbell,  the  Court  goes  on  to  say  :  "  Its  true  and  only 
sense  is,  that  the  law  will  not  permit  the  essential  truths  of  revealed 
religion  to  be  ridiculed  and  reviled.  In  other  words  that  blasphemy 
is  an  indictable  ofiencc  at  common  law.  The  truth  of  the  maxim, 
in  this  very  partial  and  hmited  sense,  may  be  admitted.  But  if  we 
attempt  to  extend  its  application  we  shall  find  ourselves  obliged  to 
confess  that  it  is  unmeaning  or  untrue.  If  Christianity  is  a  muni- 
cipal law  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  as  it  must  be  if  a  part  of 
the  common  law,  every  person  is  liable  to  be  punished  by  the  civil 
power,  who  refuses  to  embrace  its  doctrines  and  follow  its  precepts. 
And  if  it  must  be  conceded  that  in  this  sense  the  maxim  is  untrue, 
it  ceases  to  be  intelligible,  since  a  law  without  a  sanction,  is  an 
absurdity  in  logic  and  a  nullity  in  fact." 

Judge  Coole3%  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Michigan,  in  his  treatise  on  Constitutional  Limitations,  p.  467, 
says  :  "It  is  frequently  said  that  Christianity  is  part  of  the  law  of 
the  land.  In  a  certain  sense,  and  for  certain  purposes,  this  is  true. 
But  the  law  does  not  attempt  to  enforce  the  precepts  of  Christianity, 
on  the  ground  of  their  sacred  character  or  divine  origin.  Some 
of  these  precepts  are  universally  recognized  as  being  incapable  of 
enforcement  by  human  laws,  notwithstanding  they  are  of  continual 
and  universal  obligation.  Christianity  therefore  is  not  a  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land,  in  the  sense  that  would  entitle  the  courts  to  take 
notice  of  and  base  their  judgments  upon  it,  except  so  far  as  they 
should  find  its  precepts  had  been  incorporated  in,  and  thus  become 
a  component  part  of  the  law." 
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Judge  Clayton,  of  Delaware,  says :  [The  common  law]  "  adapted 

itself  to  the  religion  of  the  country  just  so  far  as  was  necessary  for 

the  peace  and  safety  of  ci\il  institutions  ;  but  it  took  cognizance  of 

offences  against  God,  only  where,  by  their  inevitable  effects,  they 

became  offences  against  man  and  his  temporal  securit}'.     It  is  a 

corrent  phrase  among  the  special  pleaders,  that  the  '  almanac  is  a 

part  of  the  law  of  the  land.'     By  this  is  meant  that  the  courts  will 

jndicially  notice  the  days  of  the  week,  month,  and  other  things 

properly  belonging  to  an  almanac,  without  pleading  or  proving  them. 

In  the  same  sense  it  is  sometinles  said  that  the  lex  parliamentaria 

is  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.     So,  too,  we  apprehend,  ever}'  court 

in  a  cinlized  countrj'  is  bound  to  notice  in  the  same  way    *     * 

what  is  the  prevailing  religion  of  the  people.     ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

It  will  be  seen,  that  in  our  judgment,  by  the  constitution  and 

laws  of  Delaware,  the  Christian  religion  is  part  of  those  laws,  so 

ftr  that  blasphemy  against  it  is  punishable,  while  the  people  prefer 

it  as  their  religion  and  no  longer." —  [2d  Harrington's  reports,  p. 

553.] 

Chief  Justice  Kent,  in  the  case  of  Ruggles  vs.  The  Peopls,  after 
dting  various  English  authorities,  to  the  effect  that  blasphemy  was 
punishable  at  common  law,  says  that  '^  reviling  is  still  an  offence 
becaose  it  tends  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  people  and  destroy 
good  order.  Such  offences  have  always  been  considered  independ- 
ent of  any  religious  establishment  or  the  rights  of  the  church. 
They  are  treated  as  affecting  the  essential  interests  of  ci^il  societ}." 
—  [Mth  Johnson,  p.  21)3.] 

Justice  Stor}*,  in  the  case  of  Vidal  vs.  Girard's  executors,  2d 
Ilowanl,  p.  128,  says  :  '*  We  are  compelled  to  admit  that,  although 
Christianity  be  a  part  of  the  common  law  of  the  state,  yet  it  is  so 
in  this  qualified  sense,  that  its  divine  origin  and  truth  are  admitted, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  maliciously  reviled  and  blasphemed 
against,  to  the  annoyance  of  believers  and  the  injur}*  of  the 
people." 

Chief  Justice  Kent,  in  a  debate  in  the  constitutional  convention 
of  1821,  reniarke<i :  **  That  to  maliciously  revile  it  [Christianity] 
is  a  public  grievance,  and  as  much  so  as  an}'  other  public  outrage 
uiK>n  connnon  decency  and  decorum."  Report  of  New  York  State 
Convention  of  1821. 

Judge  Allen,  in  the  case  of  Lindenmuller  vs.  the  People,  discuss- 
injr  the  desecration  of  Sunday  and  the  statute  forbidding  it,  says  : 
*'  The  act  complained  of  here,  compels  no  religious  observance,  and 
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oflfences  against  it  are  punishable,  not  as  sins  against  God,  but  as 
injurious  to,  and  having  a  malignant  influence  on  society.  It  rests 
upon  the  same  foundation  as  a  multitude  of  other  laws  upon  our 
statute  books,  such  as  those  against  gambling,  lotteries,  keeping 
disorderly  houses,  polygamy,  &c." 

We  have  given  these  quotations  as  setting  forth  the  present  state 
of  opinion  among  judicial  authorities  on  the  maxim  under  discussion. 

In  view  of  the  facts,  reasonings  and  authorities  which  we  have 
thus  far  given,  we  are  justified  in  setting  forth  certain  general  con- 
clusions : 

(1)  When  the  total  code  of  a  country  has  a  religious  origin  and 
sanction,  as  was  originally  the  case  among  the  Romans,  the  Jews, 
and  the  Mohammedans,  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  people  have 
accepted  the  religious  system  which  they  hold,  as  a  body  of  civil 
law  also.  Thenceforth,  the  religious  sj^stem  is  enforced  upon  their 
belief  and  practice  by  physical  pains  and  penalties,  and  it  becomes, 
in  addition  to  its  religious  use  and  character,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  a  body  of  civil  law,  differing  from  ordinary^  civil  codes  in 
its  purely  religious  origin  and  in  its  concision  of  the  fbnctions  of 
the  religious  organization  and  the  state — of  things  divine  and 
human,  of  the  jus  sacrum  and  the  jus  civile, 

(2)  In  all  such  cases,  a  tendency  is  manifested  by  the  civil  and 
human  elements  involved  in  the  system  to  come  out  in  the  admin- 
istration, to  segregate  themselves  from  the  religious  portion,  and 
to  grow  into  a  system  distinctively  political  and  ci\il.  This  i^ 
illustrated  by  the  absorption  of  the  Roman  jus  civile^  essentially 
religious  and  priestly  in  its  character,  into  the  jus  gentium,  whose 
basis  was  the  average  moral  code  of  the  Roman  Empire,  elevated 
and  purified  by  the  reasoned  ethical  systems  of  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers and,  subsequently,  by  the  maxims  and  spirit  of  Christianity. 
The  bulky  volumes  of  the  Talmud  and  the  numerous  decisions  and 
commentaries  explaining  the  Koran,  each  of  which  contains  a  body 
of  legal  notions  differing  essentially  from  the  original  texts  of  Moses 
and  Mohammed,  are  also  illustrations  of  the  principle  here  stated. 

(3)  When  a  code  has  a  purely  civil  origin  it  must,  of  necessity, 
embody,  with  more  or  less  completeness  and  accuracy',  the  average 
moral  opinions  of  the  nation  which  adopts  it  or  submits  to  it.  In 
its  development  and  differentiation,  such  a  code  will  tend  constantly 
to  represent  the  processes  of  elevation  and  degradation  in  the  prac- 
tical moralit}-  of  the  people  governed.  Laws  being  the  outgrowth 
of  the  prevalent  moralitj',  changes  in   them  not  only  reveal  the 
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changes  in  moral  belief  and  practice,  but  they  diffuse  and  accelerate 
these  changes  as  well.  Civil  law  and  morality  in  any  nation  act 
and  react  upon  each  other  reciprocally. 

(4)  Where  a  civil  code  and  a  religious  system,  distinct  in  origin, 
exist  side  by  side,  the  religious  system  becomes  legally  established 
only  through  statutes,  affixing  civil  sanctions  and  penalties  to  the 
neglect  or  denial  of  certain  definite  and  specified  portions  of  the 
creed  and  rites  of  the  system  established.  The  portion  of  such 
religious  system  thus  adopted,  then  becomes  a  part  of  the  civil 
code  and  differs  from  other  laws  only  in  its  subject-matter  and 
origin.  This  statement  is  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that,  in  England, 
all  ecclesiastical  causes  arising  in  the  establishment  are  ultimately 
tried  before  lay  courts,  and  that  all  clerical  discipline  involving 
ejectment  from  a  cure  of  souls  is,  in  fact,  if  not  in  name,  a  matter 
of  civil  administration.  The  Articles  of  Religion,  the  Lituigy  and 
Rubrics,  so  far  as  the  English  establishment  is  concerned,  are 
simply  acts  of  Parliament  upon  which  a  Jew,  a  Romanist,  or  an 
Atheist,  may  acquire  a  right  to  vote. 

The  subject  of  negotiation,  in  all  concordats  between  the  Papal 
See  and  the  states  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  estab- 
lished, has  been  in  the  main  the  extent  to  which  the  canon  law 
shall  be  adopted  by  the  state  and  enforced  by  physical  pains  and 
penalties.  So  much  of  the  canon  law  as  had  been  at  any  time 
adapted  and  enforced  became,  by  that  act,  a  part  of  the  nation's 
civil  code,  differing  from  it  only  in  its  character  and  source 

(5)  In  no  country  in  Christendom  has  the  bodj^  of  the  Christian 
Scriptures  been  adopted  as  law  to  be  enforced  by  physical  penalties. 
Certain  rites  and  dogmas  founded  on  tradition,  or  upon  the  Script- 
ures, or  both,  have  been  made  a  part  of  the  civil  law  in  all  Christian 
countries  where  a  church  has  been  established  at  all.  It  is  in  this 
absorption  of  ecclesiastical  rules  and  principles  into  the  body  of 
constitutional  and  municipal  law  that  an  establishment  consists. 

(6)  We  see  that  the  first  introduction  of  the  maxim  under 
discussion  was  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the  Year  Books,  and 
has  never  been  practically  sanctioned,  in  its  natural  and  literal 
sense,  by  any  English  or  American  court.  The  common  law  has 
never  furnished  the  ground  for  persecution,  but  it  has  always  been 
inflicted  by  positive  statutory  enactment.  The  common  law  has 
taken  account  of  Christianity  as  a  positive  system,  for  the  purpose 
of  punishing  blasphemy  and  malicious  ridicule  of  Christian  doc- 
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trines  and  rites.     The  common  law  has  recognized  these  as  crimes 
against  the  state,  and  not  as  sins  against  God. 

(7)  The  principle  upon  which  blasphemy  is  punished  would 
oblige  a  conmion  law  court  to  protect  the  worship,  and  regard  the 
sentiments,  of  Mohammedans  or  Hindoos,  if  their  forms  of  religion 
were  to  be  widely  prevalent  in  a  community  over  which  it  had 
jurisdiction.  This  protection,  of  course,  could  be  given  only  to  the 
extent  that  their  rites  and  worship  did  not  infringe  upon  the  laws 
of  natural  morality  and  justice. 

(8)  Every  code  of  moralit}'  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
S3*stem  of  religion  from  which  it  springs,  and  in  which  it  finds  a 
sanction.  As  every  civil  code,  in  its  formation  and  growth,  adopts 
the  moral  code  of  the  people  for  which  it  fbmishes  rules  of  govern- 
ment, so  the  common  law  of  England  and  the  United  States  has 
absorbed,  and  is  still  absorbing  unto  itself,  the  moral  principles  of 
Christianity.  Hence  the  Christian  system  is  the  moral  source  of 
an  undetermined  but  very  large  part  of  our  common,  as  well  as 
of  our  statute,  law.  In  this  sense,  Christianity  has  contributed 
enormouslj''  to  the  common  law,  and  also  to  the  code  of  Justinian, 
and  the  legal  systems  of  all  Christendom. 

(9)  That  portion  of  the  common  law  which  makes  blasphemy, 
Sunday  desecration  and  the  disturbance  of  religious  assemblies, 
indictable  offences,  seems  naturally  to  fall  into  the  class  with  those 
laws  which  provide,  for  the  community,  protection  against  nuisances, 
whether  physical  or  moral  in  their  nature. 

(10)  Unless  taken  with  the  limitations  here  suggested,  the 
maxim  under  discussion  is  comparatively  meaningless.  In  the  form 
in  which  it  is  commonlj^  stated,  it  is  calculated  to  confuse  the  mind 
and  mislead  the  judgment  of  those  unable  to  supply  in  thought  the 
requisite  Imitations.  Taken  in  its  literal  meaning,  it  makes  no 
distinction  between  civil  law  and  the  sources  from  which  it  may 
have  been  derived.  It  takes  no  account  of  the  distinction  between 
civil  laws  made  compulsory  by  physical  penalties,  and  the  obli- 
gations of  moralit}'  and  religion  whose  penalities  are  subjective  to 
the  individual  offender.  Literally  understood,  the  maxim  contains 
a  dangerous  principle  liable  to  be  used  in  justification  of  judicial 
decisions  which  maj'  infringe  upon  real  liberty  of  conscience. 
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THE  PLACE  OF  THE  PRACTICAL  MAN  IN  AMERICAN  PUBLIC 

AFFAIRS. 

BEAD   BT   HAMILTON   ANDREWS   UILL,    OF  BOSTON. 

(September  10,  1879.) 

The  Hon.  Joseph  Howe,  of  Halifax,  began  a  speech  before  the 
Detroit  Commercial  Convention  of  1 865 — one  of  the  ablest  and 
moBt  effective  addresses  to  which  it  has  ever  been  our  good  fortune 
to  listen — in  the  following  words : — 

**  I  never  prayed  for  the  gift  of  eloquence  till  now.     Although  I 
bare  passed  through  a  long  public  life,  I  never  was  called  upon  to 
discuss  a  question  so  important  in  the  presence  of  a  body  of  repre- 
sentative men  so  large.     I  see  before  me  merchants  who  think  in 
millions,  and  whose  daily  transactions  would  sweep  the  harvest  of 
a  Greek  island  or  a  Russian  principality.     I  see  before  me  the 
men  wbo  whiten  the  ocean  and  the  great  lakes  with  the  sails  of 
eommerce,  who  own  the  railroads,  canals  and  telegraphs  which 
speed  life  and  civilization  through  this  great  country,  making  the 
waste  places  fertile  and  the  wilderness  to  blossom  as  the  rose.     I 
Bee  before  me  men  whose  capital  knd  financial  skill  form  the  bul- 
wark, and  sustain  the  government  in  every  crisis  of  public  affairs. 
«...     I  may  well  feel  awed  in  the  presence  of  an  audience 
rach  as  this ;  but  the  great  question  which  brings  us  together  is 
worthy  of  the  audience,  and  challenges  their  grave  consideration." 
We  see  here  the  impression  made  upon  a  distinguished  Canadian 
statesman  by  an  assemblage  of  representative  merchants,  bankers 
and   manufacturers,  gathered  from  various  parts   of  the  United 
States  and  British  North  America  to  deliberate  together  upon  the 
commercial    interests   and   relations   of  the   two  countries,  —  an 
impression,  it  should  seem,  such  as  ought  to  be  made  upon  any 
intelligent  and  thoughtful  person  under  similar  circumstances  and 
in  the  presence  of  a  like  audience.     Lord  Houghton,  in  his  ^^  Mono- 
graphs," tells  us  that  Sydney  Smith  thought  no   man  could   be 
better  employed  than  in  making  honest  money,  and  that  be  used 
to  say  that  he  felt  warmed  by  the  very  contact  of  such  men  as  the 
great  bankers  and  merchants  of  his  time.     The  opinions  of  these 
men  upon  the  questions  of  the  day,  whether  expressed  in  personal 
intercourse  or  in  a  more  public  and  representative  capacity',  he 
estimated  at  their  true  value ;   and  the  great  importance  of  their 
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position  and  influence  in  the  body  politic  he  was  too  sagacious  an 
observer  not  to  recognize  and  appreciate. 

Every  one,  of  cocvse,  is  ready  to  admit  that  the  material  welfare 
and  development  of  a  nation  depend  largely  upon  the  ability, 
integrity  and  sustained  prosperity  of  its  commercial  classes. 
Every  one  would  be  ^eady  to  say  with  Mr.  Everett,  in  the  eloquent 
language  of  his  tribute  to  commerce  at  the  dinner  given  to  Mr. 
George  Peabody,  in  Danvers,  in  1856  :  ^^  I  deem  it  not  too  much 
to  say  of  commerce  in  its  largest  comprehension,  that  it  has  done 
as  much  in  all  time,  and  is  now  doing  as  much,  to  promote  the 
general  cause  of  civilization,  as  any  of  the  other  great  pursuits  of 
life."  Among  ourselves,  in  the  United  States,  the  individual 
merchant  has  never  failed  to  receive  due  social  consideration; 
and  the  utterances  of  the  local  and  national  boards  of  trade  have 
had  a  considerable  degree  of  weight  in  their  appropriate  sphere. 
Yet,  is  it  not  true  that  the  business  men  of  this  country  are  not 
exerting  that  direct  personal  and  potential  influence  upon  the 
management  of  its  affairs,  upon  its  legislation  and  upon  the  admin- 
istration of  its  government,  to  which  not  only  their  special 
knowledge,  training  and  experience  would  fairly  entitle  them,  but 
of  which  the  country  in  its  peculiar  conditions  and  necessities 
stands  in  particular  and  pressing  need  ?  It  may  be  that  for  this 
state  of  things,  if  it  exists,  they  are  as  much  to  blame  as  anybody 
else ;  that  during  recent  years,  at  least,  they  have  not  asserted  them- 
selves as  they  might  and  should  have  done ;  that  they  have  allowed 
themselves  to  become  altogether  absorbed  in  the  nurture  of  private 
enterprises  and  in  the  accumulation  of  private  gains ;  and  that  they 
have  been  culpably  negligent  of  their  duties  as  citizens  in  the 
primary  meeting,  during  the  canvass  and  at  the  polls.  All  this 
may  weaken  the  force  of  any  claims  which  may  be  made  by  them 
or  in  their  behalf,  upon  the  favor  of  the  electors  or  of  the  appointr 
ing  power ;  but  it  does  not  at  all  diminish  the  pressure  of  the 
necessity  under  which  the  nation  rests  for  their  personal  devotion 
and  active  service.  The  country,  we  believe,  stands  greatly  in 
need  to-day  of  its  business  men,  its  practical  men,  in  Congress,  in 
the  cabinet,  and  in  the  diplomatic  service ;  and  the  object  of  the 
present  paper  is  to  invite  attention  to  this  fact,  not  in  the  interest 
of  any  man  or  set  of  men,  but  for  the  common  good. 

We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Lorenzo  Sabine,  that  just  one 
quarter  part  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
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were  bred  to  commerce  or  to  the  command  of  ships ;  and  we  know 
that  the  inflaence  of  these  men  in  directing  the  counsels  and  in 
shying  the  policy  of  the  nation  was  much  more  than  proportionate » 
to  their  nnmerical  strength.  But  both  the  numbers  and  the 
inflaence  of  this  class  of  citizens  in  public  affairs  hare  been  steadily 
declinlDg  daring  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years.  De  Tocqueville, 
more  than  a  generation  ago,  commented  upon  the  tendency  already 
mtnifesting  itself,  to  fill  all  the  important  positions  in  the  govern- 
ment with  members  of  a  particular  profession.     He  said : — 

**The  lawyers  of  the  United  States  form  a  party  which  is  but 
little  feared  and  scarcely  perceived ;  which  has  no  badge  peculiar 
to  itself;  which  adapts  itself  with  great  flexibility  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  time,  and  accommodates  itself  to  all  the  movements  of  the 
social  body ;  but  this  party  extends  over  the  whole  community, 
tnd  it  penetrates  into  all  classes  of  society;  it  acts  upon  the 
country  imperceptibly,  but  it  finally  fashions  it  to  suit  its 
purposes." 

At  the  preeent  time,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Vice-President,  ever}*  member  of  the  cabinet,  with  one  exception, 
tnd  nearly  all  the  high  ofiScials  in  the  government,  are  lawyers. 
In  Congress,  five-sevenths  of  the  senators  and  three-fourths  of  the 
representatives  are  members  of  the  same  profession ;   while  one 
migbt  count  the  business  men  on  the  fingers  of  one's  two  hands. 
We  have  nothing  "to  urge  against  the  presence  of  lawyers,  as  such, 
io  the  departments  or  at  the  capitol  (as  we  took  pains  to  explain 
io  a  paper  which  we  had  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  American 
Social  Science  Association  on  a  related  subject  to  that  which  we 
are  now  treating,  at  the  Philadelphia  meeting,  in  1870),  if  only 
they  be  among  the  ablest  and  most  honorable  and  most  patriotic 
of  the  profession,  and  if  there  be  a  due  proportion  of  representa- 
tive business  men  associated  with  them.     But  we  insist  that  it  is 
altogether  inexpedient  and  unwise  that  any  one  class  should  thus 
dominate  in  the  administration  of  our  public  afiairs  and  in  legisla- 
tion ;  and  that  it  becomes  absolutely  dangerous  when,  as  is  the 
case,  so  many  of  one  particular  class  are  selected  for  or  elected  to 
office,  not  because  they  are  eminent  in  their  profession,  but  simply 
because  they  are  zealous  partisans  or  skilful  political  manipulators. 
If  all  or  most  of  the  places  of  responsibility  and  honor  to  which 
we  are  referring,  were  now  filled  by  trained  statesmen,  who  evinced 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  varied  interests  of  the  country-,  and 
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thoroughly  unselfish  devotion  to  its  best  and  broadest  prosperity, 
we  should  be  disposed  to  let  well  enough  alone,  and  should  nol 
iCare  to  inquire  too  closely  to  what  profession  or  class  the  lai^ 
majority  of  them  might  belong.  But  how  many  statesmen,  men 
worthy  of  that  often  misapplied  designation,  are  directing  oui 
national  affairs  in  Congress  and  elsewhere  at  this  time?  It  woald 
be  invidious  to  give  a  direct  answer  to  this  question ;  but  we  arc 
reminded  of  what  was  once  said  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  as  he  then  w«8, 
that  he  was  not  a.  statesman  but  the  prospectus  of  a  statesman. 
Perhaps  not  a  few  prospectuses  of  statesmen,  liberal  in  promise, 
limited  in  performance,  could  be  found  at  Washington,  at  least 
during  the  session.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  firmly  believe  that  some 
seats  and  positions  there  might  be  vacated  in  favor  of  intelligent 
and  pure  minded  men  from  the  walks  of  business  or  of  practical 
life,  with  immense  advantage  to  the  country. 

We  have  no  class  among  us,  such  as  is  to  be  found  in  other  and 
older  countries,  carefully  trained  to,  and  experienced  in,  public 
affairs,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  such  a  class  could  find  its  appro- 
priate place  under  our  institutions.  It  is  the  more  important,  there- 
fore, that  we  should  balance  our  representation  as  evenly  as 
possible,  and  that  we  should  make  available  for  it  the  highest 
character  and  the  best  ability  wherever  it  is  ta  be  found,  among 
lawyers  and  scholars,  merchants  and  manufacturers,  mechanics 
and  agriculturists.  And  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  some  coun- 
tries, at  least,  where  statesmanship  is  treated  as  a  profession,  a 
large  prominence  is  given  in  public  affairs  to  men  who  cannot  be 
reckoned  within  its  limits  —  men  of  experience  and  training  and 
recognized  position  in  practical  life.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
Great  Britain,  where,  notwithstanding  its  aristocracy  and  its 
hereditary  legislators,  the  mercantile  class,  for  many  years  past 
has  exercised  a  most  marked  influence  upon  the  national  policy, 
and  its  best  representatives  have  had  due  appreciation  and  honor. 
It  was  Burke,  we  believe,  who  said :  *'  I  have  known  merchants 
with  tlie  abilities  of  great  statesmen  ;  and  I  have  seen  persons  in 
the  rank  of  statesmen,  with  the  conceptions  and  character  of 
pedlers."  A  Quarterly  Keviewer,  writing  in  January,  1873,  about 
a  book  which  had  just  issued  from  the  press,  said  : — 

**A  time  when  both  the  prime  minister  and  the  leader  of  the 
opposition  are  the  near  descendants  of  men  connected  with  busi- 
ness, when  the  Governor-General  of  India  belongs  to  the  family  of 
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one  of  oar  most  typical  mercantile  houses,*  when  the  latest  ex- 
Lord  Chancellor  (still  happily  among  us)  is  the  son  of  a  late  Lord 
llajor  of  Loudon,  certainly  must  be  considered  from  one  point  of 
\iew  a  ver}'  fit  occasion  for  the  publication  of  a  history  of  British 
commerce." 

If  we  look  back  upon  the  course  of  legislation  in  England 
doriog  the  last  half  century,  we  see  that  those  who  have  taken  the 
lead  in  forming  public  opinion  outside  of  Parliament  and  in  carry- 
ing great  and  beneficent  measures  within  its  wails,  have  not  been 
membera  of  the  hereditary  governing  classes  so  much  as  men  from 
practical  life,  like  the  Rothschilds,  the  Barings,  the  Browns,  the 
Peels,  Huskisson,  Ricardo,  Cobden,  Sturge,  Bright,  Potter,  Bazley, 
Goscben,  and  many  others  whose  names  are  scarcely  less  known 
aiKl  honored.  That  illustrious  statesman.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  whom 
his  sovereign  has  described  with  her  own  pen  as  '^  a  man  of  un- 
boQoded  loyalty,  courage,  patriotism  and  high-mi ndcdness,"  de- 
clined the  Garter  because,  as  he  said,  ^^  he  sprang  from  the  people 
and  was  essentially  of  the  people."  Both  he  and  his  no  less  dis- 
tinguished successor,  Mr.  Gladstone,  were  born  and  reared  in  the 
atmosphere  of  practical  life,  learning  lessons  of  finance  directly 
irom  the  counting-house,  although  they  did  not  have  a  distinctively 
commercial  training,  and  without  this  kind  of  teaching  they  might 
never  have  achieved  the  success  in  practical  legislation  for  which 
ihey  will  be  honored  and  loved  for  generations. 

Of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  only  one-tenth  are 
lawyers.  Among  the  others  there  are  not  onl}'  merchants  and 
bankers  in  large  numbers,  but  many  men  of  inherited  fortune  not 
directly  connected  with  trade,  who  have  acres  to  cultivate,  and 
mines  and  quarries  to  work,  and  other  interests  of  a  like  nature  to 
care  for,  upon  which  their  income  chiefly  depends ;  and  the  same 
is  true  of  members  of  the  House  of  Lords.  All  these  men  bring 
a  more  or  less  thorough  personal  acquaintance  with  the  details  of 
business  to  tlieir  work.  The  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  for  example, 
is  one  of  the  ablest  railway  experts  in  the  kingdom. 

In  Canada  only  one-fourth  of  the  members  of  Parliament,  and 
less  than  one-half  of  the  members  cf  the  cabinet,  have  been  called 
to  the  bar.  Sir  Leonard  Tillc}',  the  Finance  Minister,  and  several 
of  bis  colleagues  have  always  been  identified  with  trade  or  agri- 
culture ;  and  the  presence  of  men  such  as  they  in  every  administra- 

*  Lord  Noxtlibrook,  a  member  of  the  Bariug  family. 
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tion,  whether  liberal-conservative,  or  reform,  sitting  in  Parliament 
also  as  they  do,  explains  why  Canadian  legislation  has  been  so 
practical,  and  why  the  national  interests  of  the  Dominion  have 
been  so  carefully  and  ably  fostered  and  advanced.* 

There  has  been  too  much  misunderstanding  of  each  other  hitherto 
by  the  men  of  liberal  and  professional  training  and  the  men  of 
so-called  practical  life,  by  the  men  of  thought  and  the  men  of 
action  ;  and  this  has  led  to  mutual  distrust  and  dislike.  A  great 
deal  has  been  written  and  spoken  about  Philistinism,  both  in 
£ngland  and  this  country,  especially  in  the  latter,  which  is  mere 
snobbishness.  After  making  every  allowance  for  the  peculiarities 
of  ^Willadom,"  which,  the  Spectator  said,  turned  the  scale  at  the 
last  general  election,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  mercantile 
classes  of  England,  as  a  whole,  are  worthy  of  all  honor  for  their 
commercial  enterprise,  and  no  less  for  their  political  sagacity; 
v^hile  the  same  classes  on  this  side  of  the  water  have  a  record 
which  calls  for  no  apology,  and  needs  no  defence  from  us.f 

Perhaps  those  who  as  scholars  or  thinkers  are  sometimes  dis- 
posed to  allude  slightingly  to  them,  to  their  attainments  and  to 
their  opinions,  do  not  know  that  their  feeling  of  suspicion  and  dis- 
like is  in  many  instances  fully  reciprocated.  Men  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  dealing  with  every  question  practically,  who  are  person- 
ally, skilful  in  affairs,  who  usually  are  successful,  and  with  whom 
the  relations  between  cause  and  effect  are  matters  of  instinct,  or 
experience  or  calculation,  rather  than  of  ascertained  law,  very 
often  affect  to  look  down  upon  men  of  thought  and  research,  and 

*  It  is  interesting  to  see  in  the  Parliamentary  Companion  of  Canada,  how  many 
members  of  the  medical  profession  have  become  ])romincnt  in  the  politics  of  the 
Dominion. 

t  Almost  at  the  very  time  of  the  reading  of  this  paper  at  Saratoga,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  (ireat  Britain  was  in  session  at  Belfast,  and 
Mr.  H.  J.  Atkinson,  of  Hull,  made  a  speech  in  the  course  of  which  he  said:— 

"  Everything  in  the  way  of  taking  what  might  be  called  middle-class  business 
men,  and  ])uttiug  them  into  the  government,  had  been  a  great  success.  There  were 
Mr.  ForHter,  in  the  caf<o  of  the  Liberals,  and  Mr.  Cro.ns  and  Mr.  Smith,  both  of  whom 
might  be  called  middle-cla8s  buHiness  men,  in  the  ca.se  of  the  Conser>'atives;  and  if 
they  took  the  men  up  and  down  the  kingdom,  who  had  been  most  successful  in  deal- 
ing with  mercantile  questions,  they  would  find  that  it  was  in  the  case  of  such  men  as 
those  he  had  spoken  of,  and  the  reason  was  that  they  were  men  of  common  sense, 
good,  hanl-working,  buniness-like  representatives  of  trade  and  commerce.  It  had 
been  too  long  the  fashion  with  Kome  people,  rather  to  look  down  upon  men  who  were 
in  ct>nnection  with  tra<le  and  commerce  in  this  country*.  He  did  not  know  why  that 
could  Ik*  ho,  or  why  commercial  men  should  allow  it  to  be  so.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
commerce  of  the  country,  what  was  there  to  sustain  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom?  *' 
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ippeir  to  think  that  they  can  annihilate  them  and  their  influence 
tt  a  breath,  by  pronouncing  them  theorists,  idealists  or  ideologists. 
Now,  the  truth  is,  these  two  classes  of  men  are  equally  neces- 
siiy,  and  their  respective  labors,  when  harmonized  together,  may 
be  made  equally  useful  to  the  State.  Thinkers  and  scholars  are 
ooder  the  deepest  obligation  to  workers,  for  the  opportunities 
afforded  them  by  the  latter  for  testing  their  principles,  and  for  the 
bard  tacts  and  exact  figures  upon  which  they  are  able  to  generalize 
and  to  philosophize.  At  the  same  time,  the  latter  are  indebted 
to  the  former,  to  an  extent  not  always  apprehended  by  them,  for 
the  light  thrown  upon  practical  affairs  and  upon  the  daily  course 
of  boainess,  by  patient  investigation  of,  and  reflection  upon,  the 
principles  and  laws  underlying  the  surface  of  things.  There 
iboQld  be  no  suspicion,  or  misunderstanding,  or  dislike  of  each 
other,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  these  two  classes ;  but,  rather, 
tbtfe  ehould  be  mutual  respect  and  confidence  and  fbll  accord,  for 
the  ultimate  aims  of  both  are  usually  the  same,  and  their  hearty 
cooperation  is  sure  to  advance  the  public  good.  As  Tennyson 
BaJa^— 

All  the  i>Mt  of  Time  reveals 
A  bridal  dawn  of  Thander  peals, 
Wherever  Thoaght  hath  wedded  Fact. 

IVofessor  Bonamy  Price,  in  his  inaugural  lecture  at  Oxford, 
charges  upon  the  practical  man,  or  the  City  man,  as  he  calls  him, 
all  the  crudities  and  fallacies  of  the  system  of  political  economy 
which  controlled  the  minds  of  men  and  the  policies  of  nations, 
before  the  teachings  of  Adam  Smith  had  begun  to  exert  their  due 
ioflQence.  After  saying  that  ^^  practical  men  swarm  with  theories, 
iK)De  more  so,"  which  may  be  tnie,  and  that  the  economic  doctrines 
piopoanded  and  acted  on  by  them,  have  been  of  the  most  elaborate 
kind,  be  adds : — 

"  The  more  directly  engaged  in  business  was  the  speaker  the 
DM)re  complicated,  the  more  artificial,  the  more  mysterious  have 
been  the  rules  he  laid  down  for  the  attainment  of  wealth.  Monop- 
olies were  proclaimed  to  be  the  infallible  means  for  securing  good 
and  trustworthy  quality  in  manufacture.  Guilds  were  invented  for 
the  right  regulation  of  the  relations  between  master  and  scholar, 
between  capital  and  labor.  .  .  .  When  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World  enlarged  geography  with  colonies  of  a  novel  kind,  the 
practical  man  speedily  stepped  forward  with  his  theory,  and  taught 
6 
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the  statesman  that  the  secret  of  the  new  and  boundless  wealth 
engendered  by  colonies  lay  in  the  exclusive  appropriation  of  their 
trade  by  the  mother  country.  This  teaching  was  adopted  by  every 
civilized  country,  and  became  the  recognized  policy  of  all  Europe. 
Great  wars  were  waged  in  the  name  of  the  practical  man's  ideas ; 
his  views  were  supreme  over  all  colonial  relations.  .  .  •  The 
practical  man's  ascendency  thus  rose  higher  and  higher,  till  it 
reached  its  culminating  point  in  the  favored  mercantile  theory, 
the  final  development  of  commercial  thought,  the  crowning  em- 
bodiment of  the  wisdom  which  practical  prudence  and  experience 
had  inspired." 

If  all  this  be  true,  it  certainly  goes  to  show  that  it  is  not  safe  to 
leave  the  course  of  legislation  to  be  guided  altogether  by  business 
men,  whose  judgment,  very  much  like  that  of  other  men,  is  liable 
to  be  warped  by  their  interest,  or  supposed  interest.  Whether  it 
is  strictly  correct,  historically,  to  hold  the  practical  man  or  the 
business  man  (Professor  Price  uses  the  terms  interchangeably) 
accountable  for  the  old  colonial  system,  the  navigation  laws  and  the 
mercantile  theory,  we  will  not  stop  to  inquire.*  To  Cromwell, 
certainly,  is  accorded  the  doubtful  honor  of  originating  the  navi- 
gation laws,  which  were  intended  quite  as  much  to  annoy  and 
injure  the  Dutch  as  to  benefit  English  commerce.  But  if  it  all  be  as 
charged,  it  simply  proves  that  in  an  age  of  privilege  and  monopoly, 
when  every  man  and  every  class  of  men  took  all  that  could  be 
seized,  and  appropriated  all  that  could  be  laid  hold  of,  the  mer- 
chants of  the  day  were  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  to 
obtain  their  full  share  in  the  general  spoliation.  Had  they  thought 
and  acted  difibrently,  would  they  not  have  been  out  of  harmony 
with  the  time  in  which  they  lived,  and  far  in  advance  of  its  teach- 
ing and  spirit?  To  hold  them  to  stnct  account  for  the  narrow 
and  exclusive  commercial  ideas  of  their  day,  is  as  unjust  as  it  is  to 
blame  the  fathers  of  New  England  for  falling  to  comprehend  in 
the  seventeenth  century  those  principles  of  religious  liberty  whidi 
their  descendants  find  it  very  difficult  to  maintain  consistently  in 
the  nineteenth.  It  may  be  asked,  further,  what  are  we  to  think  of 
the  statesman,  who,  as  Professor  Price  tells  us,  allowed  himself  to 
be  taught  by  the  practical  man,  and  to  be  so  utterly  led  away  by 
him  as  to  shape  his  policy  altogether  according  to  his  teachings, 

*  The  American  system,  so  called,  which  was  based  on  the  old  mercantile  theory, 
owed  its  origin  to  Mr.  Clay,  of  Kentuclcy,  a  lawyer.  It  was  bitterly  opposed  at  tbo 
first,  by  the  merchants  of  New  England  and  of  the  seaboard  generaUy. 
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ereo  going  to  war,  when  necessar}',  in  their  defence  and  for  their 
propagation?  Where  were  the  perfect  poise,  the  sound  judgment 
and  the  superior  intelligence  of  the  high-born  and  well-trained 
minister,  when  the  City  man  was  thus  able  to  gain  the  ascendency 
orer  him,  and  to  use  him  and  all  the  mighty  machinery  controlled 
by  him  for  his  own  end  ?  It  seems  to  us  more  easy  and  more 
natural  to  believe  that  these  errors  of  the  statesman  and  of  the 
merchant  alike,  were  the  errors  of  the  time  in  which  they  both 
lived,  rather  than  the  errors  of  the  class  to  which  either  of  them 
belonged,  or  the  results  of  the  special  education  which  either  had 
leoeiTed. 

Of  the  proposition  to  repeal  the  com  laws,  Lord  George  Bentinck 
aiki,  daring  the  debates,  that  it  was  — 

^A  measure  which,  be  it  for  good  or  for  evil,  a  great  majority, 
at  least,  of  the  landed  aristocracy  of  England,  of  Scotland  and  of 
Ireland,  imagine  firaught  with  deep  injury,  if  not  ruin,  to  them ;  a 
measure  which,  not  confined  in  its  operation  to  this  great  class,  is 
caknbted  to  grind  down  countless  smaller  interests  engaged  in 
the  domestic  trades  of  the  empire,  transferring  the  profits  of  all 
these  interests,  —  English,  Scotch,  Irish  and  colonial,  —  great  and 
nail  alike,  firom  Englishmen,  from  Scotchmen  and  from  Irishmen, 
.to  Americans,  to  Frenchmen,  to  Russians,  to  Poles,  to  Prussians 
and  to  Germans." 

The  movement  for  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws,  as  we  all  know, 

reoeived  its  main  impulse  from  the  business  men  of  Great  Britain, 

and  went  forward  without  any  help  whatever  even  from  those 

bereditary  statesmen  who  led  the  whig  or  progressive  party.     In 

1839,  when  delegates  representing  three  millions  of  people  asked 

to  be  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  John 

Rossell  said  that  he  had  not  ^^  as  yet  found  sufficient  reasons  or 

precedents"  to  induce  him  to  accede  to  such  a  request ;  and  it  wah 

not  until  1845,  seven  years  after  the  formation  of  the  anti-corn 

law  league,  that  this  wh'g  leader,  in  his  celebrated  Edinburgh 

letter,  declared  himself  as  absolutely  in  favor  of  the  total  abolition 

of  the  duties  on  corn.     In  1837,  Lord  Melbourne  said  in  a  debate 

that  **  the  government  would  not  take  a  decided  part  till  it  was 

certain  the  majority  of  the  people  were  in  favor  of  a  change." 

These  words  were  regarded  as  a  direct  invitation  and  challenge  to 

organized  agitation,  and  they  led  directly  to  the  formation  of  the 

league.    This  organization,  the  most  energetic  and  efficient  that 
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ever  carried  tx>  a  saccessful  issae  a  great  political  or  social  move- 
ment,  received  its  chief  inspiration  from  the  business  men  of 
Manchester ;  while  the  chambers  of  commerce  of  that  town  and 
Birmingham  threw  all  their  inflaence  and  wealth  on  the  same  side* 
But  the  whig  ministry,  notwithstanding  all  the  pressure  brought 
to  bear  upon  it,  failed  to  rise  to  a  clear  and  full  apprehension  of 
the  crisis  through  which  the  country  was  passing,  and  lost^its 
grand  opportunity  to  fUrnish  the  relief  called  for.  It  remained 
for  the  great  conservative  minister,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  "conservative 
by  nature,  but  liberal  on  principle,"  convinced  by  the  facts  and 
the  arguments  urged  upon  his  consideration  with  so  much  persis- 
tency and  power  by  Mr.  Cobden  and  his  associates,  to  carry 
through  the  work  of  reform,  which,  as  was  well  said  afterwards  by 
Mr.  Cobden,  "  while  it  cost  him  office,  gained  for  him  a  country."  • 
He  himself  had  declared,  with  rare  magnanimity,  that  to  one  man 
was  the  work  of  corn  law  repeal  preeminently  ov^iug,  and  that 
man  was  Richard  Cobden. 

The  recommendations  of  the  business  men  of  the  United  States, 
especially  as  they  have  found  expression  in  the  carefully  consid- 
ered utterances  of  their  representative  body,  the  National  Board 
of  Trade,  have  for  the  most  part  been  well  received  at  Washington. 
The  action  of  the  Boston  Commercial  Convention  of  1868  had  a 
marked  effect  upon  Congress  in  its  session  of  the  same  year,  and 
helped  greatly  in  forming  and  fixing  the  national  policy  against 
currency  expansion  and  inflation,  and  in  favor  of  the  payment  of 
the  national  obligations  in  coin.  The  judgment  of  the  Detroit 
Commercial  Convention  of  1865,  upon  our  commercial  relations 
with  the  British  North  American  provinces,  as  they  then  existed, 
was,  unhappily,  less  influential.  The  persevering  labors  of  Mr. 
Webster,  Mr.  Everett  and  Mr.  Marcy  among  American  statesmen, 
tmd  of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  and  Lord  Elgin  in  behalf  of  Great  Britain, 
had  led  to  the  conclusion  and  ratification  of  a  treaty  of  reciprocity 
in  1854,  under  which  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Provinces  was  to  be  greatly  facilitated,  and  by  the  provisions  of 
which  it  was  hoped  by  all  parties  that  the  vexed  question  of  the 
fisheries  was  settled  for  all  time.  Of  this  treaty  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review,  perhaps  the  most  conservative  periodical  in  the 
country  of  the  day,  said :  — 

^^  It  is  one  of  the  wisest  arrangements  ever  made  between  oom- 

•One  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  sayings  at  this  time,  has  been  often  quoted  since:  **A 
conserratiye  government  is  an  organized  hypocrisy.*' 
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mercial  states,  alike  honorable  to  both  negotiators,  beneficial  to 
all  parties,  and  most  auspicioas  of  a  better  and  brighter  day  in  the 
trade  and  interconrse  of  nations.  .  .  .  We  were  on  the  eve  of 
collision,  violent  resistance,  bloodshed  and  war.  From  all  this  the 
treaty  saves  as." 

The  ten  years  which  followed  the  time  when  the  treaty  went  into 
operation  embraced  the  period  of  the  civil  war,  with  its  excite- 
ments and  passions,  and  with  the  unexpected  and  radical  changes 
in  oar  entire  fiscal  system  and  in  our  commercial  policy  at  home 
and  abroad,  which  it  brought  in  its  train.  All  our  relations,  social 
as  well  as  commercial,  with  the  people  of  the  Provinces  became 
deranged ;  at  the  same  time,  some  imperfection  in  the  working 
of  the  treaty  had  developed  itself,  and  the  British  Government  had 
proposed  a  convention  for  the  ^'confirmation  and  expansion"  of 
the  treaty.  The  Boston  Board  of  Trade  declared  that  the  best  good 
of  the  country  demanded  its  **  revision,"  not  its  "  annulment ;"  and 
this  was  the  view  of  all  the  leading  commercial  bodies.  It  was 
said  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  the  Hon.  T.  D.  Eliot,  that 
memorials  on  the  general  question  had  been  received  ftrom  all  parts 
of  the  country  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  of 
which  he  was  chairman,  but  that  not  one  of  them  all  demanded  the 
abrogation  of  the  treaty.  This  extreme  measure  was  opposed  by 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  some  of  the  ablest  members  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  ;  in  the  former  branch  it  was  defeated 
once  by  a  vote  of  82  to  74,  and,  when  finally  carried,  it  was  only 
by  a  vote  of  85  to  57, — 40  members  not  voting.  Outside  Con- 
gress the  opposition  was  even  more  pronounced.  The  Detroit 
Convention  was  called  while  the  question  of  abrogation  was  pend- 
ing;, and,  after  patient  consideration  and  full  discussion  by  lead- 
ing business  men,  representing  all  parts  of  the  country  except  the 
far  South,  all  commercial  interests  and  all  shades  of  political 
opinion,  the  conclusion  was  reached,  with  substantial  unanimity, 
that  the  treaty  might  be  improved,  and  should  be  amended  in  some 
of  its  provisions,  but  that  it  ought  not  to  be  abrogated.  It  was  a 
suggestion  made  by  the  honored  and  esteemed  Frederick  Fraley, 
of  Philadelphia,  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  final  unanimity  of 
the  action  reached.  But  the  politicians  of  the  country  proved  too 
strong  for  the  merchants,  and  their  shadowy  dreams  were  allowed 
to  outweigh  all  solid  interests  and  considerations.*     The  arrange- 

*  The  politicians  tried  to  prevent   the  meeting  of    the  Detroit  Convention. 
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ment  in  which,  as  the  pages  of  the  North  American  Review  testify, 
^^  Mason  and  Toombs,  Douglas  and  Seward,  Whigs  and  Demo- 
crats, Freesoilers  and  Secessionists,  acted  in  cordial  harmony,^  in 
1854,  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  termination  in  1866,  and  our  large 
and  valuable  trade  relations  with  our  neighbors  beyond  the  fh)n- 
tier  were  again  thrown  into  confusion. 

It  is  worth  our  while  to  observe  for  a  moment  what  has  been  the 
result  of  the  legislation  thus  enacted,  notwithstanding  the  protests 
of  the  business  men  and  the  commercial  bodies.  Confederation 
followed  almost  immediately  upon,  and  directly  as  the  consequence 
of,  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty.  Had  reciprocal  trade  been  main- 
tained, the  several  provinces  could  never  have  been  compacted  into 
the  Dominion,  which  is  a  nation  in  almost  everything  but  the  name. 
Annexation,  supposing  that  to  be  a  desirable  thing  for  both  parties, 
would  seem  to  have  been  indefinitely  postponed ;  certainly  it  is 
further  off  now  than  it  appeared  to  be  fifteen  years  ago.  The 
trade  of  the  Dominion,  compelled  to  seek  new  channels,  has  been 
diverted  from  our  railroads,  our  ports,  our  people.  A  positively 
protective  s^'stem  of  tariff  legislation  has  been  adopted,  which, 
whether  intended  to  do  so  or  not,  discriminates  sharply  against 
American  interests.  We  have  had  to  pay  five  milUons  and  a  half 
of  dollars  for  the  possession  for  a  few  years  of  fishing  privileges, 
the  fVee  and  permanent  enjoyment  of  which  we  voluntarily  abandoned 
when  we  determined  at  all  events  and  at  all  hazards  to  cancel  the 
treat}' of  1854  ;  while  all  the  vexatious  issues  which  were  the  despair 
of  statesmen  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  from  the  treaty  of  Ghent  to 
the  second  treaty  of  Washington,  have  been  reopened,  and,  what  is 
more  serious,  all  the  personal  irritation  on  the  part  of  those  more 
directly  and  pecuniarily  concerned  in  them  has  been  revived  •  If 
the  practical  men  who  met  in  council  in  Detroit  had  had  seats  in 
Congress  in  1864  and  1865,  all  this  might  and  probably  would  have 
been  very  different. 

John  DeWitt,  in  his  "Political  Maxims  of  the  State  of  Holland," 
tells  us  that  it  was  recognized  as  a  fixed  principle  in  the  constitutional 
government  of  that  country,  that  the  great  interests  of  commerce 
could  only  be  adequately  represented  by  commercial  men.  Accord- 
Failing  in  this,  they  sought  to  control  its  action  through  some  of  their  number  who 
gained  admission  to  its  membership,  as  well  as  by  a  steady  pressure  upon  the  course 
of  its  proceedings  from  without.  All  their  attempts  to  influence  it,  while  in  session, 
were  unsuccessful ;  but  subsequently,  they  proved  strong  enough  to  overcome  the 
force  of  its  recommendations  at  Washington. 
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iog  to  that  eminent  aathority,  merchants  were  not  only  eligible  to 
e?eiy  trust  and  station,  but  there  was  hardly  any  which  many  of 
them  were  not  always  and  on  system  called  upon  to  fill.  And  Sir 
Josudi  Child,  a  shrewd  English  merchant  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
in  naming  the  leading  causes  to  which  the  great  prosperity  of  the 
Dntch  should  be  ascribed,  places  first  the  fact  "  that  in  their  great- 
est ooandls  of  state  and  war  they  have  trading  merchants  who  have 
not  only  the  theoretical  knowledge,  but  the  practical  experience  of 
trade.'' 

Of  aU  nations,  the  United  States  is  the  one  which  should  act 
implicitly  upon  the  above  maxim,  as  laid  down  by  DeWitt.  Our 
national  interests,  so  far  as  they  require  the  attention  of  the  admin- 
istration and  of  Congress,  are  almost  wholl}'  of  a  material  and  prac- 
tical nature.  We  have  been  told  by  a  member  of  the  late  English 
ministry  that  at  least  three-quarters  of  all  the  time  spent  in  cabinet 
meetings  in  England  were  given  to  the  consideration  of  foreign 
afibirs.  At  Washington,  foreign  afiairs  have  no  such  overshadow- 
ing prominence,  and  they  are  for  the  most  part  practical  rather 
than  political  in  their  bearings,  relating  as  they  do  to  questions  of 
immigration  and  naturalization,  to  the  postal  service,  to  the  deep- 
sea  fisheries,  and  to  gold  and  silver  coinage.  John  Randolph 
sneered  at  what  he  called  ''  a  counting-house  administration,"  but 
it  seems  to  us  that  this  is  the  kind  of  administration  which  our 
country  especially  needs  —  an  administration  intelligent  upon  and 
interested  and  earnest  in  ever^'thing  relating  to  commerce,  manu- 
factures, inland  transportation,  and  the  currenc}'.  Speaking  on 
general  principles,  and  b}'  no  means  in  disparagement  personally 
of  any  member  of  the  present  cabinet,  we  should  sa}'  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Nav}'  and  the  Postmaster  General  should  always  be 
business  men,  and  that,  whenever  practicable,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasurv  should  be  a  merchant  or  banker.  We  have  tried  eminent 
Dierchants  in  the  diplomatic  service  with  the  best  success,  and  we 
ought  to  try  them  again.  Lord  Palmerston  said  that  the  United 
^^^tates  were  never  better  represented  at  the  court  of  St.  James  than 
by  Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence,  whose  latest  successor,  Mr.  John  Welsh, 
bas  illustrated  anew  how  an  American  merchant  may  distinguish 
himself  as  an  American  ambassador.  A  great  merchant.  Lord 
Ashborton,  was  sent  by  his  government  to  Washington  in  an  inter- 
actional emergency,  not  Ijecause  the  questions  at  issue  were  com- 
JDercial  in  their  nature,  for  they  were  not,  but  because  they  were 
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at  issne  between  two  commercial  coantries,  and,  thereibre,  it  was 
thought  that  he  of  all  others  was  best  qualified  to  deal  with  them. 
Some  of  the  qaestions  pending  to-day  between  the  govemnients  of 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  while  more  or  less  legal  and 
technical  in  some  of  their  aspects  and  complications,  are  to  the  last 
degree  practical  in  relation  to  all  the  interests  involved,  and  they 
need  to  be  considered  and  must  finally  be  determined,  not  so  much 
acconling  to  the  ordinary  requirements  of  international  law  or  to 
diplomatic  precedent,  as  to  considerations  of  prudential  and  com- 
mercial expediency  mutually,  and  of  practical  sense. 

In  Congress,  also,  there  should  be  a  large  infusion  of  the  com- 
mercial element.  The  principal  cities  should  each  of  them  be 
represented  in  part  by  business  men,  who  could  bring  to  the  delib- 
erations of  the  committee-room  and  to  the  debates  on  the  floor, 
personal  and  precise  knowledge  in  reference  to  manufactures,  to 
railway  management,  to  ocean  commerce,  and  to  everything  relat- 
ing to  currency  and  banking.  Some  of  these  men  would  be  talkers, 
and  would  talk  well  and  to  the  purpose ;  others,  like  the  late  Mr. 
Appleton,  of  Boston,  would  never  be  heard  in  open  debate,  but 
they  would  exercise  a  degree  of  influence  surpassed  by  none  of 
their  associates.  Such  men,  also,  would  show  a  capability  for 
despatching  business,  which  would  be  worth  much  in  the  saving  of 
time  it  would  accomplish.  We  remember  a  remark  by  Mr.  George 
Opdyke,  after  a  busy  meeting  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  ComF- 
merce,  to  the  eflect  that  it  would  have  taken  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives two  weeks  to  transact  the  amount  of  business  which  the 
Chamber  had  disposed  of  intelligently  in  two  hours.  We  have  seen, 
during  the  currency  debates  of  the  last  few  years,  how  valuable 
the  service  of  a  single  practical  man  may  be,  like  Mr.  Morrill,  of 
Vermont,  in  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  Chittenden  or  Mr.  Hewitt,  of 
New  York,  in  the  House.  There  should  be,  at  the  least,  a  dozen 
such  men  in  the  Senate,  and  fifty  or  more  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Then  we  might  hope  to  see  the  tariff  laws,  which, 
as  all  parties  agree,  need  careful  and  s^^stematic  revision,  suocess- 
fblly  dealt  with  ;  and  the  shipping  question  would  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered in  its  widest  relations,  without  regard  to  the  representations 
and  schemes  of  selfish  speculators  and  subsidy  seekers. 

We  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  men  for  whose 
presence  we  plead  in  the  administration,  in  the  diplomatic  service, 
and  in  Congress,  are  not  ambitious  and  intriguing  party  politicians, 
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merewire*piillers  and  caucus-packers,  who  happen  also  to  be  prom- 
inent in  the  community  in  which  they  live,  as  merchants,  or  bank- 
en,  or  manufacturers.  The  change  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
would  hardly  be  worth  talking  about  if  it  were  proposed  only  to 
sobstitnte  a  given  number  of  average  partisan  merchants  for  the 
same  number  of  average  partisan  lawyers. 

We  have  assumed  throughout  this  discussion  that  there  are  to- 
day in  the  United  States  men  of  character  and  standing  and  ability 
in  the  commercial  classes  —  practical  men  —  whose  services  in 
high  podtion  could  be  made  available  if  there  were  an  imperative 
demand  on  the  part  of  their  fellow-citizens  for  them.  Who  shall 
dmj  that  there  are  such  men  in  all  the  walks  of  life,  —  merchants, 
lawyers,  scholars,  —  for,  in  closing,  we  would  make  our  case  as 
broad  as  possible,  and  would  plead  for  a  higher  character  and 
poipoee  in  our  representation  as  a  whole,  and  in  all  the  manage- 
ment of  our  public  affairs  ?  But  such  men  as  we  mean,  whatever 
their  calling  or  profession,  must  be  diligently  sought  out,  and  they 
most  be  brought  forward  by  others,  for  they  will  not  push  them- 
selTes  into  political  prominence.  They  have  little  to  gain  per- 
aonaUy  in  public  life,  while  often  they  may  have  to  make  heavy 
aacrifioes,  in  giving  themselves  to  its  absorbing  and  wearing 
lequirements.  But  they  will  not  persistently  decline  oflSce,  if  they 
can  be  assured  that  the  country  not  only  needs  but  desires  their 
time  and  labor  and  devotion,  and  that  they  will  be  sustained  in  the 
nuintenance  of  their  individuality  and  personal  independence,  and 
in  their  purpose  to  put  country'  at  all  times  before  party,  and  prin- 
ciple above  time-8er\ing  expediency.  For  such  men  as  we  refer 
to,  the  highest  types  of  their  class  or  vocation,  will  not  be  hampered 
by  party  shackles  when  their  convictions  lead  them  to  conclusions 
different  from  those  of  their  associates,  or  even  from  those  of  their 
congtituencies.  During  the  latter  days  of  the  forty-fourth  Congress 
it  will  be  remembered  that  on  a  grave  question,  upon  which  geo- 
ptphical  sections  as  well  as  parties  in  the  country  were  sharply 
<livided,  two  republican  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
f<^lt  themselves  called  upon  to  lay  aside  for  the  moment  all  consid- 
erations of  party  and  locality,  and  to  vote  with  their  democratic 
feUow-members ;  and  everybody  whose  respect  was  worth  securing, 
'fhether  agreeing  with  them  or  not,  respected  them  for  their  manli- 
i^CM  and  for  their  independence.  These  two  men  we  present  as 
conspicuous  and  distinguished  examples  of  the  ^^  thought"  and  the 
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"fact"  of  Tennyson's  line,  quoted  above.  One  of  them  (Presideiit 
Seelye)  is  now  at  the  head  of  a  leading  New  England  college ;  the 
other,  a  Boston  merchant  (the  Hon.  Henry  L.  Pierce) ,  is  to-day 
no  less  honored  and  esteemed  in  commercial  and  in  private  life 
than  he  ever  has  been  in  the  sphere  of  politics. 

With  a  Congress  in  Washington  comprising  truly  representative 
men,  gathered  from  amid  the  various  avocations  of  American  life, 
each  one  supplying  what  might  be  lacking  in  the  others,  and  all 
together  possessing  a  large  and  ripe  experience  of  both  the  theo- 
retical and  the  practical  side  of  affairs,  and  the  knowledge  derived 
no  less  from  close  contact  with  the  busy  present,  than  from  carefhl 
study  of  the  historical  past  and  of  the  nature  of  things,  —  the  great 
body  of  the  people  might  go  forward  quietly  and  confidentl}'  with 
their  industrial  pursuits,  bu^'ing  and  selling,  sowing  and  reaping, 
and  getting  gain,  with  no  fear  constantly  before  their  eyes  of  inter- 
ruption and  disaster  from  crude  legislation,  from  reckless  trifling, 
and  from  a  restless  love  of  change. 


CIUNESE  IMMIGRATION. 

READ  BT   8.    WELLS  WILLIAMS,   LL.D.,    OF  NEW  HAVSH. 

(September  10,  1879.) 

The  question  of  Chinese  immigration  has  drawn  to  it  a  degree  of 
attention  since  the  immigrants  began  to  land  in  this  country  thirty 
years  ago,  which  can  hardly  be  explained  by  their  numbers,  their 
conduct,  or  their  capacity.  The  total  arrivals  from  China  during 
a  quarter  of  a  century  have  not  equalled  the  number  of  persons 
which  have  landed  at  New  York  from  Europe  in  six  months  daring 
most  of  those  same  years.  Their  behavior,  under  great  provoca- 
tion, has  excited  no  commotion ;  nor  has  their  learning,  power, 
skill,  or  bigotr}'  been  such  as  to  give  any  reasonable  ground  for 
alarm.  It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  excitement  on  rational 
grounds,  or  to  explain  the  many  unfounded  statements  against  the 
Chinese  which  have  passed  current,  even  after  their  inaccuracy  has 
been  shown.  A  good  deal  of  the  discussion  has  arisen  from  the 
ditferent  views  taken  as  to  what  might  grow  out  of  their  presence 
or  increase.  Some,  drawing  on  their  fears  for  their  facts,  regard 
them  as  the  first  ripple  of  an  overwhelming  flood  of  ignorance, 
poverty-,  heathenism,  and  vice ;  while  others,  speaking  from  experi- 
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enoe,  after  trying  them  in  yarious  capacities,  assure  us  that  the 
Chinese  are  docile,  temperate,  thrifty,  and  industrious,  and  have 
great  capacity  for  improvement. 

Mj  present  object  is  to  describe  the  origin,  kind,  and  prospects 
of  this  immigration,  the  conduct  and  the  rights  of  the  immigrants, 
with  notices  of  their  treatment,  so  as  to  come  to  an  intelligent  idea 
of  the  question.     Few  incidents  in  the  last  few  months  have  had  a 
more  picturesque  setting  in  regard  to  the  actors,  the  place  of  meet- 
ing, and  the  subject  talked  of,  than  the  interview  held  last  April 
between  General  Grant  and  the  Chinese  merchants  at  Georgetown, 
in  Polo  Penang.     This  island  owes  its  commercial  importance  to 
the  indostiy  and  skill  of  its  twelve  thousand  Chinese  settlers,  who, 
under  the  care  and  control  of  the  British  Government,  have  made 
it  a  mart  for  the  traffic  of  the  neighboring  islands  and  continent. 
They  met  the  late  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  journey 
around  the  globe.     His  position  as  a  mere  traveller  offered  to  their 
minds,  no  doubt,  something  anomalous  and  almost  inexplicable, 
but  still  invested  with  a  scantling  of  its  original  power.     They  pre- 
sented him  with  an  address,  whose  subject  was  equally  remarkable 
with  the  origin  of  the  interlocutors,  for  they  asked  him  to  use  his 
influence  to  secure  a  fair  and  liberal  treatment  for  their  countrymen 
in  America,  and  to  remove  any  restrictions  which  had  been  imposed 
on  their  fireedom  to  come  and  go,  the  same  as  any  other  nation. 
He  told  them,  in  reply,  "  that  the  hostility  of  which  they  com- 
plained did  not  represent  the  real  sentiment  of  America ;   but  was 
the  work  of  demagogues,  who,  in  that,  as  in  other  countries,  pander 
to  prejudice  against  race  or  nationality  and  favor  any  measure  of 
oppression  that  might  advance  their  political  interests.     He  never 
doubted  and  no  one  could  doubt  that,  in  the  end,  no  matter  what 
eflect  the  agitation  for  the  time  being  might  have,  the  American 
people  would  treat  the  Chinese  with  kindness  and  justice,  and  not 
deny  to  the  free  and  deserving  people  of  their  countiy,  the  as^ium 
thev  offer  to  the  rest  of  the  world." 

I  believe  that  this  witness  spoke  trul}'.  The  discussions  in  the 
West  and  the  East,  in  the  pulpit  and  in  Congress,  will  all  tend  to 
bring  out  the  truth  and  help  to  maintain  our  national  character  for 
fairness  and  justice  in  relation  to  the  Chinese.  China  itself  is 
one  of  the  best  misrepresented  countries  in  the  world,  and 
her  people  have  been  subject  to  the  most  singular  diversity-  of 
opinion  from  writers  and  travellers,  whose  books  have  shown  that 
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they  had  had  no  opportunity  to  reyise  first  impressions,  or  correct 
errors,  and  yet  have  furnished  most  of  the  statements  relied  on  for 
the  estimate  taken  of  Chinese  civilization.  Now  that  scholars  have 
increased,  our  acquaintance  with  the  arts,  culture,  govemment, 
and  literature  of  the  sons  of  Han  will  help  us  better  to  understand 
the  causes  which  have  operated  to  make  them,  under  the  blessing 
of  God,  as  much  of  a  nation  as  they  are. 

They  form  one  of  the  purest  of  existing  races,  and  have  occupied 
the  eastern  confines  of  Asia  fVom  ver}'  early  times.  The  people 
are  so  often  called  Mongols  in  this  country  that  it  is  concluded  that 
they  are  of  the  same  race  as  the  nomads  of  the  steppes.  We  may 
call  them  Turanians,  if  it  be  necessary  to  indicate  their  early  race 
affinities ;  but  it  is  unjust  to  apply  a  term  which  only  dates  from 
Genghis  Khan,  in  the  13th  century,  fblly  3,000  years  after  their 
history  begins.  His  grandson,  Eublai,  conquered  China,  and  his 
family  held  sway  over  the  empire  for  83  years,  under  eleven 
emperors.  All  of  them  learned  the  elements  of  regular  govem- 
ment A*om  their  subjects,  whose  manners,  language,  laws,  and 
religion  were  generally  adopted.  Their  expulsion  left  the  Chinese 
to  themselves,  and  the  Mongols  or  Tartars,  as  they  are  now  usually 
called,  have  been  since  mostly  under  the  control  of  their  former 
subjects.  The  present  rulers  of  China  belong  to  neither  of  these 
races,  but  to  the  Manchu,  which  has  occupied  the  northeastern 
shores  of  Asia  since  the  10th  century.  This  race  ruled  the  northern 
provinces  of  China  for  about  120  years,  till  a.d.  1232,  when 
Genghis  Khan  destroyed  their  power  and  drove  them  back  into 
their  original  haunts.  They  again  grew  powerful,  and  by  a  fortu- 
nate stroke  repossessed  themselves  of  Peking,  in  1644,  and  have 
since  ruled  the  empire  with  great  prudence  and  vigor. 

It  is,  therefore,  an  entire  misnomer  to  call  the  Chinese  Mongols, 
and  I  am  sure  that  many  persons  use  it  in  ignorance  of  the  facts  of 
the  case.  I  am  well  aware  how  the  term  Mongolian  is  used  by 
writers  to  include  Laplanders,  Tartars,  Chinese,  Japanese,  with 
the  Esquimaux  and  other  Indian  tribes,  under  one  race ;  but  we 
wrongly  use  it  to  designate  a  people  occupying  the  Chinese  Empire 
onl3\  The  old  Aztecs  and  Iroquois,  in  this  continent,  were  more 
alike  in  most  respects  than  the  Chinese  and  their  neighbors  in 
Central  Asia,  and  they  feel  chagrined  to  be  thus  designated.  Not 
a  Mongol,  to  my  knowledge,  has  ever  landed  in  this  country,  and 
none  are  likely  to  come,  any  more  than  are  the  Arabians  or 
Brahmins. 
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Hie  flOQthem  Chinese  alone  have  immigrated  to  foreign  lands ; 
ind  UDtfl  recently  went  only  to  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Siam  and 
India.  This  portion  of  the  people  is  less  pure  as  a  race  than  their 
ooQotiTmen  north  of  the  Yangtse  River,  having  early  mingled  with 
old  Malayan  tribes  living  south  of  the  Nanling  range  in  the  province 
of  Ewangtung.  This  mixed  race  exhibits  some  physical  differences 
from  their  northern  countrymen,  the  results  of  amalgamation, 
climate,  and  food ;  but  is  now  quite  the  same  in  language,  institu- 
tioDS,  and  religion.  The  people  are  smaller  and  more  swarthy, 
hare  more  commercial  enterprise,  ails  better  educated,  and  exhibit 
higiier  mechanical  skill.  ' 

Only  six  departments  or  prefectures,  lying  along  the  coasts  of 
the  two  provinces  of  Ewangtung  and  Fuhkien,  from  Hing-hwa  near 
Foiidiaii,  to  Shan-king,  west  of  Canton,  have  fUmished  all  the 
emigrants  to  other  lands.  The  emigration  into  Malaysia  and  the 
Indian  Islands  has  been  going  on  for  two  centuries,  and  its  results 
have  been  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  native  states.  Wherever 
the  Chinese  have  come  into  actual  conflict  with  Europeans  it  has 
been  only  with  regard  to  trade  and  taxes,  and  never  on  account  of 
their  attempts  to  set  up  independent  governments.  The  prosperity 
of  Loconia,  Siam,  and  Borneo  has  been  largely  owing  to  this  ele- 
ment of  their  population ;  and  even  in  Java,  where  the  Dutch  closed 
their  ports  against  them  in  1840,  they  have  recently  been  invited 
to  return,  as  mechanics  and  traders. 

The  custom  of  these  Southern  Chinese  has  been  to  pass  to  and 
fro;  and,  though  most  of  the  emigrants  remained  where  they 
landed,  thousands  returned  to  their  homes.  This  gradually  diflfused 
t  knowledge  of  foreign  countries  and  people  throughout  these  coast 
itgions,  and  made  it  easier  for  the  natives  to  go  to  the  Gold  Hills 
when  the  report  came  in  1849  of  the  discoveries  in  California  and 
Aoatralia.  A  few  went  first  to  San  Francisco,  and  their  favorable 
reports  spread  through  the  towns  around  Canton,  as  thoy  showed 
the  dust  they  had  brought.  In  1854,  the  emigration  began  to 
•ssome  larger  proportions,  and  foreigners  gave  every  facility  to  the 
emigration,  as  the  business  gave  profitable  employment  to  their 
Bhlps. 

The  foreigners  who  flocked  to  California  about  1849,  and  afler, 
Were  desirous  of  getting  Chinese  labor,  so  that  every  emigrant  soon 
found  work.  But  about  that  year  the  Cubans,  Peruvians,  and 
English  were  also  desirous  of  importing  Chinese  laborers  into  their 
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colonies ;  and  the  ignorance  of  the  latter  of  all  foreign  conDtries 
led  them  to  readily  infer  that  when  once  out  of  China  they  would 
at  last  reach  the  Gold  Hills.  This  coolie  trade,  as  it  has  been 
.  since  called,  was  greatly  aided  by  the  free  emigration  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Melbourne  ;  but  the  two  were  radically  different. 

During  the  ten  or  twelve  years  ending  in  1874,  a  marked  and 
well-known  distinction  between  ft^e  and  contract  emigration  was 
drawn  by  the  natives  around  Canton  simply  by  the  port  the  ship 
sailed  from.  If  she  cleared  from  Ilong-kong,  everybody  knew  that 
her  passengers  were  free ;  if  from  Macao,  forty  miles  west  of  it,  all 
knew  that  they  were  coolies — or  as  the  native  term,  cku-tsaij  i,  e. 
pigs  in  baskets,  described  them — and  would  probably  never  come 
back.  So  marked  had  this  distinction  become  that  the  Portngaese 
had  made  a  term  from  this  phrase,  chuchairoj  to  denote  a  coolie 
broker.  In  1873  the  atrocities  connected  with  this  business  had 
become  so  outrageous  that  the  Portuguese  Government,  at  the 
urgent  remonstrance  of  the  British  Government,  put  a  stop  to  the 
shipment  of  all  contract  Chinese  from  Macao,  and  brought  the  evils 
to  an  end.  Their  recital  would  be  only  a  repetition  of  the  modes 
in  which  reckless  cupidity,  irresponsible  power,  crafty  misrepre- 
sentation and  cunning,  well-planned  temptation,  or  outrageoos 
violence  and  callousness,  all  united  to  get  the  advantage  over  igno- 
rance, poverty,  and  want.  The  Chinese  authorities  at  Canton 
issued  stringent  regulations  to  punish  and  restrain  crimps  and  other 
agents  ;  but  the  laws  were  mostl}'  a  dead  letter.  The  native  kid- 
nappers were  sometimes  cauglit  by  their  countrymen,  and  put  to 
death,  with  excruciating  tortures,  crucifixion  and  burning.  Still, 
so  long  as  the  coolies  could  be  shipped  from  Macao,  the  trade  went 
on,  to  the  terror  of  the  community  in  which  it  thrived  and  the  dis- 
grace of  that  settlement,  till  it  was  confessed  that  it  never  could  be 
conducted  with  both  profit  and  honor. 

These  notices  of  the  coolie  trade  are  given  because  much  has 
been  said  in  the  United  States  about  the  coolies  brought  here.  It 
may  be  stated  that  this  word  coolie  is  not  Chinese,  but  Bengalee. 
It  was  originall}^  the  name  of  a  hill  tribe  in  India,  whose  able- 
bodied  men  were  wont  to  go  down  to  the  plains  in  harvest-time, 
just  as  Irish  laborers  cross  to  England  at  the  same  season  and 
return  home  when  it  is  over.  The  name  gradually  extended  to  all 
transient  laborers,  and  in  1835  such  people  were  hired  at  Calcutta 
(under  contracts)  to  go  to  Mauritius,  where  laborers  were  needed. 
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The  application  of  the  word  to  Chinese  contract  laborers  was  easy, 
for  the  term  was  already  in  use  among  foreigners  in  China  for  lower 
house  serrants  and  day  laborers.  These  last,  on  their  part,  sap- 
poeed  it  to  be  an  English  word,  and  probably  the  immigrants,  on 
leachiog  San  Francisco,  ready  to  do  any  kind  of  labor,  and  not 
kDowing  many  English  words,  so  called  themselves.  There  are 
three  different  terms  in  Chinese  for  house  servants,  for  day  laborers, 
and  for  contract  coolies ;  and  I  think  that  a  good  deal  of  our  mis- 
ipprefaension  as  to  the  character  of  those  in  California  has  arisen 
ftom  this  misuse  of  the  word. 

Hie  regions  to  which  the  coolies  were  carried  included  Cuba  and 
Fera  (where  most  of  them  landed) ,  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  Demerara, 
Svinam,  Hawaii,  Brazil,  and  Central  America.  The  Panama  Rail- 
road was  mostly  built  by  them,  taken  there  in  American  ships. 
Tlie  only  attempt  to  bring  them  to  this  country,  which  I  have  heard 
off  was  made  by  some  persons  in  New  Orleans ;  but  I  am  not 
aware  how  it  succeeded.  The  total  number  of  men  thus  carried 
awaj  was  probably  over  300,000,  of  whom  142,422  landed  at 
HaTana  between  1847  and  1874.  Out  of  the  whole,  I  do  not  think 
that  500  ever  escaped  or  returned  home ;  and  I  am  inclined  to 
hefiere  that  over  two-thirds  of  them  all  went  abroad  willingly, 
tliOQ^  ignorantly. 

During  these  same  years,  men  were  going  and  returning  f^om 
San  Francisco  and  Melbourne,  with  stories  of  their  success.  The 
total  arrivals  at  the  former  port  between  1852  and  1878,  according 
to  the  custom  house  records,  was  230,430,  of  whom  133,491 
retomed  home  or  died,  leaving  96,939  in  the  country,  not  including 
hirtha.  "  Spofforth's  Almanac"  for  1878  gives  the  arrivals  in  all 
theVnited  States  between  1855  and  1877  at  191,118.  At  this 
rate,  it  will  probably  take  a  century  before  half  a  million  will  find 
>  footing  in  our  wide  domain,  and  that  too  against  the  competition 
of  the  owners  and  settlers  of  the  soil  and  the  skilled  labor  of  our 
Mtisans.  If  two-fifths  returned  home  when  the  land  was  open  and 
calling  for  laborers,  and  the  building  of  railroads  gave  work  and 
^ages  to  thousands  of  these  hands,  is  it  not  as  certain  as  a  thing 
c«n  be,  on  these  facts,  that  the  supply  of  workmen  will  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  demand  ?  On  our  eastern  shores  almost  half  a 
million  of  immigrants  landed  at  New  York  in  1872  alone ;  while 
^  total  number  of  arrivals  from  Europe  for  30  years,  ending 
in  1878,  was  8,200,000,  or  more  than  one-sixth  of  our  present 
population. 
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Nearly  all  the  Chinese  have  come  here  from  a  strip  of  territory 
not  much  larger  than  the  State  of  Connecticut,  l3ang  south  and 
southwest  of  the  city  of  Canton.  Some  alarmists  said  last  year 
that  myriads  from  the  famine-stricken  provinces  in  Northern  China 
were  to  be  brought  to  our  shores ;  but  not  an  emigrant  has  ever 
sailed  from  Shanghai  or  Tientsin  for  California.  All  have  gone 
from  Hong-kong.  The  province  of  Kwangtung,  of  which  Canton 
is  the  capital,  measures  79,456  square  miles,  and  its  inhabitants 
speak  many  local  dialects,  which  tends  to  crystallize  them  into 
separate  communities,  and  has  great  influence  on  emigration, 
because  it  is  only  those  who  speak  the  same  dialect  who  naturally 
go  together.  A  man  from  Canton,  meeting  one  from  Amoy, 
Fuhchau,  Ningpo,  Tientsin,  or  Hankow,  would  be  unintelligible  to 
each  of  them,  as  they  severally*  would  be  to  each  other ;  and  this 
feature  almost  compels  emigrants  to  follow  the  lead  already  opened. 
Thus  Swatow  furnishes  those  for  Siam,  Amo^'  does  those  for  Manilla, 
Kia-ying  for  Borneo,  and  five  districts  in  the  central  and  south- 
west parts  of  Kwangtung  province  were  the  homes  of  those  now  in 
Australia  and  the  United  States.  Their  names  are  Sin-hwui,  Sin- 
ning, Kai-ping,  Ng&nping  and  Hiang-shan.  For  those  coming 
from  each  of  these  five  districts,  or  counties,  a  company  has  been 
formed  in  San  Francisco  to  look  after  their  welfare  and  to  help 
them  while  in  America.  A  sixth  company  does  the  same  for  all 
the  immigrants  from  other  places.  The  inducements  and  help  of 
friends  and  the  reports  of  returning  miners  have  had  great  influenoe 
in  stimulating  their  departure.  Fears  are  entertained  by  some 
persons,  however,  that,  if  the  gap  thus  opened  in  the  vast  popula- 
tion of  the  Chinese  Empire  be  not  stopped  by  limiting  the  number 
in  one  vessel  to  fifteen,  or  by  abrogating  the  Burlingame  Treaty,  it 
will  continue  to  run  like  a  leak  in  a  mill-dam,  till  we  are  all 
swamped.  These  are  as  baseless  as  the  fear  that  the  Indians 
are  going  to  unite  in  a  league  to  regain  their  ancestral  hunting- 
grounds.  Men  do  not  change  their  homes  and  allegiance  without 
adequate  inducements  and  rewards,  which  are  all  wanting  in  this 
case. 

Two  or  three  other  causes,  besides  the  diflerent  dialects,  have 
much  influence  in  hindering  Chinese  emigration.  One  is  their  pride 
of  country,  which  leads  them  to  look  upon  those  who  go  out  of  it 
as  most  unfortunate,  running  great  risks  of  their  lives,  ftd  putting 
themselves  in  the  power  of  cruel  and  ignorant  barbarians.     Though 
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there  is  now  no  law  in  force  forbidding  emigration,  public  opinion 
stroDgiy  discourages  it,  and  the  love  of  home  acts  against  it. 

A  second  deterrent  cause  is  a  strong  sectional  antipathy  between 
tiie  nttives  of  different  provinces,  and  even  parts  of  the  same 
prorinoe,  leading  them  to  shun  each  other  like  the  clans  of  Scot- 
Und  in  the  olden  time.  In  Ewangtung,  constant  strifes  arise 
between  idUera  and  squatters,  called  pun-tt  and  hak-ka,  often 
lesohing  in  much  loss  of  life.  This  repugnance  tends  to  confine 
the  immigrants  to  our  shoi^es  to  the  districts  near  Canton.  Further 
8tn»g  influences  are  at  work  to  detain  those  who  are  in  office  or 
beloog  to  the  gentry,  and  those  who  have  property  or  are  in  busi- 
Den.  Besides  these,  the  ties  of  family  and  claims  of  infirm,  needy, 
tDd  sick  dependents  compel  myriads  to  stay.  The  numbers,  which 
seem  to  be  great  here,  are  not  missed  there.  Their  departure  or 
return  makes  no  impression  nor  stimulates  other  throngs  to  do  like- 
wise. The  men  we  have  are  the  common  peasantry  fh)m  country 
districts — young  and  healthy,  thiifby  and  industrious,  willing  to 
work  and  make  their  way  in  the  world.  They  are  neither  paupers 
nor  lepers,  and  certainly  not  criminals,  for  such  could  not  get  away 
DOT  obtain  the  aid  or  security  needed.  China  has  not  yet  learned 
how  to  dispose  of  her  criminals  this  way.  Most  of  them  can 
lesd  a  littl^.  Hundreds  get  over  by  borrowing  money  on  high 
iolereBt,  to  be  repaid  as  they  earn  it,  the  lenders  risking  it  on  their 
hfe  and  habits.  One  hears  so  much  of  the  serfs,  slaves,  coolies, 
peons,  Mongols,  and  such  like  poured  on  our  shores,  that  very 
errooeous  notions  of  their  character  prevail.  One  official  document 
even  described  them  as  "  voluntary  slaves  by  the  unalterable  struc- 
tare  of  their  intelligent  being."  Complaint  has  been  often  made 
that  the  immigrants  bring  no  families  ;  but  custom  is  too  strong  for 
the  women  to  leave  home  to  an}'  extent.  I  think,  when  we  consider 
how  timid  and  ignorant  they  are  —  many  of  them  crippled  b}'  cramp- 
ing the  feet  —  that,  under  the  circumstances,  it  has  been  better  as 
Jt  is.  Their  sufferings  would  have  probably  been  great,  unable  as 
Bwst  of  them  are  to  speak  English,  the  objects  of  obloqu}',  and 
exposed  to  manifold  temptations. 

The  new  constitution  of  California  gives  us  the  intentions  of  the 
opponents  of  Chinese  lal)or  in  Art.  XIX.,  and  shows  the  ignorance 
of  its  framers  by  the  imjwssibility  of  carr3'ing  out  its  provisions. 
Some  of  them  are  in  violation  of  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the 
I  nited  States.    '  *  Asiatic  coolieism  "  is  prohibited,  but  is  not  defined. , 
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It  was  needless,  however,  for  Asiatic  coolieism  had  never  existed 
in  California,  or  any  other  State  of  the  Union.  It  had  alreadj'  been 
declared  to  be  illegal  and  piratical  by  Congress,  and  the  law-makers 
might  have  fortified  their  position  by  referring  to  the  Act  approved 
February  19th,  1862,  before  inserting  the  following  extraordinary 
section  in  the  organic  law  of  their  State : 

"  Sect.  4.  The  presence  of  foreigners  ineligible  to  become 
citizens  of  the  United  States  is  declared  to  be  dangerous  to  the 
well-being  of  the  State,  and  the  legislature  shall  discourage  their 
immigration  by  all  the  means  within  its  power.  Asiatic  coolieism 
is  a  form  of  human  slavery,  and  is  forever  prohibited  in  this  State, 
and  all  contracts  for  coolie  labor  shall  be  void.  All  companies  or 
corporations,  whether  formed  in  this  country  or  any  foreign  country , 
for  the  importation  of  such  labor  shall  be  subject  to  such  penalties 
as  the  legislature  ma}'  prescribe.  The  legislature  shall  delegate  all 
necessary  power  to  the  incorporated  cities  and  towns  of  this  State 
for  the  removal  of  Chinese  without  the  limits  of  such  cities  and 
towns,  or  for  their  location  within  prescribed  portions  of  those 
limits  ;  and  it  shall  also  provide  the  necessary  legislation  to  prohibit 
the  introduction  into  the  State,  of  Chinese  after  the  adoption  of 
this  constitution.  This  section  shall  be  enforced  by  appropriate 
legislation." 

If  historj'  repeats  itself,  legislation  does  so  far  more  frequently ; 
for  here  arc  the  sill}'  laws  of  China  and  mediaeval  Europe  re-enacted 
in  our  Republic,  and  making  new  Ghettos  for  Chinamen  near  every 
town  in  California.  This  whole  section  reads  more  like  the  by-laws 
of  a  mining  company,  trying  to  keep  its  claim  intact  fh>m  the 
encroachments  of  other  companies  by  erecting  a  fence  around  its 
land,  than  the  deliberate  result  of  a  convention  of  wise  men  met  to 
make  a  State  constitution.  It  is  not  stated  who  are  the  foreigners 
ineligible  to  become  citizens ;  nor  is  it  defined  how  the  company 
fonned  in  a  foreign  countr}'  for  the  importation  of  coolie  labor, 
even  before  it  has  done  anything,  is  to  be  made  subject  to  the 
penalties  of  a  California  legislature  ;  nor  how  that  State  is  going  to 
execute  laws  proliibiting  the  introduction  of  Chinese  into  its 
borders,  in  face  of  a  treaty  between  China  and  the  United  States. 
These  points  are  left  for  the  wisdom  of  a  t\iture  legislature  to 
attend  to. 

1  liave  stated  that  an  act  of  Congress  is  in  existence  prohibiting 
the  introduction  of  contract  laborers  from  China,  or  any  other  land. 
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into  the  United  States.     In  January,  1867,  the  following  resolution 
QiuDimoasly  passed  both  houses  of  Congress : 

"  Whereas^  The  traffic  in  laborers,  transported  from  China  and 
other  Eastern  countries,  known  as  the  coolie  trade,  is  odious  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  as  inhuman  and  immoral ;  and 

"  Whereas^  It  is  abhorrent  to  the  spirit  of  modern  international 
hw  aod  policy,  which  have  substantially  extiri)ated  the  African 
shiTe-trade,  to  permit  the  establishment  in  its  place  of  a  mode  of 
ensUving  men  diifering  from  the  former  in  little  else  than  the 
emplovment  of  fraud,  instead  of  force,  to  make  its  victims  captive ; 
be  it,  therefore, 

''Resolved^  That  it  is  the  duty  of  this  Government  to  give  effect 
to  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  nation,  through  all  its  agencies,  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  further  introduction  of  coolies  into 
this  hemisphere  or  the  adjacent  islands." 

This  resolution  was  a  propei'  expression  of  public  opinion  ;  but 
it  Derer  prevented  a  single  coolie  afterward  landing  at  Havana  or 
Callao,  any  more  than  its  tone  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  a 
hundred  thousand  coolies  had  landed  at  San  Francisco,  through  the 
igencT  of  the  six  companies.  The  opponents  of  Chinese  immigra- 
tion have  so  persistently  declared  that  those  who  land  in  this 
coantry  are  coolies,  that  the  burden  of  proof,  after  what  has  been 
Btid,  must  rest  with  them.  It  is  not  a  mere  question  of  the  mean- 
ing of  tenns.  Even  so  distinguished  a  man  as  Senator  Blaine 
seems  to  have  got  the  idea  that  the  men  now  arriving  in  San  Fran- 
dsco  are  the  same  class  of  people  designated  in  this  resolution. 
He  certainly  ought,  for  his  own  credit,  to  have  learned  the  facts  of 
the  case,  l)efore  he  accused  the  Chinese  Government,  as  he  did,  of 
violating  the  Treaty,  by  declaring  from  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  that, 
*'in  the  sense  in  which  we  gel  immigration  from  Europe,  there 
never  has  one  Chinese  immigrant  come  to  these  shores. 
TheCTiinese  Government  agreed  to  enforce  the  provision  that  there 
should  be  nothing  else  than  voluntar}'  emigration.  They  have 
^ver  done  it.  The  Treat}'  stands  broken  and  defied  by  China 
ff»>mthe  hour  it  was  made  to  the  ])resent  time.  ^Ve  had  to  legis- 
^te  against  it.  We  legislated  against  it  in  the  Coolie  Law.  The 
^Tilnese  were  so  palpably  and  so  flagrantly  violating  it,  that  statutes 
^^  the  United  Slates  were  enacted  to  contravene  the  evil  thev  were 
'loing;  and  it  hjis  gone  on,  probably  not  so  grossly  as  before,  but 
"» effect  the  same." 
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It  is  enough  to  say,  in  reply  to  this  charge  of  breaking  the  Treaty, 
that  the  Chinese  authorities,  both  central  and  provincial,  had  passed 
many  laws  to  restrain  and  prevent  the  coolie  trade,  and  that  the 
last  act  against  it  passed  by  our  Congress  was  on  February  19th, 
1862,  more  than  six  years  before  Mr.  Burlingame  signed  the 
Ti-eaty.  When  that  Treaty  was  negotiating,  in  July,  1868,  no  one 
at  Washington  brought  up  the  charge  that  the  Chinese  Government 
had  been  for  years  sending  coolies  to  California,  nor  were  the  immi- 
grants then  so  generally  stigmatized  as  serfs,  coolies,  peons,  slaves, 
and  Mongol  hordes,  for  their  labor  was  needed.  I  crossed  the 
Pacific  in  1860  in  a  ship  with  three  hundred  and  sixteen  Chinamen, 
not  one  of  whom  had  a  contract,  and  three-fourths  of  them  came 
from  two  villages.  No  Chinese  ship  has  ever  yet  crossed  the  ocean ; 
consequently  no  Chinese  has  ever  brought  coolies  to  this  country, 
and  the  blame  of  violating  the  Treaty  could  not  rightly  rest  on  that 
Government.  Certainly,  if  there  is  one  matter  in  which  the  Ameri- 
can and  Chinese  Governments  have  been  of  one  mind,  it  is  the 
restriction  of  the  coolie  trade ;  while  all  the  difficulties,  the  respon- 
sibilities, and  the  sufferings,  too,  have  been  on  the  part  of  the 
latter. 

The  majority  of  members  in  the  Congressional  Committee  sent  to 
California  in  1876  were  against  Chinese  immigration.  It  obtained 
much  evidence  in  support  of  their  view's  ;  but  none  of  the  witnesses 
could  produce  a  contract  for  bringing  a  single  coolie  from  China. 
I  have  seen  thousands  and  thousands  of  these  contracts  in  Chinese 
and  Spanish  or  English,  containing  the  terms  obliging  the  coolies 
to  go  abroad  for  so  many  years  at  such  wages,  and  their  stipula- 
tions are  plain  and  explicit. 

I  come  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  Treaty  which  exists  between 
China  and  this  country.  The  bill  which  passed  Congress  last 
February,  intended  to  restrict  Chinese  immigration,  had  this 
undignified  feature  (a  solitary'  instance  in  our  national  legislation), 
that  it  covertly  abrogated  this  Treaty,  without  even  referring  to  its 
existence ;  without  citing  an  instance  of  its  violation ;  and,  what 
was  worse,  without  first  informing  the  other  party.  Its  passage 
was  quite  unexpected ;  but  it  aroused  quick  remonstrances  firom 
State  legislatures,  from  colleges,  from  missionary  societies,  from 
chambers  of  commerce,  and  from  distinguished  citizens,  all  alike 
presenting  their  reasons  to  the  President  against  his  approval. 

In  its  Treaty  with  China,  this  nation  has  solemnly  pledged  its 
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fiuth  to  film,  lasting,  and  sincere  friendship  with  that  empire ;  it 
has  promised  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  should  not,  for 
an?  trifling  cause,  insult  or  oppress  the  people  of  China,  so  as  to 
produce  an  estrangement  between  them ;  the  Federal  Government 
hu  oovenanted  that  Chinese  subjects  in  the  United  States  should 
be  exempt  from  all  disability  or  persecution  on  account  of  their 
rdigioos  faith ;  it  has  asserted  that  there  is  mutual  advantage  fh>m 
the  fiee  migration  and  emigration  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  China,  respectively,  from  the  one  country  to  the  other, 
for  the  purposes  of  curiosity,  trade,  or  permanent  residence ;  it  has 
q)ecifically  pledged  itself  that  Chinese  subjects  residing  in  the 
United  States  should  enjoy  the  same  privileges,  immunities,  and 
exemptions  in  respect  to  travel  or  residence  as  citizens  of  the  most 
laTored  nation ;  and,  finally,  as  if  to  place  all  stipulations  in  the 
Treaty  on  the  highest  moral  basis,  it  invokes,  in  what  is  called  the 
Toleration  Article,  as  the  standard  of  dealing  between  the  two 
nations,  the  Christian  sentiment  that  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion  teach  men  to  do  good,  to  do  to  others  as  they  would  that 
others  should  do  to  them.  In  all  these  ways  the  Governor  of 
Nations  had  beforehand  placed  the  United  States  under  peculiar 
Bens  toward  this  ancient  kingdom  to  treat  it  with  justice  and 
patience.  Some  of  the  stipulations  have  a  present  application 
which  coold  not  have  been  anticipated  when  they  were  signed  and 
ratified. 

I  would  urge  the  maintenance  of  this  treaty,  not  alone  on  the 
high  ground  which  the  President  takes  in  his  veto  —  that  it  is  not 
the  ftiDction  of  Congress  to  make  new  treaties  or  modify'  existing 
ones,  and  "  that  the  denunciation  of  a  treaty  by  an}'  government  is 
confessedly  justifiable  only  upon  some  reason,  both  of  the  highest 
justice  and  of  the  highest  necessity  "  —  but  on  the  higher  ground 
that  we  shall  sin  against  right  and  justice  if  we  do  not.  The 
highest  expression  of  a  nation's  voice  is  in  its  treaties ;  they  form 
iihnost  the  onl}'  declaration  of  its  honor  which  other  nations  can 
*ppeal  to.  The  denunciation  of  the  conduct  of  the  last  king  of 
Jwlah,  for  his  >iolation  of  his  covenant  with  the  king  of  Babylon, 
itands  on  the  sacred  page  as  the  highest  attestation  of  the  sacred 
character  of  such  compacts.  Says  tiie  prophet  Ezekiel,  speaking 
^f  king  Zedekiah's  conduct : 

**  Seeing  he  despised  the  oatii  by  breaking  the  covenant,  when, 
^T  he  had  given  his  hand,  and  hath  done  all  these  things,  he  shall 
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not  escape.  Therefore,  thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  As  I  live,  surely 
mine  oath  that  he  hath  despised,  and  my  covenant  that  he  hath 
broken,  even  it  will  I  recompense  upon  his  own  head." 

I  do  not  doubt  that  these  words  carrj'  much  weight  with  them 
still  as  a  word  of  warning ;  and  I  believe  that  there  is  moral  strength 
and  principle  in  the  people  of  this  land  quite  sufficient  to  maintain 
what  they  have  promised  in  the  Treaty  with  China. 

The  government  of  that  empire  has  uniformly  admitted  its 
obligations ;  and,  considering  its  great  difficulties,  has  creditably 
fulfilled  them.  The  four  treaties  signed  at  Tientsin  in  1858  were, 
no  doubt,  obtained  under  great  fear  and  pressure ;  but  their 
stipulations  placed  international  intercourse  between  the  East  and' 
the  West  on  a  definite  footing,  and  their  operation  has  been  to 
teach  the  secluded  rulers  of  China  both  their  own  rights  and  their 
duties  toward  other  nations.  Great  progress  was  shown,  eleven 
3'ears  after,  in  sending  Mr.  Burlingame  on  a  complimentary  embabsy 
to  the  powers  with  whom  the  Emperor  had  made  treaties. 

When  the  embassy  reached  Washington,  it  was  received  with 
great  eclat.  Among  other  tilings  done  during  its  stay  was  the 
negotiation  of  eight  additional  articles  to  the  existing  Treaty,  by 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  two  governments,  who  signed  them  on  the 
28th  of  July,  1868.  They  were  ratified  by  the  Senate  a  few  days 
afterward,  and  then  forwarded  to  Peking,  to  be  ratified  by  the 
.Emperor,  even  before  they  had  been  submitted  to  his  perusal. 
This  was  not  done  till  the  23d  of  November,  1869. 

Considering  the  circumstances  under  which  the  first  or  Reed 
Treaty  was  signed,  those  attending  the  second  were  indicative  of 
great  and  real  progress  in  the  intervening  ten  ycsrs.  Its  fifth 
article  relates  to  emigration  from  either  country,  and  has  drawn 
great  attention  in  and  out  of  Congress,  as  if  it  stood  in  the  way  of 
our  ridding  ourselves  of  an  unbearable  evil  in  the  crowds  of  Chinese 
who  had  thereby  been  induced  to  come  to  this  country.     It  reads : 

''The  United  States  of  America  and  the  Empire  of  China 
cordially  recognize  the  inherent  and  inalienable  right  of  man  to 
change  his  home  and  allegiance,  and  also  the  mutual  adyantage  of 
the  free  migration  and  emigration  of  their  citizens  and  subjects 
respectively  from  one  count rj'  to  the  other,  for  purposes  of  curioBity, 
of  trade,  or  as  permanent  residents.  The  high  contracting  parties 
join,  therefore,  in  reprobating  any  other  than  an  entirely  voluntary 
emigration  for  these  purposes.     The}-  consequently  agree  to  pass 
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laws  making  it  a  penal  offence  for  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or 
Chinese  subject  to  take  Chinese  subjects  either  to  the  United 
States  or  any  other  foreign  country,  or  for  a  Chinese  subject  or 
citizen  of  the  United  States  to  take  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
China  or  to  any  other  foreign  country  without  their  free  and  volun- 
tary consent,  respectively." 

The  leading  idea  in  this  article  is  to  discourage  the  coolie  trade, 
and  this  public  declaration  of  our  Government  as  to  the  difiereuce 
between  it  and  voluntary  emigration  was  not  supposed  to  have  any 
other  meaning.  It  is  hard  to  see,  moreover,  how  the  declaration 
of  an  inalienable  right  of  all  men  should  be  supposed  to  encourage 
or  hinder  its  exercise  ;  it  could  not  have  incited  emigration,  for  I 
am  sure  that  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  Chinese  who  have  landed 
here  ever  saw  it  in  their  own  country.  Says  Grovl  Morton,  the 
chairman  of  the  Congressional  Committee : 

**  When  this  Treaty  was  concluded  with  China  it  was  regarded 
by  the  whole  nation  as  a  grand  triumph  of  American  diplomacy  and 
principles ;  and  Mr.  Burlingame  was  regarded  as  a  benefactor  of 
his  country  by  having  secured  to  Americans  the  protection  of  the 
Chinese  Government  and  the  right  to  live  there  and  trade,  and  for 
having  secured  from  China  a  recognition  of  what  may  be  called  the 
great  American  doctrine  of  the  inherent  and  inalienable  right  of 
man  to  change  his  home  and  his  allegiance.  For  the  recognition 
of  this  doctrine  we  had  been  struggling  by  negotiation  ever  since 
we  had  a  national  existence,  and  had  succeeded  with  them  one  by 
one.  Within  the  last  eight  ^'ears  we  have  secured  its  recognition 
by  Germany  and  other  European  states  that  had  long  held  out 
against  us." 

I  need  not  quote  from  the  recorded  views  of  Gov.  Morton  on  the 
backward  step  this  country  has  been  urged  to  take  in  regard  to 
Chinese  immigration,  by  adopting  tlie  very  policy  China  itself  is 
forsaking.  That  opinion  would  have  been  even  more  decided  if  he 
had  lived  to  join  in  the  Congressional  debate  of  last  winter,  and 
record  his  vote  in  the  Senate  against  the  bill. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  at  that  time  drew  public  attention  to  the 
treaty  rights  of  the  Chinese,  and  the  people  sustained  the  veto  of 
President  ilayes,  as  a  judicious,  sound,  and  time!}'  refusal  to  }ield 
to  a  sectional  demand  to  go  back  on  a  lifelong  policy  in  regard  to 
immigration".  That  veto  saved  this  Republic  from  one  of  the  most 
uncalled-for  wrongs  to  its   national   reputation,  in  repudiating  a 
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solemn  treaty,  in  fact,  if  not  in  form,  without  mentioning  a  single 
instance  in  the  bill  of  the  wrong-doing  of  the  other  party,  as 
was  done  in  1798,  when  the  treaty  with  France  was  abrogated 
by  Congress,  and  without  first  stating  to  the  Chinese  our  own  case. 
It  would  have  been  hard  for  us  to  have  made  out  a  grievance.  We 
would  never  have  done  so  toward  a  strong  nation,  and  it  was 
entirely  unnecessary  to  do  it  toward  a  weak  one.  The  new  consti- 
tution of  California  has,  however,  supplemented  the  bill  by  the 
following  sections : 

"No  corporation  now  existing  or  hereafter  formed  under  the 
laws  of  this  State  shall,  after  the  adoption  of  this  constitution, 
employ,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  capacity,  any  Chinese  or 
Mongolian.  The  legislature  will  pass  such  laws  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enforce  this  provision. 

"  No  Chinese  will  be  employed  on  any  State,  county,  municipal, 
or  other  public  work,  except  in  punishment  for  crime." 

The  execution  of  these  two  sections  is  likely  to  cause  some 
resistance  on  the  part  of  corporations  in  that  State,  b}*^  their  restric- 
tions on  the  labor  market  —  one  of  the  chimerical  objects  of  the 
majority  of  the  Convention. 

As  another  instance  of  unjust  (if  not  impossible)  l^slation  in 
the  same  direction,  one  where  the  object  aimed  at  is  almost  forgot- 
ten in  view  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  reached,  is  a  bill 
recently  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Slater,  of  Oregon.  This 
is  what  his  bill  forbids  the  hapless  Chinaman  to  do : 

"To  engage  in,  carry  on,  or  work  at  any  manufacturing  or 
mechanical  business  ;  or  to  own  or  lease,  carrj'  on  or  work  any 
mine,  or  to  own  or  lease  any  real  estate  for  any  purpose  other  than 
that  of  lawful  commerce  and  for  places  of  residence  ;  or  to  conduct 
any  farm,  garden,  vineyard,  or  orchard,  for  agricultural,  horticul- 
tural, or  other  like  puq)08e  ;  or  to  own,  have,  or  keep  any  herd  of 
cattle,  horses,  sheep,  goats,  or  swine,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
profit  by  the  increase,  product  or  use  thereof;  or  to  keep  any  hotel 
or  restaurant  for  public  entertainment  (excepting  for  the  use  and 
accommo<lation  of  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  China)  ;  or  to  work 
or  engage  to  work  as  mechanic,  artisan,  laborer,  waiter,  servant, 
cook,  clerk,  or  messenger,  or  in  an}'  other  kind  of  labor,  skilled  or 
unskilled,  except  for  and  in  the*  emploj-  of  citizens  and  subjects  of 
China  lawftilly  engaged  in  commerce  in  the  United  States  or 
travelling  or  residing  therein." 
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The  bill  reads  like  an  edict  of  Philip  or  Alva  against  heretics, 
for  it  declares  that  the  penalty  for  every  violation  of  these  provis- 
ions is  a  fine  of  not  less. than  $100,  and  an  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  six  months.  Conviction  involves  a  ^^  forfeiture  of  all 
property  used  or  invested  in  the  prohibited  business."  No  person 
or  corporation  can  employ  a  Chinese  in  prohibited  work  or  business, 
under  a  penalty  of  $100  for  each  offence.  Comment  on  such  regu- 
lations could  add  nothing  to  their  harshness,  their  impossibility,  or 
their  folly.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  they  have  not  yet  the  force 
of  law,  and  I  quote  them  only  as  an  index  of  the  kind  of  legislation 
which  may  be  attempted  at  the  next  session  in  regulating  the  treat- 
ment of  these  people  in  the  East  as  well  as  in  the  Pacific  States. 

I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  Chinese  are  here  under  the 
strongest  public  sanctions  of  any  race,  and  ought  to  be  protected 
in  their  treaty  rights  by  this  nation.  They  began  to  come  to  the 
Pacific  coast  at  the  invitation  of  our  own  people,  attracted  there, 
as  others  were,  by  the  search  for  gold.  They  took  up  the  washed- 
out  and  abandoned  diggings  at  first ;  but  they  have  since  continued 
to  come  and  go,  because  their  was  a  demand  for  their  labor.  We 
call  them  Heathen  Chinee^  and  so,  unhappily,  they  are ;  but  they 
brought  with  them  industrious  and  quiet  habits,  and  during  the  past 
27  years  have  added  largely  to.  the  resources  and  wealth  of  this 
country.  They  have  spread  themselves  over  that  and  the  neigh- 
boring States  wherever  their  labor  was  wanted,  and  have  given 
general  satisfaction  in  those  branches  of  unskilled  labor  for  which 
they  were  fit.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  money  value  of  this 
iodustry  ;  but  the  evidence  taken  by  the  Morton  Committee  proves 
that,  without  their  help,  many  enterprises  now  in  full  operation 
would  not  have  been  attempted  when  they  were  much  needed. 
Among  these  enterprises  the  Pacific  Railroad  stands  prominent, 
and  one  of  its  leading  managers  testified  that  Chinese  laborers  had 
given  more  employment  to  white  laborers  than  the}'  could  otherwise 
have  got,  and  that  the  road  could  not  have  been  completed  for  many 
years  if  these  Asiatics  had  not  been  available.  Over  a  million 
acres  of  tule-lands  have  been  reclaimed,  which  would  otherwise 
have  lain  idle  to  this  day.  Irrigating  canals  for  farms,  with  dams 
and  sluices  for  the  mines,  all  owe  their  existence  to  this  source. 
One  witness  stated  that  without  Chinese  aid  the  population  of  Cal- 
ifornia could  not  be  maintained  at  more  than  one-half  its  present 
amount ;  and  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat  he  assured  the 
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Committee  that  it  could  not  be  profitably  raised  at  all  if  the  cost 
of  pro<luction  were  increased.  I  was  told  that  in  September,  1876, 
about  400,000  bushels  were  ready  for  the  sickle,  and  that  this  crop 
could  not  have  been  moved  unless  Chinese  laborers  had  been  there  to 
put  it  on  board  ship  at  a  cheap  rate.  The  only  thing  to  be  done  with 
it  was  to  let  it  rot  or  bum  it.  The  ramifications  of  labor  are  so 
great  that  every  one  must  see  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  sepa- 
rate out  one  branch  from  all  the  others,  and  that  to  place  the  benefits 
of  Chmese  labor  at  a  figure  like  8300,000,000  or  $400,000,000,  is 
to  deceive  one's  self  as  to  its  true  value.  It  is  the  way,  however, 
that  '*  we  are  ruined  by  cheap  Chinese  labor." 

How  fallacious,  therefore,  are  the  statements  in  the  California 
Senate  Address  by  which  its  writers  try  to  prove  the  loss  to  the 
country  caused  by  this  immigration.  They  roundly  assert  that  the 
Chinese  laborers  make  a  draft  upon  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  take 
fh)m,  instead  of  adding  to,  its  substance,  and  have  abstracted  from 
California  alone  not  less  than  $180,000,000  in  gold,  while  they  have 
contributed  nothing  to  the  State  or  national  wealth,  and  prevent  a 
more  desirable  class  of  settlers  coming.  An  estimate  is  then  made 
that  125,000  male  European  immigrants  would  have  enriched  the 
State  at  least  $380,000,000,  in  which  total  is  included  the  $180,- 
000,000  carried  home  by  the  Chinese.  In  this  singular  sum  in 
political  economy,  the  capital  value  of  so  many  European  immi- 
grants who  had  not  yet  landed  in  the  State  is  set  over  against  the 
aetual  earnings  of  as  many  Chinese,  not  one  of  whom  could  have 
got  a  cent  to  carry  home  until  his  labor  made  it  and  left  its  equiv- 
alent behind  him.  If,  too,  they  carried  it  and  themselves  home,  could 
not  the  writers  see  that  just  so  many  vacant  places  were  left  for  the 
more  desirable  class  ?  The  very  reason  alleged  against  the  Chinese 
canying  their  earnings  home  is,  therefore,  incompatible  with  the 
fear  expressed  by  the  writers  of  the  unarmed  invasion  impending 
from  Asia.  The  impulse  which  led  the  immigrants  to  return  should, 
in  fairness,  have  been  stated  as  a  reason  wh}'  there  was  little  to  fear 
as  to  their  coming  in  vast  numbers.  But  the  one-sidedness  of  this 
Address  is  apparent  throughout.  If,  however,  the  125,000  Euro- 
pean immigrants  who,  if  the  Chinese  had  never  come,  would  have 
enriched  the  State  nearly  $400,000,000,  have  helped  to  enact  the 
new  constitution  now  in  force,  some  of  the  American  inhabitants 
may  think  that  their  presence  has  not  been  all  clear  gain. 

The  main  arguments  of  those  who  have  denounced  the  Chinese 
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have  been  founded  a  good  deal  upon  partial  statements  of  facts 
which  are  not  denied,  and  an  exaggeration  of  evils  which  have  been 
caused  in  a  good  measure  by  the  bad  treatment  the  Chinese  have 
receired.  An  instance  of  this  mode  of  argument  appears  in  this 
Address,  where  it  describes  the  expected  '*  unarmed  invasion" 
which  is  to  overwhelm  the  Pacific  slope,  and  to  resist  which  the 
ScDatorial  Committee  calls  upon  this  nation  for  help  : 

"Already,  to  the  minds  of  many,  this  immigration  begins  to 
assume  the  nature  and  proportions  of  a  dangerous,  unarmed  invasion 
of  our  soil.  Twent}'  years  of  increasing  Chinese  immigration  will 
occupy  the  entire  Pacific  coast,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  white  popu- 
lation. Many  of  our  people  are  confident  that  the  whole  coast  is 
vet  to  become  a  mere  colony  of  China.  All  the  old  empires  have 
been  conquered  by  armed  invasions ;  but  North  and  South  America 
and  Australia  have  been  wrested  from  their  native  inhabitants  by 
peaceable,  unarmed  invasions.  Nor  is  this  fear  entirely  groundless 
IS  to  the  Pacific  coast,  for  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  principles 
which  govern  the  changes  of  modem  dynasties  and  the  advance 
guard  is  already  upon  our  shores.  The  immigration  which  is 
needed  to  otiBet  and  balance  that  from  China  is  retarded  by  the 
condition  of  the  labor  question  on  this  coast,  and  we  have  reason 
to  expect  that  within  ten  years  the  Chinese  will  equal  the  whites. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  thousands  of  our  people  are  beginning  to 
feel  a  settled  exasperation  —  a  profound  sense  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  situation.  Hitherto  this  feeling  has  been  restrained  and 
the  Chinese  have  had  the  full  protection  of  our -laws.  It  ma}'  be 
true  that  at  rare  intervals  acts  of  violence  have  been  committed 
towards  them ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  punishment  has  swiftly  fol- 
lowed. Our  city  criminal  courts  invariablj'  inflict  a  severer  pimish- 
Dttent  for  otTences  committed  upon  Chinese  than  for  like  olfcnces 
fonunitted  against  whites.  The  people  of  this  State  have  been 
n»ore  than  patient.  We  are  satisfied  that  the  condition  of  affairs, 
''they  exist  in  San  Francisco,  would  not  be  tolerated  without  a 
f^rt  to  violence  in  any  Eastern  city.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
*^ticipate  the  day  when  patience  may  cease,  and  by  wise  legislation 
tvert  its  evils.  Impending  difficulties  of  this  character  should  not, 
'» this  advanced  age,  be  left  to  the  chance  arbitrament  of  force. 
These  are  questions  which  ought  to  be  solved  b}'  the  statesman 
*ttd  philanthropist,  and  not  by  the  soldier." 

It  has  been  by  such  a  mixture  of  facts,  fears,  and  assertions  that 
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much  of  the  ill-will  against  the  Chinese  has  been  fostered.  Its 
influence  has  probably  been  greater  than  that  of  any  other  docu- 
ment issued ;  for  it  is  signed  by  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of 
the  Committee,  and  few  of  its  readers  have  the  means  of  verifying 
or  examining  its  statements.  The  single  fact,  however,  that  less 
than  120,000  Chinese,  at  the  highest  estimate,  even  now  remain  in 
our  borders,  indicates  the  little  depth  and  force  of  this  unarmed 
invasion. 

^  This  Address  was  fully  answered  December  8th,  1877,  by  a 
Memorial  from  the  Six  Companies  addressed  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  containing  statements  drawn  fVom  public 
documents  and  proofs  of  its  inaccuracy,  which  could  not  be  denied. 
The  amounts  of  poll  and  other  taxes  paid  by  the  Chinese  in  the 
State  were  far  beyond  the  proportion,  paid  by  other  inhabitants, 
especially  in  the  miner's  tax.  Every  page  of  this  Memorial  bears 
evidence  of  the  carefhlness  with  which  it  was  written,  in  view  of 
the  scrutiny  which  would  assail  its  assertions.  It  has  borne  the 
examination ;  but  in  the  Eastern  States  it  has  not  been  made 
known  as  widely  as  the  Address.  The  contrast  between  the  writers 
and  the  objects,  arguments,  and  animus  of  the  two  documents  is 
one  of  the  most  singular  and  instructive  in  the  history  of  the 
American  people.  The  charges  brought  against  the  British  Crown 
by  our  fathers  in  the  Revolution,  detailing  the  bad  treatment  expe- 
rienced by  the  colonists,  did  not  compare  with  the  injustice  and 
wrongs  which  have  been  suffered  by  the  Chinese  under  the  laws  of 
California. 

In  face  of  the  assertion  just  quoted  from  the  Address,  as  to  the 
"  severer  punishment  inflicted  upon  those  who  attacked  the  Chinese," 
I  abridge  a  sentence  or  two  of  the  argument  of  Mr.  Bee,  spoken 
before  the  Morton  Committee,  in  1876,  about  a  year  before  the 
Address  was  issued : 

"  I  regret  exceedingly,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  to  bring 
to  your  notice  scenes  and  acts  which  liave  transpired  upon  the 
streets  of  San  Francisco,  which  are  a  disgrace  to  anj'  and  all  civil- 
ization. No  countrj',  no  government,  I  undertake  to  say,  has  ever 
permitted  the  indignities  to  be  cast  upon  any  race  of  people,  that 
the  government  and  municipality  of  San  P>ancisco  and  California 
have  permitted  upon  this  class.  I  have  mj'self  seen  one  of  the 
Pacific  Mail  steamships  hauled  into  dock  in  this  city,  loaded  with 
1,000  or  1,500  Chinese.     They  were  put  into  exprees  wagons,  to 
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be  taken  to  the  Chinese  quarter ;  and  I  have  seen  them  stoned  from 
the  time  they  landed  till  they  reached  Kearney  Street,  leaning  oat 
of  the  wagons  with  their  scalps  cot  open.  I  have  seen  them  stoned 
when  going  afoot  from  the  vessel.  No  arrests  were  made,  no 
police  interfered.  I  do  not  recollect  of  ever  an  arrest  being  made 
when  the  hoodlums  and  street  Arabs  attacked  these  immigrants. 
I  say  it  with  shame,  that  they  have  no  privileges,  and  do  not 
seem  to  have  the  protection  or  the  laws  extended  to  them  in  any 
particalar/' 

This  treatment  by  the  hoodlums  of  that  city  was  corroborated 
by  a  clergyman  who  was  giving  one  reason  for  the  few  conversions 
among  the  Chinese,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  no  effort  made 
by  the  police  to  restrain  such  wrong-doers.  The  writers  of  the 
Memorial,  in  view  of  these  facts,  most  justly  ask  the  question : 

"  Where  is  your  boasted  independence,  when  an  agrarian  mob^ 
dictates  what  kind  of  labor  you  must  employ?  Where  is  your 
boasted  freedom  of  speech,  when  a  daily  press  dare  not  discuss 
both  sides  of  a  question  or  speak  a  word  in  favor  of  an  abused 
and  persecuted  stranger?  Where  is  that  liberty  your  fathers 
fooght  for,  that  a  mob,  led  by  aliens,  can,  undisturbed,  hold  their 
daily  gatherings,  and  threaten  to  hang  your  best  citizens,  burn 
their  property,  and  denounce  them  as  thieves?  And  where  does 
this  lawless  element  look  for  encouragement,  but  to  that  class 
which  occupies  a  higher  political  plane,  whose  exaggerated  opin- 
ions concerning  the  Chinese  we  have  quoted  ?  " 

This  Memorial  also  refers  to  Gov.  Irwin's  assertion  in  his  mes- 
sage that  t^e  Chinaman  has  had  his  rights  adjudicated  in  the 
courts  with  the  same  fairness  that  other  immigrants  have  had 
theirs;  and  then  asks.  What  justice  was  meted  out  at  Antioch,  at 
Tnickee,  at  Rocklin,  Penryn,  and  Secret  Ravine,  when  the  prop- 
erty of  Chinese  was  destroyed,  they  shot  down  as  they  tried  to 
escape,  and  all  driven  away  ?  They  ask  if  one  of  the  actors  in 
^e  July  riots  of  1877  in  San  Francisco,  (when  their  property  was 
destroyed  and  a  Chinese  murdered  for  defending  his  domicile,  and  i 
^body  thrown  into  the  flames,)  has  ever  been  punished. 

^eite  accusations,  charges,  rejoinders,  etc.,  all  indicate  the 
wistence  of  serious  antagonism  in  the  society  of  the  Pacific 
States.  What  are  their  causes?  The  strength  and  violence  of 
^  antagonism  have  been   fostered  by   some  peculiar  circum- 
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stances ;  and,  as  evils  nerer  core  or  weaken  themselves,  we  do 
well  to  look  at  their  workings  in  the  light  of  such  facts  as  are 
before  ns. 

To  my  own  mind,  there  is  no  fear  of  a  great  or  irresistible 
immigration,  and  the  reasons  for  its  increase  are  less  now  than 
when  the  country  was  first  opened.  Thirty  years  have  passed 
since  the  providence  of  God  placed  this  region  under  the  control 
of  a  Protestant  nation,  and,  by  disclosing  its  metallic  treasures, 
after  its  sovereignty  had  been  secured,  attracted  a  population 
with  such  rapidity  that  California  alone  of  all  our  States  was 
never  a  colony  or  a  territory,  but  arose  at  once  from  its  military 
sway  to  be  a  fully  organized  State*.*  That  population  was  so  ill 
assorted,  too,  that  its  reckless,  lawless  elements  soon  became  too 
strong  for  the  law-abiding  portion,  and  the  Vigilance  Committee 
was  the  only  remedy  to  save  the  State  from  anarchy.  With 
hundreds  of  convicts,  escaped  from  Australia,  came  hundreds  of 
*'  moon-eyed  Celestials,"  as  the  Chinese  were  called.  A  greater 
contrast  was  hardly  ever  seen  between  two  classes  of  immigrants. 
No  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  latter,  and  they  were  ere  long 
exposed  to  discriminating  legislation,  the  object  of  special  laws 
which  taxed  away  their  property  without  their  being  allowed  any 
voice  in  the  matter.  As  soon  as  a  law  of  the  State  had  declared 
that  a  Chinese  was  an  Indian,  and  its  courts  affirmed  it,  he  was  in 
reality  outlawed.  In  1852,  Governor  Bfgler  said  there  was  no 
provision  in  the  Treaty  with  China  how  Chinese  immigrants 
should  be  treated,  and  that  the  Chinese  Government  would  have 
no  right  to  complain  of  any  law  excluding  them  from  the  country, 
by  taxation  or  otherwise.  This  was  before  the  date  of  the 
Burlingame  Treaty ;  but  while  an  act  of  the  California  legislature 
could  not  turn  a  Chinese  into  an  Indian,  anv  more  than  an  act  of 
Congress  could  turn  a  greenback  into  a  piece  of  gold,  it  coald 
prevent  their  evidence  being  taken  in  court ;  it  could  prevent 
their  fishing  or  mining,  their  taking  up  land  or  settling  on  it;  it 
could  prevent  their  becoming  citizens;  audit  did  expose  them, 
without  remedy,  to  the  most  unjust  treatment. 

The  summary  manner  in  which  the  courts  in  California  con- 
verted the  Chinese  into  Indians,  when  it  was  desired  to  bring  a 
lavsr  to  bear  against  them,  has  a  spice  of  the  grotesque  in  it.  The 
physiologist,  Charles  Pickering,  includes  Chinese  and  Indians 
among  the  members  of  the  Mongolian  race ;  but  the  Supreme 
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Coart  there  beld  '^  that  the  term  Indian  includes  the  Chinese  or 
Mongolian  race."  It  thus  upheld  a  wrong,  while  it  enunciated  a 
misconception.  It  placed  the  subjects  of  the  oldest  government 
DOW  existing  upon  a  parity  with  a  race  that  has  never  risen  above 
tribal  relations.  It  included  under  one  term  a  people  whose 
literature  dates  its  beginning  before  the  Psalms  or  the  Exodus, 
written  in  a  language  which  the  judge  would  not  have  called 
Indian,  if  he  had  tried  to  learn  it,  and  containing  authors  whose 
words  have  influenced  more  human  beings  than  any  other  writings, 
with  men  whose  highest  attainments  in  writing  have  been  a  few 
pictures  and  totems  drawn  on  a  buffalo  robe.  It  equalized  all 
the  qualities  of  industry,  prudence,  skill,  learning,  invention,  and 
whatever  gives  security  to  life  and  property  among  mankind,  with 
the  instincts  and  habits  of  a  hunter  and  a  nomad.  It  stigmatized 
a  people  which  has  taught  us  how  to  make  porcelain,  silk,  and 
gunpowder,  given  us  the  compass,  shown  us  the  use  of  tea,  and 
offers  as  their  system  of  selecting  officials  by  competitive  exami- 
nations, by  classing  them  with  a  race  which  has  despised  labor, 
has  had  no  arts,  schools,  or  trade,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  Califor- 
nians  themselves  were  content  to  dig  roots  for  a  living. 

The  anomalies  growing  out  of  our  present  laws  relating  to 
naturalization  are  such  as  to  allow  the  authorities  in  one  State  of 
the  Union  to  give  the  Chinese  citizenship  within  its  borders, 
while  those  of  another  State  may  refuse  it.  The  first  has  been 
done  in  New  York,  the  latter  is  the  rule  in  California.  In  1878, 
Judge  Sawyer  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  District 
of  California,  rendered  a  decision  on  this  point,  quoting  Sect. 
2169  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  "  that  the 
provisions  of  this  title  (33)  shall  apply  to  aliens  being  free  white 
persons,  and  to  aliens  of  African  nativity  and  to  persons  of 
African  descent."  He  decided  that  Chinese  are  not  by  law 
entitled  to  naturalization  in  this  country  because  they  are  not 
^bite  persons  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  and  that  the 
intention  of  Congress  was  to  exclude  from  naturalization  "  all 
^t  white  persons  and  persons  of  African  nativity  and  African 
<^wcent."  This  decision  would,  therefore,  properly  exclude  all 
Malays,  Siamese,  Burmese,  Hindus,  and  Arabs,  but  it  is  an  open 
*^  doubtful  question  whether  it  would  exclude  all  Chinese  and 
Japanese.  The  Chinese  now  in  this  country  are  more  swarthy 
than  their  northern  countrymen,  for  they  come  from  just  within 
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the  tropics ;  but  that  people  occopy  a  million  and  more  sqaare 
miles  lying  in  the  temperate  zone,  and  those  living  in  the 
northern  provinces  are  about  as  white  as  Europeans  on  the  same 
latitude ;  both  are  more  nearly  olive  than  white.  Three  times 
has  this  question  been  decided  in  the  courts  of  California  in  like 
manner  ^^  that  the  term  Indian  inclvded  the  Chinese  or  Mongolian 
race;"  but  it  is  high  time  that  a  question  in 'ethnology  and 
national  hue  should  be  examined  carefully  and  settled  on  some 
basis  before  a  judicial  sentence  carries  with  it  such  consequences. 

When  all  this  was  done  by  those  in  power,  then  they  declare 
that  the  Chinese  will  not  assimilate  with  us.  Senator  Blaine 
describes  the  result,  after  the  two  races  have  been  living  side  by 
side  for  more  than  thirty  years,  as  not  one  step  toward  it ;  but  he 
omits  to  mention  the  feelings  which  have  flowed  fVom  thirty 
years'  ill-treatment,  as  tending  to  strengthen  the  divergence. 

Some  might  reply  that  this  was  only  a  fair  return  for  the 
opprobrious  epithets  which  their  countrymen  and  rulers  have 
given  to  all  foreigners  for  hundreds  of  years  and  the  ill-usage 
and  the  restrictions  which  these  epithets  indicated  ;  but  the  times 
of  that  ignorance  we  can  well  afford  to  wink  at,  for  they  are  pass- 
ing away,  and  it  is  quite  too  late  to  use  such  arguments  for  our 
vindication.  We  are  now  mutually  learning  that  there  is  far 
more  of  worth  and  promise  in  each  other  than  either  had  sup- 
posed ;  and  I  believe,  after  forty-three  years'  intercourse  with 
the  lowest  and  highest  classes,  that  only  a  wider  knowledge  is 
needed  to  cause  a  higher  appreciation.  It  is  reasonable,  there- 
fore, that  a  different  status  be  given  them,  and  now,  that  a 
Chinese  legation  has  been  received  at  Washington,  and  a  Chinese 
consul  accepted  for  San  Francisco,  it  is  suitable  that  the  country- 
men of  Yung  Wing  and  Seet  Mingcook  be  no  longer  classed  with 
Sioux  and  Pawnees. 

Their  helpless  condition  before  the  law  in  early  times  in  Cali- 
fornia made  them  easy  victims  to  violence.  It  stimulated  the 
robberies,  murders,  ejections,  and  assaults  which  ere  long  became 
so  barefaced  that  a  member  of  the  legislature  at  Sacramento  used 
them  as  an  argument  for  allowing  the  Chinese  to  testify  in  courts, 
because  otherwise  white  persons  would  be  exposed  to  similar 
violence. 

**  The  wretches  who  committed  these  atrocities,"  as  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Speer,  in  his  valuable  work,  says,  ^^  felt  secure  under  a  three- 
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fold  eover.  First,  comparatively  few  of  the  Chinese  could  speak 
English  or  knew  how  to  obtain  justice.  In  the  next  place,  the 
officers  of  justice  were  too  often  under  the  control  of  the  men  who 
committed  the  offence,  nominated  and  elected  by  them,  and  the 
Tillains  let  it  be  known  that  they  would  vote  against  any  man 
who  favored  the  Chinese.  Lastly,  these  strangers  have  not  been 
allowed  to  speak  in  an  American  court,  and  say :  This  was  the 
man  who  shot  down  my  brother  in  cold  blood,  and  robbed  his 
djiug  body  of  the  gold  for  which  he  had  been  toiling  for  years, 
to  send  it  home  to  make  more  happy  the  old  age  of  our  parents." 
Soch  things  as  these  compelled  a  change. 

One  of  these  three  disabilities  still  lies  very  much  at  the  root 
of  the  whole  question  —  viz.,  the  inability  to  speak  and  read  the 
English  language.  Its  natural  effect  has  been  to  drive  the 
Chinese  into  closer  compact  amongst  themselves,  to  strengthen 
the  clannish  feelings  which  would  urge  each  aggrieved  person  to 
seek  aid  against  his  enemy  fh)m  those  who  could  hear  his  com- 
plaints, and  to  make  him  more  thoroughly  an  alien  by  the  feeling 
that  he  had  been  outraged  without  the  hope  of  redress.  This 
ignonmoe  was  insurmountable  in  the  great  portion  of  the  immi- 
grants, for  they  were  too  poor  to  spend  their  time  in  learning  our 
liDgaage  properly,  and  were  too  old  to  talk  it  intelligibly. 

One  result,  too,  was  to  throw  great  responsibility  on  the  Six 
Companies,  through  whom  the  immigrants  tried  and  did  generally 
find  counsel  and  aid.  These  companies  have  been  the  objects  of 
iiK)re  unjust  charges,  vituperation,  and  unfounded  suspicion  than 
uy  one  can  imagine  who  has  not  read  what  has  been  alleged 
>gVD8t  them.  Yet  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  have  got  on,  as 
the  case  has  been,  without  them.  What  could  have  been  done, 
otherwise,  with  thousands  of  active,  young,  and  well-disposed 
D^n  landing  at  San  Francisco,  not  one  of  whom  could  read  a 
word  of  English,  and  few  of  them  talk  it,  yet  each  man  eager 
to  work  as  soon  as  he  knew  where?  If  the  municipality  of  that 
<^ty.  seeing  the  facts  of  the  case,  had  encouraged  a  few  Americans 
to  «tudy  the  written  language,  and  talk  the  Cantonese  dialect, 
^d  had  employed  them  as  official  interpreters  and  translators,  to 
iiifonn  the  immigrants  of  their  duties,  privileges,  taxes,  and  other 
important  points,  the  latter  would  have  been  ushered  into  their 
^^^  condition  with  some  idea  of  its  requirements.  Such  a  thing 
^iQs  never  to  have  been  thought  of  as  a  practical  end,  and  the 
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Chinese  were  left  to  be  looked  after  by  the  Six  Companies  alone. 
Whatever  the  managers  of  those  companies  might  say  respecting 
their  organization,  rules,  and  actual  operations  toward  their 
countrymen,  it  seems  as  if  it  all  went  for  nothing  in  the  eyes 
of  their  detractors.  The  Address  just  referred  to  says,  speaking 
of  "  our  ignorance  of  the  Chinese  language,"  that  ^^  the  great 
mass  of  the  Chinese  residents  of  California  are  not  amenable  to 
our  laws ;  but  are  governed  by  secret  tribunals,  unrecognized  by 
law,  formed  by  the  several  Chinese  companies,  which  are  recog- 
nized as  legitimate  authorities  by  the  Chinese  population.  They 
levy  taxes,  command  masses  of  men,  intimidate  interpreters  and 
witnesses,  enforce  perjury,  regulate  trade,  punish  the  refractory, 
remove  witnesses  beyond  the  reach  of  our  courts,  control  liberty 
of  action,  and  prevent  the  return  of  the  Chinese  to  China  without 
their  consent.  In  short,  they  exercise  a  despotic  sway  over  one- 
seventh  of  the  population  of  California." 

If  these  allegations  are  true,  it  is  no  credit  to  a  State  to  allow 
such  things  to  go  on,  and  plead  '^  our  ignorance  of  the  Chinese 
language,"  as  a  reason  for  not  breaking  up  companies  who  did 
them.  The  writers  speak  as  if  the  legislature,  which  they  repre- 
sented by  their  committee,  had  no  voice  or  responsibility  in  the 
matter.  When,  therefore,  the  companies  deny  the  charges,  and 
assure  us  that  they  never  had  organized  or  secret  tribunals  to 
administer  justice  in  this  country,  and  that  many  misunderstand- 
ings and  difficulties  they  have  settled  among  themselves,  in  the 
way  of  arbitration,  we  are  disposed  to  believe  them.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Speer's  account  of  their  design,  given  in  Chap.  XIX.  of  his 
valuable  work,  called  "  China  and  the  United  States,"  would  have 
shown  these  writers  how  they  grew  out  of  the  necessities  of  the 
case  and  what  has  been  their  practical  operation  during  the  past 
twenty-eight  years.  He  justly  calls  them  "  institutions  which 
have  no  parallel  for  utility  and  philanthropy  among  the  immi- 
grants from  any  other  nation  or  people  to  our  wide  shores." 
Since  he  wrote  his  work  the  wider  dispersion  of  the  immigrants 
and  their  greater  knowledge  of  English  has  limited  the  action  of 
the  companies  as  it  has  lessened  their  need. 

With  all  these  sources  of  information  open  to  him,  it  is  some- 
what mortifying  to  read  the  answer  of  Mr.  Blaine  to  Senator 
Matthew's  request  for  his  proofs  of  the  manner,  degree,  and 
extent  to  which  the  Chinese  Government  is  responsible  for  the 
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establishment  of  the  Six  Companies  for  the  purposes  of  immigra- 
tioD.   Mr.  Blaine  replies :  — 

"  That  I  do  not  know.  The  secrets  of  the  Chinese  Empire  are 
past  finding  out.  I  do  not  know  what  sort  of  agency  they  have 
from  the  government.  They  have  some,  undoubtedly,  and  they 
retain  it.  They  are,  in  a  certain  sense,  agents  of  the  Chinese 
GoTemment  for  the  importation  of  this  coolie  population." 

Mr.  Sargent  was  equally  loose  in  his  assertions,  and,  like  his 
oolleagne  from  Maine,  felt  that  the  Treaty  was  in  the  way  of 
passing  the  bill  before  the  Senate.    He  said :  — 

^^  The  Burlingame  Treaty  ought  to  be  cut  up  by  the  roots,  in 
fact,  as  all  these  treaties  should  be.  There  is  no  reciprocity  in 
them.  We  are  allowed  to  enter  but  five  ports  in  China.  An 
American  travelling  in  the  interior  of  China  has  to  do  it  upon  a 
passport,  and  that  is  difficult  to  obtain.  The  Chinese  come  here 
hy  the  hundred  thousands,  travel  over  this  country,  and  do  as 
they  please.  By  the  Chinese  census  only  five  hundred  and  forty- 
one  Americans  are  in  all  China.  Our  citizens  can  only  go  in 
ftt  certain  ports  and  are  impeded  in  their  passage  through  the 
coontry." 

A  reply  to  one  count  in  this  singular  charge,  and  this  states- 
manlike reason  for  cutting  up  a  treaty  by  the  roots,  could  have 
heen  found  if  he  had  read  the  Reed  Treaty,  where  seven  open 
ports  are  enumerated,  and  since  it  was  signed  in  1858  eleven 
nwrehave  been  opened.  The  passport  system  was  pressed  upon 
the  Chinese  plenipotentiaries  by  foreign  envoys,  as  the  best 
means  of  protecting  the  natives  against  reckless  foreigners,  and 
^c  passports  are  all  issued  by  their  own  ministers  and  consuls. 
I  have  myself  issued  many  to  American  citizens,  and  they  can  go 
everywhere  they  please,  though  in  many  districts  a  lawless  popu- 
lation makes  travel  sometimes  dangerous  to  persons  not  knowing 
the  language  ;  not  nearly  so  dangerous,  however,  as  it  used  to  be 
fof  Chinese  travelling  in  California.  Once  more,  the  Chinese  have 
never  taken  a  census  of  foreigners,  and  why  the  fact  (if  it  be  one) 
that  only  five  hundred  and  forty-one  Americans  are  in  all  China  is 
*n  argument  for  abrogating  the  Treaty,  needs  some  clearer  expla- 
nation. 

Honorable  Senators  who  make  such  random  statements  do  more 
^^  merely  weaken  the  arguments  deduced  from  them  in  support 
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of  their  cause ;  and  if  they  had  inquired  at  the  Chinese  Legation 
in  Washington  they  could  have  learned  the  truth.  It  may  seem 
to  many  to  be  a  trifling  matter  any  way ;  but  the  reputation  of 
this  Republic  for  honorable  dealing  is  not  a  trifling  matter  to 
those  who  now  hear  rhey  and  this  aspersion  of  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment recoils  on  ourselves  if  the  charges  cannot  be  sustained. 

President  Woolsey  says,  in  section  18  of  his  ^'International 
Law : " 

'^  The  honor  or  reputation  of  a  State  is  equally  its  right ;  and 
the  injury  done  by  violations  of  this  right  will  seem  very  great 
when  we  consider  the  multitudes  who  suffer  in  their  feelings  from 
a  national  insult,  and  the  influence  of  the  loss  of  a  good  name 
upon  intercourse  with  other  States,  as  well  as  upon  that  self- 
respect  which  is  an  important  element  in  national  character." 

The  real  reason  why  so  much  has  been  said  about  this  Treaty, 
it  seems  to  me,  Ia  because  the  opponents  of  the  Chinese  were 
unwilling  to  squarely  propose  a  law  contrary  to  all  the  declara- 
tions of  the  American  people  as  to  the  asylum  they  offer  to  the 
people  of  other  lands.  But  the  Treaty  really  has  had  no  percepti- 
ble effect  on  their  coming.  It  merely  quotes  the  inherent  right  of 
man  to  change  his  home  and  allegiance  —  as  if  it  was  properly 
higher  than  a  Treaty  stipulation  —  not  so  much  to  qualify  it,  as  a 
reason  for  taking  measures  to  prevent  its  notorious  abuses  in  the 
coolie  trade.  The  Emperor  of  China  is  as  helpless  to  prevent  his 
subjects  leaving  their  native  land,  as  Congress  and  President 
Hayes  together  are,  to  keep  Americans  at  home.  President 
Woolsey  says :  "  The  right  of  emigration  is  inalienable.  Only 
self-imposed  or  unfulfilled  obligations  can  restrict  it."  He  also 
shows  that  a  government  is  no  more  justified  in  prohibiting  a 
subject  from  emigrating,  than  it  would  be  in  prohibiting  a  foreign 
sojourner  from  doing  the  same.  It  is  an  old  right,  too,  for  it  was 
inserted  in  Magna  Charta,  and  claimed  then  not  only  for  natives, 
but  foreign  traders  also ;  and  if  the  Emperor  of  China  is  respec- 
table enough  among  the  potentates  of  the  earth  for  this  govern- 
ment to  make  a  treaty  with,  why  should  we  hesitate  to  grant  him 
the  rights  and  courtesies  involved  in  it  ? 

It  is  plain  that  the  struggle  over  the  Chinese  question  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  is  only  another  form  of  the  labor  question ;  and  that 
question  is  not  to  be  adjusted  by  the  puerile  policy  of  limiting  the 
number  of  immigrants  in  one  ship  from  China  to  15,  while  1,500 
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may  oome  fh>m  Japan,  Siam,  or  any  other  country.  The  main 
fefttares  of  this  qaestion  were  illostrated  by  an  incident  which 
was  reported  when  I  was  in  San  Francisco.  A  patriotic  Ameri- 
can employed  an  Irishman  to  saw  a  load  of  wood  for  a  dollar, 
•nd  he  was  soon  after  seen  quietly  smoking,  as  he  watched  a 
Chinaman  doing  the  job  for  twenty-five  cents.  In  this  epitome  of 
libor  and  capital  who  would  blame  either  of  the  three  parties ;  or 
who  oonld  restrain  them  with  any  justice ;  or  how  long  would  it 
be  before  the  intermediary  smoker  became  a  laborer  or  a 
ciHf»tali8t?  ^ 

The  adoption  of  the  new  constitution  of  California  has  placed  \ 
this  great  issue  between  capital  and  labor  on  a  new  ground,  by 
mking  State  laws  against  express  treaty  stipulations.  Politics 
hare  also  been  mixed  up  with  it,  for  the  Chinese  in  that  State  are 
of  no  Talae  in  politics ;  but  the  Irish  are  worth  much  to  those 
who  please  them.  It  is  a  very  high  compliment  to  the  former 
that  they  have  stood  such  tests  during  the  past  years.  What 
other  class  can  show  so  small  a  proportion  of  inmates  of  the 
prisons,  alms-houses,  and  other  reformatory  places  ?  What  other 
class  would  have  submitted  to  such  taxation  ?  The  miner's  tax, 
the  laandry  tax,  the  fishing  tax,  the  school  tax,  the  immigrant's 
poll  tax,  the  500-cubic-feet-of-air-law,  the  queue  ordinance,  and 
that  regulating  the  removal  of  coffins,  are  the  names  of  various 
discriminating  State  or  local  acts  (probably  most  of  them  now 
repealed),  by  which  the  Chinese  have  been  fleeced.  It  was  once 
c^eo  proposed  to  vaccinate  every  immigi*ant,  at  a  charge  of  S30, 
in  order  to  protect  the  State  against  small-pox !  Mr.  Bee  shows 
that  before  the  miner's  tax  was  repealed  in  1862,  it  was  estimated 
that  it  had  taken  over  $31,000,000  out  of  the  earnings  of  Chinese 
nriners,  from  whom  it  had  been  mostly  levied.  A  recent  decision 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  awarded  $10,000  dam- 
ages for  cutting  off  the  queue  of  a  Chinese  by  the  sheriff,  in 
■<^rdance  with  the  city  ordinance.  In  delivering  his  opinion  in 
tbe  case,  Mr.  Justice  Field  characterizes  it  as  special  legislation 
^^t  a  class  of  persons,  being  intended  only  for  Chinese  in  San 
^fancisco,  and  avowed  to  be  so  by  the  supervisors  there,  who 
^^  its  adoption  and  continuance  as  a  means  of  inducing  a 
Chioaman  to  pay  his  fine.  He  properly  adds  :  "  It  is  not  credit- 
able to  the  humanity  and  civilization  of  our  people,  much  less  to 
t^if  Christianity,  that  an  ordinance  of  this  character  was  possi- 
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ble ; "  and  says  further :  ^^  It  is  legislation  unworthy  of  a  brave 
and  manly  people." 

The  conduct  of  these  immigrants  is,  of  course,  to  be  judged  by 
their  early  education  and  moral  training  in  a  heathen  land ;  not 
absolutely,  but  in  connection  with  their  standards  of  morals  and 
usages  of  society.  I  do  not  need  to  describe  their  personal  habits, 
nor  would  I  extenuate  their  moral  character ;  their  proneness  to 
lying  and  gambling,  or  their  destructive  habit  of  opium  smoking. 
No  doubt  hundreds  of  needy  sharpers  have  landed  with  the  inten- 
tion of  preying  upon  their  thrifty  countrymen  and  living  by  their 
wits ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  can  refer  to  the  students  now  in 
New  England  to  prove  that  some  can  appreciate  our  civilization 
and  assimilate  to  our  teachings.  The  reports  of  various  reforma- 
tory and  penal  institutions  in  California  ilimish  some  data  for  a 
judgment.  Out  of  95,000  Chinese  in  California,  198  were  in  State 
prison  in  1877,  while  347  whites  were  there-  In  twelve  years  711 
natives  of  Ireland  were  committed,  and  750  natives  of  China ;  but 
the  adult  Irish  population  was  only  35,000,  or  about  one-third  of 
the  other.  In  the  Industrial  School  were  four  Chinese,  among  225 
others  in  the  year  1875.  In  the  alms-house,  out  of  498  inmates 
that  year,  not  one  Chinese,  but  197  Irish ;  while  in  1878  one  Chi- 
nese was  admitted,  and  175  Irish.  In  the  hospital  report  for  1875, 
out  of  3,918  inmates,  only  11  were  Chinese  and  1,308  Irish;  in 
1878,  out  of  3,007  admissions,  948  were  Irish  and  6  were  Chinese. 
In  the  pest-house  there  were  22,  none  of  them  Chinese.  The 
arrests  for  drunkenness  in  San  Francisco  alone  for  the  year  ending 
June  30th,  1878,  were  6,127,  not  one  of  whom  was  a  Chinese. 
Out  of  4,977  deaths  in  the  same  place  and  time,  496  Chinese  and 
693  Irish  are  enumerated. 

Yet,  in  face  of  these  figures  and  facts,  which  are  drawn  from 
public  documents,  the  following  conclusions  respecting  the  immi- 
grants are  put  forth  in  the  Address : 

"  The  evidence  demonstrates  be^^ond  cavil  that  nearly  the  entire 
immigration  consists  of  the  lowest  orders  of  the  Chinese  people, 
and  mainly  of  those  having  no  homes  or  occupations  on  the  land^ 
but  living  in  boats  on  the  rivers,  especially  those  in  the  vicinity  of 
Canton.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  flowing 
from  this  class  of  immigration  that  a  large  proportion  of  criminals 
should  be  found  among  it ;  and  this  deduction  is  abundantly  sus- 
tained by  the  facts  before  us,  for  of  545  foreign  criminals  in  our 
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State  prison  198  are  Chinese,  while  the  jails  and  reformatories 
swarm  with  the  lower  grade  of  malefactors." 

The  singnlar  assertion  here  made  as  to  the  origin  of  the  immi- 
grants—that most  of  them  have  no  homes  or  occupations  on  land, 
bat  live  in  boats  near  Canton,  accounting  for  their  criminality  by 
their  locality  —  is  an  entire  mistake.  The  fact  and  the  inference 
are  eqoaUy  out  of  the  way.  It  would,  however,  be  useless  to  indi- 
cate all  such  misstatements. 

The  conduct  and  condition  of  these  people  would,  I  am  sure, 
have  been  far  worse  than  these  figures  indicate,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  untiring  efforts  of  Christian  men  and  women  around  them. 
These  efforts  have  been  going  on  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  only 
those  who  have  lived  in  California  can  appreciate  the  perseverance, 
the  patience,  the  care,  and  the  faithfulness  shown  by  many  unpaid 
teachers  in  Sabbath  and  evening  schools,  as  well  as  others  belong- 
ing to  and  conducting  more  regular  mission  work.  Statistics  do 
not  convey  a  just  idea  of  the  results  of  this  benevolent  work,  which 
has  largely  been  of  that  preventive  and  reformatory  nature  that 
helps  men  to  be  better,  ancj  keeps  them  out  of  jails  and  saloons,  to 
the  great  advantage  of  society.  Coming  directly  from  their  native 
hamlets  in  Kwangtung  across  the  ocean,  into  a  city  where  they  were 
the  objects  of  insults  and  obloquy ;  unable  to  talk  an  intelligible 
sentence  of  English,  even  if  they  could  read  their  own  tongue ; 
JK)t  a  law  of  the  land  translated  into  it  to  guide  them,  they  nat- 
wally  huddled  together  in  their  own  quarter  for  safety  and  society. 
As  they  left  San  Francisco  to  seek  work  in  the  countrj-,  these  kind 
friends  of  whom  I  speak  found  them  out,  and  began  to  teach  them 
English,  by  telling  them  the  old,  old  storj',  which  never  wears  out. 
They  thus  became  acquainted  with  the  highest  truths  and  the  best 
roles  for  conduct,  while  fitting  themselves  for  such  work  as  they 
could  find,  by  learning  to  talk  and  read  English.  Their  teachers 
f'flt  that  God  in  his  prondence  had  brought  them  to  our  shores  for 
wme  other,  higher  end  than  merely  to  be  our  Gibeonites,  and  well 
bave  they  performed  their  work.  While  the  legislators  of  California 
*^ni  to  have  exhausted  their  wisdom  in  devising,  from  time  to 
time,  all  the  contrivances  to  tax  and  fine  these  people  which  could 
^  brought  to  bear  on  them,  their  real  friends  were  opening  schools 
*nd  meetings,  and  showing  them  wherein  the  true  glory  of  this  land 
consisted. 

Every  person  who  learned  even  a  little  of  the  tniths  of  our  holy 
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fkith  from  these  beneyolent  efforts  would  be  all  the  more  likely  to 
prove  a  good  member  of  society. 

If  that  excellent  man,  Gov.  Seymour,  had  seen  these  efforts  to 
teach  the  Chinese,  and  their  results  of  a  preventiTe  and  elevatiiig 
nature,  he  would  not,  I  am  sure,  declare  that  there  has  been  no 
assimilation,  that  the  race  is  alien  to  our  institutions,  and  that  tlieir 
presence  here  in  small  numbers  is  dangerous.  He  would  have 
borne  in  mind  that  eveiything  had  been  done  to  hinder  their  assim- 
ilation, preventing  them  by  law  from  becoming  citizens,  and  then 
making  them  ineligible  to  enter  the  schools  which  would  fit  them  to 
be  citizens,  even  though  they  paid  taxes  for  those  schools. 

The  record  of  these  efforts  is  contained  in  many  reports ;  but  the 
best  digest  I  have  seen  of  their  results  is  in  Rev.  Otis  Gibson's 
recent  publication  issued  in  Cincinnati,  called  ^^  Chinese  in  Amer- 
ica," which  I  can  reconmiend  to  all  who  are  desirous  to  learn  the 
truth  on  this  subject.  From  this  book  and  later  sources  the 
following  figures  have  been  gathered : 

Total  average  attendance  at  evening  schools  for  Chinese 825 

Total  roll-call 2,760 

In  Sunday-schools,  average *. 1,100 

Roll-call  of  Sunday-schools 8,800 

Chinese  baptized  in  United  States 400 

Kative  churches  in  Presb^*terian  Mission 2 

Chinese  pastors,  teachers,  and  helpers IB 

A  Chinese  young  Men's  Christian  Association  exists  in  San 
Francisco,  with  members  and  branches  over  the  country.  The 
number  which  has  openly  ceased  from  idolatry  is  not  known ;  but 
must  be  over  6,000.  The  contributions  from  members  for  main- 
taining these  efforts  are  daily  increasing.  It  is  perhaps  not  irrele- 
vant to  the  general  question  to  add  that  $12,000  were  sent  last 
year  by  the  Chinese  on  that  coast  to  relieve  the  sufferers  from  yellow 
fever  in  the  Southern  States. 

Into  the  difScult  subject  of  wages  I  will  not  enter.  So  far  as  I 
can  learn,  the  unskilled  Chinese  laborer  gets  as  much  on  the  Pacific 
coast  as  his  compeer  gets  on  this  side  for  the  same  work,  and  the 
prices  of  food  and  clothing  there  are  less.  In  their  cry  against 
Chinese  labor  the  workingmen  in  California  unconsciously  put 
themselves  below  their  competitors  in  the  race  of  endurance,  skill, 
and  value  in  the  battle  of  progress ;  while  all  the  advantages  of 
position,  power,  language,  machinery,  and  priority  are  on  their 
side.     Charges  are  made  that  this  influx  brings  with  it  a  flood  of 
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Tice;  bat  where  can  we  find  the  laboring  commnnity  in  all  that 
region  which  has  been  heathenized  by  their  contact  with  the  Chi- 
nefle!  Have  the  Mormons  or  the  Irish  been  made  any  worse  or 
different  ftx)m  the  presence  of  these  people  ? 

Even  the  recent  (Congressional  Committee,  under  Mr.  Wright's 
duunninship,  in  its  yisit  to  Califomia,  where  it  spent  four  days, 
foond  that  the  labor  question  was  the  prominent  one  connected  with 
this  Bobject.  Farmers,  tradesmen,  mechanics,  pedlers,  miners, 
and  workmen,  all  agreed  that  they  could  not  hold  their  own  against 
the  Chinaman  ;  and,  without  intending  anything  of  the  sort,  they 
bore  the  strongest  testunony  in  favor  of  the  skill,  business  capacity, 
industry,  patience,  endurance,  and  fhigality  of  the  Chinese. 

In  fact,  it  is  with  their  good  qualities  that  most  fault  seems  to  be 
found.  Whether  these  good  qualities  are  so  undesirable  that 
immigrants  possessing  them  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  country 
H  a  questioD  not  for  Congress  and  the  Government  alone,  which  so 
recently  brought  us  to  the  doing  of  a  national  wrong,  but  for  the 
common-sense  and  equity  of  the  people  at  large.  These  qualities, 
therefore,  should  have  their  due  prominence  in  our  estimate  of  the 
bearings  of  the  immigration. 

If  they  find  no  demand  for  their  labor,  no  remuneration  for  their 
outlay,  they  will  not  come.  They  are  not  held  at  home  as  serfs  by 
Mai  barons  or  great  landholders ;  they  are  not  oppressed  there, 
nor  compelled  to  work  in  mines,  factories,  or  penitentiaries  ;  they 
are  in  no  particular  danger  of  starving,  from  which  and  other  evils 
they  hope  to  escape  by  running  away  to  America.  China  suffers 
much  from  the  evils  of  ignorance,  poverty,  idolatrj^,  licentiousness, 
CTuelty,  and  unjust  administration  of  laws,  and  I  would  not  keep 
back  any  of  their  vices.  Those  now  here  have,  on  the  whole,  I 
believe,  found  no  reason  to  regret  their  venture.  In  the  ease  with 
^hich  thejr  go  and  come  lies  one  of  the  benefits  they  are  to  derive 
^m  mingling  with  us ;  and  also  one  of  the  strong  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  immigration  will  never  become  an  invasion. 

I  prefer  to  see  the  hand  of  God  in  the  way  in  which  the  millions 
of  China  and  Japan  are  being  gradually  brought  out  of  their  long 
^elusion  and  ignorance  into  a  knowledge  of  and  participation  of 
^  benefits  existing  in  Christian  lands.  Those  two  kingdoms  and 
^^  own  land  cannot  keep  apart,  and  our  intercourse  will  prove 
mutually  beneficial,  if  we  only  treat  their  people  in  the  same  manner 
w  we  ask  them  to  treat  us.     Mutual  wants  will  beget  the  desires 
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and  means  of  growing  exchanges,  and,  as  we  stand  now  in  good 
relations,  we  have  it  in  oar  power  to  do  them  lasting  benefits. 

The  laws  of  California  declare  that  the  Chinese  are  Indians  and 
aliens,  and  her  legislators  have  treated  them  as  if  they  had  no 
rights  which  we  were  bound  to  respect.  As  I  believe  that  the  most 
complete  way  to  settle  our  chronic  difSculties  with  the  Indians  is 
no  longer  to  regard  them  as  aliens  and  treat  them  as  wards  or 
children,  but  in  every  legitimate  way  to  induce  and  help  them  to 
become  fit  for  citizens,  so  I  would  set  this  goal  before  the  Chinese. 
As  soon  as  they  have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  English  and  a 
certain  amount  of  property,  give  them  citizenship,  if  they  desire  it. 
An  alien  race  is  properly  declared  to  be  dangerous  to  the  State, 
and  the  only  way  to  remove  or  neutralize  the  danger,  therefore,  is 
by  making  such  residents  eligible  for  citizenship.  The  right  to 
become  citizens  will  stimulate  great  numbers  of  the  Chinese  to  fit 
themselves  for  it,  and  there  are  now  about  two  thousand  of  them 
born  in  this  laud  who  ought  not  and  cannot  justly  be  debarred. 

I  close  this  paper  by  a  quotation  abridged  from  Senator  Morton's 
views,  written  after  he  had  returned  firom  California.  It  expresses 
the  deliberate  opinion  of  a  competent  observer  on  this  point : 

"The  limitation  of  the  right  to  become  naturalized  to  white 
persons  was  placed  in  the  law  when  slavery  was  a  controlling 
influence  in  our  Government,  was  maintained  by  the  power  of  that 
institution,  and  is  now  retained  by  the  lingering  prejudices  growing 
out  of  it.  After  having  abolished  slavery  and  established  equal 
political  rights,  without  regard  to  race  or  color,  it  would  be 
inconsistent  and  unsound  policy  to  renew  and  reassert  the  prejudices 
against  race  by  excluding  the  people  of  Asia  from  our  shores.  It 
would  be  to  establish  a  new  governmental  policy  upon  the  basis  of 
color  and  a  different  form  of  civilization.  In  California  the 
antipathy  to  the  Mongolian  race,  though  differing  in  its  reasons 
and  circumstances  of  its  exhibition,  belong  still  to  the  class  of 
antipathies  springing  from  race  and  religion.  As  Americans, 
standing  upon  the  great  doctrines  of  our  polity,  and  seeking  to 
educate  the  masses  into  their  belief,  and  extending  equal  rights  and 
protection  to  all  races  and  conditions,  we  cannot  now  safely  take  a 
new  departure,  which  in  another  form  shall  resurrect  the  odious 
distinctions  which  brought  upon  us  a  civil  war.  If  the  Chinese 
were  white  people,  though  in  all  other  respects  what  they  are,  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  complaints  and  warfare  made  against  them 
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would  have  existed  to  any  great  extent.  As  the  law  stands,  they 
cannot  be  naturalized,  and  I  do  not  know  that  any  proposition  has 
been  made  to  change  it.  The  question  is,  whether  they  shall  be 
permitted  to  come  here  to  work  or  trade,  to  acquire  property  or 
to  follow  any  pursuit.  I  think  they  cannot  be  protected  in  the 
Pacific  States  while  remaining  in  their  alien  condition.  Without 
representation  in  the  l^slature  or  Congress,  without  a  voice  in  the 
selection  of  officers,  surrounded  by  fierce  and  in  many  respects 
anscrupulous  enemies,  the  law  will  be  found  insufficient  to  screen 
them  firom  persecution.  Ck)mplete  protection  can  be  given  them 
only  by  allowing  them  to  become  citizens  and  acquire  the  right  of 
sufirage.  Then  their  votes  would  become  important  and  their 
persecutors  in  great  part  converted  into  kindly  solicitors.  In 
considering  any  proposition  to  prohibit  Chinese  immigration,  we 
have  to  remember  that  they  come  entirely  firom  the  British  port  of 
Hong-kong.  Our  refusal  to  permit  a  Chinaman  to  land,  who  had 
embarked  at  a  British  port  upon  a  British  vessel,  would  be  a 
question  with  the  British  Government,  and  not  the  Chinese.  The 
fact  that  he  was  a  Chinaman,  who  had  never  sworn  alliance  to 
that  Government,  would  not  change  the  question." 

His  short  sojourn  in  California  did  not  afford  Senator  Morton 

opportunity  to  study  all  the  points  in  the  Chinese  question,  and  the 

underlying  one  of  difference  of  language  is  quite  left  out  in  this 

view.     Time  alone  can  remove  much  of  the  trouble  by  raising  up 

Chinese  who  can  easily  teach  their  countr^Tnen  English  enough  to 

get  along,  as  they  teach  them  other  things.     The  question  which 

asks  for  solution  now  is  :   How  can  we  remove  the  present  irritation  ? 

Considering  how  the  Chinese  have  been  treated,  it  is  creditable  to 

them  that  they  have  given  so  little  provocation  or  resistance  to  law. 

The  facts  prove  that  they  have  been  a  benefit  to  the  Pacific  States, 

with  all  the  drawbacks  alleged  against  their  presence.     I  can  see 

no  more   effectual   way  to  remove  strife  than  to  remove  legal 

disabihties,  treat  them  as  we  do  other  immigrants,  and  defend  them, 

if  need  be,  in  the  possession  of  rights  guaranteed  them  by  treat}'. 
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One  result  of  the  almost  unbroken  peace  abroad,  from  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  to  the  Crimean  War,  was  the  growth  of  a  milder  practice 
in  warfare.  Great  Britain,  indeed,  did  not  formally  relax  the 
severe  rules  of  naval  capture,  which  the  wars  with  Napoleon  had 
left  behind  them.  On  the  contrary,  by  degrees,  either  by  positive 
agreement  or  by  the  lapse  of  old  treaties,  she  freed  herself  fh>m 
every  former  pledge  to  spare  enemy's  property  in  neutral  bottoms. 
But  the  tendency  of  the  age  was  against  her,  and  the  joint  Declara- 
tion of  France  and  England,  the  leading  maritime  belligerents  at 
the  outset  of  the  Crimean  War,  shows  the  change  since  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  Probably  the  difference  between  French 
and  English  usage  was  the  chief  cause  of  this  Declaration.  At 
that  time  there  were  two  theories  governing  a  belligerent  right  of 
capture.  The  one  professed  by  England,  and  which  prevailed 
generally,  made  the  nationality  of  goods  determine  their  liability  to 
capture.  By  this,  enemies*  goods  were  safe  nowhere.  The  other 
theory  held  that  the  nationality  of  the  ship,  carrying  the  goods,  was 
the  fact  which  determined  their  liability  to  capture.  Thus,  enemies' 
goods  were  safe  in  neutral  ships,  but  all,  even  innocent,  neutral 
goods,  carried  in  enemies'  ships,  were  good  prize.  This  was  the 
rule  of  France.  When  the  States  governed  by  these  two  rules 
became  allies,  their  ships,  working  in  concert,  would  have  an 
extensive  right  of  capture.  Neutral  goods  in  neutral  ships  would 
be  safe  from  them,  but  property  under  all  other  circumstances  (that 
of  the  neutral  in  enemy  ships,  and  that  of  the  enemy  everywhere,) 
would  lie  at  their  mercy. 

To  prevent  such  an  abuse  of  belligerent  rights,  Her  Britannic 
Majesty  issued  a  Declaration  in  1854,  to  this  effect :  Expressly 
waiving  a  part  of  her  rights  of  capture,  and  in  order  to  render  the 
war  as  little  onerous  as  possible  to  the  powers  remaining  at  peace, 
she  gave  up  "the  right  of  seizing  enemies*  property'  laden  on  board 
a  neutral  vessel  unless  it  be  contraband  of  war."  Neither  did  Her 
Majesty  intend  to  confiscate  neutral  propcrt}',  not  contraband,  on 
board  an  enemy's  vessel ;  and  further  avowed  that  it  was  not  her 
present  intention  to  issue  letters  of  marque  to  privateers.     In  this 
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Declaration  the  allies  joined,  and  these  rules  governed  their  captures 
throughout  the  war.  This  war,  the  least  bitter,  the  most  humane, 
perhaps,  of  any  in  our  time,  was  followed  by  a  most  remarkable 
concord  of  nations,  called  and  carried  on  in  the  very  spirit  of  the 
war.  This  was  the  Congress  of  Paris  of  1856.  After  settling  the 
Eastern  question  in  all  its  branches,  the  navigation  of  the  Straits, 
the  naval  establishment  on  the  Black  Sea,  the  fortification  of  the 
Isles  of  Aland,  the  Signataries,  on  the  motion  of  Count  Walewski, 
one  of  the  French  Plenipotentiaries,  and  with  the  ready  assent  of 
Lord  Clarendon,  agreed  upon  a  Declaration  respecting  maritime 
law  which  fairly  marks  the  culmination  of  the  progressive  thought 
of  the  time : 

''  Considering  that  maritime  law,  in  time  of  war,  has  long  been 
the  subject  of  deplorable  disputes ;  that  the  uncertainty  of  the  law 
and  of  the  duties  in  such  a  matter,  gives  rise  to  differences  of 
opinion  between  neutrals  and  belligerents,  which  may  occasion 
serious  diflSculties  and  even  conflicts;  that  it  is  consequently 
advantageous  to  establish  a  uniform  doctrine  on  so  important  a 
point;  and  that  the  Plenipotentiaries  assembled  in  Congress  at 
Paris  cannot  better  respond  to  the  intentions  by  which  their 
Governments  are  animated,  than  by  seeking  to  introduce,  into 
International  relations,  fixed  principles  in  this  respect ;  the  above- 
mentioned  Plenipotentiaries,  being  duly  authorized,  have  adopted 
the  following  solemn  Declaration  : 

1.  Privateering  is  and  remains  abolished. 

2.  The  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods,  with  the  exception 
of  contraband  of  war. 

3.  Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war,  are 
not  liable  to  capture  under  enemy's  flag. 

4.  Blockades  in  order  to  be  binding  must  be  effective,  that  is 
to  say,  maintained  by  a  force  sufQcient  reall}"  to  prevent  access  to 
tbe  coast  of  the  enemy. 

The  present  Declaration  is  not  and  shall  not  be  binding  except 
between  those  Powers  who  have  acceded  or  shall  accede  to  it." 

This  was  signed  April  16,  1856,  by  the  Plenipotentiaries  of 
Austria,  France,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  Russia,  Sardinia  and 
Turkey,  while  other  States  were  invited  to  join  in  it.  This  offer 
was  declined  by  Mexico,  Spain  and  the  United  States,  alone.     To 
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prove,  if  possible,  the  expediency  of  such  accession  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  urge  its  present  necessity,  is  the  object 
of  this  paper. 

The  reasons  for  our  reflisal  are  very  well  known,  and  have  at 
least  the  appearance  of  being  well  founded.  Mr.  Marcy,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  withheld  our  unqualif  ed  assent  to  the  Declara- 
tion, on  the  ground  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  maintain  a  large  navy  in  time  of  peace,  and  that 
in  consequence,  the  right  to  commission  privateers  to  eke  out  their 
navy,  was  one  which  they  could  not  safely  give  up  so  long  as 
private  property  on  the  sea  remained  liable  to  capture.  But  if  the 
Declaration  were  so  amended  that  the  abolition  of  privateering  and 
the  freedom  from  capture  of  all  innocent  private  property  at  sea, 
even  an  enemy's,  could  go  hand  in  hand,  the  United  States  would 
gladly  accede  to  its  other  articles.  Owing  to  the  strong  opposition 
of  England,  always  a  stickler  for  belligerent  rights,  this  Marcy 
amendment  was  rejected. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  then  we  retained  the  right 
to  commission  privateers.  We  retained  also,  if  no  treaty  forbade, 
the  right  to  seize  enemy's  goods  on  neutral  ships.  And  conversely 
exactly  the  same  rights  belonged  to  our  enemies,  no  matter  whether 
subscribers  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris  or  not,  for  by  its  terms  and 
by  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  that  Declaration  was  to  bind  those 
powers  which  acceded  to  it  alone.  Accordingly,  early  in  the  war. 
President  Davis,  refusing  the  unofficial  request  of  Great  Britain  to 
be  governed  by  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  offered 
letters  of  marque  against  Northern  commerce  to  any  one  who 
would  take  them.  Soon  after  this  proclamation,  as  if  fearing  its 
consequences,  Mr.  Seward  offered  to  accede  to  the  Declaration 
without  insisting  upon  the  Marcy  amendment.  France  and  Great 
Britain  acted  together  in  considering  this  offer.  They  agreed  to 
accept  it,  with  the  understanding  that  the  rights  gained  by  it 
should  not  apply  to  the  state  of  things  already  existing ;  should 
be  prospective  merely.  Their  action  was  thus  explained.  The 
belligerency  of  the  Confederate  States  had  been  already  recog- 
nized, and  along  with  it  their  right  to  commission  privateers  or 
to  adopt  any  other  war  measure  not  forbidden  by  law.  No  subse- 
quent treaty  with  an  enemy  of  the  Confederate  States,  therefore, 
could  modify  these  rights.  Upon  this  matter  they  wished  to  have 
a  clear  understanding  at  the  outset,  lest  Mr.  Seward  should  try  to 
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extend  the  effect  of  the  Declaration  to  the  Soath  in  the  war  then 
waging ;  should  consider  the  Confederacy  as  merely  a  rebellious 
part  of  the  United  States,  not  as  a  recognized  belligerent.  The 
result  of  their  action  showed  its  propriety.  As  his  object  in 
joining  in  the  Declaration  had  been  to  prevent  the  issuing  and 
taking  of  Confederate  commissions,  after  this  rebuff,  Seward 
withdrew  his  offer. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  European  governments  had  so  generally 
forbidden  their  subjects  to  serve  in  privateers  against  a  friendly 
State  that  the  right  to  issue  letters  of  marque  was  of  small  value 
to  the  Confederacy.  But  at  that  time  the  right  of  one  govern- 
ment to  call  upon  another  for  the  enforcement  of  its  municipal 
neatrality  laws,  was  not  so  clear  as  it  is  now.  We  had  no  definite 
Qoiversal  compact  to  fall  back  upon  to  prevent  scores  of  privateers 
of  various  nationalities  from  arming  against  our  commerce.  In 
ignorance  of  the  treatment  which  we  should  meet  with  abroad, 
uneasiness  was  natural.  Had  we  joined  in  the  Declaration  before 
the  war  we  should  have  had  no  such  uneasiness.  Not  a  finger 
could  have  been  legally  stirred  against  us.  This  attempt  of  Mr. 
Seward's  closes  the  actual  history  of  the  matter.  Since  then  the 
sabject  has  rested. 

Now,  in  considering  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  towards  the 
Declaration  of  Paris,  involving  the  subjects   of  privateering,  of 
neutral  trade,  of  belligerent  capture,  and  of  the  blockade,  I  ask 
first,  what  has  been  our  prevailing  tendency  in  regard  to  privateer- 
ing?    Was  Mr.  Marcy's  opposition  to  its  abolition,  in  accordance 
with  a  policy  of  long  standing?     Here  I  notice  the  distinction,  not 
to  be  overlooked,  between  the  decisions  and  usage  of  our  Courts, 
governed  largely  by  English  precedents,  and  the  tendency  of  the 
Government  as  seen  in  its  treaties,  and  diplomatic  correspondence. 
The  one   represents   our  law,  the  other  our  policy.     While  the 
Courts  have  always  maintained  our  right  to  commission  privateers, 
the  Government  itself  has  often  denied  the  expediency'  of  such  an 
act.    Thus,  as  early  as  1785,  in  the  treaty  with  Pnissia  negotiated 
by  Franklin,  the  United  States  had  agreed  to  grant  no  letters  of 
marque.     This  article,  however,  was  not  renewed  with  the  body  of 
the  treaty  in  1799.     Between  1823  and  1830,  the  Government  tried 
to  aWish  privateering  by  treaties  with  France,  Great  Britain  and 
Russia,  but  without  success.     While  these  States  were  inclined  to 
listen  to  a  general  agreement  respecting  privateering,  they  were  not 
willing  to  enter  into  private  arrangements  with  tmy  one  State. 
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However,  in  all  these  proposals,  the  absolute  freedom  from  cap- 
ture of  private  non -contraband  property  on  the  sea,  was  so  confused 
with  the  abolition  of  privateering,  that  the  latter  had  not  a  fair 
hearing.  Then  came  a  change  in  policy,  and  privateering  was 
found  necessary  to  supplement  our  small  navy.  Nevertheless,  in 
our  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce,  articles  were  still  inserted,  for- 
bidding our  citizens  to  accept  commissions  or  to  cruise  against  the 
other  signatary.  Similar  agreements  had  been  made  in  the  early 
years  of  the  Republic.  They  had  been  continued  up  to  the  time  of 
the  Congress  of  Paris ;  with  Ecuador,  for  instance,  in  1839  ;  with 
Columbia,  in  1846  ;  with  San  Salvador,  in  1850.  And,  after  the 
rejection  of  the  Marcy  amendment,  the  same  policy  was  pursued, 
in  the  treaty  with  Bolivia  of  1858,  and  with  Hayti  in  1864.  In 
addition  to  such  treaties,  it  was  made  a  penal  offence,  for  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  to  accept  a  commission  or  to  cruise  against 
any  State  with  which  we  were  at  peace.*  These  treaties  and  laws 
do  not  commit  the  United  States  against  having  recourse  to  pri- 
vateering, but  they  do  show  a  prevailing  tendency  to  limit  if  not  to 
abolish  it,  and  a  belief  that  it  cannot  be  permitted  our  citizens, 
consistently  with  a  strict  neutrality.  We  cling  to  the  possible 
benefits  of  privateering,  while  trying  to  avoid  its  acknowledged 
evils. 

Now,  when  the  moment  has  come  for  proving  this  cherished 
privilege,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  not  been  found  necessary. 
During  the  Mexican  war  no  letters  of  marque  were  issued,  although 
Mexico  granted  them  against  us.  And  in  our  civil  war,  although 
Congress  authorized  the  President  to  commission  privateers,  this 
power  was  never  made  use  of.  This  does  not  necessarily  show 
that  privateering  would  never  be  of  use  to  the  United  States  in 
conflict  with  a  first-rate  maritime  power.  But  it  does  show  that 
for  half  a  century  we  have  not  needed  it,  and  that  such  wars  as  we 
are  likely  to  find  upon  our  hands  will  be  with  States  against  which 
we  shall  not  need  it.  One  may  then  fairly  say  as  much  as  this, 
that  for  sixty  years  it  has  not  been  the  practice  of  the  United  States 
to  issue  letters  of  marque,  or  to  allow  their  citizens  to  take  them 
from  other  States.  Why,  then,  did  not  the  Declaration  of  Paris  as 
it  stood,  find  favor  with  the  administration?  We  examine  it  to 
see  if  any  of  the  other  articles  were  repugnant  to  the  usage  and 
sense  of  the  country.     But  Mr.  Marcy  himself  wrote,  in  reply  to 

•  Dana's  Wheaton,  Editor's  note  216. 
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the  invitatioD  to  accede  to  the  treaty,  that  of  the  three  other  stipu- 
lations, the  last,  abolishing  paper  blockades,  was  already  a  part  of 
International  law,  while  the  second  and  third,  that  free  ships  make 
free  goods,  and  neutral  goods  are  free  on  enemy  ships,  were 
received  by  the  United  States.  In  fact,  at  that  very  time  he  was 
n^otiating  with  separate  States  for  the  adoption  by  treaty  of  these 
identical  rules.  He  must  have  felt,  then,  that  although  articles  two 
and  three  were  advantageous  to  this  country,  they  were  not  valuable 
enough  to  induce  the  adoption  of  article  one. 

What  is  there  in  the  right  to  commission  privateers  in  itself  con- 
sidered, which  is  so  valuable  to  a  State?    I  remark  in  the  first 
place,  that  privateers  are  of  no  real  importance  in  opposing  the 
men-of-war  of  an  enemy.     They  are  too  weak,  too  feebly  manned, 
too  lightly  armed,  to  meet  a  ship-of-war  on  equal  terms ;  moreover, 
in  spite  of  head  money,  and  bounties,  it  is  not  worth  their  while 
to  do  so.     That  was  not  the  object  of  their  conmiissioning.     They 
ire  private  conmiercial  speculations,  expected  to  earn  large  interest 
on  the  cost  of  their  outfit,  by  making  prize  of  enemies'  ships  and 
enemies'  goods.     The  incidental  importance  of  this  to  the  State 
which  conmiissions  them,  is  its  sole  object  in  their  creation.     If  this 
was  true  early  in  the  century,  it  is  doubly  true  to-day,  since  now 
the  disparity  between  war  ships  and  trading  ships  is  greater  than 
ever  before.     The  privateer,  then,  does  and  can  do  only  a  part  of 
the  work  of  a  man-of-war —  the  plundering  part,  not  the  fighting — 
and  it  is  the  value  of  this  alone,  that  we  are  to  estimate.     More  than 
this.     If  one  of  two  belligerents  may  use  privateers,  so  may,  and 
probably  will,  the  other.     So  that  it  is  the  relative  importance  of 
the  right  which  must  be  estimated,  its  excess  of  value  to  the  State 
in  question,  gfter  deducting  the  harm  done  by  the  enemy's  priva- 
teers.    Thus   limited,  I  ask  what  is   the  relative   importance   of 
plundering  its  enemy's  goods,  by  means  of  privateers,  to  a  belliger- 
ent State?     Such  a  State  may  be  at  war  with  (1)  States  having  a 
hSLvy  superior  to  its  own  ;  (2)  with  States  having  one  which  is  its 
inferior.     In  the  first  place  I  frankly  admit  that  the  right  to  grant 
letters  of  marque  is  of  some,  perhaps  of  considerable,  value.     It 
would  not,  indeed,  enable  a  State  to  protect  its  own  commerce,  but 
would  destroy  that  of  its  enemy,  except  as  it  might  be  protected 
by  bis  war  ships.     It  would  thus  weaken  that  enemy's  power  of 
resistance,  and  draw  part  of  his  navy  from  its  oflTensive  work,  to 
convoy  his  own  shipping.     It  would  assist,  also,  in  patrolling  the 
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seas,  and  in  capturing  contraband  goods,  and  goods  destined  for  a 
blockaded  port.  So  much,  and  no  more,  might  privateering  accom- 
plish. But  in  the  second  case,  the  tables  would  be  turned.  Then 
the  inferior  powers  would  gain  exactly  the  same  from  the  use  of 
privateers  against  our  State,  now  the  superior  naval  power,  that  it 
had  gained  before.  Apply  this  to  the  United  States.  What  is  the 
capacity  of  our  navy  as  compared  with  those  of  other  nations? 
And  by  capacity  I  mean  its  ability  to  do  the  work  which  might 
otherwise  be  done  by  privateers ;  for  this,  and  not  its  fighting 
power,  is  the  basis  of  comparison  for  our  purposes,  since  it  is  clear 
that  that  State  can  best  exist  without  privateers,  whose  navy  is 
already  best  able  to  do  privateers'  work.  Thus  we  must  leave  the 
iron-clads  almost  out  of  the  question.  They  are  too  clumsy,  too 
unseaworth}',  too  costly,  and  therefore  too  few,  to  do  blockade 
duty,  to  cruise,  to  prey  upon  commerce,  to  search  for  and  seize 
contraband.  It  may  even  be  doubted  whether,  for  fighting  pur^ 
poseSy  naval  architecture  is  not  being  reduced  ad  dbsurdum.  For 
the  means  of  offence  the  ram,  the  torpedo,  the  projectile,  have 
increased  so  much  faster  than  the  means  of  defence,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  danger  firom  weather  on  one  another's  clumsiness,  that  the 
risk  and  cost  of  modem  naval  establishments  are  fast  growing  too 
great  for  most  States.  Leaving  the  iron-clads  aside,  as  compared 
with  other  nations,  we  are  a  formidable  naval  power.  The  ci\il 
war  proved  this.  With  but  few  ships  in  commission  at  the  outset, 
in  two  vears  more  than  five  hundred  vesscls-of-war  were  added  to 
our  nav}'.  The  cai)acity  of  the  country  thus  to  construct,  convert, 
and  man  ships-of-war,  was  found  to  be  very  groat.  And  these 
hastil}'  amieil  ships  were  used  for  blockading,  for  cruising,  for 
searching  out  and  seizing  contraband.  We  needed  no  privateers; 
our  regular  nav}-  did  a  privatecrsman's  work. 

Our  navy  to-da}',  in  armament,  ranks  third  among  nations.* 
Russia  has  more  ships  but  mounts  less  than  half  our  numl)er  of 
ginis.  France  and  England  alone  are  our  superiors.  And  the 
French  navy  is  more  than  half  made  up  of  transports,  dispatch 
boats,  tori)edo  boats  and  sailing  ships.  Taking  our  navy  on  its 
present  footing,  together  with  its  capacity  for  rapid  increase  with- 
out recourse  to  privateers,  can  any  one  doubt  that  it  is  second  to 
that  of  Great  Britain  alone?  at  least  for  the  purposes  I  have  men- 
tioned, for  the  objects  which  other  States  might  attain  through 
privateers  ? 

•  Almonacb  de  Uotha  for  1879. 
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To  as,  then,  privateering  would  be  of  benefit  in  a  war  with 
Great  Britain  alone ;  in  all  other  wars  it  would  help  our  opponents 
more  than  ourselves  because  we  should  have  more  to  lose.  Our 
shipping  would  suffer ;  our  fleet  be  withdrawn .  from  its  offensive 
work ;  the  enemy's  power  to  harm  us  be  alone  increased  propor- 
tionately. But  if  we  become  belligerents,  the  chances  are  immensely 
in  favor  of  our  finding  an  enemy  in  some  other  State  than  Great 
Britain. 

Therefore,  from  a  belligerent  standpoint  alone,  the  general  right 
to  issue  letters  of  marque  would  injure  the  United  States  more 
than  it  would  benefit  them.  Privateering  is  the  resource  of  the 
weaker  party.     It  is  not  our  policy  to  retain  it. 

But  this  conclusion,  though  I  believe  it  to  be  sound,  is  not 
essential  to  our  main  argument.  We  can  concede  the  value  of 
the  practice,  though  value  to  us  it  has  little,  and  yet  find  an  over- 
whelming equivalent  for  its  abolition  in  the  second  and  third 
articles  of  the  Declaration.  We  need  but  glance  at  our  history,  at 
our  treaties,  at  our  geographical  position  and  our  political  relations 
to  see  that  our  policy  has  been,  and  I  think  will  be,  to  remain 
nentral  in  the  conflicts  of  foreign  powers.  Neutral  rights  are 
more  important  to  us  by  far  than  belligerent  rights.  Since  the 
republic  was  founded  the  almost  constant  tendency  of  oiu*  diplo- 
macy has  been  to  limit  the  rights  of  a  warring  State.  A  good 
example  of  this  is  the  Marc}'  amendment,  which  would  have 
entirely  taken  away  a  belligerent's  right  to  capture  his  enem^-'s 
innocent  property.  This  would  have  made  non-contraband  trade 
between  either  belligerent  and  neutrals,  whatever  the  nationality  of 
the  ship,  almost  as  free  as  in  time  of  peace. 

Now  the  second  and  third  articles  of  the  declaration  of  Paris 
were  an  immense  step  forward  in  favor  of  the  neutral.  They 
exempt  from  capture  the  neutraPs  property  on  board  enemj-'s 
ships,  and  allow  him  notwithstanding,  what  he  most  wants,  to 
carry  in  safety  enemy's  property'  on  his  own  ships.  The  carry- 
ing trade  of  both  belligerents  will  thus  naturally  seek  the  neutral's 
flag,  ver\'  greatly  to  his  temporary,  perhaps  to  his  permanent, 
advantage.  Look  at  the  growth  of  our  shipping  tonnage  at  the 
bi»gianii.g  of  the  centur}',  though  we  had  but  a  small  part  of  the 
privilege  of  sheltering  enemy's  goods,  which  those  two  articles 
'fouM  jrive  us.  When  our  neutral  rights  were  respected  there  was 
40  increase  of  forty^  fifty,  even  ninetj*  thousand  tons  in  a  single 
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year.  Or  more  recently,  the  growth  of  English  shipping  at  our 
expense  daring  the  civil  war.  Since  Washington  sounded  the  key- 
note of  our  neutral  policy,  all  our  statesmen  have  recognized  its 
value,  its  necessity  to  us.  In  no  less  than  twenty-one  treaties,  up 
to  1856,  had  the  United  States  stipulated  for  this  same  second 
article,  sometimes  with,  generally  without,  the  corresponding 
formula,  "  enemy  ships  make  enemy  goods."  In  one  alone,* 
with  England,  did  they  fail  to  change  the  war  right  of  capturing 
enemy's  goods  wherever  found.  Could  anything  show  the  neutral 
policy  of  our  government  and  the  accordance  of  this  rule  with  a 
neutral  policy  more  clearl}-  than  this  ?  Mr.  Marcy  himself  admit- 
ted this,  for,  as  I  have  said,  at  the  time  of  the  Declaration,  he 
was  trj'ing  to  have  these  very  same  second  and  third  articles 
adopted  by  the  great  maritime  powers  by  treaty ;  was  trying  to 
secure  as  part  of  the  received  law  of  nations,  what  then  rested 
solely  upon  individual  agreement.  Is  it  not  strange,  then,  that 
because  these  powers  took  up  the  matter  in  their  own  way,  attach- 
ing a  condition  which  reallj'  made  the  Declaration  more  valuable  to 
us,  Marcy  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  at  least  unless  they 
took  a  great  stride  farther.  He  would  have  the  whole  loaf  or 
none.  Was  it  not  the  height  of  folly  not  to  take  what  he  wanted 
because  he  could  not  get  all  that  he  wanted  ? 

Now  what  do  we  expose  ourselves  to  in  consequence  of  Marcy *8 
action  ?  If  Russia  and  England  should  go  to  war,  for  instance, 
what  are  our  rights  as  neutrals  interested  in  the  carrying  trade  ? 
We  are  not  parties  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris.  The  eflect  of  that 
D(^claration  was  to  be  common  to  its  signataries  only.  A  neutral 
part}^  to  it,  finding  that  innocent  enemy's  property  was  being  seized 
on  his  ships,  could  appeal  to  this  contract  and  get  redress.  But 
we,  having  gained  no  such  right  to  shelter  a  belligerent's  goods  on 
our  ships,  must  abide  by  the  rules  of  International  Law,  unmodified 
b}'  treaty.  Thus,  in  case  no  other  treat}'  prevented,  and  in  fact  no 
treat}'  does  prevent,  Russian  property  could  be  taken  by  English 
cruisers  out  of  our  ships.  Knowing  this,  Russian  merchants  would 
freight  their  goods  on  the  ships  of  some  other  nation,  sa}'  Holland 
or  Sweden,  which  was  a  party  to  the  Declaration.  We  should  thus 
lose  the  legitimate  advantages  which  the  position  of  a  neutral 
carrier  gives  him  in  war.  We  should  not  be  on  a  par  with  other 
neutrals  in  the  inducements  which  we  could  offer,  to  attract 
belligerent  trade.     Or  if  England  and  France  were  at  war.     Since 
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France,  until  1856,  seized  neutral  goods  on  enemy's  ships,  and  no 
treaty  forbids  the  exercise  of  this  right  against  us,  all  our  goods  on 
English  ships,  in  other  words  a  ver}'  large  share  of  all  American 
merchandise  afloat,  would  be  subject  to  her  belligerent  right  of 
capture.  We  should  run  the  risk  of  losing  every  bale  of  goods 
shipped  by  a  Cunard  steamer,  every  cargo  of  grain  in  a  British 
bottom.  At  the  same  time  Great  Britain  might  apply  her  theory 
of  capture,  so  that  our  ships  could  not  shelter  French  goods.  Thus 
goods  and  trade  alike  would  suffer.  We  should  be  bruised  between 
the  upper  and  the  nether  millstone.  And  any  relaxation  of  such 
harshness  would  be  a  matter  of  courtesy,  not  of  right.  One  might 
multiply  such  possibilities.  It  is  enough  to  show  that  the  inability 
to  claim  the  benefit  of  these  two  articles  may  greatly  injure  us ; 
that  the  policy  of  the  country  has  always  admitted  their  importance ; 
and  that  by  a  failure  to  unite  in  the  Declaration  we  cannot  share  in 
its  benefits.  More  than  this,  our  action  injures  even  those  States 
which  did  accede  to  the  Declaration,  as  well  as  ourselves.  For  a 
belligerent  cannot  safely  avail  himself  of  the  convenience  and  the 
competition  of  our  ships.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  his  rights 
under  the  article  '^ free  ships  make  free  goods"  are  denied  him. 

It  is  probable,  too,  that  the  refusal  of  Mexico  and  Spain  to  join 
in  the  Declaration,  is  to  be  explained  by  ours.  They  approved  of 
all  its  articles  except  the  first.  But  being  neighbors  of  ours  in 
Mexico  and  Cuba,  they  could  not  afford  to  give  up  privateering  if 
we  retained  it.  Almost  without  fail,  if  our  threat  of  resorting  to 
privateering  were  dropped,  their  accession  to  the  whole  Declaration 
would  follow ;  while  as  matters  stand,  in  any  quarrel  with  them  a 
8warm  of  privateers  may  be  sent  out  to  pla}'  the  Alabama  with  the 
remnant  of  our  commerce. 

I  have  said  nothing,  it  will  be  noticed,  of  the  demoralizing 
influence  which  privateering  must,  by  its  very  nature,  have  upon 
those  who  follow  it.  On  moral  grounds,  as  well,  it  might  be  argued 
that  the  practice  is  not  expedient.  But  I  have  appealed  solely  to 
the  self-interest  of  the  State.  I  have  tried  to  show  that  the 
'surrender  of  the  right  to  issue  letters  of  marque  will  really  benefit 
oar  shipping  trade,  and  yet  tliat  in  return  for  such  surrender  we 
should  gain  privileges  as  neutral  carriers,  whose  value  can  hardly  be 
overestimated. 

It  may  be  said  that  already  Great  Britain  is  dissatisfied  with  her 
bargain,  and  is  tiding  to  get  out  of  it.     It  is  true  that  the  question 
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of  withdrawing  from  the  Declaration  of  Paris  has  twice  been  raised 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  has  twice  been  defeated  by  a  very 
large  majority.  A  Maritime  Rights  League  has  even  been  formed 
with  this  same  object  in  \iew.  This  proves  merely  that  a  few 
alarmists  are  making  themselves  heard,  fancying  that  they  see,  in 
the  growing  freedom  of  neutral  trade,  the  downfall  of  England's 
naval  power  and  political  importance.  They  deceive  themselves 
with  vain  hopes.  For  England,  the  abolition  of  privateering  is  a 
weightier  equivalent  for  the  free  goods  clause,  than  for  any  other 
State.  Nor  do  they  value  rightly  her  neutral,  as  compared  with 
her  belligerent  rights.  Her  neutral  power  to  shield  belligerent 
trade  did  more  for  her  during  our  Civil  War,  than  her  belligerent 
rights  have  done  for  sixty  years  past.  But  however  England  may 
act,  overvaluing  her  belligerent  rights,  she  is  no  law  to  us.  We 
are  not  belligerents ;  we  are  neutrals,  and  therefore  need  the  rights 
granted  to  neutrals  by  the  Declaration  of  Paris. 

If  we  can  get  more,  that  too  will  be  welcome.  Let  me  not  be 
understood  as  objecting  to  the  Marcy  amendment  in  itself.  To 
secure  a  State  effectually  from  the  evils  of  privateering  it  is  neces- 
sary. For  of  late  years,  along  with  the  iron-clads,  there  have  been 
otlier  ships  commissioned,  light-armed,  fast-sailing,  like  the  Ala- 
bama ;  like  some  of  our  own  cruisers  during  the  Rebellion ;  like 
the  volunteer  navy  called  for  by  the  King  of  Prussia  in  1870. 
These,  in  equipment  and  in  their  object,  privateers,  are  neverthe- 
less bought  and  officered  by  their  Government,  and  put  into  com- 
mission as  ships  of  war.  They  serve  all  the  purposes  of  privateers 
without  having  their  name.  This  may  fortify  our  conclusion  that 
we  can  safely  give  up  privateering.  Using  such  ships  as  these,  we 
can  plunder  just  as  effectively  as  with  privateers,  and  yet  be  well 
rewarded  for  not  employing  the  latter  b}^  increased  privileges  as 
neutral  carriers.  But  if  all  private  propert}'  on  the  sea  be  exempt 
from  capture,  there  is  no  longer  a  reason  for  the  existence  of  these 
nondescripts. 

Perhaps  it  may  seem  at  first  thought  as  if  neutrals  would  lose 
rather  than  gain  by  the  Marcy  amendment.  Since  enemy's  trade* 
could  go  on  safely  in  the  old  channels,  neutrals  would  not  get  hold 
of  it  in  war  time.  But,  I  think,  a  wider  view  will  assure  one  that 
it  is  worth  far  more  to  the  neutral  to  have  his  ordinarv  course  of 
trade  uninterrupted  by  war,  to  make  his  contracts  with  the  certaint}' 
of  their  continuance,  than  to  gain  temporarily  trade  which  may 
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800D  desert  faim  again,  and  throw  his  commerce  into  confusion. 
The  Marcj  amendment  is  the  next  step  in  the  neutral  programme. 
Bat  the  time  for  it  does  not  seem  to  have  yet  come.  In  our  treaty 
witii  Italy,  in  1871,  entire  freedom  of  innocent  belligerent  trade 
was  included.  Perhaps  other  treaties  may  follow.  That  does  not 
affect  our  main  theme.  Once  resting  upon  the  Declaration  of  Paris, 
we  are  in  better  position  to  take  the  next  stride.  It  is  exhausting 
to  take  two  long  steps  in  one. 

Let  me  recapitulate  for  a  moment.  The  question  is,  Do  the 
United  States  act  wisely  in  refusing  to  accede  to  the  Declaration  of 
Paris?    I  have  tried  to  show 

(1)  That  all  the  principles  of  that  Declaration  were  in  accord 
with  the  spirit  and  policy  of  our  Government. 

(2)  That  the  abolition  of  privateering  —  which  was  our  stum- 
bling block  —  is  really  more  of  a  benefit  to  us  than  an  injury. 

(3)  That  the  neutral  privileges  which  we  should  gain  in  return 
for  the  abolition  of  privateering  are  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
that  without  them  we  cannot  compete  with  other  neutral  States  for 
belligerent  carrying  trade. 

(4)  That  although  nominally  giving  up  the  right  to  commission 
privateers,  getting  for  it  privileges  worth  infinitely  more,  we  can 
yet  practically  retain  any  advantage  which  privateering  may  have 
by  commissioning  war  ships  to  plunder. 

(5)  That  Spain  and  Mexico,  if  we  united  in  the  Declaration, 
would  probably  follow  our  example,  and  thus  its  rules  being  com- 
mon to  all  ci>'ilized  States  by  treaty,  would  be  incorporated  into  the 
law  of  nations. 

If  we  did  make  a  blunder  then,  in  1856,  let  us  repair  it  without 
delay.  When  a  new  war  breaks  out  it  may  be  too  late.  Let  us 
not  repeat  the  fiasco  of  1861 .  Let  us  not  i)ermif  our  right  to  share 
in  this  possibility  of  great  good  remain  longer  in  doubt.  Every 
motive  urges  our  immediate  accession.  Interest  and  right  unite. 
Let  our  legislators  satisfy  themselves  that  it  is  our  interest,  that  it 
is  our  duty  to  take  this  step,  and  then  through  the  proper  diplo- 
matic channels  persuade  Spain  and  Mexico  to  go  with  us  pan  passu 
and  make  a  triple  Declaration  upon  the  altar  of  neutral  rights. 
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RECENT    CHANGES    IN    OUR    STATE    CONSTITUTIONS. 

READ  BT  PROFE8SOB  SIMEON  E.  BALDWIN,  OF  TALE  COLLEGE. 

(September  11,  1879.) 

The  earlier  CoDstitutions  of  our  American  States  were  generally 
quite  similar  in  character.  Their  aim  was  to  express  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  civil  liberty  in  language  so  explicit  that  no 
public  officer  could  ever  pretend  to  misunderstand  them,  and  to 
distribute  all,  rather  than  to  withhold  any  of  the  powers  of 
government.  The  department  most  trusted  was  the  legislative, 
and  the  main  declarations  of  rights  were  meant  to  guard  against 
any  abuse  of  power  by  the  executive  and  the  judiciar}'.  Nor  may 
we  forget  that  civil  liberty  in  1776  did  not  mean  what  we  under- 
stand by  it  to-day.  The  prevailing  lines  of  thought  were  aristo- 
cratic. Few  denied  the  right  to  hold  men  in  slavery ;  fewer  still 
supposed  it  to  be  either  right  or  politic  that  every  American  citizen 
should  have  a  vote. 

The  civil  war  struck  slavery  out  of  American  government ;  and 
the  tendency,  which  had  been  strengthening  for  half  a  century,  to 
make  suffrage  universal,  was  forced  upon  the  country,  irresistibly, 
bv  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  But  the  war  did  more.  It  created  a  new  order 
of  ideas  in  the  business  world.  The  thousand  new  activities  and 
enterprises  that  a  few  years  then  whirled  into  life  ;  the  sudden  rise 
of  gi'eat  fortunes ;  the  necessary  concentration  of  vast  capitals, 
public  and  private ;  the  elevation  of  speculators  and  adventurers 
of  every  sort  to  the  command  of  millions  of  money,  massed 
together  in  the  service  of  corporations ;  and,  with  all,  that  kind 
of  dizzy  glare  and  false  coloring  by  which  social  ideas  are  always 
confused  and  distorted,  when  a  land  accustomed  to  laws  is  given 
over  to  the  rule  of  aims :  —  all  these  brought  new  men  and  new 
dangers  to  the  front.  Statutes  struggled  against  them  in  vain  ; 
and  the  people  soon  saw  that  nothing  less  than  changes  in  their 
civil  constitutions  could  meet  the  evil.  They  have  been  made, 
and  it  is  to  the  character  and  aim  of  these  tliat  I  ask  your 
attention  this  afternoon. 

During  the  last  fifteen  years  thirty-seven  new  Constitutions  have 
been  adopted  in  our  American  States  ;  but  in  many  instances  more 
than  one  of  these  belong  to  the  same  State.     This  was  the  work  of 
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the  politics  of  the  war.     During  its  progress  some  of  the  seceding 

States,  when  wholly  or  partly  reocoupied  by  the  national  forces, 

formed  temporary  Constitutions  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 

times.    On   the  restoration  of  peace   and  the   adoption   of  the 

reconstruction  policy,  which  forced  negro  suffrage  upon  the  South, 

other  frames  of  gOTemment  were  required  by  the  party  in  power, 

•Dd  were  wrung'  from  the  people  as  the  price  of  representation  in 

Congress.      But,   this  representation  once   obtained,   several  of 

these  States  felt  that  they  had  fettered  themselves  too  closely, 

and  copied  with  unnecessary  fidelity  their  Northern  models.    These, 

therefore,  have  abrogated  their  '^  Reconstruction"  Constitutions, 

and  formed  others,  better  suited  to  their  tastes  —  perhaps  to  their 

ioBtitations. 

In  this  way  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  and  Texas  have,  each, 
doring  this  period,  lived  under  four  different  forms  of  government ; 
and  most  of  the  other  Southern  States,  under  three.  Each  of  these 
changing  Constitutions,  however,  has  naturally  had  a  considerable 
inflnence  in  shaping  its  successer.  North  Carolina,  for  instance, 
began  the  Preamble  to  her  Reconstruction  Constitution  of  1868 
thus: 

"  We,  the  people  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  gratef\il  to 
Almighty  God,  the  Sovereign  Ruler  of  nations,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  American  Union,  and  the  existence  of  our  civil, 
political,  and  religious  liberties;"  and  went  on  to  declare  "That 
this  State  shall  ever  remain  a  member  of  the  American  Union ; 
that  the  people  thereof  are  a  part  of  the  American  nation ;  that 
there  is  no  right  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  secede."  Three  years 
ago  (1876)  she  adopted  a  new  Constitution,  but  the  Preamble  and 
the  Declaration  of  Rights  follow  to  the  letter  the  language  which  I 
^ve  read,  dictated,  as  it  was,  under  circumstances  so  ditterent. 

But  it  is  not  of  our  State  Constitutions,  in  their  immediate  rela- 
tion to  the  war,  or  to  the  negro  race,  that  I  wish  to  speak.  I  would 
rather  occupy  the  hour  in  considering  those  social  forces,  which, 
detached  from  politics,  as  we  generall}'  use  that  term,  have  stamped 
themselves  of  late,  in  so  many  directions,  on  American  law. 

I  have  said  that,  in  our  earlier  history,  the  legislative  department 
was  that  in  which  the  people  put  most  trust.  It  was  of  the  people, 
that  our  Colonial  Assemblies  were  composed ;  though  their  Gov- 
ernors and  Judges  might  be  appointed  by  the  Crown,  or  raised  to 
oJlice  and  kept  there  by  the  influence  of  wealth,  family,  or  cduca- 
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tion  —  all  greater  powers  by  far  in  American  politics,  a  handred 
years  ago,  than  now.  And  it  was  the  inroads  of  the  British  Min- 
istry Qpon  the  peculiar  privileges  of  these  Assemblies,  I  need  not 
say,  that  brought  about  the  Revolution. 

But  this  generous  trust,  reposed  b}^  our  early  Constitutions,  in 
the  State  legislatures,  was  abused.  The  watch  kept  over  them,  in 
colonial  days,  by  royal  Governors,  Boards  of  Trade,  and  proprietary 
interests,  was  withdrawn,  and  the  jealousy  which  overthrew  them, 
had  supplied  nothing  adequate  to  fill  their  place.  Reckless  mis- 
management of  the  public  finances,  particularly  in  the  West  and 
Southwest,  soon  followed  —  mismanagement  of  which  the  conse- 
quences were  often  not  developed  for  many  years.  State  Banks 
were  chartered,  and  their  bills  made  receivable  for  taxes.  State 
bonds  were  issued,  and  the  proceeds  sunk  in  public  works,  yielding 
no  return.  Special  privileges  were  granted  to  the  fHends  of  the 
leaders  of  the  party  in  power :  trading  monopolies ;  exemptions 
from  taxation  ;  power  to  coriK)rate  organizations  to  contract  on  a 
mere  semblance  of  capital ;  statutes  designed  —  under  the  guise  of 
some  general  object  —  to  affect  a  particular  law  suit,  pending  in 
court.  Appointments  to  office  became  more  and  more  engrossed 
by  the  legislature,  and  oflBces  themselves  were  needlessly  multiplied. 
Municipal  corporations  were  given  unnecessary  powers  of  expendi- 
ture, and  encouraged  to  lend  their  credit  to  canal  or  railroad  enter- 
prises, which  were  only  called  for  b}-  a  spirit  of  speculation.  It 
seemed  as  if  almost  an}'  legislation  had  only  to  be  asked,  to  be 
granted. 

A  day  of  reckoning  came.  The  disasters  culminating  in  the 
panic  of  1837  gave  a  shock  to  American  credit  abroad,  from  which 
it  has  never  yet  fully  recovered,  but  were  not  enough  to  wake  our 
own  people  to  a  sense  of  their  real  danger.  It  took  another  panic, 
twenty  years  later,  and,  more  than  this,  the  reaction  since  the  civil 
war,  to  show  us  where  that  danger  la}'  —  that  it  vms  in  the  veiy 
ark  of  the  covenant ;  that  those  we  had  most  trusted  were  to  be 
tnisted  the  least. 

And  now  has  come  a  new  order  of  things.  In  the  constitutions 
and  constitutional  amendments  soberly  framed,  during  the  last 
decade,  we  see  a  wide  departure  from  the  theories  of  government 
so  long  and  so  unquestioningly  accepted  among  us.  The  powers 
of  the  Executive  are  enlarged  ;  he  is  given  the  power  to  pardon 
crimes,  which  was  before  entnisted   to  the  sympathies  of  a  mass- 
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meetiDg  (for  a  legislative  assembly,  put  to  this  use,  deserves  do 
better  name) .     He  is  allowed  to  veto  one  or  more  items  in  an  appro- 
priation bill,  and  yet  allow  the  rest  to  become  a  law.     He  is  given 
the  appointing  power  as  to  important  offices,  and  is,  perhaps,  him- 
self elected  for  two  or  four  3'ears  instead  of  one.     The  terms  of 
office  of  the  Judges  have  been  lengthened  ;  their  jurisdiction  extend- 
ed, perhaps  to  pardons,  perhaps  to  claims  against  the  State,  or  to 
advising  as  to  the  validity  of  contemplated  legislation ;   and  any 
claim  of  judicial  power  by  the  legislature,  as,  for  instance,  over 
divorces,  or  contested  elections,  or  testamentary  succession,  cut  off. 
Bat  while  in  general  the  judiciar}'  has  been  strengthened,  there 
has  been  no  hesitation  in  checking  its  authority  wherever  it  seemed 
to  have  borne  too  hardly  on  the  liberty  of  the  individual.     Thus  a 
disposition  is  shown  to  limit  the  power  of  attachment  for  contempt ; 
and  Louisiana  (1879)  provides  in  favor  of  witnesses,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  ^^  confidential  communications  made  to  medical  men  by  their 
patients."    The  ancient  provision  in  our  original  Constitutions, 
that  justice  shall  be  administered  ''  without  sale,  denial,  or  delay," 
has  been  found,  in  some  States,  to  need  a  practical  exposition  of 
its  meaning.     In  Georgia  (1877)  the  Supreme  Court  is  required  to 
dispose  of  every  case  by  the  second  term,  and  if  the  plaintiff  in 
error  be  not  prepared  for  argument  at  the  first  term  ("  unless  pre- 
vented by  Providential  cause"),  the  judgment  below  is  to  stand 
atfirmed.     California  (1879)  requires  from  her  judges  every  quar- 
ter, before  their  salaries  can  be  paid,  an  affidavit  that  no  case 
which  has  been  submitted  to  them  for  over  ninety  days  remains 
undecided. 

Inroads  upon  the  jury  sj'stem  have  commenced.  Colorado  ( 1 87G) 
gives  power  to  the  legislature  to  abolish  grand  juries  and  to  reduce 
the  panel,  in  civil  causes,  to  any  number  less  tlian  twelve.  Texas 
(1^76)  diminishes  the  grand  jury  to  twelve,  of  which  nine  are  a 
quorum ;  and  allows  nine  jurors  in  civil  causes,  and  in  prosecutions 
for  misiiemeanors,  to  return  a  verdict.  California  (1879)  also 
allows  verdicts  of  nine  jurors  in  civil  causes.  Georgia  (1877) 
re(\i8e8  a  jur}' trial  "in  all  civil  cases  founded  on  unconditional 
contracts  in  writing,  where  an  issuable  defence  is  not  filed,  under 
oath  or  affirmation  ; "  requires  two  verdicts  from  ditferent  juries,  on 
two  successive  trials,  as  the  condition  of  a  divorce ;  and  allows 
Junes  of  five  in  the  minor  courts.  North  Carolina  (187G),  though 
repeating  her  declaration  of  a  hundred  years  before,  in  her  original 
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constitution,  that ''  In  all  controversies  at  law  respecting  properly, 
the  ancient  mode  of  trial  by  jarj  is  6ne  of  the  best  secarities  of 
the  rights  of  the  people,  and  ought  to  remain  sacred  and  inviola- 
ble," proceeds  to  declare  that  ^'The  distinctions  between  actions 
at  law  and  suits  in  equity,  and  the  forms  of  all  such  actions  and 
suits,  shall  be  abolished."  Precisely  how  the  right  of  trial  by  jury 
is  to  be  always  determined,  under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say,  and  will  become  less  so,  as  the  lapse  of  time  obscures 
the  recollection  of  the  formal  procedure,  under  the  common  law. 
All  these  changes,  however,  are  clear  indications  of  greater  trust 
in  the  wisdom  and  discretion  of  the  judiciary. 

But  the  legislative  department  has  been  the  subject  of  universal 
attack.  The  great  design  of  most  that  has  been  done  by  us  in 
constitution-making  for  the  past  ten  or  twenty  years,  has  been  to 
reduce  the  field  of  statute  law,  and  withhold  from  it  every  subject 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  concede.  Special  legislation,  as  to  any 
matters  which  a  general  law  can  fairly  and  reasonably  cover,  is 
prohibited.  The  Pennsylvania  constitution  of  1873  may  be  taken 
as  a  type  of  most  of  the  newer  ones  in  this  regard.  It  specifies 
about  thirty  classes  of  subjects,  as  to  which  it  forbids  the  passage 
of  any  "  local  or  special  law."  Among  them  we  find — regulating 
the  affairs  of  municipalities,  or  chartering  any  particular  one; 
changing  the  descent  of  property ;  regulating  judicial  proceedings ; 
remitting  penalties ;  exempting  from  taxation ;  regulating  labor ; 
or  chartering  private  corporations.  And  when  local  or  special  laws 
are  necessary,  the  parties  applying  for  them  must  give  public 
notice,  first,  to  all  adversely  interested. 

Another  provision  now  commonly  found  is,  that  *'no  senator 
or  representative  shall,  during  the  time  for  which  he  shall  have 
been  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  under  this  common- 
wealth." This  strikes  at  the  root  of  what  few  can  have  failed 
to  observe  to  be  a  very  dangerous  kind  of  favoritism.  Where 
a  legislature  appoints  to  office,  it  seldom  fails  to  have  among 
its  own  members  applicants  for  every  place,  and  a  natural  feeling 
of  fellowship  speaks  powerfully  in  their  favor.  It  is  hard,  also, 
to  deny  your  vote  to  a  man  whose  vote  you  may  want  for 
some  measure  the  next  day.  In  this  way,  where  the  legislature 
appoints  the  judiciary,  men  from  among  its  own  members  will  often 
go  upon  the  bench,  who  would  never  have  been  thought  of  for  the 
position,  had  the}'  been  in  private  life.     Fourteen  States  originally 
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gave  the  appointment  of  the  judges  to  the  legislature.  All  but 
four  of  these  (Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina  and 
Virginia,)  have  become  satisfied  that  this  method  is  a  dangerous 
one,  and  have  discarded  it ;  and  a  Constitutional  Amendment  to 
the  same  effect,  emanating  from  the  State  Bar  Association  of 
Connecticut,  has  been  approved  by  its  General  Assembly,  and  is 
now  pending  for  ratification. 

Where  to  place  the  power  thus  taken  from  the  legislature,  has 
proved  one  of  the  most  puzzling  questions  in  American  politics ; 
hot  the  general  drift  has  been  towards  popular  elections.  Twenty- 
four  States  now  follow  this  mode,  only  eleven  of  which  originally 
adopted  it.  Thirteen  States,  at  first,  gave  the  appointing  power 
to  the  Governor,  either  alone  or  with  the  concurrence  of  a  council 
or  other  advisory  body ;  nine  States,  only,  now  vest  it  in  this 
manner.  A  Constitutional  Amendment  proposed  by  the  New  York 
Legislature,  in  1873,  to  return  to  this  plan  —  the  original  mode  in 
that  State — was  defeated  by  a  popular  vote  of  nearly  three  to  one. 
Thefeehng  seems  to  be  —  not  that  the  i)eople  can  choose  more 
wisely  than  the  legislature,  but  that  they  will  choose  more  honestly. 
A  few  years  ago,  a  letter  was  incautiously  dropped  in  the  street,  in 
the  capital  of  a  New  England  State,  which  had  been  sent  by  one 
member  of  the  General  Assembly  to  another.  The  person  addressed 
was  an  active  friend  of  a  certain  candidate  for  judicial  honors,  and 
the  writer  was  desirous  of  the  place  of  State  Prison  Director. 
Without  an}'  circumlocution,  he  wrote:  "If  you  will  support  me 
for  State  Prison  Director,  I  will  vote  for  your  man  for  Judge  of 
the  Suj)erior  Court."  Such  bargains  ought  to  be,  not  merely 
disgraceful,  but  impossible. 

It  is  easier  to  circumscribe  the  appointing  than  the  removing 
power.  An  amendment  to  the  New  Hampshire  Constitution, 
prohibiting  any  removal  from  office  for  political  reasons  only,  was 
sanctioned  by  the  legislature  but  defeated  before  the  people,  in 
1877,  receiving  a  little  less  than  the  two-thirds  vote  required  for  its 
ratification.  An  ingenious  attempt  to  wrest  from  the  legislature  a 
constitutional  right  of  appointment  to  office  was  made  in  Nebraska, 
in  1875.  It  will  be  remembered  that  by  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution, Senators  must  be  chosen  b}'  the  legislatures  in  the  several 
States.  Nebraska,  when  framing  her  Constitution,  submitted  to 
the  i>eople,  as  a  separate  Article,  a  proposition  that  a  law  might 
be  made  that,  at  the  State  election  next  preceding  the  expiration 
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of  the  term  of  any  United  States  Senator,  "  the  electors  may,  by 
ballot,  express  their  preference  for  some  person  for  the  office  of 
United  States  Senator."  Such  a  vote  would,  of  course,  be  a 
nomination  which  no  party  could  venture  to  disregard. 

Changes  have  been  found  necessary  in  the  mode  of  transacting 
legislative  business.  The  right  to  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays  has 
been  extended.  In  Pennsylvania  they  can  be  demanded  by  any 
two  members  in  either  House.  Great  trouble  has  arisen  in  past 
years  from  the  passage  of  bills  which  have  been  so  altered  by 
insidious  amendments,  after  leaving  the  committee,  as  to  destroy 
their  original  purpose :  —  perhaps  to  accomplish  the  contrary, 
while  the  title  might  remain  unchanged,  and  —  like  false  colors, 
serve  only  to  mislead.  This  has  been  met  by  provisions  that  no 
bill  shall  be  so  altered,  on  its  passage,  as  to  change  its  purpose ; 
nor  voted  upon  until  printed  as  amended ;  nor  unless  read,*  at 
length,  three  times  on  as  many  different  days ;  and  that  the  vote 
on  every  amendment,  and  on  the  bill  itself,  must  be  taken  by  yeas 
and  na^'s,  and  the  result  show  a  majority  of  all  the  members  of 
each  House,  present  and  absent,  in  its  favor ;  also  that  no  bill, 
except  general  appropriation  bills,  shall  contain  more  than  one 
subject,  which  shall  be  clearly  expressed  in  its  title.  The  vote 
upon  every  measure  must,  of  course,  largely  be  governed  by  the 
statements  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  or  other  member, 
having  it  in  charge.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  found  prudent  to 
trust  to  what  he  says,  no  more  than  is  necessary  to  secure  the 
prompt  transaction  of  business.  If  the  title  of  the  bill  truly 
describes  its  only  purpose,  the  most  ignorant  member  may  at 
least  know  the  nature  of  the  subject  under  consideration ;  and, 
whero  the  bill  is  one  of  amendment,  he  is  aided  by  another  of 
these  new  safeguards  —  that  so  much  of  the  old  law  as  is 
amended,  shall  be  printed  at  length,  as  it  will  read,  in  its 
amended  form.  The  most  dangerous  bills  are  generall}^  hurried 
through  at  the  close  of  the  session,  when  there  is  no  time  to  dis- 
cuss, or  even  to  examine  them.  To  meet  this  difficult}',  Arkansas 
provides  in  her  last  Constitution  (1874),  that  "  no  new  bills  shall 
be  introduced  into  either  House  during  the  last  three  clays  of  the 
session." 

Corruption  in  elections  has  become  almost  as  familiar  in  some 
parts  of  our  country,  as  it  once  was  in  England.  It  was  formerly 
enough  for  the  members  of  the  legislature  to  swear  fidelity  to  the 
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Constitations  of  the  State  and  the  United  States.  Now,  our  Con- 
stitutionB  b^n  to  exact  a  further  oath  that  they  have  not  paid  or 
promised  anything  for  their  election,  and  that  they  will  not  directly 
or  indirectly  receive  an^-thing  to  influence  or  recompense  their 
official  acts.  Violation  of  this  oath  is  perjurj'  —  that  is,  a  State 
prison  offence. 

Back  pay  and  extra  com])ensation  of  ever}^  sort  are  generally 
forbidden.  State  aid  or  gratuities,  except  for  militar}'  services  or 
pensions ;  loans  of  public  credit ;  municipal  subscriptions  or 
guarantees  to  private  enterprises  or  local  improvements;  grants 
to  religious  organizations  —  all  these  are  to  be  known  no  more. 

Great  Britain  has  found  it  necessary'  to  guard  against  profuse 
expenditures,  and  grants  by  her  colonial  legislatures  by  measures 
vet  more  stringent.  In  the  Union  Act  creating  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  (1867)  it  is  provided  that,  ^'  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the 
House  of  Commons  to  adopt  or  pass  any  vote,  resolution, 
address  or  bill  for  the  appropriation  of  any  part  of  the  public 
revenue,  or  of  any  tax  or  impost,  to  any  purpose  that  has  not 
been  first  reconmaended  to  that  House  by  message  of  the  Governor 
General  at  the  same  session." 

The  Constitution  of  Louisiana  (1879),  now  pending  for  ratifica- 
tion, prohibits  the  contracting  of  any  State  iodcbtedness,  '*  except 
for  the  purpose  of  repelling  invasion,  or  for  the  suppression  of 
insurrection." 

In  the  last  (and  sixth)  Georgia  Constitution  (1877)  "  Lobbying 
is  declared  to  be  a  crime."  No  definition  of  the  offence  is 
attempted,  and  I  fear  that  none  was  necessary. 

Corporations  necessaril}*  form  the  greatest  subject  of  legislation, 
for  the}'  represent,  probably,  four-fifths  of  the  wealth  and  industry' 
of  the  country,  apart  from  lands  occupied  as  homesteads.  When 
the  first  State  Constitution  was  adopted  there  could  hardly  have 
been  fifty  monied  corporations  in  the  whole  couiiliy.  At  the 
present  time  there  must  be  nearer  fifty  thousand.  Their  general 
character  of  peqK?tuity,  and  the  limited  liabilit}-  of  their  stock- 
holders in  case  of  insolvency,  fit  them  well  for  the  demands  of 
American  life.  But  the  energy'  and  persistence  with  which  they 
concentrate  power,  in  the  prosecution  of  new  enterprises,  are  no 
lena  irresistible  when  directed  to  the  attainment  of  any  legislation, 
in  which  the}*  may  find  their  profit.  Their  directors  and  presidents 
fill  our  senates,  and  their  stockholders  and  employees  are  prominent 
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in  the  lower  house.  Unless  the  Constitution  sets  up  some  barrier, 
there  are  few  favors  which  organizations,  so  powerfhl,  can  seek  in 
vain.  But  almost  all  corporations  of  the  same  class,  or  business 
character f""  can  be  conducted  under  the  same  rules.  Instead  of  a 
special  charter  for  every  railroad  —  three-fourths  of  which  must 
be  a  mere  repetition  of  provisions  found  in  every  other  —  we 
have  come  to  the  plan  of  general  railroad  laws,  under  which 
any  set  of  men,  with  the  necessary  capital  to  build  a  new  road^ 
may  obtain  the  authority  to  go  forward  with  the  work.  The 
same  is  true  of  banks;  of  insurance  companies;  of  manufac- 
turing concerns.  Let  the  legislature  lay  down  a  few  general 
limitations,  as  to  the  amount  of  capital,  the  number  that  may  be 
organized  in  any  locality,  inspection  by  State  oflScials,  tax  returns, 
&c.,  and  a  hundred  corporations  may  organize  themselves,  without 
burdening  the  statute-books  with  useless  charters,  or  besieging 
the  State  house  with  requests  for  special  privileges  or  concessions. 

In  constituting  the  capital  of  these  associations,  watered  stock, 
and  stock  issued  for  gratuities,  or  otherwise  than  for  actual  value, 
are  made  void.  The  consolidation  of  rival  railroads  or  canals  is 
forbidden.     Railroad  rings  are  prohibited ;  so  are  free  passes. 

The  right  of  legislatures  to  prescribe  the  maximum  charges  for 
freight  and  passenger  rates,  on  railroads,  recently  affirmed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  has  been  made  a  duty,  in 
several  of  the  States.  The  new  Constitution  of  California,  just 
adopted  (1879),  goes  a  step  farther,  in  prescribing  what  servants 
and  agents  corporations  ma^-,  or  rather  may  not  employ.  The 
prohibition  against  their  use  of  Chinese  labor — 'though  designed  as 
an  attack  upon  the  emploj'ed,  rather  than  the  employer  —  would 
seem  to  be  defensible,  in  the  absence  of  any  treaty  obligations  to 
the  contrary,  on  the  same  grounds  as  the  Granger  railroad  laws. 
Corporations  are  mere  creatures  of  the  legislative  power,  with 
such  rights  and  franchises  only,  as  the  legislature  may  choose  to 
concede,  and  these — if  their  charters  are  drawn  in  the  usual  form — 
revocable  at  pleasure.  They  are  not  citizens  of  the  State,  or  of 
the  United  States,  so  far  as  respects  the  constitutional  guarantees 
of  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  either  gbvernment. 
We  have  long  been  familiar  with  laws  forbidding  the  emplojTnent 
of  children,  under  a  certain  age,  in  mills.  Wh}'  not,  as  well,  extend 
the  exercise  of  the  police  or  regulative  powers  of  the  State  so  as 
to  exclude  laborers  of  a  certain  race  or  countr}-  ?  Our  opinions 
as  to  the  policy  of  such  a  measure  can  be  no  test  of  its  validity. 
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The  Common  Law,  it  will  be  remembered,  allowed  no  compensa- 
tioii  to  be  recovered  from  one  who  had,  either  wilfully  or  negli- 
gently, been  the  cause  of  another's  death.  For  this  —  so  contrary 
to  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  and  to  the  maxims  of  most  other 
civilized  and  uncivilized  nations  —  the  only  reason  to  be  given  was 
that  human  life  was  beyond  price,  and  could  not  be  measured  by 
money.  The  fluent  losses  of  life  by  railway  and  steamboat  acci- 
dents early  led  to  statutes,  both  in  England  and  America,  giving  a 
right  to  compensation,  in  favor  of  the  family  of  the  deceased.  The 
corporations  most  interested  could  not  prevent  the  passage  of  such 
Acts,  but  they  did  succeed,  generally,  in  limiting  the  right  of 
recovery  to  $5,000.  In  most  of  our  States,  therefore,  it  has  been 
cheaper  to  kill  a  man  outright,  than  merely  to  maim  him.  A  Massa- 
chusetts physician,  whose  professional  prospects  were  ruined, 
by  a  railway  accident,  which  left  him  a  paralytic,  recently  recovered 
139,000  damages  from  the  Eastern  Railroad.  Had  he  died  from 
the  shock,  I  presume  they  would  have  escaped  with  $5,000.  The 
new  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  forbids  any  law  fixing  the  limit 
of  compensation,  in  actions  for  any  personal  injury. 

No  charters  have  been  more  abused  —  particularly  in  the  South- 
west— than  those  of  banks.     Texas,  in  hdt  Constitution  of  1876 — 
wUlii^,  apparently,  to  leave  this  business  to  be  regulated  exdu- 
rively  by  the  United  States  —  provides  that  "No  corporate  body 
•hall  hereafter  be  created,  renewed,  or  extended,  with  banking  or 
discounting  privileges."     New  Jersey,  a  year  before,  had  provided 
that  no  bank  charter  should  be  passed,  or  amended,  except  by  a 
vote  of  three-fiths  of  all  the  members  elected,  in  each  house ;  and 
that  none  should  be  granted  for  more  than  twenty  years.     Two 
States,  which   have  suffered   much  from  failing  banks  [Missouri 
(1875)  and  Louisiana  (1879)],  have  made  it  a  crime  for  any  bank 
officer  to  receive  deposits  or  negotiate  loans,  with  knowledge  that 
the  institution  is  insolvent.     California  makes  stockholders  in  every 
corporation  liable  to  its  creditors,  to  an  amount  proportioned  to 
the  stock  owned  by  each,  and  gives  a  remedy  against  the  directors 
for  all  emliezzlements  by  officers  or  agents  of  their  appointment. 

We  all  know  how  frequentl}'  corporations  are  organized  to  do 
Rainess  in  another  State  ;  and  as  a  general  rule,  the  farther  they 
go  from  home,  the  less  capital  they  carry,  and  tlie  less  morality,  as 
well.  Most  of  the  mining  companies  in  Colorado  and  Nevada  are 
chartered  in  New  York  and  New  England.  Their  capital  is  a 
10 
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mining  right,  vahied  at  a  million  or  two,  and  worth,  probably,  less 
than  nothing,  becaose  it  involves  qoite  an  oatlaj  to  find  oat  that  it 
is  worthless.  Soch  a  corporation,  organized  in  New  York,  to  do 
bosiness  in  Connectiont,  was  recently  woimd  op  there,  by  bank- 
mptcy  proceedings.  It  had  a  capital  of  $250,000,  all  paid  in,  on 
paper;  bat  when  the  troth  came  oat.  it  appeared  that  an  irre- 
sponsible man  had  given  his  own  note  for  (500  for  a  license  to  dig 
for  barytes  on  a  certain  farm,  for  99  years,  sobject  to  a  royalty  of 
so  moeh  a  ton  for  all  he  got  oot,  and  that  the  stock  was  issoed  to 
the  maker  of  the  note,  as  the  price  of  a  transfer  of  this  lease  or 
license,  the  corporation  assuming  the  payment  of  the  note,  upon 
itself,  and  selling  enough  of  its  own  stock,  to  outside  parties,  to 
meet  it.  As  such  corporations  cannot  be  sued,  ordinarily,  out  of 
the  State  which  charters  them,  our  new  Constitutions  provide  for 
suing  them  in  the  State  where  they  do  business. 

Most  of  our  Constitutions  have  referred  to  the  subject  of  taxation 
with  some  such  general  declaration,  only,  as  that  taxes  should  be 
equal  and  uniform.  California  is.  I  believe,  the  first  to  declare  in 
terms  that  all  property  must  be  taxed,  and  to  attempt  to  describe 
in  detail,  the  items  of  which  property  may  consist.  This  was  the 
cause  of  much  of  the  opjSosition  to  the  ratification  of  her  new  Con- 
stitution, but  I  fail  to  see  how  these  provisions  go  farther  than  the 
statutes,  on  this  subject,  under  which  many  of  our  States  have 
l>een  governed  for  centuries.  It  may  be  unwise  to  elevate  such  a 
rule  of  administration  —  disapproved  by  so  many  economists  — 
l>eyond  the  reach  of  legislative  amendment  or  repeal,  but  it  is  not 
communism. 

In  one  respect  we  see  an  apparent  increase  of  legislative  power, 
or  dignity.  The  sessions  of  the  legislature  are  generally  made 
))iennial,  thus  doubling  the  terms  of  office  of  its  members.  There 
are  but  ten  of  the  States  which  have  not  moved  in  this  direction. 
But  the  controlling  object  of  this  change,  is  to  lessen  legislation, 
by  taking  away  half  its  opportunities.  Though  the  representatives 
are  elecU'd  for  two  years,  they  are  paid  for  but  one  year's  work, 
and  an;  not  likely  to  do  more,  at  their  own  expense. 

Ah  to  the  right  of  suffrage,  a  few  attempts  have  been  made, 
witliin  the  past  twenty  years,  or  so,  to  create  restrictions  in  the  way 
of  education,  or  tax-paving.  Penns3ivania,  Massachusetts,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Georgia,  require  eveiy  voter  to  be  a  tax-payer.  A 
similar  measure  was  submitted  to  the  people  in  Maine  in  1878,  but 
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fafled  of  adoption.  Rhode  Island  still  denies  suffi*age  to  foreign- 
born  citizens  of  the  United  States,  unless  they  own  real  estate  to 
the  value  of  $134,  and  in  1871  refused,  by  an  emphatic  TOte,  to 
change  its  policy.  Massachusetts  denies  a  vote  to  those  who  can- 
not read  and  write :   Connecticut  to  those  who  cannot  read. 

Female  suffhige  in  school  elections,  coupled  with  the  right  to 
hold  office  on  school  boards,  was  authorized  in  Minnesota  in  1875. 
Pennsylvania  in  1873  made  women  eligible  to  any  office  of  control 
or  management  respecting  schools,  but  did  not  give  them  the  right 
to  vote.  Colorado,  in  1876,  authorized  the  submission  to  the 
people  for  their  ratification  of  a  law  conceding  to  women  the  right 
to  vote  (but  not  to  hold  office)  at  all  elections,  on  the  same  terms 
as  men.  The  law  was  accordingly  framed  in  1877,  but  was  rejected 
by  a  laige  majority.  A  few  of  the  older  Constitutions  excluded 
Roman  Catholics  and  infidels  from  public  office.  New  Hampshire 
was  the  last  to  retain  this  religious  test,  and  abolished  it  in  1877. 

The  great  object  of  all  laws  and  Constitutions  is  to  guard  the 
weak  and  protect  minorities.  In  the  regulation  of  private  corpora- 
tbns,  several  of  the  more  recent  Constitutions  have  provided  that 
any  stockholder  may  cumulate  his  votes,  in  the  election  of  directors ; 
that  is,  if  he  has  ten  votes  to  give,  and  there  are  five  directors  to 
be  elected,  he  may  give  ten  to  each  of  five  candidates,  or  fifty  to 
one  candidate,  or  twenty-five  each  to  two  candidates. 

Illinois  has  extended  this  principle  to  her  State  elections  for  repre- 
sentatives in  the  legislature.  Ever}'  district  sends  three,  and  every 
elector  may  cumulate  or  divide  his  three  votes,  at  his  pleasure.  In 
practical  operation,  this  scheme  is  charged  with  this  defect :  that 
the  best  men  get  the  fewest  votes,  because  every  one  thinks  that 
they  are  sure  of  a  majority,  without  his  aid  ;  while  the  more  igno- 
rant voter,  unfamiliar  with  processes  of  calculation,  is  likely  to  be, 
more  than  ever,  the  mere  tool  of  the  party  managers.  Its  friends, 
however,  claim,  [I  think,  with  reason,]  that,  on  the  whole,  it  results 
in  the  nomination  of  better  candidates,  as  well  as  in  a  fair  repre- 
Bentation  of  the  represented. 

The  old  way  was  to  give  the  legislature  almost  unlimited  power 
as  to  the  canvass  of  elections.  It  has  been  found,  however,  too 
partisan  a  body  for  the  task,  atid  the  tendency'  now  is  to  leave 
such  questions  to  the  Courts,  and  to  ensure  an  honest  investiga- 
tion there,  by  numbering  the  ballots,  and  placing  on  each  the 
name  of  the    man    who    casts  it.      This  is,   in   substance,   the 
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mode  adopted  by  the  provisional  EDglish  election  bill  of  1872, 
which  is  to  continue  in  force  till  December  31,  1880. 

The  impress  of  Northern  sentiments  on  the  Southern  mind,  as  to 
matters  wholly  aside  from  politics,  or  sectional  differences,  we  find 
strongly  marked,  in  several  of  the  recent  Constitutions.  The  time 
is  not  far  distant,  when  the  custom  of  duelling  was  a  general  social 
law,  in  the  Southern  States.  But  in  every  one  of  them,  it  is  now 
restrained  by  a  Constitutional  provision.  Louisiana,  which,  so  late 
as  1864,  provided  in  her  Constitution  for  licenses  to  lottery  dealers 
and  gambling  houses,  now  (1879),  after  prohibiting  lotteries  subsie- 
quently  to  1895,  proceeds  to  say,  with  much  of  the  old  Puritanic 
commingling  of  the  notions  of  crimes  and  sins,  ^^  Gambling  is 
declared  to  be  a  vice,  and  the  General  Assembly  may  enact  laws 
for  its  suppression."  Public  schools,  at  public  expense,  is  another 
Northern  and  New  England  institution,  which  has  planted  itself  in  all 
the  Southern  Constitutions,  since  the  war,  less  perhaps  as  a  measure 
of  expediency,  or  right,  than  of  necessity,  in  view  of  the  extension 
of  suffrage.  Georgia  (1877)  expressly  confines  her  common  school 
instruction  to  ''  the  elementary  branches  of  an  English  education 
only."  North  Carolina,  in  1876,  provided  that  a  law  might  be  made 
compelling  every  child  between  six  and  eighteen,  unless  otherwise 
educated,  to  go  to  a  public  school  for  at  least  sixteen  months. 
Similar  legislation  was  long  ago  obtained  in  some  of  the  Eastern 
States,  without  the  aid  of  any  Constitutional  provision. 

State  Universities  are  becoming  more  common.  Texas  (1876) 
provided  that  "  The  legislature  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  estab- 
lish, organize,  and  provide  for  the  maintenance,  support  and 
direction  of  a  University  of  the  first-class."  They  *'  shall  also, 
when  deemed  practicable,  establish  and  provide  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  college  or  branch  University  for  the  instruction  of  the  colored 
youths  of  the  State."  Georgia  provides  for  State  aid  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  and  also  to  some  one  college  or  University  for 
persons  of  color.  Louisiana  (1879)  directs  grants  to  her  State 
University  to  the  extent  of  not  over  $10,000  a  year,  and  requires 
the  establishment  of  a  University  for  persons  of  color,  and  an 
annual  appropriation  of  not  less  than  $5,000  nor  over  $10,000,  for  its 
maintenance. 

We  see  in  our  recent  Constitutions  a  general  tendency  in  favor 
of  the  debtor  class.  In  many  of  them,  imprisonment  for  debt  is 
expressly   abolished,  except  under   circumstances  of  fraud.     Li 
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many,  the  legislature  is  enjoined  to  pass  *'  liberal"  homestead  and 
exemption  laws,  or  else  these  exemptions  are  expressly  defined 
and  granted.  So  far  as  such  provisions  take  away  the  remedy  of 
a  creditor  to  collect  pre-existing  debts,  the  Supreme  Court  has  told 
08  that  they  were  void ;  but  as  to  future  debts,  contracted  after 
their  adoption,  the  exemptions  are  effectual.  There  are  economists 
who  claim  that  society  should  afford  no  remedy  for  the  collection 
of  debts,  leaving  men  to  give  citedit  at  their  own  risk.  In  this  way, 
it  is  argued,  trade  will  be  healthy  and  unforced  ;  rogues  must  work, 
because  no  one  will  trust  them ;  prices  will  be  uniform,  because  the 
profit  need  include  no  margin  for  bad  debts ;  and  commercial 
panics  will  be  unknown.  The  exemption  laws  of  some  of  our 
Southern  and  Westers  States,  which  secure  to  an  insolvent  debtor 
his  farm  and  stock,  his  furniture  and  library,  free  from  any  claim 
of  creditors,  will  go  far  to  demonstrate  the  truth  or  falsity  of  these 
positions. 

Texas  has  given  unlimited  protection  to  every  wage-earner,  by 
the  provision  in  her  new  Constitution  of  1876,  that :  "  No  current 
wages  for  personal  service  shall  ever  be  subject  to  garnishment." 

Forbidding  taxation  by  municipalities,  or  even  by  the  State, 
beyond  a  certain  per  centum^  is  another  bulwark  for  debtors  which 
has  found  place  in  several  of  the  recent  constitutions.  Too  often 
it  is  but  an  indirect  way  of  commencing  or  enforcing  the  policy 
of  repudiation,  wliich  now  disgraces  the  records  of  so  many  of 
our  States.  The  latest  instance  is  perhaps  the  most  unblushing. 
Louisiana  in  1874,  b}'  a  Constitutional  Amendment,  sanctioning  a 
Legislative  Act,  refunded  her  debt,  by  a  compulsory  process,  into 
new  consolidated  seven  per  cent,  bonds,  for  sixty  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  of  the  old  ones ;  and  declared  the  new  issue  to  be  a  valid 
contract  "  which  the  State  shall  by  no  means  and  in  no  wise  im- 
pair;" and  that  to  secure  the  levy  and  collection  of  the  taxes 
required  to  meet  the  interest  and  principal,  ''the  judicial  power 
shall  be  exercised,  when  necessary ; "  and  that  these  taxes  should 
be  annually  assessed  and  collected,  and  the  payments  made,  with- 
out any  further  legislative  appropriation.  But,  in  July,  1879,  the 
Constitutional  Convention  framed  an  ordinance,  which  is  now 
pending  for  the  approval  of  the  people,  declaring  —  as  if  the  State 
were  the  creditor  instead  of  the  debtor  — '-  that  the  interest  on  these 
scaled  bonds  shall  "  be  and  is  hereb}'  fixed  at  two  per  cent,  per 
annum  for  five  years  from  the  first  of  January-,  1880 ;  three  per 
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cent,  per  annum  for  fifteen  years,  and  four  per  cent,  per  annum 
thereafter;"  and  ^^that  the  coupons  of  said  consolidated  bonds, 
falling  due  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1880,  be  and  the  same  is 
hereby  remitted,  and  any  interest  tax  collected  to  meet  said 
coupons  is  hereby  transferred  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  State 
government."  If  this  ordinance  is  ratified,  the  State  tax  may  be 
six  mills  a  year ;  if  not  ratified,  it  can  never  exceed  five  mills.  It 
should  be  stated  that  fortv-one  members  of  the  convention  voted 
against  these  measures,  and  I  may  add  that  one  of  them,  who 
most  warmly  opposed  them,  is  an  active  member  of  this  asso- 
ciation. 

As  literary  productions,  many  of  the  recent  Constitutions  com- 
pare unfavorably  with  their  predecessors.  They  are  more  wordy, 
and  often  descend  into  what  seems  a  pettiness  of  detail :  some 
are  so  hastily  thrown  together  as  to  be  absolutely  slovenly.  In 
Louisiana,  for  instance  —  a  State  whose  jurists  have  always  been 
noted  for  the  elegance  of  their  taste  and  scholarship  —  we  find  an 
entire  Article  repeated  and  re-enacted,  word  for  word,  as  part  of  a 
later  one.  Occasionally  we  meet  a  Section  which  might  have  been 
suggested  by  the  Hon.  Elijah  Pogram,  as  when  North  Carolina 
solemnly  incorporates  into  her  Declaration  of  Rights,  the  assertion 
that  *'A  frequent  recurrence  to  fundamental  principles  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  preserve  the  blessings  of  liberty."  Even  this,  how- 
ever, is  far  above  what  one  is  frequently  ashamed  to  see  in 
American  statutes.  The  Civil  Rights  Bill,  enacted  by  Congress 
in  1875,  for  instance,  commences  with  a  preamble,  declaring  that 
it  ib  "  the  appropriate  object  of  legislation  to  enact  great,  funda- 
mental principles,  into  law  "  —  precisely  the  thing  which,  I  should 
rather  say,  is  the  last  object  of  legislative  enactment  in  a  fVee  gov- 
ernment, because  they  are,  of  themselves,  the  highest  law,  and  the 
very  touch-stones  by  which  we  test  the  validity  of  every  statute. 

Here  and  there,  but  rarely,  we  observe  the  hand  of  the  political 
theorist.  Thus  in  Alabama,  in  1867,  the  legislature  was  directed 
to  frame  "  a  penal  code,  founded  on  principles  of  reformation." 
But  in  her  Constitution  of  1875,  this  section  has  disappeared. 

It  is  a  redeeming  feature  of  our  American  Constitutions  that  they 
deal  so  little  in  theoretical  and  unsettled  questions  of  polity  or 
jurisprudence.  We  can  afford  to  experiment  in  our  statute  laws. 
K  faulty  in  operation,  they  are  easily  repealed  or  amended.  But 
our  Constitutions  should  present  only  foundation  principles,  beyond 
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the  reach  of  ordinary  change.  Such  was  certainly  their  original 
scope  and  fhune.  The  many  recent  amendments  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  are  the  witness  of  a  new  epoch.  The  times  have  changed, 
and  Constitutions  have  changed  with  them.  But,  as  we  compare  the 
modifications  thus  introduced  in  our  plans  of  internal  government, 
with  those  of  the  other  great  powers  of  Christendom,  during  the  cen- 
tury, we  shall  not  find  ourselves  the  greatest  innovators.  Rather  may 
we  take  an  honest  pride  in  observing  how  few  steps  we  have  found 
it  necessary  to  retrace,  and  how  the  good  sense  and  good  morals 
of  our  people,  have,  on  the  whole,  been  adequate  to  keep  in  check 
every  new  tendency  to  corruption  or  injustice. 


THE  POLICY  OF  PATENT  LAWS. 

KEU)  BT  FBBDBBIC   H.    BBTT8|   NEW  TOBK  CITT. 

(Thanday,  September  11, 1879.) 

Freedom  of  trade,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  employment  of  industry 
tod  skill,  was  a  jealously  guarded  maxim  of  the  common  law  of 
England.  It  was  one  of  the  birthrights  of  an  Englishman  that  he 
should  not  be  restrained  fVom  working  at  any  lawAil  trade,  or  using 
u  many  arts  and  mysteries  as  he  pleased.  [Corytou,  3  ;  Com.  Dig. 
Trade,  Vin.  Abr.  Trade.] 

The  jealousy  of  courts  of  law  of  all  agreements  in  restraint  of 
trade  is  well  known.  In  the  earliest  instance  where  such  a  bargain 
was  called  in  question,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  a  dyor  was 
found  to  be  bound  in  a  penalty  of  £100  not  to  use  his  craft  for  a 
year.  Mr.  Justice  Hull  held  that  the  bond  was  void,  *'  for  that  the 
coadition  ran  contrary  to  the  common  law,"  and,  he  exclaimed  with 
an  oath,  and  in  an  outburst  of  loyal  indignation,  "  If  the  plaintitf 
were  here  he  should  go  to  prison  till  he  had  paid  a  fine  to  the  king." 
[2  Henry  V.] 

Notwithstanding  this  underlying  spirit  of  freedom,  various  forma 
of  interference  were  developed  by  the  exigencies  of  affairs.  Among 
these  were  **the  numerous  and  urgent  statutes  passed  to  forbid  the 
eDhancement  of  the  prices  of  necessarj'  commmlities  "  by  forestall- 
ing purchasers,  and  the  frequent  grants  of  monopolies  by  royal 
charter.  Forestallers,  engrossers,  and  regrators  were  exclaimed 
againflt  as  '*  the  manifest  oppressors  of  the  poor  and  decayers  of 
the  rich,  as  public  enemies,  cankers,  and  gnawing  worms  that  daily 
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waste  the  commonwealth"  [^Pulton  de  Face  Begnis.  tit.  Oppres- 
sion] ;  and  the  laws  based  on  this  spirit  of  hostility  continued,  till  a 
late  period,  to  form  a  part  of  English  social  policy. 

The  grant  of  monopolies,  of  the  sole  dealing  in  known  commod- 
ities, or  the  sole  exercise  of  known  trades,  were  favors  for  wfnch 
courtiers  could  afford  to  pay,  and  vast  sums  of  money  flowed  into 
the  royal  treasury  ft'om  this  source.  The  system  of  monopolies 
was,  however,  an  admitted  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  subject. 

**  Monopolies,"  says  Sir  Edward  Coke,  "  were  ever  without  law, 
but  never  without  firiends."     [3  Inst.,  182.] 

The  concession  of  the  right  of  sole  selling  of  articles  in  common 
use  was  held  to  be  an  improper  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  in 
Peachies'  case  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  [3  Inst., 
181]  ;  and  privileges  of  exclusive  exercise  of  known  occupations, 
of  sole  rights  to  import  certain  merchandise,  bj'  corporations,  or  to 
trade  in  particular  articles,  or  from  particular  places,  were  early 
held  to  be  beyond  the  law.     [Roll.  Abr.  212  ;  RajTn.,  -489.] 

To  a  large  extent,  however,  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  regulate 
commerce  and  manufactures  was  recognized.  Even  in  the  14th 
century  it  was  laid  down  by  the  lawyers  as  not  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  of  English  freedom,  that  ^^  arts  and  sciences  which  are 
for  the  public  good  are  greatly  favored  by  the  law ;  and  the  king, 
as  chief  guardian  of  the  conmion  weal,  has  power  and  authority  by 
his  prerogative  to  grant  many  privileges  for  the  sake  of  the  public 
good,  although  prima  facie  they  appear  to  be  clearly  against  com- 
mon right."  [4  Ed.  III.,  f.  17.]  On  this  ground  it  was  that  the 
practice  of  the  grant  of  patents  for  new  inventions  was  originated, 
perhaps  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  The  reign  of  that  prince,  who 
has  been  aptly  styled  the  father  of  English  commerce,  was  that, 
says  Hallam,  when  the  occupations  of  merchants  and  artificers 
became  honorable,  and  many  statutes  were  passed  for  the  encour- 
agement of  manufactures.  [Hallam*s  Constitutional  Hist.,  476.] 
The  basis  of  the  grant  of  patents  for  new  inventions  is  readily 
understood.  Lord  Coke  clearlv  stated  it  in  the  celebrated  case  of 
monopolies  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  [Darcy  v,  Allen,  Noy., 
R.,  182.] 

*'When,"  saj^s  he,  "any  man  by  his  own  charge,  or  industry, 
or  by  his  own  wit  or  invention  doth  bring  any  new  trade  into  the 
realm,  or  any  engine  tending  to  the  furtherance  of  trades  never 
before  used,  and  that  for  the  good  of  the  realm,  in  such  cases  the 
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king  may  grant  him  a  monopoly  patent  for  some  reasonable  time, 
until  the  subjects  may  learn  the  same,  in  consideration  of  the  good 
he  doth  bring  to  the  commonwealth,  otherwise  not." 

In  early  times  it  was  the  castom  to  petition  the  king  for  the  grant 
of  the  sole  right  of  using  new  discoveries.  This  mode  of  compen- 
sation was  not  then  a  matter  of  right,  but  of  grace  or  favor.  The 
king,  theory  supposed,  judged  of  the  value  of  the  invention  and  of 
its  probable  benefit  to  the  'realm,  and  either  refused  an  exclusive 
privilege  of  working  it,  or  granted  it,  if  such  favor  was  deemed 
expedient  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth,  or  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  inventor.  Hiis  discretion  in  granting  or  withholding 
patents  was  exercised  in  some  notable  instances.  Lee  invented 
the  stocking  frame  in  1589.  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First  both 
refused  him  a  patent.  He  accordingly  carried  it  to  France,  obtained 
there  a  grant  of  privilege,  and  set  up  his  frames.  It  was  not  until 
30  or  40  years  subsequently  that  they  were  brought  back  to  England 
bj  an  apprentice.  The  statute  of  21  James  the  First,  familiarly 
known  as  the  statute  of  '^  monopolies,"  defined  the  royal  preroga- 
tive, and  has  been  deemed  to  have  insured  to  the  inventor  a  l^al 
r^t  to  a  patent.  Previous  to  its  passage,  as  we  all  know,  the 
abase  of  the  grant  of  monopoly  privileges  over  known  articles  of 
trade  had  been  a  citing  one.  It  had  met  with  earnest  resistance 
in  the  Parliaments  of  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First,  but  humble 
petitions  had  failed  to  cfiect  a  reform,  and  a  statute  became  neces- 
sary. The  statute  of  James  in  vehement  terms  declared  void  all 
monopolies,  but,  by  its  provisos,  saved  the  grant  of  letters  patent 
to  the  true  inventor,  within  the  realm,  of  any  manner  of  new  manu- 
facture. 

Smce  the  passage  of  that  bill  the  grant  of  patents  has  been  sub- 
stantially regarded  as  a  matter  of  right.  The  form  of  the  grant  in 
England  has  been  retaineil,  which  implies  a  favor  from  the  Crown, 
but  in  practice,  when  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  statute  exist, 
the  great  seal  may  not  be  reftised.  The  grant  is  e  mero  motu  in 
form,  but  ex  debito  juMitice  in  fact.     [Coryton,  41.] 

Lord  Eldon  enforced  the  principle,  easily  traceable  in  the  ver}' 
origin  of  the  practice,  that  patents  are  to  be  considered  a  bargain 
l)etween  the  inventor  and  the  public.  The  inventor,  on  his  side, 
contracting  to  contribute  a  new  item  to  the  stock  of  knowledge  of 
practical  utility  for  purposes  of  trade ;  and  the  public,  in  consider-  " 
stion  of  such  communication,  afibrding  to  the  inventor  the  means 
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of  retaining  the  exclasive  use  of  his  invention  for  a  limited  period. 

The  existing  mutual  consideration  clearly  distinguishes  these 
grants  from  cases  of  the  obnoxious  monopolists.  In  the  one,  a 
benefit  is  supposed  to  be  imparted  to  the  public  in  return  for  the 
measure  of  protection  afforded ;  in  the  other,  the  subjection  of 
articles  of  conmion  use  to  the  control  of  favorites  resulted  in  nothing 
but  loss  to  the  people. 

The  example  of  England  in  establishing  a  system  of  grants  of 
patents  for  new  inventions  has  been  followed  in  more  recent  times 
in  nearly  all  civilized  countries.  It  was  recognized  among  us 
during  the  colonial  period.  A  decree  of  the  General  Court  of  the 
Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  promulgated  in  1641,  prohibited 
monopolies,  except  "  of  such  new  inventions  as  are  profitable  to 
the  country,  and  that  for  a  short  time."  [Charter  of  Col.  and 
Prov.  of  Mass.  Bay,  1814,  p.  170.]  The  other  colonies  occasion- 
ally exercised  the  power;  and  in  1789  the  Federal  Constitution 
empowered  Congress  to  *•*'  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  the 
useful  arts  by  securing,  for  limited  times,  to  authors  and  inventors 
the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective  writings  and  discoveries." 

Our  first  general  patent  law  was  passed  in  1 790 ;  France  followed 
in  1791;  Prussia  in  1815;  Austria  in  1820;  Bavaria  in  1825; 
Russia  in  1833 ;  and  subsequently  all  the  other  European  states, 
with  the  exception  of  Switzerland. 

This  system  is,  however,  now  arraigned  as  false  in  principle  and 
detrimental  to  trade,  as  promotive  of  waste  of  time  and  talents, 
and  as  affording  rare  opportunities  for  oppression.  It  is  to  the 
consideration  of  these  charges  that  the  inquii-er  into  the  policy  of 
the  patent  laws  must  turn  his  attention. 

It  is,  then,  by  the  opponents  of  patent  laws  broadly  urged  that 
there  should  be  no  exclusive  property  in  intellectual  products ;  that 
achievements  of  the  mind  are  intended  for  dissemination,  and  ought 
not  to  be  controlled  by  individuals,  and  thatoccupanc}',  the  basis 
of  all  rights  of  property',  cannot  be  properly  predicated  of  the 
operations  of  the  intellect.  These  objections  have  been  urged  both 
against  property  in  copyright  and  that  of  patents,  though  it  is  con- 
ceded that  in  some  respects  the  two  species  stand  upon  different 
grounds.  Objectors  of  this  class  decline  to  entertain  the  notion 
that  a  man  can  have  any  just  claim  to  the  exclusive  use  of  that 
which  his  mind  creates,  or  that  the  results  of  intellectual  produc- 
tion are  to  be  held,  as  claimed  by  the  friends  of  inventors,  by  any 
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higher  title  than  that  of  land  or  other  visible  property.  These 
Tiews  were  ably  nrged  in  the  British  Parliament  in  1868  by  Mr. 
Macfie,  Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  and  Lord  Stanley,  in  the  discussion 
upon  the  abolition  of  patents. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  these  theoretical  objections  are  two  in  num- 
ber: First,  that  as  matter  of  public  right  there  should  be  no  prop- 
erty in  ideas;  and,  second,  that  even  conceding  the  abstract 
justice  of  such  proprietorship,  an  invention  is  not  property  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  admit  of  occupancy.  In  support  of  the  first  objec- 
tion it  is  urged  that  '^  to  so  interfere  with  the  communication  and 
enjoyment  of  knowledge  or  ideas  by  limiting  tie  power  or  right  to 
apply  inventions  to  use  is  to  withhold  that  which  one  man,  without 
loes  to  himself,  may  benefit  his  fellows ;  that  the  order  of  nature 
and  the  promptings  of  philanthropy  are  favorable  to  the  coiumuni- 
cation  of  inventions  and  their  free  use." 

This  objection  has  a  flavor  of  fi'eedom  and  advanced  thought 
which  attracts  some  minds,  but  it  has  really  very  little  practical 
application  to  the  present  discussion.  Patent  laws  do  not  proceed 
upon  the  theory  either  of  protecting  or  conferring  property,  in  mere 
ideas.  It  is  only  the  practical  embodiment  of  ideas  in  some  def- 
inite and  determinable  shape  which  can  properly  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  patent.  The  discoverer  of  a  new  principle,  or  of  a  law 
of  nature,  however  usefbl,  has  never  been  considered  as  entitled  to 
patent  protection  ;  but  he  who  applies  a  discovery,  in  some  ascer- 
tained and  prescribed  manner,  to  the  improvement  of  trade,  is,  by 
patent  laws,  vested  with  the  control  over  his  special  application  for 
a  limited  period.  This  distinction  was  carefully  pointed  out  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  0*Kielly  v,  Morye  [15  How. 
62].  In  that  case,  which  involved  the  invention  of  the  electric 
telegraph.  Chief  Justice  Taney  said:  '*  Whoever  discovers  that  a 
certain  useful  result  will  be  produced  in  any  art,  machine,  manu- 
facture, or  composition  of  matter  by  the  use  of  certain  means,  is 
entitled  to  a  patent  for  it,  provided  he  specifies  the  means  he  uses 
in  a  manner  so  full  and  exact  that  any  one  skilled  in  the  science  to 
^bich  it  appertains  can,  by  using  the  means  he  specifies,  without 
*Dy  addition  to  or  subscription  from  them,  produce  precisely  the 
J'c^ult  he  describes ;  and  if  this  cannot  be  done  b}-  the  means  he 
describes,  the  patent  is  void  ;  and  if  it  can  be  done,  then  the  patent 
confers  upon  him  the  exclusive  right  to  use  the  means  he  specifies 
to  produce  the  result  or  effect  he  describes,  and  nothing  more ;  and 
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it  makes  no  difference  in  this  respect  whether  the  effect  is  produced 
by  chemical  agency  or  combination,  or  by  the  application  of  discov- 
eries or  principles  in  nataral  philosophy  known  or  unknown  before 
his  invention,  or  by  machinery  acting  together  upon  mechanical 
principles.  In  either  case  he  must  describe  the  manner  and  process 
as  above  mentioned,  and  the  end  it  accomplishes ;  and  any  one 
may  lawfully  accomplish  the  same  end  without  infringing  the 
patent,  if  he  uses  means  substantially  diffei'ent  from  those  de- 
scribed/' The  same  distinction  between  mere  ideas  and  their 
practical  embodiment  has  been  stated  in  numerous  other  cases,  and 
reference  may  be  specially  made  to  the  opinion  of  the  Court  in 
Morton  v.  The  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  [5  Blatch.  116],  which 
involved  the  celebrated  discoverv  of  the  use  of  ether  to  alleviate 
pain  during  surgical  operations. 

Notwithstanding  the  attractive  position  of  those  advocates  who 
ui^e  the  inherent  principle  of  freedom  of  ideas,  a  practical  consid- 
eiration  of  the  feelings  of  men  leads  to  the  conviction  that  we  all 
recognize  a  species  of  natural  property  in  the  expression  of  ideas, 
and  some  inherent  and  natural  right  to  prevent,  in  some  measure, 
the  use  of  our  ideas  by  others,  and  this  quite  apart  from  any  enact- 
ment such  as  a  patent  law.  Thus,  the  public  lecturer  or  teacher, 
though  protected  by  no  patent  or  copyright,  resents  the  repetition 
of  his  lecture  by  another.  The  artist  with  similar  feeling  holds 
that  the  expression  of  his  art  idea  should  not  be  appropriated,  with- 
out his  peiTuission,  in  the  same  or  substantially  the  same  form.  A 
picture  by  an  old  master  in  a  public  gallerj'  may  be  copied,  because 
there  is  no  one  whose  right  of  property  is  invaded  by  so  doing, 
and  because  the  exhibition  of  such  a  picture,  and  in  such  a  place, 
has  expressly  divested  it  of  that  private  character  which  we  all  feel 
would  otherwise  forbid  its  imitation.  The  common  stigma  which 
attaches  to  all  plagiarism,  whether  it  be  in  literature,  art,  or  even 
in  conversation,  attests  the  prevailing  sense  of  the  right  of  an 
originator  of  ideas  of  any  kind  to  some  form,  at  least,  of  exclusive- 
ness  in  their  use. 

If  we  analyze  these  innate  recognitions  of  right,  it  will  be  found 
that  mankind  hold  it  to  be  just  that  no  man  should  use  the  ideas  of 
another,  in  the  mode  contemplated  b}*  the  originator  for  his  own 
use,  without  giving  to  him  that  kind  of  return  which  was  the  motive 
of  origination.  Thus,  a  primary  motive  in  all  literary  and  artistic 
production  is  reputation.     Hence,  he  who  uses  the  ideas  of  another 
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in  Hteratare  or  art,  without  giving  credit  to  their  true  author,  is  felt 
to  have  infringed  his  right.     But  if  the  expressions  be  used  simply 
by  way  of  quotation,  no  right  is  impaired.     K  the  production  of 
an  instructor  or  lecturer  be  repeated  from  memory,  privately,  no 
blame  attaches :  but  if  another  attempts  to  supplant  him  before 
the  public  by  reproducing  his  lecture,  he  has  done  wrong.     The 
tame  principle  and  the  same  rec(^ition  of  right  is  to  be  observed 
in  the  application  of  ideas  to  the  purposes  of  trade.     The  case  of 
trade  marks  is  analogous.     A  man  who  originates  some  arbitrary 
Dime  or  design  to  indicate  an  article  in  which  he  trades,  by  virtue 
of  his  application  of  that  idea  to  that  particular  purpose,  acquires, 
by  universal  assent,  by  the  mere  adoption  and  use,  an  exclusive 
right  to  the  special  use  of  the  mark,  name  or  brand,  and  all  others 
are  prevented  from  making  the  same  application  of  the  same  idea ; 
and  this,. not  wholly  on  the  ground  of  deception  of  the  public  — 
although  that  is  an  element — but  on  the  basis  of  the  right  of  an 
iodividual,  by  virtue  of  conception  and  adoption,  to  acquire  a  pro- 
prietary interest  in  the  mark. 

I  aay  that  this  recc^ized  rule  of  trade  is  not  primarily  based 
opon  the  idea  of  any  harm  to  the  public  or  deception  of  the  public, 
for  the  infringement  of  a  trade  mark  is  equally  prohibited,  whether 
the  public  are  in  fact  deceived  or  not,  or  whether  the  goods  of  the 
Imitator  be  better  or  worse  than  those  of  the  trade  mark  owner. 
[Browne  on  Trade  Marks,  Sees.  393,  496,  565 ;  Coats  v.  Hol- 
brook,  2  Sandf.,  Chancery,  586.]  The  trade  mark  owner,  in  this 
ca«e,  has  added  nothing  of  value  to  his  product  b}'  his  slight  exer- 
cise of  ingenuity  in  devising  for  it  a  suitable  mark ;  j^et  it  is  con- 
ceded that  because  he  has  adopted  it,  and  so  distinguished  the 
goods  manufactured  as  his  own,  anotlier  may  not  imitate  the 
mark. 

These  illustrations  prove  that  men  do  recognize  the  justice  of  the 
control  by  individuals  of  the  applications  and  expressions  of 
ideas;  and  it  is  believed  that  this  recognition  is  in  accordance 
^th  all  the  principles  upon  which  the  idea  of  property  is 
founded. 

If  we  apply  the  same  principles  to  the  inquiry  in  regard  to  the 
nght  of  property  in  inventions,  it  will  be  seen  that  here,  too,  it  is 
consonant  with  the  principle  of  natural  justice  that  he  who  invents 
something  for  the  improvement  of  trade  should  be  protected  in  his 
invention  in  such  manner  that  he  will  receive  from  it  the  kind  of 
return  that  was  the  motive  of  his  invention. 
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It  cannot  be  doubted  bat  that  pecuniary  return  is  the  motive  of 
the  great  mass  of  inventions. 

There  are  some  notable  exceptions,  but  in  general  it  is  true  that 
few  really  practical  and  valuable  inventions  are  the  work  of  the 
mere  scientific  inquirer.  Most  are  the  product  of  the  exigencies  of 
business,  and  of  the  brains  of  men  whose  hands  are  engaged  in  the 
work  to  which  the  inventions  relate.  Mr.  Webster,  the  author  of 
the  well  known  work  on  patents,  a  man  of  large  experience,  I 
believe,  in  practical  questions  connected  with  inventions,  testified 
before  the  British  Royal  Commission  in  1865  :  ^'  The  number  of 
inventions  brought  out  by  really  scientific  people  I  believe  to  be 
very  few,  and  for  this  reason  —  purely  scientific  people  want  prac- 
tical knowledge  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  their  own  ideas.  The 
mass  of  inventions,  I  have  no  doubt,  are  made  by  workmen  or 
persons  of  skill  or  science  engaged  in  actual  manufacture." 

This,  I  think,  is  in  accordance  with  the  experience  of  most 
persons  familiar  with  the  production  of  inventions ;  and  such  being 
the  class  of  persons  who  are  usually  inventors,  it  follows,  as  few 
will  be  disposed  to  doubt,  that  hope  of  advantages  in  trade,  or  to 
say  it  shortly,  ^^  money,"  and  not  the  interests  of  mankind  in 
general,  is  the  incentive  which  creates  inventions.  If  this  be  the 
motive  of  production,  natural  feeling  justifies  the  expectation  of 
pecuniary  compensation  for  what  has  been  invented.  And  here  we 
may  say,  in  passing,  that  the  logical  result  of  this  feeling  of  justice 
to  an  inventor  is  best  satisfied,  not  by  a  system  of  State  rewards, 
which  have  never  been  found  practical,  but  by  vesting  in  him  the 
exclusive  control  for  a  period  of  the  embodiment  of  his  ideas.  For 
as  all  trade  consists  in  the  multiplication  and  exchange  of  commod- 
ities, so  he  who  has  produced  a  new  or  improved  commodity  is 
best  and  most  logically  recompensed  b}'  protection  in  the  exclusive 
multiplication  and  exchange  of  that  to  which  he  has  given  value. 

''A  patent  is  an  instance,"  says  Bentham,  *'  of  a  reward  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  service,  and  adapts  itself  with  the 
utmost  nicety  to  those  rules  of  proportion  to  which  it  is  most  diflS- 
cult  for  rewards  artificially  instituted  by  the  legislature  to  conform. 
If  confined,  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  the  precise  point  in  which  the 
originality  of  the  invention  consists,  it  is  conferred  with  the  least 
possible  waste  of  expense." 

This  view,  which  affirms  it  to  be  just  that  men  should  be  paid  for 
their  ideas  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  the  motive  of  originating 
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them,  disposes  of  some  of  the  most  forcible  abstract  positions  of 
the  opponents  of  patent  systems.  Thus,  Monsiear  Benard,  editor 
of  the  Journal  des  Economistes,  in  an  able  article  published  in  July, 
1868,  in  commenting  on  property  in  inventions,  and  discussing  the 
sabject  from  the  standpoint  of  the  imagined  origin  of  ideas  of  prop- 
erty among  savage  men,  says : 

^^  The  first  man  who  constructed  a  hut,  a  piece  of  furniture,  or  a 
doak,  was  perfectly  right  in  defending  his  claim  to  the  tangible 
possession  against  any  who  would  deprive  him  of  it.  But  if  this 
first  man,  not  content  with  claiming  his  hut,  had  pretended  that 
the  idea  of  building  it  belonged  exclusively  to  him,  and  that  conse- 
quently no  other  human  being  had  a  right  to  build  a  similar  one, 
the  neighbors  would  have  revolted  against  so  monstrous  a  pre- 
tension, and  would  never  have  allowed  so  mischievous  an  extension 
of  the  right  which  he  had  in  the  product  of  his  labor." 

But  this  illustration  fails  because  it  leaves  out  of  view  the  circum- 
stances and  motives  which  form  the  basis  of  inventions  in  the  usefhl 
arts.     The  first  savage  who  made  a  hut  or  a  cloak  did  not  do  so 
with  any  view  of  receiving  for  it  a  pecuniary  reward  in  trade.     His 
motive  was  self-protection,  and  he  naturally  saw  no  interference 
with  any  rights  of  his,  when  his  neighbor  protected  himself,  like- 
wise, from  the  storm  or  cold.     But  the  notion  of  property  in  the 
embodiment  of  ideas,  as  such,  is  one  which  aHses  only  in  advanced 
states  of  society,  when  the  arts  and  trade  develop,  and  when  the 
value  of  such  ideas  can  be  estimated  and  appreciated.     And  it  is 
clear  that  when  the  motive  for  the  origination  of  such  ideas  is  the 
advantage  to   be  derived   by  trading,  in   and    by  them,  that  the 
neighlwrs  of  the  more  civilized  constructor  will  not  be  unwilling  to 
recog:uize  some  proprietary  right  in  the  products  of  his  ingenuity. 

*'The  reasons  for  recognizing  the  rights  of  inventors  rest,"  said 
the  English  Societ}*  of  Ails,  in  1851,  "on  much  higher  grounds 
than  the  encouragement  of  invention  itself.  They  are  preciselj' 
those  which  induce  men  to  adopt  civilized  rather  than  savage  life." 
If  we  have  now  shown  that  property  in  the  material  embodiment 
of  ideas  is  not  inconsistent  with  natural  justice,  we  pass  to  the 
second  objection  of  a  general  nature,  to  wit,  that  inventions  do  not 
wlmit  of  being  appropriated  as  property,  because  they  are  of  a 
nature  too  intangible  to  be  the  subject  of  occupancy. 

This  objection  has  been  necessarily  in  part  answered  in  treating 
^  former  one. 
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We  have  shown  that  inveDtions  are  not  mere  abstract  ideas; 
it  is  only  when  such  ideas  have  passed  down  oat  of  the  region  of  spec- 
nlation  and  been  embodied  in  some  tangible  and  recognizable  shape 
that  the  law  can  or  does  afford  its  protection.  Undonbted  difficul- 
ties exist,  and  they  are  often  grave  ones,  in  determining  the  exact 
limits  of  an  invention.  The  inventor  is  entitled  to  his  original 
conception  in  the  form  and  mode  in  which  he  has  tangibly  and 
practically  expressed  it,  and  in  all  other  forms  which  are  substan- 
tially the  same  as  his.  But  he  is  entitled  to  nothing  more.  He 
cannot  claim  mere  results,  and  so  control  all  methods  of  reaching 
them.  What  he  may  claim  is  all  modes  which  are  mere  colorable 
evasions  of  his  own.  In  determining  the  question,  however, 
whether  a  given  manufacture  is  substantially  the  same  as  another, 
there  are  coniessd  opportunities  for  error.  But  these  ought  not  to 
turn  the  scale  against  the  policy  of  law  whose  foundation  is  just. 
These  are  difficulties  of  administration,  and  are  due  to  the  falli- 
bility of  human  justice,  and  the  partiality  of  human  intelligence. 
The  difficulty  of  defining  the  exact  limits  of  all  incorporeal  rights 
is  often  very  great,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  successfully  urged  as  a 
reason  for  their  abolition. 

In  considering  this  question,  the  distinction  between  copyright 
and  patent  right  has  been  commented  upon  by  those  in  favor  of  the 
abolition  of  patents,  but  who  are  willing  to  preserve  copyright. 
Thus  Mr.  Macfle,  the  editor  of  a  recent  volume  of  extracts  bearing 
upon  copyright  reform,  says  in  his  preface  :  '*  There  is  one  broad 
distinction  between  them.  Copyright  concerns  subject  matter  the 
origin  and  sole  creation  of  which  can  be  easil}'  determined.  Patent 
right  concerns  subject  matter,  an  invention,  which  may  be,  and 
commonly  is,  originated  by  a  plurality  of  persons  in  complete 
independence  and  ignorance  one  of  another,  and  of  what  each 
other  does  or  has  done,  and  which  is  constantly  likely  or  liable  to  be 
improved  upon  both  by  the  first  and  by  simultaneous  and  by 
subsequent  inventors.  Patent  right,  therefore  constitutes  or  de- 
scribes a  more  difficult,  and,  as  to  its  justification,  a  more  doubtful 
monopoly."     [Copyright  and  Patents,  1879.] 

But  the  fact  that  the  boundaries  of  a  piece  of  property  may  be 
difficult  to  ascertain  is  no  ground  for  depriving  the  possessor  of  it. 
Of  all  incori:)oreal  rights,  that  of  character  and  reputation  is  the 
most  inca])able  of  measurement ;  yet  for  that  ver}'  reason  it  has 
been  esteemed  the  most  precious.     The  law  justly  protects  men 
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i^inBt  the  spoken  word  which  affects  iajuriously  theur  character 
or  business  name.  True,  the  extent  of  injury  can  never  be 
definitely  measured.  The  trespass  upon  this  incorporeal  right  may 
be  skilfully  concealed.  A  scandalous  rebus  or  anagram  has  been 
held  actionable  [Folkard  on  libel,  165]  ;  so  has  a  libel  embodied 
in  a  satifical  statement,  or  question^  which  insinuates  a  disgrace 
[/d.,  165].  But  if  the  facts  be  ascertained  and  the  result  be  injuiy 
to  business  or  reputation,  the  law  seizes  upon  the  offender  and 
awards  compensation,  and  perhaps  inflicts  punishment.  The  same 
principle  obtains  in  the  case  of  trade  marks,  already  alluded  to. 
The  simulation  of  a  proprietary  brand  or  name  is  justly  regarded, 
as  within  the  proper  cognizance  of  the  law ;  and  this,  though  points 
of  difference  may  be  cleverly  introduced,  and  though  cases  may 
often  arise  where  the  most  impartial  may  disagree  as  to  the  alleged 
fket  of  similarity  of  designation.  In  the  administration  of  all  human 
justice  there  are  grave  uncertainties  ;  but  the  existence  of  numerous 
cases  of  doubt  on  the  boundaries  of  all  questions  cannot  be  held  to 
impugn  the  justice  or  policy  of  the  principle  of  attempting  the  pro- 
tection of  rights  so  far  as  they  are  ascertainable. 

And  this  leads  us  to  the  next  and  cognate  objection  to  patent 
lawSf  one  not  abstract,  as  the  two  already  stated,  but  practical, 
and  closely  concerning  the  policy  and  justice  of  the  system.  It  is 
alleged  that  the  grant  of  patents  to  the  first  inventor  is  detrimental 
to  the  progress  and  dissemination  of  knowledge,  because  it  is  rarely 
the  case  that  an  invention,  which  marks  a  step  in  the  progress  of 
the  arts,  is  made  only  b}'  a  single  individual,  but  is  ordinarily 
arrived  at  simultaneously,  or  nearly  simultaneous!}',  b}'  several,  if 
not  by  numerous  investigators.  This  has  been  already  stated  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Mactie.  The  same  proposition  was  urged  by  Sir 
Roundell  Palmer  in  the  debate  on  the  abolition  of  patents,  lie  is 
re|>orted  as  saving : 

*'  It  commonly  hapi)ened  that  half  a  dozen  men  who  wore  com- 
peting in  the  same  line  of  business  were  upon  the  track  of  the  same 
discovery.  Each  of  these  half  dozen  men  would  probably  have  hit 
ujwn  the  invention  which  was  wanted  independently  and  without 
communication  with  the  other ;  but  the  first  who  hit  upon  it,  and 
who  took  out  a  patent  for  it,  was  thereby  entitled  to  exchule  the 
general  public  and  competitors  frem  the  use  of  that  which,  if  he  had 
never  existed,  they  would  probably  have  hit  upon  within  a  few 
weeks.  A  and  B  reach  the  same  point,  one  a  week  or  a  fortnight 
11 
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before  the  other ;  and  A  being  entitled  by  the  mere  accident  of  such 
priority  to  exclude  B  from  a  process,  which,  later  on,  B  would  have 
hit  upon  for  himself." 

So,  too,  Prof.  Thorold  Rogers  is  reported  as  writing : 

"In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  the  patentee  is  only  a 
simultaneous  inventor  with  a  number  of  others,  who  lose  their  labor 
and  ingenuity  because  one  man  happens  to  get  in  first.  It  has 
alwa^^s  seemed  to  me  that  the  weakness  of  an  inventor's  case  lies 
in  the  fact,  already  alluded  to,  that  he  rarely  is  the  sole  inventor." 

There  is  much  apparent  force  in  these  statements.  K,  indeed, 
it  be  the  case  that  ordinarily  the  same  invention  is  hit  upon  by  a 
number  of  persons,  and  that  the  world  is  not  really  indebted  to 
any  single  individual,  but  that  it  can  obtain  the  same  advantage 
from  a  number  of  sources  at  nearly  the  same  time,  is  it,  on  the 
whole,  a  just  or  sound  policy  to  place  the  sole  control  of  the  inven- 
tion in  the  hands  of  the  one  who,  by  special  diligence  or  by  happy- 
accident,  arrives  first  at  the  goal  ?  In  considering  this  question  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  principle  of  rewarding  those  whose 
only  claim  is  priority  is  not  confined  to  patent  laws.  We  have 
already  adverted  to  the  law  of  trade  marks,  where  the  first  adopter 
of  a  given  symbol  for  a  given  class  of  merchandise  is  recognized  as 
entitled  to  its  sole  use  for  that  purpose,  and  this  entirely  irre- 
spective of  the  question  of  good  faith,  ignorance,  or  otherwise,  on 
the  part  of  a  subsequent  adopter.  So,  too,  the  claim  of  govern- 
ments to  lands,  by  virtue  of  prioritj'  of  discovery  ;  and  in  mining 
laws,  the  right  to  mining  claims  founded  upon  the  same  principle. 
The  same  rule  is  adopted  in  bestowing .  rewards  for  excellence  in 
nearlj'  all  cases  of  com])etition.  It  is  he  who  is  first  to  reach  the 
goal,  or  he  who  evinces  the  highest  capacity  in  any  department, 
who  carries  off  the  prize.  The  next  competitor,  however  closely 
he  may  press  the  winner,  is  little  recognized.  Priority  is  always 
compensated  to  a  degree  vastly  out  of  proportion  to  relative  excel- 
lence. But  if  it  be  conceded  that  the  proposition  is  true,  which 
alih-ms  that  inventions  are  ordinarilv  made  b}'  a  number  of  persons 
sinuiltaneously,  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  proposition  is  only 
alleged  to  be  true  under  the  operation  of  the  patent  laws,  by  which 
an  incentive  is  held  out  to  induce  invention,  and  the  prize  of  a 
patent  is  oflered  to  him  who  shall  first  invent  and  perfect.  Is  it 
true  that  under  a  system  where  there  are  no  patents,  and  no  such 
incentive  exists  as  the}'  atford,  that  a  number  of  persons  will  be 
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working  simultaDeously  at  the  same  problem,  and  will  reach  the 
same  result  in  close  proximity  in  point  of  time  ?  Is  not  the  com- 
parison to  be  properly  made  between  the  state  of  affairs  as  it  now 
exists  and  a  condition  of  things,^  where  the  inventor  expects  no 
control  over  his  invention  ?  If  it  be  the  case  that  three,  four,  or 
more  persons  are  ordinaril}'  competing  for  priority,  is  not  that  state 
of  atlairs  the  product  of  the  patent  system  ?  And  do  not  all  of  the 
competitors  strive  under  the  well-understood  condition  that  "  they 
that  run  in  a  race,  run  aZ/,  but  one  receiveth  the  prize  ?  "  If  this 
be  so,  can  it  be  justly  claimed  that  the  grant  of  patents  deprives 
the  country  of  the  free  use  of  what  they  would  have  obtained  in  any 
event  in  a  short  time  ?  Is  it  not  rather  rational  to  conclude  that 
the  competition  of  numerous  investigators,  who  understand  that  it 
is  to  the  first,  only,  that  comi>ensation  is  offered,  results  in  the 
production  of  a  desired  object  at  a  period  so  far  in  advance  of  that 
at  which  it  would  otherwise  have  appeared,  that  the  country  can 
well  afford  to  pay  a  handsome  premium  in  royalties  for  its  early 
revelation  ? 

But  it  is  difficult  to  say  that  the  proposition  is  well  founded, 
which  affirms  that  the  same  invention  is  ordinarily  hit  upon  about 
the  same  time  b}*  a  number  of  experimenters.  There  has  been 
much  loose  and  half-understood  statement  upon  this  subject.  My 
own  experience  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  very  rarely 
the  case  that  the  same  invention  is  simultaneously  made  by  several. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  times  when,  as  has  been  said,  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  thought  seems  to  be  quickened  b}'  tlie  sense  of  an 
imp<*nding  discovery.  It  is  also  true  that  independent  investigators 
sometimes  announce  their  accomplishment  of  the  desired  result  with 
su)»stantial  contemporaneity.  But  it  will  be  found  in  most  of  these 
cases  that  it  is  onlv  the  result  which  is  the  same  with  the  several 
searchers. 

Onlv  in  that  can  the  inventions  be  deemed  the  same.  In  the 
as|>ect  in  which  they  are  viewed  by  the  patent  law  the}'  are  totally 
distinct  and  ditFerent.  While  each  person  has  solved  the  same 
problem,  the  method  adopted  and  the  means  eniplo3'ed  by  each 
have  l)een  (juite  dissimilar ;  and  as  results  cannot  be  patented,  it 
turns  out  that  each  is  entitled  to  claim  and  hold  his  own  ascertained 
ino<le,  and  neither  is  invested  with  control  over  the  other,  excei)t 
what  may  naturally  result  from  superiority  of  one  method  of  treat- 
ment.   The  notable  case  of  the  invention  of  the  electric  telegraph 
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will  illustrate  the  correctness  of  this  statement.  The  scientific 
world  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  third  decade  of  this  century 
laboring  over  the  problem  of  electric  communication.  A  hundred 
minds  were  engaged  in  studying  recognized  phenomena,  and  seek- 
ing to  unravel  the  mystery  of  conveying  intelligible  signals  to  a 
distance.  If  there  ever  was  a  case  where,  according  to  the  favorite 
statement  of  the  opponents  of  patents,  it  might  be  expected  that 
there  would  be  simultaneous  and  identical  inventions,  here  would 
apparently  be  an  instance.  As  matter  of  fact,  Prof.  Morse  in 
America,  Prof.  Wheatstone  in  England,  and  Monsieur  Steinheil  in 
France,  in  ignorance  of  each  other's  discoveries,  announced  the 
solution  of  the  problem  at  nearly  the  same  time,  3'et  each  of  their 
inventions  was  distinct  and  clearly  distinguishable  fVom  the  other 
in  character.  No  one  of  them  could,  under  the  principle  of  patent 
law,  already  explained,  claim  the  control  broadly  of  the  communi- 
cation of  signals  b}'  electricity.  Each  was  entitled  to  exclusive 
property  only  in  his  own  special  device,  with  the  right  to  suppress 
other  devices  which  were  substantially-  equivalent.  In  comparing 
the  contrivances  of  Morse,  Wheatstone,  and  Steinheil,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  said : 

''It  is  impossible  to  examine  them,  and  look  at  the  process, 
machinery,  and  results  of  each,  so  far  as  the  facts  are  before  us, 
without  perceiving  at  once  the  substantial  and  essential  difference 
between  them,  and  the  decided  superiority  of  the  one  invented  by 
Prof.  Morse." 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  cases  of  real,  complete,  and  perfect  inven- 
tions of  the  same  thing  are  comparatively  rare.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  nearly  every  patent  case  develops  in  its  defence  opposing 
claims  of  rival  inventors,  and  a  variety  of  contesting  competitors 
for  the  honor  of  the  invention.  But  I  think  I  appeal  to  the  expe- 
rience of  the  great  mass  of  patent  lawyers  wlien  I  say  that,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  the  alleged  inventions,  relied  on  as  defences, 
are  abortive  and  unsuccessful  experiments  which  never  did,  and, 
probably,  never  would  have  culminated  in  anything  of  practical 
value.  In  deciding  the  celebrated  case  of  Good^'ear  agst.  Da}', 
relating  to  the  patent  for  vulcanized  rubber,  Judge  Grier  used  these 
memorable  words : 

''  When  genius  and  patient  perseverance  have  at  length  suc- 
ceeded, in  spite  of  sneers  and  scoffs,  in  perfecting  some  valuable 
discovery,  how  seldom  is  it  followed  by  reward?     Every  unsuccess- 
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ftil  experimenter  who  did  or  did  not  come  very  near  making  the 
discovery  now  claims  it.  Every  one  who  can  invent  an  improve- 
ment or  vary  its  form  claims  a  right  to  pirate  the  original  discovery. 
We  need  not  summon  Morse,  or  Blanchard,  or  Wood  worth  to 
prove  that  this  is  the  usual  history  of  every  great  discovery  or 
invention.  The  present  case  adds  another  chapter  to  this  long  and 
uniform  history.  But,  notwithstanding  the  indomitable  energy  and 
perseverance  with  which  this  attempt  to  invalidate  the  patent  has 
been  pursued,  the  volumes  of  testimony  with  which  it  is  oppressed, 
and  the  great  ability  with  which  it  has  been  canvassed  in  the  ail- 
ment, we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  defendant  has  signally  failed 
in  the  attempt  to  show  that  himself  or  any  other  person  discovered 
or  perfected  the  process  of  manufacturing  vulcanized  rubber  before 
Goodyear." 

I  am  indebted  to  the  able  argument  of  Mr.  Storrow,  of  Boston, 
before  the  Committee  on  Patents  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
daring  the  consideration  of  the  proposed  new  patent  law  in  1878, 
for  the  following  statement,  which  may,  I  think,  be  relied  on  as 
indicative  of  the  same  truth.     Mr.  Storrow  said  : 

^^  It  is  said  that  many  inventions  are  made  simultaneously ;  that 
different  men  in  different  places  make  the  same  invention  at  the 
same  time.  That  is  not  the  fact.  Undoubtedly  it  has  happened 
fh)m  time  to  time  that  several  men  striving  in  the  same  branch  hit 
u|X)n  substantially  the  same  devices ;  but  the  cases  are  compara- 
tively rare.  The  best  proof  of  that  is,  that  in  not  one  of  the 
industries  (the  weavers,  the  hosiers,  the  shoe  trade,  the  steel  works, 
l)efore  spoken  of  by  the  counsel)  will  you  find  any  one  man  at  any 
one  time  inventing  a  complete  thing.  If  the  invention  to  be  made 
was  a  single  distinct  thing  I  could  conceive  of  simultaneous  invent- 
ors ;  but  not  when  the  perfected  machine,  the  thing  accomplished, 
is  the  result  of  years  of  work  and  many  inventions.  We  have 
a  way  of  ascertaining  some  proof  about  this  from  the  Patent 
(ifliee.  There  are  filed  in  the  Patent  Oflice  20,000  applications  a 
year ;  and  I  think  I  rather  understate  it  in  saying  that  each  one  of 
the  patents  contains  thixie  claims  on  an  average  for  three  distinct 
things  —  separate  devices.  If  that  be  so,  there  are  60,000  claims 
filed  in  that  office  in  the  course  of  a  year  b}-  men  who  swear  that 
they  arc  the  original  and  first  inventors  thereof.  Now,  there  is  a 
process  by  which  if  one  man  overlaps  other  claimants  an  '  inter- 
ference *  is  declared ;  and  how  many  out  of  this  large  number  are 
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put  into  interference  in  the  course  of  a  year?    Last  year  was  the 
highest  number,  and  that  was  614." 

This  illustration  of  Mr.  Storrow  may  be  fiirther  examined.  By 
far  the  most  common  case  of  interference  is  between  employers  and 
workmen ;  between  the  man  who  furnishes  the  ideas  and  the  man 
who  puts  the  idea  into  a  machine;  between  the  deviser  and  the 
constructor. 

It  frequently  happens  that  when  two  or  more  men  are  engaged 
in  aiding  each  other  in  perfecting  an  invention  each  considers  him- 
self the  real  inventor,  and  underestimates  the  senices  of  the  others. 
Each  applies  for  a  patent  for  the  same  device.  Often,  too,  inter- 
ferences are  produced  by  fraudulent  attempts  of  one  man  to  purloin 
the  invention  of  another. 

None  of  these  are  cases  of  independent  inventions ;  and  if  we 
deduct  these  large  classes,  and  that  other  considerable  number  of 
cases  where,  in  the  progress  of  the  contest,  it  is  found  that  no  real 
interference  exists ;  that  the  supposed  competitors  are  really  invent- 
ors of  distinguishable  and  separate  improvements,  it  will  be  found 
that  instances  of  rival  and  contemporaneous  claims  between  really 
independent  inventors  are  among  the  rarities  in  the  histor}'  of 
invention. 

Much  more  might  be  said  on  this  important  branch  of  the  inquiry, 
but  we  must  pass  to  another  difficulty. 

It  is  urged,  then,  that  the  83'stem  of  granting  patents  does  not 
in  reality  ''promote  the  progress  of  science  and  the  useful  arts," 
but  that  they  are  really  obstructive  of  industrial  improvement. 

If  this  indictment  be  a  true  bill,  it  is  indeed  fatal  to  the  upholders 
of  the  policy  of  such  laws,  for  it  strikes  at  a  principal  reason  which 
has  been  alleged  for  their  enactment. 

The  obstructiveness  of  patents  is  alleged  to  manifest  itself  prin- 
cipally in  two  ways.  It  is  said,  first,  that  the  man  who  originates 
a  vital  idea,  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  any  given  industry,  has  it  in 
his  power  to  suppress  all  subsequent  improvements,  which  must,  if 
they  come  into  use,  be  grafted  upon  his  invention.  Thus,  Howe, 
the  inventor  of  the  eye-pointed  needle  in  combination  with  an 
automatic  feed,  and  who  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  sewing 
machine  art,  had  it  in  his  power,  it  is  said,  to  prevent  for  fourteen 
years  the  manufacture  of  improved  forms  of  sewing  machines. 

This  supposed  power,  vested  in  the  owners  of  fundamental 
patents,  somewhat  impressed  me  when  the  subject  was  first  consid- 
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ered.     Subsequent  thought  and  experience  have,  however,  dimin- 
ished in  my  mind  the  importance  of  this  consideration. 

In  the  first  place,  the  natural  anxiety  of  manufacturers  to  supply 
to  customers  the  best  form  of  article  in  their  power  tends  to  coun- 
teract any  tendency  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  is  always  known 
and  felt  that  patent  privileges  are  only  of  limited  duration.  The 
period  of  the  expiration  of  the  fundamental  patent  must  be  fore- 
seen and  provided  against.  It  will  not  do  for  a  manufacturer  to 
follow  too  rigidly  a  set  form,  lest  competitors  succeed  in  securing 
improvements  which  will  in  the  end  supplant  his  business  and 
render  of  no  value  vast  accumulations  of  capital  and  machinery. 
Trade  demands  novelty.  Popular  taste  can  only  be  attracted  and 
held  by  the  allurements  of  variety  and  improvement.  New  inven- 
tions are  always  of  more  value  to  a  manufacturer  of  established 
business,  in  the  department  to  which  they  relate,  than  to  any  one 
else ;  and  the  wish  to  secure  custom  by  the  attractions  of  improve- 
ments leads  to  their  purchase  by  prudent  manufacturers. 

At  all  events,  under  a  patent  system  an  invention  becomes  a 
thing  of  marketable  value,  and,  as  a  rule,  I  believe  that  improve- 
ments, which  can  be  thus  secured,  are  welcomed  and  fairly  paid  for 
bv  business  men. 

I  have  already  adverted  to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  inven- 
tions of  real  value  are  made  by  practical  workmen  under  the  stim- 
ulus of  the  requirements  of  business,  and  often  at  the  request  of 
employers.  The  hosier}'  business  in  England  is  an  instance  of  this 
state  of  affairs.  It  is  sometimes  cited  as  an  exceptional  one,  but  I 
l)elieve  it  to  be  less  so  than  it  is  thought.  It  was  stated  b}'  Mr. 
Storn^w  iKifore  the  House  Committee  alreadv  referred  to,  that  "  it 
is  the  practice  in  that  industrj'  for  the  manufacturers  to  encourage 
the  workmen  to  make  inventions,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the 
inventions  which  have  revolutionized  this  branch  of  industrj'  have 
been  mostly  made  by  the  superintendents  and  foremen,  the  skilled 
workmen  of  the  establishment. 

''One  of  the  larger  manufacturers  is  Mr.  Mundolla,  who  has 
l)een  in  Parliament.  Mr.  Mundella  said  he  asked  one  of  his  men 
who  had  made  a  gooil  invention,  and  who  had  worked  on  it  a  good 
many  vears,  as  to  what  he  would  have  done  if  he  could  not  have 
got  a  patent.  *  I  should  have  gone  to  America  pretty  quick,*  said 
the  workman.  Mr.  Mundella  said  he  had  received  the  same 
answer  from  at  least  fifty  men." 
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It  was  stated  before  the  same  committee,  on  behalf  of  the  Shoe 
and  Leather  Association  of  Boston,  that  they  were  willing  to  adopt 
inventions  even  when  they  originated  outside  of  their  industry. 

''  The  gentlemen  we  represent,"  said  their  counsel,  ''  are  not  the 
owners  of  patents ;  they  are  not  the  owners  of  inventions,  but  they 
have  desired,  and  do  desire,  to  be  just  to  these  men  who  originated 
these  inventions ;  and  we  must  admit  that  they  generally  have  been 
made  by  persons  outside  of  the  business,  who  had  the  genius  or 
spirit  of  invention,  and  they  have  been  adopted  by  manufacturers 
after  being  brought  to  their  attention.  Now,  it  is  but  just  and  due 
to  the  inventors,  and  we  desire  frankly  to  acknowledge  our  great 
indebtedness;  certainly  we  should  not  now  occupy  our  present 
position  in  business  were  it  not  for  these  inventions,  and  these 
inventions  would  not  exist  unless  protected  by  some  patent  law." 

But  again,  if  a  patent  law  is  properly  administered,  the  owners 
of  fundamental  patents  do  not  acquire  any  absolute  power  to  sup- 
press subsequent  improvements. 

A  patent  grants  to  the  inventor  the  exclusive  right  to  make,  use 
and  vend  the  invention,  6ut  if  this  right  is  infringed,  the  remedy  is 
solely  within  the  control  of  the  courts.  The  patentee  must  bring 
his  action  at  law  for  the  damages  occasioned  by  the  trespass,  or 
proceed  in  equity  for  an  accounting  of  profits,  and  an  injunction  to 
prevent  further  inftingement.  The  recovery  of  either  damages  or 
profits  by  the  patentee  is,  however,  always  limited  to  such  portion 
of  the  whole  loss  to  his  business,  or  such  portion  of  the  whole 
profit  realized  by  the  infringer,  as  may  be  proved  to  be  due  to  the 
adoption  by  the  infringer  of  the  patentee's  invention.  A  patentee 
is  not  entitled  to  claim  anything  that  may  be  realized  b}'  an  infringer 
from  the  use  of  the  infringer's  own  improvements. 

Hence,  so  far  as  the  infringer  ma}'  be  compelled  to  pay  for  his 
action,  he  is  obliged  to  pay  only  the  fair  value  of  the  property 
which  he  has  appropriated.  But  he  is  not  in  any  way  accountable 
for  the  effects  of  his  own  beneficial  modifications. 

The  process  of  injunction,  it  is  true,  might,  and  perhaps  has 
been,  used  by  the  courts  to  suppress  valuable  improvements ;  but 
if  this  be  the  case,  it  is  an  evil  of  judicial  administration  under  the 
law,  and  not  an  evil  of  the  law  itself.  The  too  free  use  of  the  pro- 
hibitive injunction  may  be  productive  of  serious  prejudice  to  trade, 
but  injunctions  ma}'  always  he  regulated  with  wise  discretion. 
They  are  never  a  matter  of  strict  right ;  they  are  always  within  tlie 
control  of  the  equity  judge. 
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In  Howe  v.  Morton  [1  Fisher,  586],  where  the  patent  of  Elias 
Howe  for  the  sewing  machine  was  involved,  Judge  Sprague  adverted 
to  this  discretional  power  of  the  court. 

^^  The  machines  of  the  defendants,"  said  he,  '^  are  supposed  to 
embrace  improvements  upon  Howe's,  which  could  not  be  used 
without  using  the  original  upon  which  they  are  engrafted.  These 
improvements  may  greatl}'  increase  the  utility  of  the  machine. 
The  court  will  not  unnecessarily  prohibit  a  party  from  using  his 
improvements.  If  the  defendants  will  give  security  to  account  and 
pay  to  the  complainant  such  sum  as  tlie  court  shall  decree,  injunc- 
tions will  not  issue." 

This  is  a  sound  and  wise  policy  to  be  kept  in  view.  It  has  been 
sometimes  forgotten.  A  proper  balance  must  be  preserved  between 
the  practice  which  would  use  judicial  process  so  as  to  defeat  the 
avowed  motive  of  the  Constitution  and  law  ^^  to  promote  the  prog- 
ress of  the  useful  arts,"  and  one  which  would  withhold  such  just 
and  sommar}*  protection,  as  can  be  fairly  atforded,  to  patentees. 

But,  second,  it  is  objected  to  the  practical  working  of  patent 
laws  that  they  are  often  made  the  means  of  annoyance  and  oppres- 
sion to  persons  in  business.     Grievous  complaints  are  made  on  the 
part  of  both  manufacturers  and  users  of  articles,  that  they  are 
subjected  to  threats  and  to  prosecution,  under  the  patent  laws,  for 
dealings  which  they  have  entered  upon  innocentl}',  in  entire  igno- 
rance of  the  fact  that  they  have  been  infringing  upon  a  patent. 
Undoubtedly  great  annoyance  of  this  kind  has  been  endured  by  the 
business  community,  and  wrongs  have  been  sometimes  perpetrated 
under  the  pretensions  of  patent  rights.     The  owner  of  a  patent 
may,  under  our  present  system,  bring  suits  against  innocent  cus- 
tomers of  an  infringing  manufacturer,  or  against  individual  users 
of  patented  contrivances,  whose  separate  interests  in  opposing  such 
suits  are  too  trivial  to  justify  a  defence.     A  large  part  of  the  outcry 
against  patents  in  this  countr}'  has  l)een  made  by  people  smarting 
from  real  or  imagined  injustice  of  this  kind ;  from  the  victims  of 
ckims  for  infringements  of  driven  wells,  or  harvesters,  or  farm 
gates. 

E>nls  of  this  kind  will,  however,  in  the  end  correct  themselves. 
If  the  claims  of  patentees  are  just,  no  great  wrong  is  occasioned 
by  compelling  the  user  to  pay  for  the  value  of  the  advantage  he 
receives.  If  they  are  unjust,  the  remedy  will  be  found  in  the 
wider  ditfusion  of  knowledge,  and  in  the  growth  of  that  spirit  of 
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association  for  mutual  defence  which  has  already  corrected  many 
of  the  oppressions  exercised  upon  the  many  by  the  few.  It  was 
wisely  i:emarked  in  the  proceedings  in  Congress,  already  quoted 
^rom,  that  ''  most  of  the  objections  to  the  patent  system  resolved 
themselves  into  ignorance  of  what  the  patents  are,  or  what  the 
system  is.  The  cases  of  hardship  which  you  hear  of,  nine  times 
out  of  ten,  are  submitted  to  because  the  party  does  not  know 
enough  to  defend  himself,  or  does  not  know  enough  to  reftise  to 
buy  a  patent  which  is  not  worth  what  he  gives  for  it.  If  you  have 
an  excellent  machine,  and  your  operative  cannot  work  it  success- 
fully, 3'ou  do  not  destroy  it,  you  teach  him  about  it,  and  the  remedy 
here  is  largely  to  disseminate  education  on  this  branch  in  the  com- 
munity, and  that  is  being  done  very  fast." 

This  latter  statement  it  is  gratifying  to  believe  is  tnie.  Our  law 
provides  for  notification  of  the  existence  of  all  patents  by  making 
them  public  records,  by  publishing  weekl}'  their  claims  as  they  are 
granted,  and  by  requiring  all  manufacturers  of  patented  articles  to 
give  notice  of  the  fact  that  they  are  patented,  by  affixing  to  them 
a  stamp  Indicating  that  fact,  together  with  the  date  of  the  patent 
relied  upon.  It  is  moreover  true  that  it  is  the  growing  practice  for 
manufacturers  not  to  enter  upon  any  branch  of  manufacture  until 
they  have  investigated  carefully  the  questions  which  ma}'  arise 
under  existing  patents,  and  to  keep  themselves  apprised  of  the 
progress  of  inventions,  and  of  the  issue  of  patents,  by  ha\ing  fur- 
nished to  them,  weekly,  b}^  the  Patent  Office  (as  it  is  prepared  to 
do  at  a  small  cost) ,  copies  of  all  patents  relating  to  their  class  of 
industry. 

Doubtless,  however,  there  will  always  be  cases  of  tribute  levied 
upon  unsuspecting  persons  b}'  patentees,  and  ''blackmail"  will 
sometimes  be  demanded  under  pretence  of  a  patent  right.  Laws 
will  be  always  used  by  unscrupulous  persons  in  this  manner ;  but 
the  fact  that  they  are  so  used,  if  they  are  inherently  just  and  tend 
to  promote  their  object,  cannot  be  urged  as  a  reason  for  their 
repeal. 

"  We  want  government,  though  it  entails  disagreeable  taxation 
and  abuses  in  its  administration.  We  nuist  have  courts  of  justice, 
though  tliey  sometimes  decide  wrong."  [Congressional  arguments, 
159.] 

But,  again,  it  is  contended  that  the  pursuit  of  an  inventor  is  one 
-argely  of  disappointed  hopes ;  that  the  Patent  Office  is  a  vast 
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repository  of  the  records  of  wasted  effort,  thought  and  expecta- 
tion :  that  the  inventor  rarely  receives  any  compensation,  owing  to 
the  expense  of  legal  proceedings ;  that  altogether  the  balance  of 
profit  and  loss,  to  an  inventor,  is,  on  the  average,  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  account. 

That  the  hopes  of  inventors  often  fail  is  proverbial.     Most  of 
them,  I  believe,  over-estimate  the  importance  and  probable  profit- 
ableness of  their  own  inventions.     It  is  curious  to  note  that  the 
very  earliest  account  that  we  have  in  the  English  books  of  the 
grant  of  a  patent  is  the  story  of  a  supposed  discovery,  which  in 
fact  ended  in  disappointment.     It  is  related  in  the  Parliament 
Rolls  of  Edward  the  Third  ^^  that  some  alchemist  pursuaded  the 
king  that  a  philosopher's  stone  might  be  made;   and  the  king 
granted  a  commission  to  two  aldermen  and  two  fryers  to  inquire 
if  it  was  feasible,  who  certified  that  it  was ;  and  the  king  granted 
to  the  two  aldermen  a  patent  of  privilege  that  they  and  their 
assigns  should  have  the  sole  making  of  the  philosopher's  stone. 
[Note  to  Darcy  vs.  Allen,  Moore's  R.,  675.]     The  expectations 
of  the  alchemists  and  the  aldermen  were  doomed,  and  so  are, 
alas !  the  hopes  of  vast  numbers  of  inventors.     But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  many  inventions  are  of  small  things  and  only 
call  for  small  returns,  and  it  is  yet  to  be  proved  that  there  is  a 
greater  proportion  of  total  failures  among  inventors  than  in  other 
departments  of  business.     Not  one  man  in  ten  succeeds  in  any  of 
the  ordinary  pursuits  of  trade.     Not  one  venture  in  fifty  yields 
a  return.     The  law  of  all  development  and   growth  is  a  law  of 
many  failures  to  a  single  triumph.     So  it  is  nature.     A  thousand 
acorns  utterly  perish  while  one  perfect  oak  is  grown.    A  myriad 
creatures  have  had  their  little  day,  and  died,  in  the  progressive 
development  of  species.     This  law  of  apparent  universal  waste  of 
force  in  the  operations  of  nature  is  the  riddle  of  the  philosopher. 

The  skeptic  cites  it  as  a  proof  of  the  absence  of  the  all-wise 
and  pergonal  government  of  God.  The  Christian  poet  has  an- 
swered in  the  glowing  thought  that  all  is  not  lost  that  seems  to 
die,  but  that  —  only, 

*'  So  nature,  in  observance  sweet, 
Like  Mary,  breaks  tbe  fragrant  spice 
Of  treasured  life  upon  Ilis  feet. 
Not  waste,  but,  costly  sacrifice." 

In  harmony  with  this  thought  it  is  to  be  observed  and  con- 
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sidered  that  failares  of  inventors  are  not  total  failures,  and  that 
the  system  which  stimulates  them  to  invent,  even  though  for  a 
time  they  produce  nothing  valuable,  is  not  a  useless  one.  He  . 
who  is  induced  to  commune  intently  with  nature  or  with  art 
learns  other  lessons  than  those  immediately  proposed.  The  eye 
which  is  strained  to  pierce  the  mist,  that  shix>uds  one  object, 
catches  side  views  of  others.  Mental  training,  sharpened  percep- 
tions, clearer  understanding  of  difficulties  and  their  remedies, 
result  from  setting  a  motive  before  the  inventive  faculties. 

Though  efforts  are  for  a  time  fruitless,  yet  the  labor  is  discipli- 
nary. Mr.  Chauncey  Smith  stated  before  the  committee  of  Con- 
gress, in  1878,  an  important  truth  when  he  said : 

'^  It  is  often  through  failures  that  men  learn  how  to  succeed. 
Watt  said  it  was  a  great  thing  to  find  out  what  could  not  be  done. 
I  have  often  been  astonished  at  the  great  amount  of  scientific  and 
technical  knowledge  possessed  by  our  mechanics,  at  the  acuteness 
of  their  observations,  the  activity  of  their  imaginations  in  fore- 
casting results,  and  their  fertility  in  expedients  and  the  soundness 
of  their  judgment  in  all  things  pertaining  to  the  properties  of 
matter,  and  the  laws  and  operations  of  nature.  They  carefUlly 
watch  for  the  results  of  the  labors  of  scientific  men  in  their  fields 
of  research.  They  are  familiar  with  what  has  been  achieved  in 
those  fields,  and  are  diligently  laboring  to  turn  their  knowledge 
and  acquirements  to  practical  account.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  to 
have  a  common  mechanic,  explaining  some  invention  of  his  own, 
refer  to  the  researches  and  discoveries  of  such  men,  for  instance, 
as  Tyndall  and  Sir  William  Thomson.  It  is  to  our  patent  law, 
which  has  given  to  such  knowledge  a  practical  value  in  the  hands 
of  these  men,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  possession  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  skilful  body  of  laboring  men  in  the  world  —  a 
body  of  men  who,  having  overcome  the  disadvantages  to  which 
this  country  was  subjected  by  its  want  of  capital  and  cost  of 
labor,  has  placed  within  our  grasp,  as  I  fully  believe,  a  large 
share  of  the  manufacture  of  the  world." 

But  space  forbids  us  to  ans^ver  in  detail  other  objections  to 
patent  laws  that  have  been  discussed.  The  expense  of  patent 
litigation  is  a  notorious  evil ;  but  it  is  an  evil  of  administration 
under  the  laws,  and  not  a  vice  in  the  principle  of  patents.  It 
can,  and,  I  believe,  will  be,  remedied  by  the  introduction  of  more 
simple  and  summaiy  forms  of  procedure.     The  uncertainty  of 
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rales  for  the  recovery  of  damages  for  infringemeDt  has  been 
dwelt  upon  as  a  wrong,  bat  it  is  a  fault  of  detail.  The  new 
patent  law,  already  proposed  to  Congress  will,  I  am  satisfied, 
after  consideration,  remove  much  of  the  difficulty. 

The  complaint  that  patents  raise  the  price  of  commodities  is 
asserted  and  reiterated,  but  is  generally  untrue.  A  patent  never 
does  raise  the  price  of  a  new  thing ;  for,  being  new,  it  had  no 
former  price.  Large  numbers  of  patents  are  in  the  line  of  labor- 
saving  machinery,  which  always  diminishes  the  cost  of  production, 
and  cheapens  selling  prices.  It  could  be  shown,  by  an  examina- 
tion of  all  our  principal  industries,  that  the  tendency  of  patented 
inventions  has  been,  nearly  everywhere,  to  increase  the  wages  of 
the  workmen,  while  it  diminishes  expense  to  the  consumer. 

Having  now  considered  some  of  the  principal  objections  to  the 
policy  of  patent  laws,  it  remains  to  point  out  some  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  system.  And  first,  a  patent  is  not  only  a  stimulus  to 
invent,  but  it  is  the  reward  of  the  publication  of  the  invention. 
The  inevitable  tendency  of  the  absence  of  a  good  patent  law  is  the 
attempted  concealment  of  inventions. 

In  Prussia,  a  very  defective  system  has  had  that  effect.     Count 

Bismarck,  in  his  message  to  the  North  German  Parliament  in  1868, 

admitted  the  practice  of  secrecy  by  inventors  as  ^^  a  recognized 

fact,"  and  attempted  to  argue  from  it  that  patents  might  in  Prussia 

be  wholly  abolished  without  further  detriment.     It  is  said  that  the 

famous  Prussian  steel  manufacturer,  Mr.  Krupp,  relies  upon  secrecy 

for  the  protection  of  his  business.     This  attempted  secrecy  is  of 

immense  detriment  both  to  the  public  and  to  inventors  —  to  the 

public,  for  obvious  reasons  if  the  secrecy  is  effectual.     This  was 

the  case  with  the    invention  of  silver   electro-plating,  probably 

practiced  by  the  father  of  Mr.  Bessemer,  the  steel  manufacturer, 

and  not  re<liscovered  or  practiced  until  many  years  afterwards  by 

the  Elkingtons.     To  an  inventor,  because  the  attempted  secrecy 

is  rarely  effectual.     Mr.  Bessemer,  the  son,  was  asked  what  he 

would  have  done  in  regard  to  his  celebrated  steel  process  if  there 

bad  been  no  patent  law.     '*  I  never  would  have  spent  a  pound  of 

my  money  or  an  hour  of  my  time." 

"  Would  you  not  have  worked  in  secret?" 

**  How  could  I  work  in  secret  an  invention  requiring  a  plant 

co>ting  a  million,  and  requiring  a  great    many  hundrc<l   men  to 

run  it?" 
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An  English  manufacturer,  who  was  asked  the  value  of  the  secret 
practice  of  invention,  said,  that  he  was  not  sure  that  a  pot  of  beer 
would  disclose  any  secret  process,  but  he  knew  that  two  pots 
would. 

As  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  benefits  of  patent  laws, 
there  is  to  be  noted  a  remarkable  correspondence  between  the 
establishment  of  patents,  the  periods  of  growth  in  a  proper  under- 
standing of  their  nature,  and  in  liberality  of  treatment  to  patentees, 
and  the  times  of  progress  of  mechanical  and  scientific  industry. 
The  end  of  the  last  century  and  the  present  one  has  been  the  great 
era  of  mechanical  improvement;  and  it  is  precisely  this  period 
that  has  witnessed  the  establishment  of  the  patent  system.  Though 
the  patent  law  of  England  was  p)  aced  on  a  definite  footing  by  the 
statutes  of  monopolies  in  1623,  patents  were  for  a  long  time  few 
in  number.  In  the  first  fifty  years  hardly  as  many  patents  were 
granted,  and  in  the.]  15  years  from  1675  to  1790,  the  year  of  our 
first  patent  act,  only  1,684  patents  issued,  an  average  of  less  than 
15  a  3^ear.  Previous  to  the  time  of  Lord  Eldon  in  England,  about 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  patentees  were  still  regarded  in  the 
courts  of  law  rather  as  creatures  of  royal  bounty,  and  nearly  as 
much  subjects  of  criticism  and  disfavor  as  the  monopolists  of 
the  Elizabethan  age.  ^'  Language  was  sometimes  employed  by 
judges,"  says  Mr.  Coryton,  *'  in  the  application  of  the  doctrine, 
which  would  at  the  present  day  be  considered  highly  unconstitu- 
tional." [Coryton  on  Patents,  p.  33  ;  ex  parte  O'Rielly,  1  Vesey, 
Jr.,  119.]  .  .  .  ''A  narrow  and  jealous  spirit  was  8ufrere<l  to 
prevail  in  dealing  with  the  results  of  commercial  enterprise  and 
manufacturing  skill."  .  .  .  *'The  nature  of  the  patentee's 
privilege  drove  him  frequentl}'  into  courts  of  law,  and  during  this 
early  period  almost  constantly  to  his  disadvantage." 

I  remember  no  case  where  a  patent  was  sustained  by  the  courts 
prior  to  the  last  half  of  the  18th  century.  [Dolland's  case,  1766, 
1  Webb,  p.  C.  43.] 

Even  as  late  as  1785,  the  patent  of  Mr.  Arkright  for  his  cele- 
brated cotton  spinning  machinery,  one  of  the  greatest  gifts  to  his 
country,  was  held  invalid  and  cancelled  on  technical  grounds. 

*'  To  the  patentee  alone  no  margin  was  conceded  for  possible 
error.  An  unapt  title  to  his  invention,  an  ill-judged  word  in  its 
description,  an  incautious  experiment,  the  least  disclosure  of  his 
secret  before  letters   sealed,  and  his  privileges  were  at  an  end. 
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Technical  rules  framed  with  other  objects,  aod  unsnited  to  the 
case,  were  rigorously  applied  by  those  who  saw  in  it  only  the  rela- 
tion between  the  sovereign  and  the  subject,  and  adjudicated  on 
the  maxims  of  the  common  law,  as  applicable  to  royal  franchises 
and  grants,  while  the  merits  of  the  invention,  or  its  effect  on  public 
policy,  rarely  engaged  attention."     [Cory,  on  Patents,  p.  48.] 

But  in  the  end  of  the  century  a  more  liberal  spirit  begau  to 
pervade  the  country.  Watt  had  invented  his  steam  engine  in  1763. 
It  had  been  patented  in  1769.  In  1775,  Parliament  had  extended 
the  term  to  24  years,  and  in  1799  it  was  sustained  by  the  courts 
[Homblower  v.  Boulton,  8  T.  R.,  95]  after  a  mistrial  in  1795  [2  H. 
B.,  463].  Mr.  Justice  Buller,  in  1787  [Turner  v.  Winter,  1  T.  R., 
602],  stated  an  opinion  which  showed  the  turning  of  the  tide  in 
favor  of  patentees. 

"  Whenever,"  said  he,  *'  it  appears  that  the  patentee  has  made 
a  fair  disclosure,  I  have  alwa^^s  had  a  strong  bias  in  his  favor." 

Lord  Eldon,  in  1800,  laid  down  the  doctrine  that  ^^  the  patentee 
is  a  purchaser  from  the  public,"  a  doctrine,  as  Baron  Alderson  said, 
that  involved  the  principle  that  ^^  patents  are  to  be  considered  as 
bargains  between  the  inventor  and  the  public,  to  be  judged  of  on 
the  principles  of  good  faith,  as  arc  all  other  bargains." 

This  development  of  a  true  appreciation  of  the  rights  of  inventors 
was  not  a  mere  change  of  sentiment,  but  followed  upon  a  better 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  trade,  and  of  the  proper  province 
of  laws  in  relation  to  it.  As  early  as  1767,  the  rising  spirit  of 
intelligence  had  shown  itself  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  a  reso- 
lution against  the  old  laws  relating  to  forestallers  and  engrossers, 
which  had  so  long  formed  a  part  of  the  English  system. 

While  these  forms  of  interference  with  trade  were  abolished,  the 
policy  of  granting  patents  was  approved  and  enforced. 

The  announcement  of  the  decisions  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
century  was  felt  in  the  growth  of  inventions.  From  1790  to  1800, 
the  average  number  of  patents  rose  to  70  a  year ;  from  1800  to 
1815  they  averaged  100.  In  1830  they  were  150.  In  1840  nearly 
COO;  in  1852-3,  the  first  year  of  the  patent  law  amendment  act, 
2,420.     The  present  number  is  about  3,500. 

All  will  recognize  these  periods  of  increase  as  contemporaneous 
with  industrial  progress.  The  present  century  has  produced  more 
than  all  other  centuries  of  English  history  put  together.  Trade  and 
the  facilities  of  trade  have  increased  in  the  last  fifty  years  more 
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than  in  all  the  history  of  the  world  besides ;  and  this  amelioriation 
has  been  by  means  of  and  because  of  patented  inventions.  The 
spinning  frame,  the  power  loom,  the  steamboat,  the  locomotive, 
the  improved  printing  press,  the  Bessemer  steel  process,  and 
numerous  others,  attest  the  close  relation  of  patents. 

Simultaneous!}'  with  the  new  tone  of  feeling  in  England  came 
the  establishment  of  the  patent  system  in  the  United  States  and 
in  France.  In  France  it  was  born  with  the  spirit  of  freedom.  It 
was  the  decree  of  the  French  National  Assembly  of  1791,  that, 
"  not  to  regard  a  discovery  in  industry  as  the  property  of  the  dis- 
coverer, would  be  to  attack  the  rights  of  men  in  their  essence." 
[Coryton,  p.  37.] 

Our  industrial  progress  has  been  developed  pari  passu  with  the 
increase  of  patents  and  the  liberality  of  their  treatment.  The 
notable  inventions  that  America  has  produced  during  the  present 
century  are  familiar  to  all.  I  need  hardly  mention  Whitney's 
cotton  gin,  Woodworth's  planer,  Blanchard's  machine  for  turn- 
ing irregular  forms,  Howe's,  Wilson's,  and  Batchelder's  sewing 
machines,  Morse's  telegraph,  6oodyear*s  vulcanized  rubber, 
McCormack's  mowers  and  reapers,  Simpson's  submarine  cable, 
Edison's  duplex  and  quadruplex  telegraphs,  Colt's  revolvers.  Hoe's 
printing  press,  steam  pumps,  paper  bag  machinery,  nail  and  pin 
machines,  and  all  the  countless  appliances  which  minister  to 
modern  life. 

The  decades  of  inventive  activity  have  been  marked  by  a  parallel 
increase  in  the  number  of  patents.  Prior  to  183G,  we  had  granted 
only  about  10,000  patents;  since  then,  upwards  of  200,000;  and 
it  will  be  seen,  on  examining  statistics,  that  the  material  growth 
of  the  country  has  been  largely  proportioned  to  the  increase  of 
inventions.  I  have  not  space  to  state  figures,  but  some  exceed- 
ingly interesting  ones  were  placed  before  the  Congressional  Com- 
mittee of  1878.  Now,  what  does  the  fact  that  our  manufacturers 
increase  with  the  number  of  patents  show  ?  It  would  be  a  narrow 
view  to  contend  that  the  patent  system  has  been  the  cause  of  all 
of  our  material  progress.  There  has  been  abroad  within  the 
present  century  a  widespread  spirit  of  activity,  which  the  learned 
German  historian,  Von  Ranke,  calls  the  Genius  of  the  West  — 
''  the  spirit  which  converts  nations  into  disciplined  armies,  which 
makes  roads,  constructs  canals,  appropriates  the  seas,  covering 
them  with  ships,  colonizes  distant  continents,  explores  the  arcana 
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of  natore,  occupies  all  the  domains  of  knowledge,  and  renews  them 
with  eTer  added  achievement." 

Bat  it  may  be,  at  least,  contended  that  the  statistics  show  that 
patent  systems  are  in  accordance  with  this  spirit  of  achievement ; 
that  oar  mannfactarers  are  nsing  newly  invented  contrivances,  not 
depending  upon  old  methods,  however  approved  they  may  have 
been ;  that  inventors  find  it  profitable  to  invent,  and  that  there  is 
a  demaod  for  the  exercise  of  their  talents,  and  a  market  for  their 
intellectual  products ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  all  that  is  said  of 
the  fact  that  inventors  are  poor  and  ill  paid,  and  are  ordinarily 
cheated  of  their  emoluments. 

Patents  and  trade  go  hand  in  band.     Take  away  the  motive  of 

invention  and  you  destroy  an  important  ally  of  improvement.     It 

is  aaid  that  inventors  always  will  invent;  that  inventions  come 

when  they  are  needed,  and  common  phrase  makes  them  to  be,  as 

it  were,  automatically  evolved  out  of  the  necessities  of  business. 

Inventions  do  not  come  merely  because  they  are  needed,  but 

because  they  are  needed  and  will  be  paid  for,  and  it  is  only  by 

making  them  property,  and  protecting  them  as  property,  that  they 

are  worth  purchase.     They  axiS  infiuenced,  like  other  things,  by 

the  law  of  supply  and  d  emand  ;  but  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 

does  not  operate  where  there  is  no  inducement  to  supply,  and  no 

payment  accompanies  the    demand.     Demand   must  come  with 

purse  in  hand,  or  supply  does  not  respond.     The  patent  system  is 

based  upon  this  fundamental  law  of  political  economy.     Inventions 

do  not  come  when  and  merely  because  they  are  called  for,  as  by 

the  stroke  of  a  magician's  wand.     Long  years  must  perhaps  be 

spent  in  study  and  costly  experiment.     A  premium  was  offered 

for  a  steam  engine  by  Charles  II.,  but  Watt  only  produced  one 

under  George  the  Third.     A  steam  plow  has  been  a  desideratum 

for  a  generation,  but  the  demand  has  not  yet  produced  the  supply. 

Now,  in  closing,  let  me  note  that  the  longer  we  have  experience 

^ith  the  patent  system,  the  stronger  are  the  hands  of  its  advocates. 

There  was  a  perioil  when  it  became  the  fashion  in  high  quarters 

to  look  askance  at  patent  laws.     In  1865,  when  the  Royal  Com- 

nmion  reported  on  the  subject  of  patents,    Lord  Stanley,  the 

chairman,  said : 

*'The  House  ought,  first,  to   have   an   opi)ortunity  fairly  and 
(lelil)erately  of  deciding  upon  the  larger  question  which  had  not 
been  submitted  to  the  Patent  Law  Commission,  viz.,  whether  it 
12 
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was  expedient  that  patents  for  invention  should  continue  to  be 
a  part  of  the  law." 

In  1868,  in  debate  he  said  '^  he  was  convinced  that  the  patent 
laws  did  more  harm  than  good,  and,  if  called  to  say  aye  or  no  as 
to  their  continuance,  he  should  certainly  give  his  vote  against 
them."  Yet  to-day  the  papers  report  that  the  English  Government 
is  considering  whether  it  will  not  lengthen  the  term  of  all  patents 
to  21  years. 

In  December,  1868,  Prince,  then  Count  Bismarck,  in  a  message 
to  the  North  German  Parliament,  strongly  indicated  that  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Royal  Prussian  Government  that  the  patent  system 
should  be  completely  abolished;  but  the  German  Empire  has, 
within  the  last  year,  passed  a  comprehensive  and  eflScient  patent 
law,  based  in  part  on  the  English  practice,  and  in  part  upon  our 
own. 

In  1868,  before  the  Glasgow  Chamber  of  Commerce,  it  was 
solemnly-  urged  that  patent  laws  "  give  a  factitious  impulse  to  the 
inventive  faculty,  destroy  the  natural  equilibrium  of  capacities,  and 
foster  a  scheming  faucifhl  turn  of  mind  at  the  expense  of  thorough- 
ness and  of  patient  working  out  of  sound  ideas."  "This  result," 
it  was  then  said,  "has  actually  occurred  in  the  United  States, 
where  the  factitious  value  attached  to  invention  has  tended  to  pro- 
duce an  almost  total  sacrifice  of  solid  workmanship,  and  a  flimsy 
ingenuity." 

In  1876,  however,  Sir  William  Thomson,  President  of  the  Mathe- 
matical and  Physical  section  of  the  British  Association,  in  reporting 
upon  our  Centennial  Exliibition,  said  :  — 

"  If  Europe  does  not  amend  its  patent  laws,  America  will 
speedily  become  the  nurser}-  of  useful  inventions  for  the  world." 

Ml*.  Ilulse,  the  English  judge  of  textiles,  at  the  Centennial, 
reported   to  Parliament :  — 

"As  regards  the  extent  of  invention  and  ingenuity,  the  United 
States  were  far  ahead  of  other  nations.  I  do  not  remember  any 
exhibitor  who  had  not  features  of  novelt}'  and  ingenuitj'  to  claim  in 
the  machines  he  exhibited.  The  extraordinary  extent  of  ingenuity 
and  invention  existing  in  the  United  States,  and  manifested 
throughout  the  P^xhibition,  I  attribute  to  the  natural  aptitude  of 
the  people,  fostered  and  stimulated  by  an  admirable  patent  law- 
system." 

And  again :  "  One  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  great  fertility  of 
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inventioD  di8p]a3'ed  in  America,  and  the  excellent  fjoorkmanskip 
obtained  by  the  joint  effect  of  their  tools,  machinery,  and  skilled 
workmen.  .  .  .  The  American  patent  law  must  be  admitted 
to  be  roost  snccessful.  and  the  beneficence  of  its  working  was 
very  amply  illustrated  throughout  the  American  section  of  the 
Elxhibition." 

For  many  years  the  opponents  of  patent  laws  have  cited  Switzer- 
land as  a  prosperous  state  without  a  patent  system,  but  which 
freely  availed  itself  of  the  inventions  of  the  world.  Its  artisans 
were  said  to  need  no  stimulus  to  invent  other  than  the  ordinary 
competitions  of  trade ;  and  its  freedom  ti'om  patent  monopolies 
was  to  them  an  oasis  in  European  legislation. 

But  in  1876,  our  universal  Exhibition  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
Swiss  themselves  to  the  benefits  of  patents.  Mr.  Edward  Bally, 
one  of  the  Swiss  Commissioners  and  himself  a  large  manufacturer, 
addressed  a  paper  to  his  co-patriots,  in  which  he  said : 

^*  We  must  introduce  the  patent  system.  All  our  production  is 
more  or  less  a  simple  copy.  The  inventor  has  no  profit  to  expect 
fW>m  his  invention,  no  matter  how  useful  it  may  be.  It  is  evident 
this  absolute  want  of  protection  will  never  awaken  in  a  people  the 
spirit  of  invention,  but  on  the  contrary,  accustoms  them  to  copy, 
more  and  more,  that  which  belongs  to  their  neighbors,  and  that  is 
not  to  the  honor  of  the  country.  The  want  of  protection  for  new 
inventions  is  a  disadvantage  to  us.  The  State  ought  not  to  hesi- 
tate to  add  to  its  resou  rces  this  new  resource ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  we  must  remember  that  an  invehtion  is  valuable  in  pro- 
portion to  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  made  available.  And 
so  it  is  essential  that  the  grant  of  patents  be  accessible  to  invent- 
ors of  the  most  moderate  fortunes.  America  has  shown  us  how, 
in  a  few  years,  a  people  in  the  midst  of  circumstances  often  em- 
barrassing can  merit  b}'  its  activity,  its  spirit  of  enteq)rise,  and 
its  perseverance,  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  whole  world, 
and  acquire  in  many  respects  an  incontestable  superiority.  May 
our  sister  Republic  serve  as  our  model  in  this." 

I>o  not,  therefore,  the  teachings  of  experience  pronounce  the 
policy  which  has  created,  upheld,  and  liberalized  patent  laws,  on 
the  whole,  a  just  and  a  sound  one  —  a  policy  which  ought  not  to 
be  abandoned,  but  one  which  should  be  enforced  by  the  more 
general  diifusion  of  an  understanding  of  their  meaning  and  scope, 
and  by  the  simplification  of  practice  and  remedies  relating  to 
them? 
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"  I  have  seen,"  says  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  *'  with  real  alarm, 
several  recent  attempts,  in  quarters  carrying  some  authority,  to 
impugn  the  principle  of  patents  altogether  —  attempts  which,  if 
practically  successful,  would  enthrone  tree  stealing  under  the 
prostituted  name  of  free  trade,  and  make  the  men  of  brains,  still 
more  than  at  present,  the  needy  retainers  and  dependents  of  the 
men  of  money  bags." 


THE  SEWERAGE  OF  THE  SMALLER  TOWNS. 

AN   ADDRESS   BY   GEORGE   E.    WARING,    JR. 

(Read  Thursday,  September  11,  1879.) 

I  propose  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  sanitary  drainage  of  the 
smaller  towns,  which,  whether  they  have  city  charters  or  not,  are, 
in  their  physical  characteristics,  more  like  villages  than  like  the 
larger  cities. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  difference  of  conditions  between  large 
and  small  towns,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  removal  of  Jtheir  waste 
matters,  has  not  been  sufficiently  considered  in  arranging  plans  for 
their  drainage  ;  our  best  drainage  engineers  have  gained  their  expe- 
rience and  have  formulated  their  practice  in  connection  with  works 
in  large,  populous  and  prosperous  towns,  where  much  of  the  area 
is  covered  with  buildings  and  with  pavements,  where  the  frontage 
of  private  property  is  short,  and  where  the  cost  of  extensive  works 
may  easily  be  borne.  When  such  engineers  are  appealed  to  to 
furnish  plans  for  the  sewerage  of  the  smaller  places  now  under 
consideration,  they  quite  naturally-  apply  to  the  work  the  skill, 
experience  and  judgment  which  they  have  acquired  in  their  larger 
practice.  As  a  result,  the  projects  for  the  sewerage  of  these  coun- 
try towns  are  either  not  carried  out  because  of  the  great  expense 
that  the  work  would  entail,  or,  among  other  disadvantages,  they 
are  canied  out  at  a  cost  which  leads  to  the  long-continued  embar- 
rassment of  the  communitv. 

All  things  considered,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  question  of  the 
cost  of  these  sewerage  operations  is  hardly  less  important  than  that 
of  their  sanitary  elliciencj'.  It  is  extremely  important,  not  only 
that  the  work  be  well  and  properly  done,  but  also  that  it  be  done  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  financial 
prosperity  of  the  community.     Inordinate  outlay  in  one  direction 
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implies  restricted  oatlay  in  others.  Sewers  which  are  so  costly  as 
to  embarrass  the  manicipal  government  entail  a  restriction  of  neces- 
sary expenses  in  other  directions  which  have  a  more  or  less  direct 
influence  upon  other  aspects  of  the  sanitary  question. 

In  order  to  judge  what  is  the  best  course  to  be  pursued  in  arrang- 
ing for  the  drainage  of  a  town  of  limited  population,  limited  wealth 
and  relatively  large  area,  it  is  important  to  consider  carefully  the 
(liferent  offices  which  sewers  are  intended  to  perform,  and  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  these  offices. 

Public  drainage  works  generally  have  for  their  object  the  removal 
of  storm-water,  of  excessive  soil-moisture,  and  other  foul  liquid 
wastes  proceeding  from  private  hou^s  and  from  factories,  slaughter- 
houses, etc.  It  is  no  part  of  my  present  purpose  to  discuss  the 
question  as  to  the  relations  of  these  different  elements  of  work  in 
a  large  city.  In  considering  the  case  of  a  small  town,  their  relative 
importance  covers  the  very  basis  of  all  our  calculations.  Certainly, 
no  town,  with  wide,  unpaved  streets,  with  considerable  land  about 
most  of  its  houses,  and  with  a  population  of  limited  wealth,  would 
think  of  constructing  an  expensive  system  of  large  sewers  for  the 
sake  of  getting  rid  of  the  storm-water  which  falls  upon  its  surface. 
Such  storm-water  often  produces  inconvenience,  and  on  rare  occa- 
sions it  does  damage  to  public  and  private  property ;  but,  so  far  as 
my  observation  goes,  there  is  not  a  small  town  in  the  country 
where  this  inconvenience  might  not  be  avoided,  and  this  occasional 
injur}'  remedied,  for  very  much  less  than  the  interest  upon  the 
original  cost  of  a  comprehensive  system  of  large  sewers. 

Large  sewers  which  are  made  of  brick,  or  of  pipes  with  imper-^ 
feotly  cemented  joints,  serve  an  excellent  office  as  a  means  for  the 
outlet  of  soil-moisture.  That  is,  the}'  make  excellent  under- 
drains.  Occasionally,  but  not  always,  while  they  serve  as  uuder- 
drains  in  wet  weather,  they  leak  out  contaminating  sewage  into  the 
soil  in  dry  weather.  Considered  with  reference  to  their  action  in 
removing  soil-moisture,  they  are  extremely  costly.  The  work 
which  they  i)erform  in  this  way  might  be  secured  for  an  iu finitely 
smaller  outlay  by  an  independent  system  of  soil-drains.  Then, 
too,  in  many  cases,  if  not  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  soil  is  nat- 
urally of  such  a  character  as  to  render  their  action  in  this  regard 
unnecessar}'  In  these  instances  the  constant  etl'ect  of  their  porosity 
or  leakage  would  be  an  injurious  one. 

Of  the  three  offices  of  a  system  of  sewers,  the  removal  of  domes- 
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tic  and  manufacturing  waste  is  not  only  by  far  the  most  important 
consideration,  but  it  is,  in  many  small  communities,  the  only  one 
which  is  worthy  of  a  moment's  consideration.  A  town  of  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants  does  not  contemplate  the]  construction  of  a 
system  of  sewers  to  get  rid  of  its  rain-water  or  to  get  rid  of  its  soil- 
water,  but  because  it  finds  itself  harassed  on  every  side  by  the 
accumulation  of  foul  organic  matters,  whose  decomposition  pro- 
duces an  immediately  deleterious  effect  upon  the  health  of  the  pop- 
ulation, and  a  shameful  and  annoying  nuisance.  I  shall  assume, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  that  this  latter  consideration  is 
the  only  one  which  need  enter  into  the  argument ;  that  it  is  simply 
a  question  of  removing  household  waste,  the  outflow  of  factories, 
chemical  works,  dj-e-houses,  etc.,  and  all  other  liquid  or  semi-liquid 
matters  of  which  the  organic  constituents  may  undergo  offensive 
and  dangerous  decomposition  if  retained  within  the  limits  of  the 
town,  —  and*a  question  of  the  efl9ciency  and  economy  of  doing  this 
by  the  use  of  large  sewers  or  of  small  sewers. 

In  my  studies  and  ob8er\'ations  on  this  subject  I  have  been  very 
slow  to  withdraw  from  the  con\iction,  universal  some  years  ago, 
and  still  adhered  to  by  many  among  the  more  experienced  men  of 
tlie  profession,  that  the  most  efficient  drainage  of  a  town  is  to  be 
secured  by  the  use  of  sewers  constructed  and  arranged  to  receive 
all  or  nearly  all  of  the  rainfall.  While  I  do  not,  even  now,  alto- 
gether abandon  this  conviction  with  reference  to  large  cities,  I 
believe  that  I  have  sound  reasons  for  the  faith  to  which  I  have 
slowl}'  come,  that  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  towns  the  separate 
removal  of  the  foul  drainage  only  is  as  much  better  than  the  former 
practice  as  it  is  cheaper.  I  will  take,  as  an  illustration  of  my 
meaning,  the  case  of  a  town  in  New  England  with  a  population  of 
about  twenty  thousand,  for  which  a  plan  has  recently  been  prepared 
that  contemplates  the  admission  of  storm-water  to  the  sewers.  The 
arguments  used  by  the  engineer  in  his  report  to  the  authorities  are 
based  upon  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  best  that  has  been  writ- 
ten on  that  side  of  the  subject.  His  smaller  branch  sewers,  even 
those  extending  into  short  streets  with  very  few  houses,  are  twelve 
inches  in  diameter.  The  collecting  sewers  are  considerablj^  larger, 
and  the  main  outlet,  which  is  of  great  length,  is  more  than  five  feet 
in  diameter.  It  is  not  necessary  to  consider  in  this  connection  the 
utility  and  importance  of  the  larger  sewers,  but  the  arguments  concern- 
ing the  twelve-inch  pipes  are  instructive.     With  reference  to  the 
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cleansing  capacity  of  the  flow  and  the  calculations  of  grade  and  size, 
we  are  repeatedly  told  that  the  assumed  velocity,  upon  which  thorough 
flushing  most  depend,  is  based  upon  an  amount  of  discharge  that 
will  cause  the  sewef  to  run  half  full.  The  rate  given  is  three  feet 
per  second.  Now  a  twelve-inch  sewer,  running  half  full  and  having 
a  fall  of  one  in  three  hundred  (needed  for  a  velocity  of  three  feet 
per  second) ,  would  discharge  nearly  half  a  million  gallons  i>er  day. 
I  assume  that  the  outflow  of  the  average  of  houses  in  such  towns 
does  not  exceed  thirtj^-three  and  one-third  gallons  per  day  per  head 
of  population.  It  would  therefore  require  a  population  of  about 
sixteen  thousand  to  fill  a  sewer  of  this  size,  and  lying  on  this 
inclination,  half  full,  supposing  the  flow  to  be  uniform  da}'  and 
night.  If  we  assume  that  one-quarter  of  the  daily  flow  is  dis- 
cha^ed  in  three  hours,— between  eight  and  eleven  in  the  morning, 
— the  sewage  of  about  eight  thousand  persons  would  fill  the  sewer 
half  full  at  least  once  a  day,  and  this  would  suffice  for  flushing  pur- 
poses. Eight  thousand  persons  would  probably  occupy  over  six- 
teen hundred  houses,  and,  theoretically,  it  would  require  this 
number  of  houses  to  furnish  sewage  enough  to  keep  the  twelve-inch 
pipe  in  good  condition.  As  in  the  case  in  hand,  there  is  probably 
no  instance  where  a  population  of  five  hundred  is  to  be  served  by  a 
twelve-inch  pipe,  we  must  assume  that  it  was  contemplated  to 
depend  entirely  upon  the  rainfall  to  keep  the  sewers  properly 
flushed.  Did  rain  fall  in  sufficient  quantity  and  at  sufficiently  fre- 
quent intervals  to  secure  this  result,  this  part  of  the  difficulty  would 
be  overcome.  But  often  many  weeks  elapse  during  which  no 
storm- water  whatever  enters  the  sewers.  This  is,  too,  generall}'  at 
the  season  when  decomposition  is  the  most  active,  and  when  its 
etfcct  upon  the  atmosphere  is  the  most  injurious. 

It  is  very  well  understood  that  sewage  matters,  if  removed  within 
twelve  or  even  twenty-four  hours  after  production,  generate  little,  if 
an\ ,  injurious  gas,  and  that  if  they  lie  longer  than  this  thcj'  become 
increasingly  danjjerous  and  oirensive.  Therefore,  in  the  present 
example,  the  sewers  being  all  of  a  size  which  the  household  flow  is 
by  no  means  adequate  to  cleanse,  and  the  rain-water  cleansing 
l)eing  ver}'  intermittent,  we  should  have,  practically,  throughout 
the  whole  year,  an  accumulation  of  decomposing  organic  matter 
within  the  sewers,  which  every  consideration  should  load  us  to 
avoid. 

Furthennore,  the  admission  of  surface-water  from  ill-kept   or 
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from  unpaved  streets  results  in  the  carrying  into  the  sewers  of 
heavy  earthy  matters  which  the  ordinary  flow  is  incapable  of  mov- 
ing forward  to  the  outlet,  and  these  are  largely  intermixed  with 
horse-droppings  and  with  other  organic  matt^,  which,  so  far  as 
they  remain  within  the  sewers,  cannot  fail  to  be  subject  to  the 
gravest  objection.  Whether  or  not  the  difficulty  increases  as  we 
pass  from  the  smaller  sewers  to  the  larger  ones  will  depend  very 
much  upon  the  gradient  or  inclination  of  these  latter.  If  they  are 
steep  enough  for  an  active  current,  most  of  the  foul  substances 
which  they  receive  may  be  carried  forward  to  the  outlet  though  the 
flow  may  be  only  a  few  inches  in  depth.  If,  as  is  very  often  the 
case,  the  land  through  which  they  pass  is  nearly  level,  and  their 
gradient  is  very  slight,  they  accumulate  rubbish  more  and  more 
until  it  becomes  necessary  to  cleanse  them  by  hand  or  by  the  use  of 
mechanical  appliances.  During  the  whole  time  that  this  foul  mat- 
ter lies  in  the  branch  sewer  or  in  the  main  it  is  necessarily  undergo- 
ing decomposition.  It  is  producing  the  condition  which  has  given 
to  ordinary  city  sewers  the  frequent  appellation  of  "  elongated  cess- 
pools." I  believe  that  this  condition  is  inevitably  inherent  in  the 
character  of  all  large  sewers  which  are  not  fbmished  with  such 
means  of  thorough  flushing  as  will  be  adequate  to  sweep  them 
entirely  clean,  from  end  to  end,  —  and  at  intervals  not  longer  than 
twenty-four  hours,  —  of  all  earthy  or  organic  matters  which  may 
have  gained  access  to  them.  I  believe  that  such  sewers  as  are  ordi- 
narily used  in  large  cities  are,  for  reasons  stated,  extremely  objec- 
tionable, and  that  they  can  be  made  satisfactory  onlj'  by  the  general 
introduction  of  the  most  copious  flushing  appliances, — with  a  com- 
pleteness which  has  never  been  adopted,  and  which  probably  has 
never  been  contemplated,  in  this  country. 

I  believe  that  for  the  smaller  towns,  such  as  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, storm-water  sewers  are  not  only  inadequate  to  the  work 
for  which  thc}^  are  designed,  but  are  absolutely  injurious, — to 
such  a  degree  that  it  sometimes  ])ecomcs  a  serious  question 
whether  the}*  do  not  do  more  hann  than  good.  In  other  words,  I 
believe,  not  only  that  these  large  unflushed  sewers,  when  applied 
to  the  uses  of  scattered  coniniuuities,  are  extravagant  in  cost,  but 
that  the  injury  which  they  are  capable  of  working  may  far  outweigh 
any  advantage  that  they  may  secure.  They  remove,  without  injury 
to  public  and  private  works,  the  water  of  heavy  rains,  and  so  they 
do  good.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  the}'  do  not  remove,  they  only 
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conceal  fVom  sight  and  store  up  in  a  most  dangerous  condition,  foul 
matters,  which  had  much  better  be  lefl  to  decompose  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground  in  full  exposure  to  sun  and  air.  Better  the  absolute 
stink  of  dirty  streets  than  the  dangerous  gases  arising  from  unventi- 
lated  accumulations  of  rotting  filth. 

So  far  as  the  removal  of  storm-water  is  concerned,  nothing  more 
need  be  said  in  this  connection  than  has  already  been  said,  namely, 
that  it  costs  more  than  it  comes  to.  I  know  of  no  instance,  even 
when  the  grades  are  steep  and  the  soil  subject  to  wash,  where  the 
injury  done  by  the  heaviest  storms  bears  any  proportion  to  the 
interest  on  the  cost  of  such  gigantic  engineering  works. 

Regarding  these  large  sewers  as  out  of  the  question  for  our  pur- 
pose, I  venture  now  to  suggest  what  seems  to  me  a  satisfactory 
substitute  for  them.  I  begin  with  the  idea  that  the  most  costly 
and  the  most  dangerous  scavenger  that  a  city  can  employ  is  the 
rain  that  faUs  upon  the  surface  of  its  streets.  Under  proper  munici- 
pal control  the  organic  matter  deposited  in  the  streets  may  easily 
be  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  droppings  of  horses,  and  this 
material  has  a  value  which  will  go  a  long  way  towards  paying  the 
cost  of  its  immediate  collection  and  removal.  Even  were  this  not 
the  case,  the  necessity  for  performing  such  work  regularly  and 
systematically,  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  the  purity  of  the 
atmosphere  of  the  town,  needs  no  argument. 

There  are  exceptional  cases,  where  the  surface  flow  of  the  streets, 
accumulating  in  valleys,  may  require  some  special  means  for  its 
removal.  But  even  here 'it  will  often  be  cheapest  and  safest  to 
arrange  the  surface  conformation  and  the  pavement  of  the  necessary 
street  surfaces  so  as  to  secure  its  removal  above  ground.  It  may 
occasionally  be  necessary'  to  construct  underground  sewers  for  its 
secure  discharge.  These  exceptional  cases  do  not,  of  course,  atfcct 
the  main  argument.  So  far  as  the  sewers  themselves  are  concerned, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  furnish  to  a  town  of  the  class  under  con- 
sideration, we  have  only  the  sanitary'  question  to  regard.  Our  aim 
should  be  to  collect  all  foul  outflow  from  private  houses  and  other 
establishments,  in  the  most  direct  and  immediate  way,  and  to  carry 
it,  within  the  shortest  time  possible,  to  its  liual  point  of  disposal 
l>eyond  the  limits  of  the  town.  The  sewers  should  be  adjusted  to 
this  work,  and  to  no  other ;  and  everj-  pipe  of  the  whole  system 
should  be  swept  entirely  clean,  at  least  once  a  day,  leaving  nothing 
to  decompose  and  contaminate  the  confined  atmosphere  within  it. 
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except  such  matters  as  may  attach  themselves,  as  slime,  to  the 
walls  of  the  pipes ;  and  the  amount  even  of  this  sliming  should  be 
as  much  as  possible  reduced. 

These  ends  are  to  be  secured  by  making  absolutely  tight  sewers 
of  a  size  proportionate  to  the  service  which  they  are  to  perform ; 
by  giving  these,  so  far  as  practicable,  a  uniform  descent ;  by  gath- 
ering the  branch  sewers  into  collecting  drains,  and  mains  which  are 
only  large  enough  for  the  purpose,  and  by  carrying  the  outlet  of 
the  whole  system  to  a  suitable  point  of  discharge.  There  should 
be  nowhere  in  the  whole  course  of  any  one  of  the  drains  an  oppor- 
tunity for  halting  and  decomposing  by  the  way ;  no  depression 
where  the  flow  may  at  any  time  slacken,  to  deposit  silt  and  gradu- 
ally form  a  hardened  accumulation,  lessening  the  capacity  and 
injuring  the  channel  of  the  drain. 

Those  who  have  not  considered  the  subject  have  little  idea  of  the 
discharging  capacity  of  small  pipes.  The  following  calculation  is 
suggestive.  A  pipe  six  inches  in  diameter,  having  an  inclination 
of  four  inches  in  one  hundred  feet  (a  fall  of  one  to  three  hundred,) 
has  a  capacity  of  discharge  of  nearly  two  hundred  gallons  per 
minute,  or  twelve  thousand  gallons  per  hour ;  or  between  eight  and 
eleven  in  the  morning  of  thirty-six  thousand  gallons.  If  one-fourth 
of  the  daily  flow  is  discharged  in  these  three  hours,  then  the  daily 
capacity  of  this  sewer  would  be  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
thousand  gallons.  Suppose,  now,  that  each  household  numljers 
five  persons,  and  that  the  consumption  of  water  or  the  amount  of 
outflow  is  thirty-three  and  one-third  gallons  per  head  per  day.  Sup- 
pose, too,  that  the  sewer  is  to  run  at  no  time  more  than  half  fhll, 
a  six-inch  sewer  on  such  a  grade  would  tlion  serve  for  the  drainage 
of  over  four  hundred  houses.  Allowuig  a  width  of  only  twenty-five 
feet  for  each  house-lot,  this  six-inch  sewer  would  suffice  for  a  street 
nearly  half  a  mile  long,  built  up  on  both  sides. 

It  has  been  ami)ly  shown  b}'  experience  that  the  sectional  area 
of  a  drain  which  receives  numerous  branches  need  not  be  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  combined  capacity  of  those  branches,  for  tlie 
reason  that  additions  to  the  stream,  if  introduced  at  proper  curves, 
add  to  the  velocity  of  the  flow,  and  increase  the  discharging 
capacity.  A  computation  of  the  capacity  of  collecting  and  main 
drains  needed  to  discharge  the  outflow  of  a  number  of  six-inch 
drains,  conditioned  as  I  have  described,  would  show  very  much 
smaller  sizes  than  would  generally  be  supposed. 
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Until  recently,  the  objection  has  existed  to  the  adoption  of  so 
small  a  size  as  six  inches  diameter,  that  it  was  found  necessary  in 
order  to  remove  the  accumulation  of  deposit  at  the  upper  ends  of 
sewers,  where  the  flow  is  slight,  to  adopt  some  s^'stem  for  hand- 
cleansing  ;  and  this  cannot  well  be  done  in  a  six-inch  sewer.  More 
recently  the  adaptation  to  the  flushing  of  sewers  of  the  automatic 
siphon-tank  of  Rogers  Field,  of  London,  has  so  far  removed  this 
objection  as  to  reduce  the  risk  of  obstruction  to  insignificance. 
Sewers  of  this  size  should  receive  no  inlet  from  any  source  more 
than  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  this  should  be  the  extreme  limit 
of  size  of  all  connecting  drains  throughout  their  whole  length. 
Any  solid  matter  which  could  find  its  way  through  a  four-inch 
drain  would  surely  be  swept  on  by  a  copious  flow  through  a  six- 
inch  sewer. 

The  use  of  the  Field  flush-tank  promises  to  lead  to  some  radical 
modifications  of  sewerage  practice.  Briefly  described,  this  tank  is  a 
vessel  of  any  desired  capacity,  placed  at  the  head  of  a  drain  or  any- 
where in  its  course,  and  receiving  the  outflow  of  several  houses,  or, 
better,  where  a  small  contribution  from  the  public  water-supply  can 
be  secured,  receiving  pure  water.  When  it  becomes  filled,  its  sta- 
'tionary,  automatic  siphon  comes  into  action  and  discharges  its 
whole  contents  with  great  rapidit}',  producing  a  flow  adequate  to 
the  thorough  cleansing  of  the  drain  or  sewer  into  which  it  dis- 
charges. The  tank  being  discharged,  air  is  admitted  to  the  siphon, 
and  it  remains  inoperative  until  its  reservoir  is  again  filled,  when  a 
Si*cond  discharge  takes  place.  If  properly  protected  against  the 
admission  of  grease  and  coarse  matters,  this  tank  needs  little,  if 
any,  attention.  It  is  always  on  duty,  retaining  all  that  comes  to 
it  until  full,  and  then  discharging  its  contents  with  a  cleansing  flow. 
The  contributions  to  it  may  be  copious  or  slight,  without  aft'ecting 
the  regularity  and  promptness  of  its  action. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  with  the  aid  of  the  flush-tank  it 
will  l)e  safe  to  do  entirely  without  man-holes  to  give  access  to  the 
sewers,  but  I  believe  (and  I  have  some  experience  upon  which  to 
found  ni}'  belief)  that  it  will  be  safe  entirely  to  avoid  these  expen- 
sive appliances ;  or,  at  least,  to  place  them  only  at  such  long 
inter\als  as  may  be  necessary  to  suppl}'  air  for  the  ventilation  of 
the  sewer. 

Aside  from  its  sanitary  advantage,  the  use  of  this  small  size  of 
sower  will  be  very  much  cheaper  than  that  of  the  large  sizes  now 
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employed.  I  regard  the  economy,  however,  as  less  important  than 
the  cleanliness  and  rapid  delivery  which  the  smaller  size  must 
secure.  Not  the  least  of  its  benefits  is  to  be  sought  in  the  more 
thorough  ventilation  which  even  limited  ventilating  appliances 
would  effect  in  a  small  pipe  than  in  a  large  one,  for  the  reason  that 
the  amount  of  air  to  be  discharged  is  very  much  less ;  that  the 
rapidity  of  movement  of  an  equal  quantity  of  air  is  much  greater ; 
that  the  air-space  above  the  flowing  stream  is  subject  to  a  much 
greater  fluctuation  in  proportion  to  its  volume ;  and  that  from  its 
smaller  volume  it  is  more  susceptible  to  the  impulse  of  differences 
of  temperature  in  the  water  flowing  through  the  drain,  and  of 
fHction. 

The  adoption  of  small  and  cleanly  flushed  sewers,  furthermore, 
is  of  importance  in  the  case  of  sewers  which  deliver  into  harbors  or 
into  rivers.  It  is  an  accepted  standard  of  extremely  foul  sewage 
that  it  kills  or  drives  away  the  fish  which  existed  before  the  waters 
were  contaminated.  Such  contamination  is  due,  not  to  the  intro- 
duction of  organic  matter,  but  to  the  introduction  of  organic  matter 
in  an  advanced  stage  of  decomposition.  Leaving  out  of  the  account 
the  effect  of  the  outflow  of  chemical  works,  etc.,  recent  sewage,  — 
the  faeces  and  kitchen  waste  of  dwelling  houses,  etc.,  — so  far  from 
being  injurious  to  fishes,  is  welcome  food  for  them,  and  all  who 
have  watched  the  outlets  of  house  drains  into  streams  of  water  must 
have  noticed  the  avidity  with  which  all  their  solid  contents  are 
devoured.  We  are  not  now  considering  how  this  would  affect  the 
value  of  the  fish  for  human  food ;  but  even  on  this  point,  if  we 
recall  the  diet  of  the  barn-yard  fowl,  we  need  not  be  too  severe  in 
our  condemnation.  It  is  undoubtedlv  true,  that  if  the  whole  of  the 
organic  wastes  of  the  town  could  be  delivered  into  a  stream  within 
twelve  hours  of  the  time  of  its  production,  the  fishes  of  that  stream 
would  become  its  complete  and  efficient  scavengers.  Not  relying, 
however,  upon  this  means  of  disposing  of  town  sewage,  we  have  to 
consider  the  whole  question  from  an  engineering  point  of  view. 

The  investigations  made  years  ago  in  many  of  the  larger  towns 
of  England  where  water-closets  are  used,  as  compared  with  those 
where  water-closets  are  not  used,  showed,  chemically,  very  little 
difference  in  impurit3\  This  has  long  been  taken  as  an  argument 
for  paying  the  same  regard  to  street  waste  that  we  do  to  house- 
hold waste.  But  this  conclusion  implies  a  condition  which  is  never 
admissible  in  any  well-regulated  town  ;  that  is,  that  the  street  shall 
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be  allowed  to  become  as  offensive  as  the  water-closets.  What  I 
desire  to  impress  upon  your  minds  is  the  obvious  fact  that,  in  one 
way  or  another,  the  surface  of  the  streets  should  be  kept  absolutely 
clean,  and  I  would  ask  you  to  consider  favorably  my  opinion  that 
they  may  be  much  better  cleaned  by  other  means  than  by  washing 
their  dirt  into  elongated  cesspools  underneath  them,  and  allowing 
it  there  to  remain  and  decompose,  to  our  great  injury. 

The  street  ^irt  and  storm-water  being  set  aside,  we  get  rid  of  the 
chief  engineering  difficulty  of  the  whole  problem  of  disposal,  which 
is  a  great  variation  in  the  volume  of  the  sewage.  The  outflow  of 
private  houses,  hotels,  factories,  etc.,  is  pretty  jiearly  uniform  in 
its  quantity.  It  varies  but  little  from  day  to  da}-,  and  scarcely  at 
all  from  week  to  week.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  attempt  to  admit 
floods  of  rain-water  into  our  sj'stem^f  sewers,  the  volume  is  subject 
to  fluctuations  so  enormous  as  to  upset  all  our  calculations.  Ordi- 
narily the  flow  will  be  far  too  little  properly  to  employ  the  works 
which  we  have  prepared  to  deal  with  it ;  at  other  times  these  will 
be  taxed  to  their  utmost,  and  whether  our  means  of  disposal  be 
agricultural  or  chemical,  we  are  sure  to  have  too  great  a  volume  at 
times,  and  a  relatively  insignificant  quantity  as  a  rule.  The  im- 
portance of  this  branch  of  the  subject  when  sewage  is  delivered  into 
water-courses  is  trifling,  but  the  time  is  coming,  and  in  some  places 
it  has  come  already,  when  the  rights  and  r^uirements  of  our 
neighbors  further  down  stream  must  be  respected  to  the  extent  of 
purifj'ing  our  sewage  before  we  deliver  it  into  water  which  flows  to 
them. 

These  troublesome  fluctuations  in  the  quantity  of  the  sewage 
being  eliminated  from  our  problem,  it  is  a  very  simple  matter  to 
make  provision  for  chemical  or  agricultural  treatment  in  such  a 
way  as  to  prepare  for  the  gradual  increase  of  outflow  which  will 
accompany  an  increase  of  iK)pulation.  The  quantit}-  with  which  we 
have  to  deal  being  a  fixed  one,  it  becomes  a  simple  matter  to  adjust 
our  works  to  the  duty  to  be  performed.  It  will  then  be  eas}'  to 
manage  the  question  of  river  pollution,  and  we  shall  have  saved 
enormously  in  the  cost  of  construction.  P'or  example,  in  the  village 
of  I^nox,  in  Massachusetts,  it  was  found  that  the  only  stream  to 
which  the  sewage  could  be  carried  was  the  llousatonic  river,  some 
miles  distant,  over  a  difticult  countr}'.  To  lay  an  outlet  sewer  to 
the  Housatonic  would  cost  much  more  than  the  whole  fund  avail- 
able for  drainage  purposes.     Storm-water  being  excluded  from  the 
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sewers,  it  became  easy,  with  the  help  of  the  flush-tank,  to  establish 
a  system  of  subsoil  irrigation  in  a  field  near  the  town,  and  the  whole 
work  was  completed  in  a  satisfactory  manner  for  less  than  the 
expenditure  that  had  been  contemplated.  It  has  been  working 
steadily  and  regularly  and  well  since  its  construction,  several  years 
ago. 

At  the  Reformator}'  Prison  for  Women,  near  South  Framingham, 
Massachusetts,  the  delivery  of  sewage  was  into  a  Stream  which 
found  its  way  into  the  water  supply  of  the  city  of  Boston.  The 
daily  outflow  is  between  twenty-five  thousand  and  thirty  thousand 
gallons.  There  was  no  means  by  which  this  could  be  carried  to  an 
unobjectionable  river  outlet  without  an  inordinately  large  outlay. 
Had  the  amount  of  sewage  to  be  treated  been  subject  to  such  varia- 
tions as  occur  in  towns  where  rain-fall  is  admitted  to  the  sewers, 
this  would  have  been  the  only  recourse.  The  quantity  being  prac- 
tically uniform,  it  was  easy  and  economical  to  establish  a  system  of 
sub-irrigation  disposal  upon  the  limited  grounds  of  the  establishment, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  overcome  every  objection. 

While  on  this  question  of  sewage  disposal,  it  may  be  well  to  de- 
scribe briefl}"  the  sub-irrigation  process  which  is  now  promising  such 
good  results.  The  principle  upon  which  it  works  is  this :  All  soil 
has  a  very  considerable  power  to  extract  and  withhold  oi^anic 
impurities  from  wiHer  which  passes  through  it.  That  is,  all  soils  in 
their  fresh  condition  are  good  filters,  more  or  less  good  according 
to  their  composition  and  drainage.  K  a  foul  stream  flows  con- 
stantly through  any  soil,  the  accumulation  of  organic  matter  clogs 
it,  obstructs  its  action  as  a  filter,  and  makes  it  increasingly  foul. 
The  great  purifier  of  all  filters  is  the  oxygen  of  atmospheric  air. 
A  mass  of  earth,  which  would  become  foul  under  an  uninterrupted 
addition  of  organic  matter,  will  become  entirely  pu rifled  bj^  oxida- 
tion, if  the  same  quantity  of  impurity  be  added  in  a  short  time, 
if  it  be  spread  over  a  wide  surface,  and  if  it  be  left  for  a  sullicient 
time  subject  to  the  oxidizing  process. 

In  the  sub-irrigation  system,  as  applied  in  practice,  the  outflow 
of  the  sewer  or  drain  is  caught  in  a  Field  flush-tank,  and  held  there 
until  the  tank  is  filled.  It  then  discharges  itself  into  common  agri- 
cultural drain-tiles  laid  only  ten  or  twelve  inches  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground  and  having  open  joints.  The  discharge  flows  on 
through  the  various  ramifications  of  the  system  of  drains,  leaking 
away  at  every  joint,  until  the  whole  discharge  from  the  tank  has 
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settled  into  the  ground  and  has  more  or  less  saturated  it.  The 
water  of  the  liquid  settles  down  by  its  own  weight  to  the  drains  or 
into  the  porous  earth  below,  leaving  its  impurities  attached  to  the 
surfaces  of  the  interior  particles  of  the  earth.  As  the  water  of 
saturation  settles  away,  fresh  air  enters  the  soil,  and  the  oxygen 
sets  up  that  slow  combustion  of  organic  matter  which  is  its  great 
purif}ing  office  the  world  over.  In  due  time  the  earth  has  become 
purified,  the  flush- tank  has  again  filled  itself,  and  a  fresh  volume  of 
sewage  is  delivered  into  the  drains.  This  description  is  hardly 
more  simple  than  is  the  process  itself;  and  it  must  seem  absurd  to 
those  who  are  not  familiar  with  it,  to  suppose  that  it  is  capable  of 
dealing  with  the  troublesome  problem  of  the  purification  of  sewage 
of  a  town.  I  have  come  to  believe  that  its  capacity  is  almost  unlim- 
ited, and  I  am  sure  that  for  those  towns  which  may  properly  be 
called  "village-cities,"  it  offers  almost  universal  relief. 

The  use  of  agricultural  drains  in  this  way  was  the  invention  of 
the  Rev.  Henry  Moule,  the  originator  of  the  earth-closet.  The 
value  of  an  intermittent  discharge  in  the  appUcation  of  sewage  to 
the  soil  is  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Frankland.  The  combination  of 
the  two  was  the  natural  outgrowth  of  observation  and  ingenuity.  I 
believe  that  the  sj'stem  was  first  introduced  in  this  country  in  a  syste- 
matic manner,  in  the  grounds  about  m^'  own  house  at  Newport,  in 
1870.  It  has  gradually  worked  its  way,  as  expedience  has  indica- 
ted its  capabilities,  until,  in  1876,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  appl}-  it  for 
the  whole  sewage  of  Lenox ;  and  it  is  now  accepted,  I  believe,  by 
all  who  have  given  attention  to  it,  as  being  entirely  reliable,  eco- 
nomical and  efficient. 

We  must  not  forget  the  very  important  question  of  the  ventilation 
of  public  sewers,  which  it  seems  to  me  is  less  adequately  treated 
than  anv  other  branch  of  the  work  to  which  attention  has  been 
given.  Concerning  the  large  sewers  of  cities,  opinions  vary,  and 
there  is  no  occasion  for  me  to  express  my  own  here,  further  than  to 
say  that  I  reganl  what  are  called  ''perforated"  man-hole  covers  as 
an  ineffective  attempt  to  carry  out  the  s^^st^ni  of  man-hole  ventila- 
tion which  is  so  much  and  so  justl}'  commended.  Nothing  less 
than  a  coarse  iron  grating,  whose  spaces  are  at  least  equal  to  its 
solids,  will  answer  the  purpose. 

Aluch  rertection  on  the  subject  has  convinced  me  that,  were  it 
I)osMble  to  enforce  the  regulation,  no  means  of  sewer  ventilation 
cau  \xi  nearly  so  effective  as  that  of  connecting  ever}*  house-drain 
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which  joins  it,  without  the  intervention  of  a  trap  anywhere  in  its 
course,  with  an  open  soil-pipe,  reaching  above  thereof  of  the  house. 
To  be  efficient  this  system  must  be  compulsory  and  universal.  K 
the  authorities  of  a  town  have  the  right  to  assess  private  property 
for  the  constmction  of  sewers,  and  to  establish  the  conditions 
under  which  private  persons  may  connect  with  them,  they  surely 
have  the  right  to  make  it  one  of  those  conditions  that  this  open 
ventilation  shall  be  given,  and  to  impose  as  severe  penalties  as  may 
be  necessary  to.  protect  itself  against  any  interference  with  the 
ventilating  action  of  each  connection. 

Could  this  system  be  carried  out  in  connection  with  the  small 
sewers  which  I  have  described,  we  should  have  a  small  volume  of 
air  contaminated  only  by  the  decomposition  of  the  slight  sliming  of 
the  walls  of  the  sewers  in  open  connection  with  the  atmosphere  at 
the  outlet  or  outlets,  and  at  the  occasional  man-holes,  and  through 
a  tall  and  somewhat  heated  soil-pipe  in  every  house  along  its  course, 
connected  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  a  constant  and  efficient 
change  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  whole  system  of  sewers  and  con- 
nections. 

In  judging  of  the  advisability  of  this  system  we  must  dismiss  from 
our  minds  the  sort  of  air  with  which  we  are  famiUar  as  escaping 
from  the  limited  vent-holes  of  the  foul  public  sewers  common  in  our 
cities.  The  sewers  which  I  am  now  recommending  will  at  no  time 
contain  organic  matter  in  an  advanced  stage  of  decomposition. 
They  will  contain  at  no  point  any  accumulation  of  solid  matter. 
They  will  be  frequently  flushed  to  the  height  at  which  their  current 
may  deposit  a  slimy  coating,  and  they  will  be  constantly  swept  b}'  a 
movement  of  fresh  air  supplying  oxygen  for  completing  an  immedi- 
ate decomposition,  rendering  putrefaction  and  fermentation  impos- 
sible, and  diluting  and  removing,  as  fast  as  it  is  formed,  the  slight 
amount  of  resulting  gas.  They  will  not  be  sweet.  Their  contained 
atmosphere  will  not  be  fit  to  be  admitted  into  a  living-room  ;  but 
they  will  be  so  infinitely  less  foul  than  the  common  sewer  of  the 
present  day  that  there  will  be  no  objection  to  discharging  their  air 
above  the  roofs  of  our  houses.  1  venture  the  opinion  that  within 
ten  years  this  sj'stem  of  sewerage  and  sewer  ventilation,  or  its 
equivalent,  will  be  universall}*  accepted  as  the  best,  at  least  for  our 
smaller  and  more  sparsely  built  towns. 

I  have  still  a  word  to  say  concerning  the  removal  of  soil- moisture, 
and  the  thorough  under-drainage  of  the  sites  of  our  towns.     I  fully 
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oidorse  all  that  has  been  said  in  its  favor,  and  I  Mly  accept  all 
that  Dr.  Bowditch  and  others  tell  us  of  the  enormous  and  fatal  dis- 
advantage —  so  far  as  our  national  disease,  consumption,  is  con- 
cerned —  of  its  absence.  I  only  protest  against  the  use  of  public 
aewers  for  this  purpose.  They  may  properly  afford  an  outlet  for 
water  brought  to  them  by  suitable  under-drains,  but  they  should 
never,  under  any  circumstances,  act  as  absorbent  drains  themselves. 
Where  the  inclination  of  the  surface  is  sufficient  it  is  an  excellent 
phm,  so  far  as  possible,  to  lead  the  outflow  of  under-drains  into  the 
flush-tanks  by  which  the  sewers  are  to  be  cleaned.  Where  this  is 
Dot  possible  they  may  be  led  to  man-holes,  or  to  special  branches 
of  the  sewer,  the  connection  being  so  arranged  as  to  prevent  sewage 
(torn  flowing  back  into  them  and  leaking  out  through  their  open 
joints  into  the  soil. 

As  I  am  speaking  upon  my  own  specialty  I  shall,  I  trust,  be  ex- 
cused for  attaching  greater  importance  to  it,  and  for  according  it 
wider  advantages  than  are  recognized  by  those  who  are  less  familiar 
with  it.  I  would  not  underestimate  the  benefit  of  a  public  water- 
supply,  but  I  think  that  we  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  weaken  the 
mUtary  argument  in  favor  of  introducing  extraneous  water  for  the 
supply  of  a  village.  This  sanitary  argument  is  based  upon  the  con- 
ttmination  of  drinking-water  wells  by  infiltration  from  private  vaults 
uxi  cess-pools. 

I  would  abolish  absolutely  and  totally,  by  compulsory  public 
enactment,  every  form  of  private  vault  and  cess-pool,  and  make  sure 
that  all  outflow  from  every  house,  good  or  bad,  rich  or  poor,  should 
be  carried  immediately  quite  outside  of  the  town  by  a  system  of  per- 
fectly tight  and  impervious  sewers  and  drains.  I  would  leave  noth- 
ing within  the  limits  of  the  town  which  could  act  as  a  source  of 
well-water  contamination.  The  cause  being  removed  the  effect 
must  cease.  There  being  no  longer  a  source  of  foulness  in  the  soil 
there  will  soon  be  no  contamination  of  the  water.  In  all  eases  the 
introduction  of  sewers  must  follow  if  it  has  not  preceded  the  intro- 
duction of  a  public  water-supply.  In  some  cases,  at  least,  the 
introduction  of  sewers  would  render  the  introduction  of  a  public 
water-supply  unnecessary. 

I  have  now  sketched,  hastily,  as  one  must  on  such  an  occasion, 

the  general  features  of  the  plan  of  sewerage  that  I  propose,  and  the 

leading  reasons  upon  which  the  recommendation  is  based.     I  am 

sure  that  there  are  those  in  my  audience  who  utterly  disagree  with 

13 
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the  doctrines  that  I  have  advanced,  or  who  doubt  the  soundness  of 
my  position.  I  hope  that  they  will  not  hesitate  to  express  their 
objections  or  their  doubts,  to  the  end  that  we  may  secure  such  light 
as  comes  of  free  discussion. 


INDUSTBIAL  ARBITRATION  AND  CONCILIATION. 

BT  JOSEPH   D.   WEEKS,   OF  PITTSBUBGH. 

(Read  Friday,  September  12, 1879.) 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  relation  of  capital 
and  labor,  further  than  may  be  desirable  to  indicate  the  lack  and  to 
enforce  the  necessity  of  some  eflScient  system  for  the  relief  of  our 
industries  from  the  burden  of  industrial  strife.  I  realize  that  it  is 
at  the  expense  of  completeness  of  argument,  that  I  exclude  the  dis- 
cussion of  some  of  the  questions  that  these  relations  suggest,  but  I 
must  suffer  this,  that  I  may  better  keep  in  view  the  one  subject 
to  which  I  wish  to  give  prominence  —  industrial  arbitration  and 
conciliation. 

While  the  present  constitution  of  industrial  society  continues, 
differences  will  arise  between  employer  and  employed.  With  no 
better  methods  of  harmonizing  these  differences  than  those  to  which 
resort  is  generally  had,  they  will  grow  to  disputes  and  end  in  strife. 
Sometimes  these  contests  are  justifiable  —  ofbener  not.  But  in 
every  instance  when  the  battle  has  been  gained  and  the  contest 
decided  (a  decision  very  rarely  the  result  of  judgment  and  reason, 
but  one  forced  by  other  considerations),  what  has  been  gained, 
what  decided  ?  A  battle  has  been  fought,  a  victory  won,  or  a  defeat 
suffered.  That  is  all.  And  what  is  a  victory  won  under  such 
circumstances  worth?  For  what  does  it  count  in  the  light  of  our 
civilization?  Have  6,000  years  of  toil,  with  this  labor  problem 
ever  pressing,  found  no  better  judge,  no  kindlier  umpire  than  brute 
force  ?  —  than  hunger  and  greed  ?  At  the  end  of  every  strike  or 
lockout  there  is  always  one  practical  problem  that  loudly  and 
urgently  demands  a  solution  —  to  find  out  some  means  by  which 
the  existing  organization  of  industry,  not  some  system  yet  to  be 
devised,  can  be  made  to  work  without  these  wasteful  contests  that 
are  so  frequent  as  to  seem  well  nigh  an  essential  part  of  the  system. 
Tlie  future  may  be  hoi)eful,  may  have  in  it  the  perfect  solution  of 
the  labor  problem,  but  we  need  a  system  that  shall  take  labor  as  it 
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is  and  capital  as  it  is  and  their  relations  as  they  are,  that  shall  pre- 
vent their  differences  firom  becoming  disputes,  that  shall  settle 
contests  if  they  arise,  or  at  least  shorten  their  duration  and  mitigate 
their  horrors ;  that  shall  give  passion  time  to  cool  and  permit  reason 
to  assert  its  sway,  and  thus  give  time  and  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  future  organization  of  industrial  society  in  which  there  shall  be 
no  place  for  strife. 

I  believe  that  arbitration  and  conciliation  is  such  a  system.  Not 
Uiat  it  is  the  solution  of  the  labor  question,  only  on  the  road 
towards  it.  As  Rupert  Kettle,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  earnest 
English  advocates  of  arbitration,  says,  "  It  is  the  best  system  yet 
devised  for  adjusting  the  relative  rights  of  masters  and  men  under 
the  present  constitution  and  action  of  their  joint  productive  power." 
In  discussing  whether  arbitration  and  conciliation  offers  our 
industries  such  a  system,  it  may  be  well  to  ask : 

1.  What  is  the  problem  that  presses  for  immediate  solution? 

2.  Have  boards  of  arbitration  and  conciliation,  where  they  have 
been  established  and  fairly  and  faithftdly  tried,  solved  this  problem 
without  strikes  and  lockouts  ? 

3.  Do  these  boards  give  hope  that  from  them  and  their  operations 
shall  grow  juster  and  more  harmonious  relations  between  the  capi- 
talist and  the  laborer? 

As  to  our  first  point.     The  question  that  most  largely  enters  into 
industrial  contests  is  the  wages  of  labor.     The  questions  that  are 
constantly  arising  in  every  workshop  are,  in  nearly  every  instance, 
directly  or  indirectly,  questions  of  wages,  piece  work,  eight  hours, 
half-holidays,  over-time,  quality  of  metal,   speed  of  machinery, 
dampness  of  yam,  apprenticeship,  introduction  of  machinery,  free 
house,  free  coal,  and  scores,  of  others  are  essentially  questions  of 
wages.     That  class  of  questions  that  give  rise  to  strikes  and  lock- 
outs, so  happily  termed  by  Judge  Kettle  "questions  relating  to 
matters  of  sentiment,"  are  to  be  excluded  fh>m  this  category,  but 
these  are  happily  less  frequent  in  this  country  than  in  others  where 
the  dominant  and  servient  relations  are  retained,  both  in  form  and 
words.     The  contest  may  be  broadly  as  to  the  basis  of  computing 
these  wages,  or  narrowly  what  shall  these  wages  be  in  a  given  case. 
In  either  case  it  is  evident  that  labor  is  not  satisfied  with  the  solu- 
tions given.     It  accepts  the  result,  be  it  a  victory  or  defeat,  only  as 
a  tem{>orary  expedient   and   anticipates   and  prepares  for  fhture 
struggles.     The  basis  of  this  dissatisfaction  is  a  belief  that  in  the 
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division  of  the  product  of  the  joint  action  of  labor  and  captal,  labor 
does  not  get  its  fair  share.  The  complaint  is  both  against  the 
division  and  against  the  plan  upon  which  the  division  is  made. 
This  complaint  grows  in  intensity  with  each  struggle,  and  accumu- 
lates power  with  each  succeeding  year.  The  form  of  the  complaint 
is  changing,  however.  It  is.  growing  less  and  less  hostile,  and  is 
developing  into  an  earnest,  dignified  demand  that,  as  between  the 
laborer  and  the  capitalist,  the  employer  class,  if  you  will,  some 
more  equitable  plan  shall  be  adopted  for  apportioning  the  ultimate 
product  of  their  joint  action.  The  perfect  answer  to  this  demand 
is  the  solution  of  the  wages  problem. 

Answers  to  it  are  not  wanting.  The  socialist,  the  economist, 
the  philanthropist  have  their  views  as  to  the  plan  to  be  adopted. 
To  the  first  or  last,  the  manly,  honest  workman  answers  that  he  is 
not  a  pauper.  He  neither  demands  aid  from  the  State,  nor  does 
he  ask  alms  of  his  fellow.  He  demands  as  a  right  that  he  receive 
the  best  price,  yes,  the  highest  price  for  his  wealth-producing 
power.  To  the  economist,  who  tells  him  that  the  equitable,  logical 
plan  is  found  in  the  free  action  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
that  his  proportion  of  the  ultimate  product  of  the  joint  action  of  ' 
capital  and  labor  is  determined  in  accordance  with  this  law,  in  the 
open  market,  he  answers  with  the  question  —  granting  that  labor 
is  a  commodity  to  be  bought  and  sold,  how  under  existing  arrange- 
ments can  you  apply  this  solution  to  my  demand  ?  Where  is  the 
labor  market  where  buyer  and  seller  can  congregate,  and  where 
can  be  carried  on  what  Adam  Smith  terms  the  *'  higgling  and 
bargaining  of  the  market."  The  price  due  to  supply  and  demand 
is  not  indicated  by  a  single  transaction  made  in  private,  nor  in  a 
multitude  of  such  transactions,  but  in  a  multitude  made  publicly. 
A  year  hence  these  private  transactions  may  become  known,  and 
then  we  can  tell  what  the  market  was  to-da\',  but  this  is  of  no  practi- 
cal value  to  the  laborer  who  wishes  to  sell  his  labor  to-day.  What 
he  needs  is  some  labor  exchange  where  numerous  buyers  and  sellers 
can  come  together,  with  its  bulletins,  with  its  authentic  information 
as  to  abundance  or  lack  of  orders,  its  figures  of  accumulating  stock, 
competition,  and  the  other  elements  that  determine  supply  and 
demand,  and  out  of  the  multitude  of  whose  transactions  one  can 
deduce  the  mean  which  is  the  state  of  the  market.  Is  there  any 
labor  market,  our  workman  asks,  except  as  an  abstract  idea?  Is 
it  not  folly  to  say  that  the  transactions  between  an  individual  and 
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an  employer  in  the  privacy  of  a  coaDting-room,  with  hanger  and 
want  forcing  the  laborer,  perhaps,  to  accept  what  is  offered  —  is  it 
Dot  folly  to  say  that  such  a  transaction,  or  any  number  of  them, 
constitutes  in  any  sense  that  is  a  practical  one  an  open  labor  market, 
where  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  has  fVee  action  ?  Even  if  it  did, 
mast  industry  halt  or  accept  wages  below  the  market  until  out  of 
the  thousands  of  these  individual  transactions  the  true  market  be 
established  ?  No  number  of  private  bargains  can  make  a  market 
open,  free.  The  problem  that  presses  for  immediate  solution  is 
to  find  such  a  market  where  the  wages  of  labor  can  be  adjusted 
without  waste  or  delay. 

I  believe  that  boards  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  similar  to 
those  established  in  the  hosiery,  glove  and  lace  trades  of  Notting- 
ham, or  in  the  manufactured  iron  trade  of  the  north  of  England, 
ftimish  the  nearest  approach  to  a  free,  open  labor  market  that  has 
jet  been  established ;  that  in  such  boards  buyer  and  seller  can 
come  together,  learn  the  character  of  the  influences  that  rule  the 
market  and  so  get  at  its  true  condition  and  thus  determine  what  is 
the  fair  price  of  skilled  labor  for  the  time  being. 

This  leads  to  our  second  question.  Have  boards  of  arbitration 
and  conciliation,  where  they  have  been  established  and  fairly  and 
faithfully  tried,  solved  the  problem ;  that  is,  have  they  furnished 
an  open  market  where  the  wgges  of  labor  have  been  settled  without 
strikes  and  lockouts  ? 

Unfortunately  for  oui*  industries,  the  answer  to  this  question 
must  be  sought  abroad.  There  is  but  one  board  of  arbitration  or 
conciliation  in  existence  in  this  country ;  that  is  in  the  cigar  trade 
of  New  York  city.*  Tlie  forinatii^n  and  rules  of  this  board  are  very 
unlike  those  of  the  English  boards.  There  is  also,  or  was,  a  board 
of  arbitration  in  the  shoe  trade  of  Massachusetts,  but  under  its 
orpranization  the  employers  have  no  representation,  and  in  other 
features  it  materially  differs  from  the  arbitration  boards  of  England. f 
It  should  be  said  also  that  when  questions  of  labor  have  arisen  in 
certain  trades,  it  has  l>een  customary  to  form  conciliation  com- 
mittees for  the  emergency,  which  have  discussed  and  endeavored  to 
decide  these  questions.     This  is  notably'  true  in  the  iron  trade  at 

•  The  rules  of  this  board,  with  the  report  of  an  arbitration  conducted  under  them, 
were  pulili»hed  in  the  New  York  Tobacco  Leaf  of  July  19, 1879.  The  rules  will  also  be 
found  in  The  Iron  Age  of  October  2, 1879. 

t  See  the  eighth  annual  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  the  Statistics  of 
Labor  for  ao  account  of  this  board. 
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Pittsburgh.  In  the  same  sense  as  practiced  in  England,  however, 
arbitration  and  conciliation  have  no  existence  in  this  coantiy.  A 
word  as  to  the  formation  and  methods  of  these  English  boards* 
may  not  be  oat  of  place,  although  they  have  been  described  in 
papers  read  before  this  association. 

First,  it  is  important  to  distinguish  between  arbitration  and  con- 
ciliation. Though  the  former .  is  the  word  most  commonly  used  in 
referring  to  the  system,  there  is  an  essential  and  important  difference 
between  arbitration  and  conciliation,  and  in  this  difference  is  to  be 
found  in  a  large  measure  the  secret  of  success  of  these  boards  and 
the  reason  of  their  continual  existence. 

Arbitration  deals  with  the  larger  questions  of  the  trade ;  concilia- 
tion with  the  smaller ;  arbitration  with  the  whole  trade ;  conciliation 
oftener  with  the  individual.  Conciliation  is  not  formal,  it  does  not 
attempt  to  sit  in  judgment  and  decide  in  a  given  case  what  is  right 
and  what  is  wrong,  but  its  efforts  are  in  a  friendly  spirit  to  adjust 
differences  by  inducing  the  parties  to  agree  themselves.  It  removes 
causes  of  dissensions  and  prevents  differences  from  becoming  dis- 
putes by  establishing  a  cordial  feeling  between  those  who  may 
become  parties  to  the  same.  Conciliation,  in  a  word,  may  be  defined 
as  "  informal  arbitration." 

Arbitration,  on  the  other  hand,  is  formal.  It  sits  in  judgment. 
It  implies  that  matters  in  dispute  by  lyutual  consent  or  by  previous 
agreement  have  been  submitted  to  arbiters  and  an  umpire  whose 
decision  is  final  and  binding  on  both  parties.  With  this  distinction 
in  mind  it  will  be  easier  to  understand  the  success  of  the  English 
boards  which  combine  both  arbitration  and  conciliation. 

These  boards  as  organized  in  England  are  purely  voluntary. 
They  have  no  sanction  of  law,  no  legal  existence.  There  is  a  law 
on  the  English  statute  books,  passed  in  1824,  providing  for  com- 
pulsory or  legal  arbitration.  This  law,  with  one  passed  in  1867 
and  another  in  1872,  has  never  been  repealed,  but  has  never  in  a 
single  instance  —  certainly  not  lately  —  been  used.  There  is  no 
forced  submission  of  disputes,  nor  is  there  any  power  except  a 
man's  sense  of  honor,  public  opinion  and  the  aggregate  honor  of  the 
trades*  unions  or  the  employers'  associations  to  enforce  the  accep- 
tance of  the  awards,  and  to  the  honor  of  the  parties  involved  be  it 

*  A  fuU  account  of  the  organization  of  these  boards,  their  rules  and  practical 
operations,  will  be  found  in  a  report  of  investigations  made  by  me  in  England  in  1878, 
as  special  commissioner  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
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said  that  except  in  a  very  few  isolated  and  unimportant  cases  these 
have  been  found  sufficient. 

The  boards  are  made  up  of  an  equal  number  of  employers  and 
employed,  each  class  electing  its  own  representatives.  In  some 
boards  each  establishment  has  a  representative  of  each  class,  as  in 
the  north  of  England  iron  trade.  In  other  cases  groups  of  estab- 
lishments elect  the  members,  as  in  the  lace  trade  of  Nottingham. 
The  officers  of  the  boards  are  generally  a  president  and  a  vice-presi- 
dent, one  an  employer  and  the  other  an  employ^,  and  two  secre- 
taries, one  of  each  class.  The  two  classes  have  equal  influence 
and  an  equal  vote  on  all  questions.  Meetings  are  held  monthly, 
quarterly  or  less  ft*equently,  at  which  all  subjects  at  issue  are 
discussed  and  settled,  if  possible.  In  all  of  these  boards  there  is  a 
provision  for  settling  minor  disputes  by  conciliation  without  con- 
Tening  the  entire  board.  Failing  a  settlement  in  this  way,  how- 
ever, the  dispute  is  referred  to  the  board,  when  it  is  generally 
adjusted,  unless  it  is  a  subject  of  some  moment;  Broader  ques- 
tioDs,  those  that  affect  the  trade  of  an  entire  district,  or  of  a  class, 
are  in  the  first  instance  generally  referred  to  the  board,  and  in  case 
the  board  cannot  agree,  to  an  umpire.  This  referee  or  umpire  is 
in  some  cases  a  regularly  elected  officer  of  the  board,  a  standing 
umpire  or  referee  as  he  is  often  termed,  or  he  may  be  chosen  for 
the  decision  of  a  particular  question.  His  decision  is  final.  The 
members  of  the  board  are  clothed  b}'  their  constituents  with  plenary 
powers.     The  expenses  are  met  ecjually  by  each  class. 

The  course  of  proceedings  before  the  board  is  ver}'  simple.  In 
case  of  a  claim  for  an  advance  in  wages,  for  example,  the 
employes'  representatives  submit  through  their  secretary  a  formal 
statement  setting  forth  the  reasons  for  the  demand,  such  as  an 
increase  in  the  demand  for  the  goods  manufactured  and  in  the 
selling  price  for  the  same,  increased  demand  for  labor,  higher 
prices  paid  in  other  districts  manufacturing  similar  goods.  The 
representatives  of  the  emplo3'ers  submit  a  formal  statement  in 
replying,  stating  their  reasons  for  refusing  the  demand.  With  these 
statements  before  them  the  justice  and  advisability  of  the  demand 
is  discussed  by  the  members.  The  proceedings  are  without  cere- 
mony. No  valuable  time  is  wasted  discussing  parliamentary  rules. 
Statements  are  made  and  questioned  or  impeached.  Proofs  are 
demanded  and  forwarded.  The  circumstances  surrounding  the 
market  and  the  trade  are  canvassed,  estimates  compared,  statistics 
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set  forth,  the  strength  of  competition  measured,  and  as  a  resnlt  of 
this  ''  higgling"  and  "  bargaining*"  a  price  is  agreed  upon,  or,  if  it 
cannot  be,  a  disinterested  bystander  is  appealed  to  to  decide  what 
is  just  and  best  under  the  circumstances.  Is  not  this  an  exchange 
—  a  labor  mart?  Is  not  a  price  for  labor  arrived  at  under  these 
circumstances  as  likely  to  represent  the  true  state  of  the  labor 
market  as  one  fixed  in  a  counting  room  ? 

It  has  been  argued  against  this  view  that  in  these  boards  the 
buj^er  and  seller  are  not  brought  together ;  that  a  representation  of 
each  is  interposed  between  the  individual  who  has  his  labor  to  sell 
and  the  individual  who  wishes  to  buy.  This  objection  would  be 
equally  valid  against  all  exchanges  or  marts,  and  against  all  prices 
fixed  in  them.  The  farmer  in  Minnesota  who  has  a  bushel  of  wheat 
to  sell  does  not  go  to  New  York  or  Liveipool  to  meet  the  consumer, 
nor  does  the  consumer  go  to  Minnesota,  but  the  dealer  or  broker  in 
Chicago  who  represents  10,000  farmers  meets  the  buyer  who 
represents  10,000  consumers,  and  the  sale  is  made  in  open  market. 
The  emplo3'6  members  of  the  board  represent  the  10,000  days' 
labor  for  sale,  and  the  employer  members  those  who  desire  to 
purchase  this  labor.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  arbitration 
board  and  the  Chicago  board  of  trade  ?  Is  not  one  just  as  much  in 
accord  with  the  laws  of  trade  as  the  other?  Is  there  any  better 
reason  why  the  indi>idual  workman  should  sell  his  labor  directly  to 
the  individual  manufacturer,  than  that  the  farmer  should  sell  his 
bushel  of  wheat  directly  to  the  Englishman  who  wishes  to  eat  it? 
In  a  word,  would  not  the  conditions  of  a  fair,  open  market  be  as 
well  met  by  boards  of  arbitration  for  labor  as  b}'  the  corn,  cotton  or 
stock  exchange  for  these  commodities  ?  On  this  point  I  can  do  no 
better  than  to  adopt  the  words  of  Judge  Kettle  :  "I  verily  believe 
that  without  limiting  the  influence  of  fair  competition,  boards  of 
arbitration,  properly  worked,  afford  £he  best  means  of  fixing  the 
market  price  of  a  fair  day's  work." 

The  practical  part  of  our  question  still  remains.  Have  these 
boards  where  they  are  in  force  solved  the  particular  phases  of  the 
wages  question  presented  to  them  without  strikes  and  lockouts ! 
As  the  result  of  a  most  careful  inquiry-  and  investigation  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  answer,  3'es !  Further,  I  am  forced  to  accept  the  testi- 
mony of  the  very  able  and  intelligent  men  who  have  been  promi- 
nent advocates  of  arbitration,  such  men  as  A.J.  Mundella,  one  of 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  Sheffield,   Judge 
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Kettle,  Thomas  Hughes,  Lord  Derby,  Dayid  Dale,  and  among 
the  representatives  of  labor,  Thomas  Burt  and  Alex.  MacDonald, 
who  represent  the  coal  miners  in  Parliament,  the  late  John  Kane 
and  Edward  Trow,  the  representatives  of  the  iron  workers*  union^ 
George  Broadhurst  and  George  Howell,  the  present  and  past  secre- 
taries of  the  Trades  Unions  Parliamentary  Committee.  These  and 
many  others  who  have  been  connected  with  these  boards  in  one 
capacity  or  another  without  exception,  declare  that  in  the  way  of 
settling  troublesome  and  difficult  questions  of  wages  without  strikes 
and  lockouts,  arbitration  and  conciliation  have  accomplised  all  their 
friends  have  claimed  for  them. 

The  question  of  its  success  in  this  respect  has  oflen  been  clouded 
by  a  false  issue.  The  true  issue  is :  Has  the  system  succeeded  in 
the  trades  in  which  it  has  been  tried,  not  in  those  in  which  it  has 
Dot  been  tried  ?  It  may  seem  that  I  am  framing  a  man  of  straw 
to  knock  over.  That  I  am  not,  the  following  extract  from  a  recent 
issue  of  a  prominent  trade  journal  will  show  :  "  Our  objection  to 
them"  (boards  of  arbitration)  "is  ♦  ♦  ♦  that  they  will  rather 
tend  to  increase  both  strikes  and  lockouts.  Great  Britain  has 
Domerous  boards  of  arbitration,  and  yet  there  were  181  labor 
strikes  in  that  countrj-  in  1877,  and  277  in  1878." 

The  two  trades  in  ^hich  arbitration  and  conciliation  have 
been  longest  in  use  and  have  been  used  most  S3*stematically  and 
continuously  are  the  hosiery  and  glove  trade  of  Nottingham  and 
the  manufactured  iron  trade  of  the  north  of  England.  Previous 
to  the  establishment  of  boards  of  arbitration  in  these  trades  they 
were  in  constant  ferment  arising  from  labor  troubles.  Luddism 
bad  its  christening  if  not  its  birth  in  the  former,  and  there  were 
three  labor  struggles  in  the  latter  in  the  year  previous  to  the 
formation  of  its  board.  In  the  hosiery  and  glove  trade  since 
1860,  the  year  its  board  was  formed,  there  has  not  been  a  general 
strike,  nor  a  single  ditference  about  wages  that  has  not  been  settled 
amicabl}'.  As  to  the  north  of  England  iron  trade,  an  article  in  the 
Qdliery  Guardian  of  London,  of  February  14,  1879,  states  that 
since  the  organization  of  its  board  in  18C9,  "  There  has  been 
industrial  peace  in  the  district.  Except  in  one  isolated  case  ever}' 
decision  of  the  umpires  in  the  iron  trades  has  been  accjuiesced  in 
with  unanimity."  Now  here  is  the  evidence  of  two  trades  in 
which  it  has  been  fairly  tried,  in  one  case  for  twenty  years  and  in 
the  other  for  ten  3'ears,  two  trades  that  in  their  character  are  very 
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unlike.  If  tbe  above  Btatements  are  trae,  and  tfaey  are  soBoepttUe 
of  proof,  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  tbe  questaon  of  sneoess. 
TboQgb  there  may  bave  been  a  thousand  strikes  in  Ibe  Lancaahire 
cotton  trade,  where  it  has  not  been  tried,  I  fail  to  see  wbat  that 
has  to  do  with  the  question  of  the  success  of  arbitration.  Though 
there  may  have  been  277  strikes  in  other  trades  the  question  at 
issue  is,  have  there  been  any  in  the  hosiery  and  glove  trades  at 
Nottingham,  or  in  the  manufkctured  iron  trade  of  the  north  of 
England?  Has  it  not  saved  50,000  Durham  miners  and  five  times 
50,000  dependent  upon  them  from  the  horrors  of  an  industrial 
war?  Is  not  the  fact  that  strikes  and  lockouts  are  frequent  in 
other  trades  and  not  in  these,  an  argument  for  arbitration  and 
conciliation  rather  than  against  it? 

Our  third  question  still  remains :  Do  these  boards  give  hope  that 
from  them  and  their  operations  shall  grow  juster  and  more  harmo- 
nious relations  between  the  employer  and  employed?  If  they  do 
not,  their  effect  can  only  be  temporary.  Here  again  I  know  of  no 
better  way  of  arriving  at  a  correct  answer  than  by  asking  those  who 
have  been  connected  with  these  boards  to  give  it.  I  will  not  detain 
you  with  the  very  many  opinions  on  this  point  that  I  might  quote. 
The  experience  in  the  hosiery  and  glove  trade  at  Nottingham  may 
be  r^arded  as  a  type,  and  the  testimoi^  is  that  the  benefits  its 
board  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  has  conferred  upon  the  trades 
are  incalculable.  A  most  friendly  feeling  has  taken  the  place  of 
hostility,  and  confidence  and  mutual  respect  exist  where  formerly 
all  was  suspicion  and  hatred.  Strikes  and  lockouts  are  unknown. 
The  changed  relations  of  employer  and  employed  have  been  recog- 
nized. They  have  met  about  the  same  table  as  equals,  and  out  of 
all  this  have  come  juster  and  truer  views  of  their  rights  and  duties, 
such  views  as  will  make  it  impossible  for  the  old  conditions  to 
return. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  it  is  evident  to  the  most  casual  observer 
that  there  is  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  and  unrest  in  the  labor 
world  that  may  break  forth  into  revolution  without  a  moment's 
warning,  just  what  the  form  and  mode  of  the  outbreak  may  be  no 
one  can  tell.  But  to  predict  that  there  must  be  important  changes 
in  the  relation  of  labor  to  its  environments  in  the  near  foture 
requires  no  remarkable  foresight.  For  one  I  confess  I  do  not  see 
clearly  the  outcome.  But  this  I  do  see,  that  it  is  possible  to  bring 
about  such  antecedent  relations  between  the  capitalist  and  the 
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laborer  that  when  it  does  come  it  will  be  peaceful,  not  warlike ;  that 
it  will  not  take  the  form  of  Mollie  Maguire  outrages  and  Pittsburgh 
riots.  There  is  a  power  in  the  ranks  of  labor  that  is  too  well  organ- 
ized to  be  ignored.  With  a  force  so  numerous  it  is  necessary  to 
come  to  terms.  The  policy  of  repression  will  not  always  suffice ; 
nor  will  this  force  always  allow  itself  to  be  ignored.  Is  it  not  better 
to  persuade  it  to  lay  down  its  arms,  and  to  make  a  better  use  of  its 
power  than  in  many  cases  it  has  done  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  accept 
the  oi^anization  and  continuance  of  unions  as  inevitable,  «and 
endeavor  to  make  them,  in  the  language  of  the  Count  of  Paris,  '^  a 
new  element  of  productive  power  and  an  earnest  pledge  of  peace  ?" 
Something  must  be  done,  and  if  the  world  is  wise  it  will  see  that  it 
be  done  in  the  interest  of  industrial  peace.  To  this  end  I  appeal 
to  the  representatives  of  both  capital  and  labor,  that  in  this  coun- 
try the  method  of  reason  —  that  is,  arbitration  and  conciliation  — 
have  a  trial  at  least  in  the  settlement  of  industrial  disputes. 
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PREFACE. 


The  Ptipers  printed  in  this  Nnmber  complete  the  list  of  snoh 
IS  haye  heen  selected  for  pablication  from  those  read  at  the 
Saratoga  Meeting  in  1879,-^sonie  of  the  omitted  papers  being 
withheld  from  pnblication  at  the  request  of  the  authors,  and 
the  feet  for  other  reasons.  It  has  never  been  the  costom  of  the 
AModatkm  to  print  all  the  Papers  read  at  its  meetings,  or  to 
give  more  than  an  abstract  of  the  discnssions.  The  present 
Nunber  also  completes  the  pablication  of  what  was  pr(»nised  the 
mbecribers  to  tbe  Pablication  Fund  of  1879.  It  is  marked  No. 
^*  in  the  series,  the  preceding  Number,  published  in  December, 
1B79,  haying  been  erroneously  marked  No.  IX,  when  it  should 
^^e  been  No.  X.  Members  who  have  the  number  published  in 
I^eoember,  1879,  will  please  note  this  correction,  and  those,  if  any, 
who  have  not  received  the  number  can  do  so  upon  notifying  the 
•^ttistant  Secretary,  Walter  ChanniDg,  M.  D.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

An  explanation  is  due  to  the  writers  of  Papers  read  at  the 
Saratoga  Meeting  of  1877,  which  the  Executive  Committee  pro- 
posed to  print  in  the  winter  following.  The  necessary  arrangement 
was  made  with  a  publisher,  and  a  selection  from  the  papers  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  an  editor  who  had  undertaken  to  bring 
them  out.  For  some  reason  he  failed  to  perform  his  undertaking, 
^d  jet  retained  the  manuscripts  so  long  in  his  possession  that  it 
Was  impossible  to  comply  with  the  understanding  upon  which  the 
publication  was  to  be  made.  Two  of  these  Papers,  —  those  of 
Prof.  Amos  and  Prof.  Baldwin,  —  are  included  in  the  present 
nmnber.     The  others  have  been  recalled  by  the  writers. 

The  Publication  Committee  hope  to  issue  the  Papers  to  be  read 
at  the  Saratoga  meeting  of  1880,  before  the  close  of  the  calendar 
jear,  if  the  state  of  the  Publication  Fund  will  warrant  it.  The 
Proceedings  of  the  Annual  Conference  of  Charities  will  also  be 
pablished  and  distributed  to  members  of  the  Association,  as  in 
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fonner  years,  shonld  the  oppoitonity  be  afforded  by  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Conference,  which  will  meet  this  year  at  Cleveland  on  the 
29th  of  Jane,  for  a  three  days'  session.  It  is  understood  that  all 
members  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association  have  the 
privil^e  of  attending  the  meetings  of  this  Conference,  although 
they  are  now  held  at  a  different  time  and  place  from  the  meetings 
of  the  Association. 

The  Pablication  Committee  wonld  call  the  attention  of  all  mem- 
bers to  the  amended  Constitution,  printed  on  page  zzx.  of  the 
present  nmnber,  and  to  the  annoancement  of  the  Saratoga  meeting 
of  September,  1880,  which  follows  it.  It  is  hoped  thai  all  mem- 
bers will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  take  part  in  the 
General  Meeting  at  Saratoga,  and  that  the  special  meetings  called 
in  connection  with  the  quarterly  sessions  of  the  Council  in  Decem- 
ber, 1880,  and  March,  1881,  will  be  attended  by  sudi  members  of 
the  Association  as  may  find  it  convenient.  The  new  organization 
of  the  Association  renders  such  meetings  practicable,  and  they  will 
be  found  of  importance  in  extending  the  usefulness  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Boston,  May  8,  1880. 


Ebbata— Age  xzxT.,  Prof.  Henry  is  daeeaaed. 

Fag«  61,  the  **  local  debt,  1878,"  of  New  Jersej  shoold  be  $47,000,000; 
of  Iowa,  $7,967,968.  This  changes  the  totals  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  to 
$650,652,826,  and  $189,999,394.  These  totals,  the  former  of  the  Eastern, 
the  latter  of  the  Western  debts,  should  be  substituted  on  page  62.  The 
excess  of  Eastern  local  debt  then  becomes  $410,652,932.  The  increase  of 
the  two  debts  Is  to  be  changed  on  page  62,  accordingly,  and  in  the  summary 
of  State  and  local  debt  on  page  62,  the  Eastern  total  should  be  $688,720,694, 
instead  of  $628,223,816,  and  the  Western  total  $166,798,267,  instead  of 
$172,826,910. 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION,  1879-80. 


Dnring  the  Saratoga  meeting  of  IS79,  several  Papers  were  read 
before  the  Association  and  its  Departments,  nbich  do  not  appear 
either  in  this  number  of  the  Journal,  or  in  No.  X.  (incorrectly 
numbered  IX.  on  the  cover),  published  in  December.  1679.  A  list 
of  all  the  Papers  read  will  be  found  in  the  early  pages  of  No.  X. 
Among  tliose  omitted  is  tlie  Annual  Report  of  the  General  Secre- 
tary, but  since  some  portions  of  that  Report  contain  iiifonnatiou 
which  the  Publication  Committee  think  it  well  to  print, 
extracts  Irom  it  are  here  subjoined: 
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(Read  at  Sftntoga.  S«ptemb«i  D,  ISiH,  by  F.  B.  Sasihuui.) 

The  American  Social  Science  Association,  which  was  organized 
in  October,  1^65,  now  includes  members  in  more  thnn  half  the 
thirty-eight  States  of  the  Union;  A  few  local  societies  have  been 
organized,  and  of  late  years  these  have  taken  the  form  of  State 
associations,  notably  in  Illinois  and  Indiana.  The  New  York 
State  Charities  Aid  Association  is  praclicallj-  a  social  science 
body,  limited  in  its  work  to  the  questions  treated  by  our  two 
Departments  of  Health  and  Social  Economy.  These  three  State 
societies  are  all  managed  by  women,  and  they  are  at  present  more 
constantly  active  than  our  own  Association,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  their  parent.  The  number  of  our  own  members  has  never  been 
lai^.  Wo  began  in  October,  18G5,  with  about  l.>0  ;  these  increased 
in  1809  to  nearly  600,  then  1^11  away  in  1872-3  to  less  tban  200, 
oud  now  number  between  three  and  four  hundred.  The  illinoia 
Social  Science  Association,  only  two  years  old,  has  probably  more 
members  than  ours.  Of  course-,  with  so  few  laborers,  the  har^'est 
we  have  gathered  in  these  fourteen  years  has  not  been  enormous. 
We  have  chosen  to  plant  new  fields  rather,  or  to  renew  old  fallows, 
leaving  them  to  be  tilled  and  han-ested  by  other  bands.  Our 
Association,  acting  as  a  whole,  or  through  committees,  or  by  its 
indi\idual  members,  is  responsible  since  1805,  for  what  has  been 
done  in  tlie  United  States  for  civil  ser\'ice  reform :  for  the  organi- 
zation of  public  charity  on  a  better  basis  in  many  of  the  States ; 
for  the  establishment  on  this  side  the  ocean  of  schools  which 
teach  the  deaf  to  be  no  longer  dumb ;  for  improvements  in  the 
census  and  statistical  work  in  general :  for  introducing  nurses' 
training    schools ;    for    planting    the   germ   of    tlie    Boston    Art 
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Maseom,  one  of  the  best  in  America ;  for  creating  many  State 
boards  of  health,  and  finally,  the  national  board  appointed  last 
spring ;  for  maintaining  a  sound  policy  in  regard  to  the  currency 
and  tiie  national  debt ;  for  keeping  ap  a  wholesome  agitation  of 
the  prison-discipline  question,  and  organizing  several  new  reforma- 
tory prisons,  particularly  those  in  New  York,  Massachusetts  and 
Indiana;  for  enlightening  the  people  in  regard  to  the  curability, 
classification  and  best  treatment  of  the  insane ;  and  for  many  acts 
of  good  legislation  in  the  several  States  which  our  Association  has 
promoted. 

Thirteen  years  ago  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  the  veteran  sanitary 
refbrmer  of  England,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  English 
Social  Science  Association,  wrote  to  me  in  praise  of  our  action, 
and  expressing  his  belief  that  we  could  do  as  much  in  America  as 
had  ^en  been  done  in  England.     He  went  on  to  say : 

^'  The  English  Association  serves  to  prepare  questions  for  l^s- 
lation.  Our  Pariiament  has  more  to  do  than  it  can  do  properly — 
at  an  events,  by  amateur  l^slation  within  the  usual  time  of  its 
sittings.  It  can  only  give,  sometimes,  not  more  than  a  day's 
attention  to  large  subjects,  which  can  only  be  developed  by  tiie 
attention  for  considerable  periods  of  persons  specially  interested 
in  them.  The  larger  public  meetings  of  our  Association  are 
attended  by  persons  of  all  parties,  and,  indeed,  of  no  political 
IMuty,  and  without  any  of  the  heats  and  animosities,  the  bigotry 
or  the  exclasiveness  displayed  on  political  platforms.  I  hope  your 
new  institution  may  be  the  means  of  getting  important  questions  dis- 
cussed for  which  there  is  no  sufficient  time  or  means  in  your  Legis- 
Istores.  The  annual  meetings  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
will  serve  to  bring  persons  who  give  their  attention  to  special  sub- 
jects, as  sanitarians,  educationists,  law  reformers  and  political 
economists,  into  personal  communication  with  each  other." 

The  anticipations  of  Mr.  Chadwick  have  been  fulfilled  in  the 
history  of  our  Association ;  yet  it  has  been  much  hampered  and 
limited  in  its  action  by  the  small  number  of  its  members  and  by 
its  scanty  income.  Seldom  have  more  useful  results  been  attained 
at  so  small  an  expense ;  but  a  little  greater  outlay  in  publication 
would  have  made  our  results  appear  much  more  conspicuous. 
Never,  I  will  venture  to  say,  has  an  institution  so  meritorious  as 
oars  been  more  modest.  It  worked  in  secret ;  its  right  hand  did 
not  know  what  its  left  hand  was  doing ;  and  it  still  waits  for  the 
ftilfilment  of  the  Scripture  promise,  to  be  rewarded  openly. 

Those  who  remember  the  call,  issued  by  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  State  Charities  in  August,  1865,  for  the  first  meeting  of  our 
Association  in  Boston,  will  no  doubt  recollect  that  it  dwelt  mainly 
on  the  philanthropic  side  of  Social  Science,  with  some  slight 
reference  to  its  statistical  aspect.  Perhaps  it  has  been  too  much 
the  fashion,  both  here  and  in  England,  to  regard  our  new  science 
as  but  another  form  of  philanthropy.     Horace  Greeley,  at  our 
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b  sad  ^"g*""**  fmtsaitna  of  that  recent  metaptjUr- 
ed  iBtotion  wUA  A^  alt  ■*  SocMog^  ; '  nor  does  it  satiB^  the 
'  '  ta£  ■"■—»— I  wbD  fcas beea  Uo^t  to dtTOTee  his  viabes 
tad  MfmatMi  firm  U>  petaeptiMW.  while  be  is  inTcstigii^Bg 
MiBC.  To  HOBf  of  these  aaeatiSc  mat  the  poesibJliCr  of  »  socmJ 
■»*— *M  ii  aot  5M  dsMOMtiJtstl,  lad  if  it  were,  tfaef  woold  draw  s 
hnad  dbiliwliua  beCwvoi  OKh  s  acMai*  sad  phila^nvpf .  Their 
bwiKM  IB.  Aer  SS7-,  W  see  Aiap  ss  the;  ue,  not  as  thef  mi^t 
fe*  or  flq^  to  be.  .ApMBiT  esltrnted  both  aatoral  and  ac»cial 
adanee,  aad  il  wodd  aot  h*T«  sirtiiifrf  Agaaaia,  I  snpftoae,  to  be 
toldttal  thestndj  of  geologr  was  vnqily^  a  nrtnona  or  an  agree- 
ahle  pofsois,  or  that  it  teBdnl  in  a  ffawal  way  to  the  diffiaadoo  of 
kuowled^.  He  aaw  ta  it  something  atoR  defniie  and  important, — 
the  neord  of  Bncouated  ages,  writes  on  tabtea  of  stone,  ia  do 
dodbcfU  hioD^Tpbiea,  by  the  Tery  finger  of  CreatiTe  Wiadom. 
Here  an  the  sibyQine  books  whose  inAIlibte  cfaancters,  as  soon  as 
we  can  tead  thoa  aii^t,  ji™-trai»  the  fbCore  as  weQ  as  the  past ; 
and  geeiogy  is  called  a  aeieDce  because  it  eoaUes  its  Btadenla  to 
predict  iriiSe  they  pmcsibe.  In  aatronoosy  Prof:  Petroe  Socls  the 
aaaw  rale  holds  good,  that  adence  teaches  its  students  to  diaconr 
■nseen  worids  I7  tbe  obserred  patBrbatuDS  of  plaaeta,  and  to 
ibcetcO  tiw  eceeotiic  motiaos  of  sosi-ooeaeinaal  oobwCb. 

Ad  Aawricaa  wiitflr  says,  "  Tbe  great  teA  of  tnie  science  is 
tbspasBJHBtyof  sacceasAd  protfictioD,  ud  its  nxist  perfect  illnstra- 
tioa  is  that  ^vea  by  aotroaioiBy  a  the  vniSed  piedictioas  of  tbe 
noreneots  of  the  heaTotly  bodies.'  '•^  Scieoee,"  be  adds,  "  has 
iBTadad  Ae  donaiB  of  hinian  aooe^  so  little,  sa  yet,  that  in  most 
of  the  braachM  rdating  to  lav  and  gorannMot,  prediction  is  not 
tbon^  at,  except  is  ta  enpirical  way.  as  a  Ibrecast  of  things 
ttdy  to  h^ipcB  ia  the  ftnme,  from  what  has  happened  in  the 
paat."  It  is  ptobaUa  that  this  writer  leaves  too  aiucfa  oat  of  view 
what  wa  caO  etfaica  or  moral  sewnoe,  which  proceeds  by  strict 
JaJaetioB,  if  not  by  iainition,  and  whicta  has  nuicfa  u>  do  with  the 
•daM*  at  socMty.  Still,  far  the  pvescat,  we  most  admit  tbat  the 
tMB  **  acieme "  caanot  be  sgipBed  to  oar  porsuite,  in  ibe  same 
■oaa  dial  ft  deaoibea  ifae  reseazcbea  of  the  geologist,  tbe  chemist 
■ad  the  aatrononer.  Then  is  a  margin  in  social  sdeoce  for  much 
beside*  the  dose  indnctiTe  or  dedoctiTe  prooesaee  by  which  a 
KewtOB,  a  Faraday  or  an  Agassia  anivea  at  his  splendid  results. 

Tet  Ike  methods  of  scgnhing  all  homaa  knowledge  are  easenti- 
■Dy  Iba  sanCf  tboqgh  the  matter  niTestigaled  pteaoibes  its  own 
ftim  of  inqidiy.  The  condoct  of  a  natioD  in  a  grave  political 
crista  ia  ool  to  be  caknlaled  hke  the  elements  of  an  eclipse ;  yet  it 
may  ba  fimaeen  wilhiii  certain  limits :  and  so.  loo.  with  the  lesser 
prdUema  that  Social  Science  baa  to  consider.  And  many  of  these 
a  aie  in  their  nature  both  sdeotiGc  and  philaotbropic  — 
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those,  for  instance,  which  Col.  Waring  and  Dr.  Russell  will  bring 
before  ns  at  this  Saratoga  meeting. 
Let  me  dwell  for  a  moment  on  two  other  points. 

1.  This  Association  has  always  disclaimed  all  responsibility 
for  the  opinions  advanced  by  individuals  at  its  meetings,  either  in 
the  papers  read,  or  in  the  ensuing  debates.  When  inviting  per- 
sons to  read  papers,  as  our  custom  is,  the  aim  has  been  to  select 
those  who  possessed  special  knowledge,  and  held  positive  opinions 
oonceming  their  subjects  ;  but  it  has  not  been  sought  to  array  this 
knowledge  or  marshal  these  opinions  for  the  triumph  of  any  tiieory 
of  politics  or  political  economy.  Certain  practical  measures  in 
government,  such  as  a  reform  of  the  civil  service,  a  return  to  the 
oonstitotional  currency,  by  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  an 
improved  method  of  taking  the  census,  etc.,  have  been  favored  by 
the  Association  from  time  to  time,  but  without  trenching  upon  the 
really  open  questions  about  which  our  members  have  always 
differed,  and  perhaps  always  will.  Upon  these  questions,  also, 
individual  expressions  of  opinion  have  been  welcomed  because  it  is 
chiefly  by  such  statements,  fairly  presented  and  courteously  met, 
that  nseflil  discussion  is  carried  on.  We  have  not  aimed,  however, 
at  ''  a  ftigitive  and  cloistered  virtue,"  as  Milton  said,  which  should 
meekly  avoid  debate  and  devote  itself  to  abstract  meditation  or 
random  theorizing.  We  have  only  sought  to  avoid  those  aimless 
and  fimitless  controversies  wherein  the  disputants  can  neither  agree 
apon  premises  nor  tolerate  an  honest  difference  about  conclusions. 

2.  In  selecting  topics  and  writings  for  its  Greneral  Meetings,  the 
Association  has  been  as  impartial  as  possible.  It  has  not  always 
balanced  one  view  by  another  at  the  same  meeting,  because  this  is 
not  always  feasible ;  but  it  has  invited  and  listened  to  the  most 
diverse  expression  of  opinion.  Thus  in  December,  1865,  at  the 
first  General  Meeting  after  our  organization  in  the  preceding 
October,  the  chief  American  advocate  of  protection,  Henry  C. 
Carey,  of  Philadelphia,  was  invited  to  address  the  Association, 
and  he  took  occasion,  as  he  was  expected,  to  set  forth  very  forcibly 
the  advantages  of  a  protective  tariff.  At  the  last  General  Meet- 
ing in  Saratoga,  (1877,)  we  invited  gentlemen  with  convictions  no 
less  positive  on  the  other  side  to  present  their  argument  in  papers. 
Mr.  Horace  White  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Moore  did  so,  with  much  ability. 
But  we  also  invited  for  the  debate  well-known  protectionist  writers, 
Buch  as  Prof.  Thompson,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  John  L. 
Hayes,  of  Boston,  and,  had  they  been  able  to  accept  the  invitation, 
they  would  have  had  ample  opportunity  to  controvert  the  argu- 
ments of  Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Moore.  So,  too,  with  regard  to 
what  used  to  be  known  —  before  the  administration  of  President 
Hayes  —  as  "the  southern  question" — which  was  for  two 
years  debated  at  Saratoga,  and  upon  which,  in  1877,  three 
southern  gentlemen  of  eminent  ability  —  Mr.  Randolph  Tucker,  of 
Virginia,  Mr.  W.  L.  Treuholm,  of  South  Carolina,  and  Gen.  T. 
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M.  Logan,  now  of  Vii^nia,  but  originally  of  South  Carolin«" 
read  papers  that  attracted  attentjon  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Thej  were  criticized,  both  in  our  meeting  and  in  the  newspapers, 
as  they  well  might  1)6  —  but  they  were  able,  tt&ok  ami  courteous, 
and  they  stated  very  clearly  what  seems  to  be  the  prevailiug 
opinion  in  the  section  to  which  these  writers  belong.  Nothing 
more  plainly  ahowB.  and  probably  nothing  else  has  done  more  to 
convince  the  public,  that  our  Association  b  national  in  fact,  as 
well  as  in  name,  than  the  circmnstance  that  three  such  essays  could 
be  read  and  received  as  these  were  at  Saratoga  in  18TT. 

This  year  another  phase  of  the  sonthem  (juestion  will  be  brought 
before  us,  not  by  the  gentlemen  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  thongh 
these  will  be  welcomed  here  for  its  discussion,  but  by  those  who  a  few 
years  ago  wore  the  badge  and  felt  the  stigma  of  slavery.  I  doubt 
not  the  colored  men  of  the  South  will  speak  as  eloquently  next 
Friday  as  their  former  masters  did  two  years  ago,  for  eloquence  is 
a  southern  gift,  without  respect  to  race,  color  or  previous  condition 
of  servitude.  But,  should  their  argument  fail  in  its  rhetoric  or 
logic,  their  condition  and  inheritance  will  silently  plead  tiieir  caose 
better  than  the  most  skilftil  orator.  Napoleon,  at  St.  Helena, 
walking  one  day  with  a  thoughtless  Englishwoman,  met  in  a 
narrow  and  steep  path  some  laboring  women  carrying  burdens 
upward.  The  emperor  stepped  aiiide  to  let  them  jmss,  the  English- 
woman was  expecting  them  to  make  nay  for  her,  when  Napoleon 
drew  her  aside  with  some  brusqueness,  saying,  "  Res|)ect  the  bur- 
den, madam!"  {Respectez  au  fardeau  madame.)  It  will  be 
well  for  us  to  remember  what  patient  and  laborious  race  is  address- 
ing us,  when  l<'rederick  Douglass  raises  his  voice  in  behalf  of  the 
people  of  his  own  color  at  the  South, 

It  may  be  added  in  this  connection  that,  while  the  Paper  of 
Mr.  DooGLASS  is  printed  in  full  in  this  number  of  the  Journal, 
Prof.  Greener's  reply,  not  being  fliruisbed  by  him  in  full,  coidd 
only  be  given,  in  parts,  by  an  abstract,  The  Publication  Com 
tee  regret  this,  but  found  it  unavoidable. 
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In  oonseqaence  of  the  interest  attaching  to  some  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Annual  Meeting  last  January,  and  in  order  to  keep  the 
members  of  the  Association  f\illy  informed  of  the  business  at  its 
meetings,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  print  here  a  brief  report  of 
the  meeting  in  Boston,  at  which  the  Constitution  was  amended, 
and  notice  was  taken  of  the  death  of  two  distinguished  members  of 
the  Association,  Mrs.  Parkman  and  Dr.  Wines. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association 
for  1880  took  place  at  the  rooms  of  the  Medical  Library,  Boylston 
place,  Boston,  January  14.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
Mr.  Sanborn,  of  Cloncord,  who  said  that,  in  the  absence  of  Presi- 
dent Oilman,  Prof.  Way  land,  of  New  Haven,  would  preside.  In 
issuming  the  chair,  Prof.  Wayland  welcomed  the  members,  and, 
after  congratulating  them  upon  the  convenient  arrangements  for 
the  meeting,  called  for  the  Secretary's  report. 

THE  GENERAL  SECRETABT'S  REPORT. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Association :  — 

I  appear  before  you  today  with  some  diffidence,  not  to  say 
embarrassment,  having,  as  I  supposed  last  September,  positively 
and  finally  withdrawn  from  your  service  as  Secretary, —  uttered 
my  farewells  and  composed  myself,  not  without  the  satisfaction 
that  a  school-boy  feels  at  the  beginning  of  a  long  vacation,  —  to 
welcome  my  successor,  and  try  the  experiment  of  sitting  as  a 
listener  at  our  meetings.  I  assure  you,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
great  capacity  for  listening  and  for  silence,  little  as  you  may 
think  it,  —  but  3*ou  have  not  allowed  me  to  exhibit  that  pleasing 
trait.  I  was  persuaded  by  those  whom  I  could  not  well  refuse, 
that  I  might  continue  to  act  as  Secretary  without  performing 
80  much  active  duty  as  heretofore,  and  I  was  bidden  to  engage 
an  assistant  secretary  and  lay  my  burdens  upon  him,  according  to 
the  good  old  proverb,  which  I  hope  the  young  men  like  as  well  as 
we  do,  —  Juniores  ad  labores^  —  as  we  translate  it,  "  Other  men 
for  counsel,  young  men  for  war."  In  plain  English,  your  Execu- 
tive Clommittee  have  made  me  consent  to  serve  as  your  General 
Secretary  for  some  time  longer  (if  you  choose  to  elect  me),  with 
the  understanding  that  I  may  appoint  an  assistant  secretary,  sub- 
ject to  their  approval.  I  have,  therefore,  appointed  Dr.  Walter 
Channing  —  a  name  well  known  in  this  city  and  elsewhere  —  as 
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my  aesistant,  with  tbe  approval  of  Uie  committ«e,  ftad  be  1 
been  for  three  monlbs  aiding  me  in  tbe  Secretaryship.  Shoald 
the  amendmente  to  tbe  Constituliou,  this  day  proposed,  be  accepta- 
ble to  the  AsBOciatioD,  and  gbould  your  choice  fall  upon  me,  thU 
atrangement  will  be  coDtloued  ;  olberwiee  my  original  parpoee  of 
retiring  will  be  carried  out.  In  either  event,  I  shall  be  content, 
and  shall  remember  with  pleasure  the  cordial  relations  tbat  bare 
existed  these  many  years  between  you  and  your  Secretary. 

Yet  I  cannot  deny  that  the  gradual  removal  by  death  ol  those 
with  whom  we  have  been  accustomed  to  meet  on  these  occasions, 
baa  very  sensibly  affected  my  own  heart.  Without  being  less 
interested,  as  I  trust,  in  what  we  have  to  do,  are  we  not  oonsciotts 
of  weakened  courage  and  diminished  eulbusiasm  for  these  labors, 
as  those  to  whom  we  have  looked  for  encouragement  and  fraternity 
are,  one  by  one,  stricken  down  at  our  side?  Within  the  month  of 
December  two  of  our  companions  in  former  years,  —  Mrs.  Fakk- 
MAR  and  Dr.  Winks,  —  have  died;  the  one  after  a  lingering 
illness,  the  other  suddenly,  and  yet,  for  his  own  work,  in  the  full- 
ness of  time,  having  juat  completed  what  he  often  looked  forward 
to  as  his  flnal  undertaking. 

Makv  Eliot  Pabkuan  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Edmund 
Dwigbt,  of  Boston,  and  by  her  mother  was  connected  with  tbe 
family  of  Eliot,  so  honorably  known  wherever  the  name  of  Boston 
is  mentioned.  Favorably  placed  by  her  birth  and  family  connec- 
tion, she  early  acquired  the  accomplishment  of  a  liberal  education 
In  books  and  in  society ;  was  happily  married,  and  the  centre  of  a 
(Vieudly  circle.  But  she  was  soon  tefl  a  widow,  and  then,  froiu 
the  nurture  and  training  of  her  own  children,  her  affectionate  spirit 
reached  out  to  care  for  and  benefit  those  less  fortunately  placed. 
Mrs.  Farkman  was  one  of  tbe  earliest  of  our  members,  and  served 
for  many  years  on  our  board  of  directors  ;  hut,  of  late,  illness  and 
the  pressure  of  other  cares  have  withdrawn  ber  from  these  and 
from  ber  other  public  work,  and  it  is  nearly  two  years  since  she 
met  with  us.  She  will  be  remembered  by  all  who  had  the  felicity 
of  her  friendship  as  a  singularly  intuitive,  direct  and  earnest 
woman,  too  generous  to  use  unsparingly  her  keen-edged  wit  and 
ber  clear  perception  of  true  and  false ;  a  gifted  person,  destined 
for  happiness,  but  whose  gifts  brought  more  pleasure  to  c 
than  to  herself. 

Dr.  Wines  had  been  our  associate  at  intervals  since  1667,  i 
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met  with  ns  in  Boston  a  year  ago.  Illness  detained  him  from  our 
Saratoga  meeting,  and  he  felt,  too,  the  burden  of  his  closing  work 
resting  heavily  apon  him.  He  was  a  learned  scholar,  a  snccessful 
teacher  and  lecturer,  and  an  author  of  note ;  but  he  will  be  best 
known  from  his  long  and  effective  service  in  the  cause  of  prison 
reform,  which  owed  more  to  him  than  to  any  man  of  our  time. 
He  organized  those  successive  national  and  international  con- 
gresses to  consider  that  subject,  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
past  ten  years  at  Cincinnati,  New  York,  London,  Baltimore,  St. 
Louis  and  Stockholm.  Without  Dr.  Wines  these  assemblies 
would  never  have  met.  The  great  mass  of  information  and 
earnest  opinion  which  they  brought  to  the  world's  notice  was 
mainly  collected  by  him,  or  at  his  request,  by  his  friends  —  from 
whom  he  knew  how  to  exact  as  much  labor  as  they  could  give  — 
though  far  less  than  he  imposed  on  himself.  The  monument  of 
his  toll  is  in  his  printed  volumes,  and  especially  in  this  last  book 
soon  to  issue  from  the  press,  upon  which  he  expended  his  time 
and  his  resources. 

The  Departments  of  Education,  Health  and  Social  Economy 
will  present  their  reports  this  morning,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Jurisprudence  Department  will  say  what  is  needful  concerning  its 
work.  The  general  work  of  the  Association  has  gone  forward  in 
the  past  year,  not  so  fast  as  it  ought,  but  with  useful  results,  and 
in  some  directions  with  increased  activity.  We  have  resumed  our 
poblications,  and  hope  to  continue  them  ;  our  General  Meeting  at 
Saratoga  was  an  admirable  one,  and  has  met  with  a  hearty  response 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  We  still  need  more  members,  and 
more  activity  among  those  members  we  have ;  especially  do  we 
need  to  enlist  young  members,  who  will  hold  and  carry  forward 
what  we  have  gained.  Many  of  our  members,  as  usual,  have 
given  themselves,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Social  Science,  to  labors 
which  benefit  mankind,  and,  in  particular,  that  interesting  move- 
ment known  as  **  Associated  Charity,"  has  by  their  efforts  greatly 
advanced  within  the  past  year.  I  trust  that  you,  Mr.  President, 
and  Mr.  Paine,  of  Boston,  who  know  so  well  what  has  been  done 
in  that  direction,  will  impart  what  you  know  to  the  Association. 
There  are  several  other  topics  that  might  be  brought  forward,  but 
they  will  come  up  incidentally  during  our  debate  this  day. 


xir  iMzaiCAS  soaAi.  sciesce  .usociiTnnr. 

After  the  reading  of  this  Beport,  a  reaolntioa  of  respect  for  the 
nemory  of  iln.  Pafknua  w«a  offered  l>r  BCr.  T.  C.  A1D017',  and 
one  re/erring  to  Dr.  Wines  bjr  Colonel  Curoll  D.  Wright.  Both 
were  adopted  as  folloirs : 

Raotttd,  —  ThU  in  ibe  deatli  ofHn.  Vlaxy  EliM  Fufanaa,  ihii  A>- 
•ocbuiua  ha*  lo*l  ooe  of  ita  mon  Tilaed,  and  for  man;  jemn  on*  of  (U 
BiofI  adiie  mi-iDben,  who  euljr  perc(ri>«d  uii]  veil  ondentood  hew  tm- 
porUnt  i*  llw  irorfc  at  SocUl  Science  in  Amenca,  and  «ho  fiutliftillT 
pcrfametl  her  pan  of  it.  In  common  with  oUict  orgaataations  to  vliich 
•he  gaTe  her  time  and  inSaence,  ve  lament  her  d««th.  br  which  *a  man;' 
good  caiuv*  hare  been  ilepriTed  of  ■  warm  and  efBcicnl  (opport. 

Saotvrd, — That  the  Ulc  Dr.  Wines,  loog  a  inember  ami  an  oSrar 
of  thi«  jtiaociation.  in  vhicb  be  ha«  h>  oQen  pleaded  the  unte  tlnu  la? 
neareit  bia  bean  —  Priton  Befonn  —  mnn  e>er  be  admired  for  the  ain- 
ceriij  of  hi*  character,  the  eocru  of  hi»  benevolence,  and  the  rare  cnm- 
trination  of  talent*  and  indnatr;  whirb  his  proloni;ed  and  most  navfbl  life 
eihibiltnL  In  him  haa  been  renewed  the  nntinng  plulanthnip;  of  Howard, 
whiMv  disciple  he  wa«,  and  wbo«e  I^achings  he  dexeloped  into  a  a^steni  aa 
complete  In  detail  ai  it  wu  far-reaching  in  iu  application. 

Sttoirtd, — That  the  American  Serial  Science  Awwciation,  whnae 
fonnden  and  drat  promoten  are  grsdoally  ceasing  from  their  Mulld; 
labor*,  will  be  ■<  fortunate  u  ita  aiina  and  bopei  deaente.  if  it  ahall  com- 
mand hereafler  the  aervicea  of  membera  so  deroled  and  ao  enlightened  •> 
those  whom  we  today  lament  and  commemarale. 

Before  putting  to  vote  the  resolution  relating  to  Dr.  WiaeB. 
Professor  Wajlaud  said : 

The  death  of  Dr.  Wiues  removes  from  the  ranks  of  tbis  Associa- 
tion one  of  its  oldest,  most  active  and  most  valued  memhers. 
To  the  cause  of  prison  reform,  which  be  advocated  with  such 
nnwearied  perseverance  and  such  intelligent  zeal  for  nearly  tt?enty 
yesrs,  the  loss  is  well-nigh  irreparable.  It  is  probably  quite 
safe  to  say  that  no  man  in  this  country  or  in  any  country  has  done 
so  much  within  the  last  two  decades  to  elevate  penology  into  a 
a  real  and  recognized  science  as  the  distingnished  philanthropist 
whose  services  these  resolutions  are  designed  to  commemorate. 
Appointed  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Prison  Association  in  1862, 
be  soon  discovered  that  the  blunders  and  abuses  which  so  generally 
characterized  prison  management  in  this  country  could  only  be 
remedied  by  the  general  diffusion  of  correct  information  as  to  the 
causes  of  crime,  the  true  object  of  punishment  and  the  best  means 
of  securing  Uie  reformation  of  the  offender.  But  not  satisfied 
with  endeavoring  to  enlighten  the  public  sentiment  of  his  own 
State  on  these  points,  the  energies  of  Dr.  Wines  were  speetlily 
employed  in  the  Tormation  of  a  National  Prison  Association,  results 
ing  in  five  National  Prison  Congresses,  held  in  as  many  different 
cities  of  the  United  States.  In  these  meetings  questions  relating 
to  crime,  penal  law,  prison  discipline  and  kindred  topics  were  dis- 
cussed by  well-inforroed  delegates  from  many  States.  The  debates 
were  fully  reported,  were  published,  and  were  circuUted  through- 
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OQt  the  land,  awakening  an  ever-increasing  interest  and  stimala- 
ting  farther  investigation.    • 

Bat  the  philanthropic  zeal  of  Dr.  Wines  was  not  boanded  by  the 
limits  of  his  own  country.  The  International  Prison  Congress  of 
London  in  1872,  of  Stockholm  in  1878,  which  owed  their  existence 
to  his  efforts,  attested  alike  the  breadth  of  his  humanity  and  the 
respect  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  leading  prison  reformers  in 
every  Christian  nation.  And  now,  too  feeble  to  continae  his 
active  labors,  and  having  reached  the  age  at  which  he  might  well 
have  claimed  entire  immunity  from  further  service,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  preparation  of  the  work  which  fitly  crowns  his  ase- 
M  life,  and  will  most  honorably  i>erpetuate  his  memory  —  '^  The 
State  of  Prisons  and  of  Child-Saving  Institutions  in  the  Civilized 
World.''  The  Secretary's  report  has  already  called  your  attention 
to  the  importance  and  value  of  this  forthcoming  volume.  As  yoa 
are  all  aware.  Dr.  Wines  lived  to  complete  it,  but  died  while  it 
was  passing  through  the  press.  The  closing  paragraph  contains 
the  expression  of  an  earnest  hope  that  some  benevolent  person 
will  famish  the  International  Prison  Commission  with  the  means  •f 
carrying  on  its  work  of  education  and  reform,  and  concludes  his 
enumeration  of  the  rewards  which  will  follow  such  judicious 
liberality  with  these  words,  which  we  may  well  apply  to  our 
departed  friend :  '^  His  name  will  be  inscribed  high  on  the  roll  of 
fame,  as  the  deliverer  of  those  who  ^  were  ready  to  perish.' " 

Other  members  followed  Prof.  Wayland,  and  alluded  to  the 
efforts  of  Mrs.  Parkman  in  establishing  a  Training  School  for 
Norses  in  Boston,  and  to  the  characteristics  of  Dr.  Wines.  The 
resolutions  were  then  adopted,  and  the  Association  proceeded  with 
the  business  before  it. 

REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER. 

The  Treasurer,  Hamilton  A.  Hill,  presented  his  annual  report, 
showing  that  the  receipts  of  the  year  have  been  $1,996.59 ; 
expenses,  $1,870.22,  cash  on  hand,  $126,37. 

AjiERicAK  Social  Science  Association, 

In  account  with  Hamilton  A.  Hill,  Treasurer, 
1879.  Dr. 

To  CMh  paid  for  salaries  of  1878,  January  and  February,  1879,  $637  60 

**    rent,  to  June  30, 225  00 

**    Rand,  Arery  &  Co.,  printing, 166  00 

**    A.  J.  Wright,                   " 147  80 

**    Tolman  &  White,            »» 342  40 

**    printing,  sundries, 41  46 

**    office  expenses,  including  stationery,  postages,  treas- 
urer and  clerk  hire, 241  07 

"           "    Saratoga  meeting, 80  00 

To  balance  to  new  account  (cash  on  hand), 126  37 

$1,996  69 
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By  balance  tram  old  account,  ISW, 
"  sundry  frea  collected, 
"  subscription  tu  publicKtiun  fiuid  and  a 
of  publications,    .... 


HAMILTON   A.   HILL,   Treatvrrr. 


The  report  was  aocepted,  and  the  Departments  were  tben  cal 
upon  for  tbeir  aosual  Reports.  That  of  the  EducatioDal  De] 
ment  was  as  follows : 
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Of  the  many  subjeets  vitAl  to  educational  progrefta  in  this  conn- 
try,  three  only  will  be  offered  by  this  Department  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  Association.  First,  the  result  of  the  recent 
effort  made  by  the  city  of  Boston  to  begin  the  systematic  traiDing 
of  girls  for  the  higher  education ;  second,  some  questions  to  be 
considered  before  steps  are  taken  to  permanently  engrafl  tecbufcal 
industrial  instruction  upon  the  common  school  system  ;  and,  third, 
the  increasing  necessity  for  a  more  complete  aad  thorough  super- 
intendence of  the  public  schools,  especially  those  of  M&ssaohusetU. 

HIGBER   EDUCATION  FOB  WOXEN.  ^H 

The  privilege  of  being  systematically  and  properly  fitt«d  ^1 
pursue  a  coUegiale  course  of  study  was  so  long  denied  to  the  girls 
of  Boston,  that  it  is  with  special  gratification  that  this  Department 
reports  upon  the  present  condition  of  the  Girls'  Latin  School. 
Opening  in  the  middle  of  the  school  year  of  1878,  under  conditions 
likely  to  discourage  all  but  the  most  determined,  the  average 
attendance  during  the  remainder  of  that  year  was  28.  The  acces- 
sions made  in  the  September  following,  brought  up  the  average  to 
75,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  present  school  year,  the  school 
numbered  108 ;  therefore,  in  a  little  more  than  a  year  and  a  half, 
the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  has  increaseil  ft'om  Z8  to  108 ; 
although  from  one-fottrth  to  one-third  of  those  who  have  applied 
for. admission  have,  on  examination,  been  rejected;  showing  in 
this  community  an  encouraging  demand  for  the  classical  instni 
tion  of  girls.    Every  applicant  admitted  is  required  to  preset 
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certificate  of  inteotion  to  parsae  a  collegiate  coarse  of  stody. 
This  coarse  of  preparatory 'study  covers  a  period  of  six  years, 
which  the  papil  should  enter  upon  at  the  age  of  twelve  years. 
We  are  informed  that  an  excellent  spirit  pervades  the  school,  and 
the  fact  that  all  are  working  with  a  common  object — preparation 
for  a  collegiate  course  of  study  —  gives  an  earnestness  of  purpose 
which  is  extremely  hopeful  for  the  continued  success  of  the  school. 
The  teachers  and  scholars  manifestly  co5perate  with  one  another, 
to  make  the  school  the  best  possible  both  in  character  and  scholar- 
ship ;  while  the  testimony  of  the  parents  corroborates  that  of  the 
popils,  in  their  expressions  of  enjoyment  in  their  school  life.    The 
only  disadvantage  under  which  the  school  labors  appears  to  be,  — 
the  lack  of  a  proper  supply  of  reference  books  in  history  and 
literature. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

Local  authorities,  more  especially  in  Boston,  seem  disposed  to 
take  measures  to  test  public  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  industrial 
schools.  Some  persons  who  are  deeply  interested  in  the  discus- 
sion of  this  question  desire  information  upon  certain  points. 

1.  Are  the  persons  who  petition  to  have  industrial  education 
engrafted  upon  our  public  school  system,  themselves  artisans  or 
the  sons  of  artisans ;  such  persons  as  would  in  other  departments 
be  called  experts? 

2.  Do  the  parents  who  provide  their  sons  with  instruction  in 
dancing,  violin  and  piano  playing,  riding,  swimming  and  rowing, 
also  provide  them  with  benches,  tools,  and  competent  teachers,  in 
various  industries?  In  other  words,  have  the  resources  for  indus- 
trial instruction  in  the  homes  of  the  people  been  drawn  upon  to 
their  utmost,  or  have  they  been  stimulated  to  any  unusual  activity 
by  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  ? 

3.  Do  the  trustees  of  asylums  and  homes  for  orphans  insist 
opon  any  systematic  instruction  for  such  helpless  persons  and 
children  as  come  under  their  charge  ? 

4.  How  far  do  the  trades  themselves,  through  their  natural 
demands  and  limitations,  encourage  and  perfect  such  systematic 
training? 

These  questions,  together  with  the  present  results  from  well 
endowed  industrial  schools,  such  as  the  Free  Institute  at  Worcester, 
^e  Worthy  the  attention  of  this  Association,  which  may  well  be 


•*  I  .'^  M» 
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sad  defibcntie  hi  ite  oliMrnrtioBt  aad  eoadHioMi  on 


Li  fleoordmoe  with  the  foggcstion  mde  bj  tiiis  DqMTtnient  at 
the  Ijst  meeting  of  this  A—ocMtioit,  we  oAer  fiir  joor  mpedal  oob- 
nderation  the  sobfect  of  State  sad  Coanlj  Supcrmteiidaiee  of 
Sdboc^;  mflttJDg  place  topi CBtnt  this  wtjectfordwcnwioo^riaee 
yew  Kngland^  rnote  than  anj  other  aectkn  of  the  eonntty^DeglecIa 
toproride  for  a  oomplete  and  systematic  superintendence  of  all  its 
poblic  schools.  That  we  hare  good  schools  in  New  England,  and 
many  of  them,  is  certainly  true ;  hot  do  not  these  depend  npon  the 
accidental  and  rarying  interest  oi  smaU  commnnities,  instead  of 
npon  a  harmonions  and  complete  system  of  paUic  instmction, 
which  makes  its  life  and  force  siosr  felt  wh««  it  is  siaif  needed,  in 
poor  and  isolated  districts? 

This  Department  is  indebted  to  the  Mawachnsctts  Board  of 
Education,  for  interesting  information  relatii^  to  the  practice  and 
experience  of  thirty-one  different  States  of  the  Union,  tooching  the 
question  of  State  and  County  Superintendence  of  Sdiools.  A 
circular  letter  was  sent  out  in  October,  1879,  by  the  Secretary  of 
this  Board,  to  the  heads  of  public  instruction  in  the  yarions  States, 
propounding  a  series  of  questions. 

To  the  first  question,  *^  Have  you,  in  your  State,  district  or 
county  superintendents  ?"  —  Maine  answers,  **No;  but  such 
superintendence  in  Ter^'  much  needed ;  the  town  committees  act 
u[K>n  the  go-as-you-please  principle,  with  very  poor  resnlta."  Xew 
Hampshire  has  town,  but  no  county,  superintendence.  VermofU 
has  no  county  or  district  superintendence,  and  dismisses  the  sub- 
ject in  four  brief  lines.  Massachusetts  has  no  county  or  district 
superintendents,  but  is  awakening  to  a  sense  of  the  need  of  a 
revision  of  the  State  law,  which  shall  authorize  such  superintend- 
ence. Connecticut  has  no  county  or  district  superintendento,  but 
has  a  State  agent,  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  the  law  against 
employing  untaught  children.  Rhode  Island^  like  New  Hamp- 
shire, requires  each  town  to  elect  or  appoint  a  superintendent,  but 
these  legal  provisions  are  complied  with  reluctantly  in  some  cases, 
and  with  so  little  dcfiniteness  of  plan  or  unity  of  purpose  in  others, 
as  to  greatly  limit  the  good  resulte  which  ought  to  be  expected. 

Delaware  and  the  District  of  Columbia  report,  that  their  small 
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territory  renders  such  officers  unnecessary.  Ohio  has  no  district 
or  coanty  superintendents,  bat  the  adoption  of  this  system  has 
long  been  urged  upon  the  legislature ;  and  the  educators  of  the 
State  are  unitedly  working,  with  ardent  hopes  of  a  satisfactory 
result.  From  Missouri^  we  hear  that  ^^  the  lack  of  county  superin- 
tendents is  a  curse  to  our  school  system,  and  the  efforts  looking  to 
the  establishment  of  county  supervision  will  not  be  relaxed  till  the 
improvement  is  accomplished."  This  completes  the  list,  so  far  as 
known,  of  States  which  have  no  systematic  State  and  county 
superintendence. 

3^(nr  York  has  adopted  a  system  of  school  commissioners,  with 
which  it  expresses  dissatisfaction,  and  is  now  seeking  to  substitute 
for  this  a  State  Board  of  Education,  with  county  and  district 
superintendents.  Kansas  has  an  unsatisfactory  system  of  State 
and  county  supervision,  but  reports  that  ^^  although  the  State  law 
may  be  unsatisfactory,  the  principle  on  which  the  law  is  founded 
is  correct." 

Of  the  twenty  other  States  heard  from,  all  have  adopted  the 
system  of  State  and  county  superintendence  of  schools,  and  now 
consider  such  a  method  ^^  indispensable  to  the  complete  success  of 
the  public  school  system."  Such  testimony  as  the  following,  from 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Pennsylvania,  is  suggestive  to  every 
one  interested  in  education.     He  says : 

This  system  of  State  and  coanty  supervision,  has  constantly 
grown  in  favor  in  this  State  since  its  adoption  in  1854.  Whatever 
of  unity,  power  and  life  oar  system  of  public  instruction  possesses, 
it  owes,  in  a  large  measure,  to  its  county  and  city  superintendents. 
It  is  its  right  arm,  and,  at  the  hands  of  these  superintendents,  the 
schools  of  Pennsylvania  have  not  only  experienced  a  reform,  but 
have  Qodergone  a  revolution. 

Indiana  reports  "  that  county  supervision  is  the  most  valuable 
school  agency  in  the  State ;  "  Illinois,  "  that  such  supervision  is 
even  more  useful  in  small  towns  than  in  cities,  where  the  inexpe- 
rienced teachers  can  more  readily  receive  assistance  and  counsel 
from  their  associates."  Nebraska  finds  this  system  especially 
Qseful  in  preventing  waste  of  school  funds.  In  Colorado,  the 
State  superintendent  says,  '^  having  had  considerable  experience  in 
the  system  we  have  organized  here  in  Colorado,  and  in  the  lack  of 
system  which  prevails  in  New  England,  I  believe  this  to  be  better 
in  eveiy  point  of  comparison.     The  West  owes  to  New  England, 
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and  to  MassAchusetts,  a  debt,  in  mstters  educational,  it  can  never 
pay ;  and  yet,  in  some  directiona,  we  believe  we  hare  outgroira 
and  improved  the  tnethixls  still  followed  by  our  bratbent  aad  siatora 
at  the  old  homestead."  When  we  consider  tbe  backwardness  of 
MaBsauhusetts  in  this  matter  or  systematic  and  thorough  superin- 
tendence or  its  schools,  it  is  bamiliating  to  rend  an  appeal  like  this 
fVom  the  State  of  Louisiana,  where  the  superintendent  saya :  '•  It 
will  strengthen  the  friends  of  an  enlightened  system  of  edncation 
in  this  State  to  learn,  that  the  State  Board  of  E<li)caUon  in  Massa- 
chusetts approves  and  justifies  the  esistence  of  county  superintend- 
ents as  an  essential  feature  of  a  public  school  system." 

To  recapitulate,  then,  we  find  that  new  and  improved  methods 
of  carrying  forward  public  instruction  have  been  adopted  by  all 
the  middle  States,  but  Delaware,  all  but  two  or  three  of  the 
Soutbern  States,  (the  latter  since  the  close  of  the  war),  and  all  of 
the  Western  States  but  Ohio  and  Uissouri.  New  England  sliU 
follows  in  many  respects  the  primitive  caetoms  of  two  hundred 
years  ago,  when  the  population  was  sparse  and  the  country  poor, 
and  before  it  felt  the  thrill  of  the  telegraph  or  telephone,  or  the 
rush  and  roar  of  factories  and  railroads.  Each  New  England 
Stale  feels,  to  a  greater  or  less  d^ree,  its  deficiencies,  and  looks 
to  Massachusetts  to  talce  the  first  step  in  casting  off  the  old  and 
close  fitting  garment,  suitable  to  its  youth,  but  cramping  and 
confining  tlie  powers  of  its  maturity. 

Acting  then  not  from  theory  but  from  the  example  Aimished  by 
the  long  and  successful  experience  of  twenty  one  States  of  the 
Union,  this  Department  recommends  that  the  Social  Science 
Association  should  give  its  infiuence  to  aid  and  encourage  the 
friends  of  sound  education,  everywhere,  in  introducing  such  a 
revision  of  the  laws  in  those  States  whore  it  has  not  already  been 
accomplished,  as  shall  speedily  secure  a  thorough  and  systematic 
Guperintondence  of  all  the  public  schools,  free  fVom  political  or 
sectarian  influences. 

With  thi?  special  recommendation  this  Department  closes 
its  report,  assured  that  practical  results  will  follow  from  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  a  principle  so  widely  accepted,  and  so  essential  to  the 
harmonious  and  systematic  development  of  our  common  schools, 
and  the  enforcement  of  statute  laws  IVamed  with  a  wholesome  care 
for  the  protection  of  the  community  from  the  barbarism  of 
ignorance. 

I  have  only  to  add  that,  on  the  request  of  Miss  Elizabeth 
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Peabodj,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Jnstin  Winsor,  a  special  committee 
was  appointed  by  this  Department,  at  the  Saratoga  meeting,  to 
report  to  the  Association  ^^  apon  the  work  accomplished  by  kinder- 
gartens in  this  country,  and  the  desirability  of  encouraging  their 
fbrther  development."  Prof.  Harris,  of  St.  Louis,  Mrs.  Emily 
Talbot,  of  Boston,  and  Dr.  Henry  Barnard,  of  Hartford,  compose 
this  committee.  Further  time  is  asked  before  making  any  report 
to  the  Association;  but  the  subject  will  be  brought  forward  in 
September,  1880. 

A  statement  relative  to  industrial  education  was  made  by  Mr. 
T.  C.  Amory,  and  the  importance  of  such  education  was  warmly 
orged.  The  need  of  it  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  artisans  of  this  section  of  the  country  are  not  natives 
of  the  country  but  of  foreign  birth.  Too  many  of  the  young 
men  bom  here  are  drawn  away  to  the  West  in  consequence  of  not 
finding  employment  here.  The  fact  that  persons  carrying  on 
mechanical  business  do  not  generally  care  to  take  apprentices  was 
noted.  Tlie  action  of  the  city  authorities  of  Boston  favorable  to 
indostrial  education  was  spoken  of  as  encouraging,  and  it  was 
itated  that  two  funds,  amounting  to  $500,000,  would  probably  be 
ivailable  in  co5peration  with  the  project  of  the  city,  which  con- 
templates an  appropriation  of  $15,000  for  a  beginning.  It  was 
predicted  that  these  schools  would  be  nearly  or  quite  self-support- 
LDg  when  fully  organized  and  equipped. 

Professor  Whitaker,  of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  made  a 
statement  of  what  has  already  been  done  in  this  country  relative 
to  such  schools,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  movement  is  very 
general.  The  Naval  School  at  Annapolis,  the  Maine  State  College, 
Girard  College,  Washington  College  of  St.  Louis,  and  institutions 
m  other  States,  were  mentioned  as  being  engaged  in  such  tuition. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  in  continuation  of  the  subject  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Amory,  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  described  the  methods 
DOW  in  vogue  for  instruction  in  the  mechanic  arts,  showing  that 
they  are  defective.  Special  reference  was  made  to  the  successful 
operation  of  the  industrial  department  of  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, and  it  was  urged  that  the  system,  with  certain  modifica- 
tioDs,  might  be  applied  to  penal  institutions,  so  that  prisoners 
would  have  some  knowledge  of  a  trade  by  which  they  might  at  the 
end  of  their  term  be  able  honestly  to  earn  their  living. 
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After  the  discussion  on  Industrial  EdacatioD  had  proceeded  Wf- 
some  time,  a  comniitt«e  of  the  AeaociattOD,  to  nbom  bad  been  re- 
ferred the  subject  of  School  Superintendence,  reported,  through 
Prof,  Watson,  of  Boalon,  that  the  following  Memorial  ooght  to  be 
adopted  by  the  Association,  and  it  was  so  voted,  after  ample  dis- 
cussion. The  Memorifll  was  soon  after  presented  in  the  Massa- 
uhiisetls  House,  with  tbo  signatures  appended,  by  Mi 
A.  Bill,  of  Boston,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  EMucatioB 


MEMORIAL. 


ilUM)      J 


To  the  Honorable  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  RfpreaetUatiw*  of 
llie  Commonwealth  of  Maesadiusetti,  in  Oeneral  Court  aa»ejnbted: 

The  undersigned,  in  behalf  of  the  Educational  Department  of 
the  American  Social  .Science  Association,  respectfully  |)etitioii 
your  boDoruble  bodies  to  estahliab  a  more  complete  and  systematic 
supervision  of  the  public  schools  in  Mnssactiuaetta  by  the  appoiot- 
ment  of  county  superintendents.  It  appears  ftx}m  information 
obtained  by  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  from  thirty-one 
States  of  the  Union,  that  in  twenty  of  those  States  the  system  of 
State  ami  County  su  peri  nte  ode  nee  has  been  adopted  and  is  re- 
garded as  indispeusable  to  the  complete  success  of  the  public  school 
system. 

For  evidence  as  to  the  value  of  the  method  proposed,  reference 
is  made  to  the  report  submitted  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of 
the  Social  Science  Association,  a  copy  of  which  is  appended. 


(Signed) 


Fkanois  Wait, and, 

F.  B.  Sanbork, 

G.  Washington  Warii&n,j 
D.  F.  Lincoln, 
William  B.  Rogkhs, 
Cauroll  D.  Wright, 
Wm.  Watson, 
TuouAS  C.  Amort, 
Geo.  T.  Anoell, 
Nathan  Ali.ek, 
Walter  Cbanning, 
Mes.  I.  T.  Talbot. 


BosTOK,  Jan.  15,  IB80. 


Upon  the  report  of  this  committee,  the  memorial  was 
nnanimously  referred  by  the  Legislature  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, with  instructions  to  report  to  the  next  Legislature  a  detailed 
plan  of  superintendence  for  the  schools  of  the  Commonweattb, 
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REPORT  OF  THE  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT. 

Dr.  D.  F.  Lincoln,  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
presented  the  following  report  for  the  year  1879  : 

This  Department  has  at  present  no  Chairman,  owing  to  the  resig- 
nation of  Hon  Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  of  Newport.     A  few  meetings 
have  recently  been  held  in  order  to  promote  a  proposed  reform  in 
the  practice  of  medicine,  more  particularly  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts.    The  measures  which  the  Department  favors  have  been 
embodied  in  a  petition  to  the  General  Court,  have  been  mentioned 
in  the  Governor's  message  this  year,  and  are  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Health  of  the  Legislature.     There  is  at  this  moment 
nothing  to  state  in  regard  to  the  plans  of  the  gentlemen  who  are 
acting  as  a  sub-committee  for  the  Department,  and  who  will  exert 
their  influence  at  the  proper  time  as  may  seem  good  to  them.     It 
may,  however,  be  well  to  state  for  the  general  information  of  the 
public,  that  this  Department  desire  the  establishment  of  a  board 
of  examiners,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Grovernor  and  Council,  repre- 
seDting  all  three  of  the  so-called  schools  of  practice  in  this  Com- 
monwealth, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  examine  in  the  future  all 
persoDS  who  intend   to  commence  the   practice  of  medicine   in 
Massachusetts,  and  to  confer  licenses  upon  those  found  fitted  to 
do  80 ;  also,  that  a  penalty  be  imposed  upon  all  found  practicing 
medicine  in  the  State  without  sanction  —  no  such   penalty  now 
existing.     Such  a  law  as  is  here  proposed  has  been  fouud  very 
Qsefal  in  limiting  quackery  in  Canada,  and  in  some  of  our  own 
States. 

The  proposed  measure  mentioned  by  Dr.  Lincoln  in  his  Report 
was  brought  up  for  discussion  later  in  the  day,  and  a  Memorial  to 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  favor  of  some  such  measure  was 
adopted,  with  some  opposition.  This  Memorial  was  presented  in 
^  Legislature,  and  several  committee  hearings  on  the  subject 
were  had,  but  no  bill  was  reported.  The  Association  has  appointed 
committees  in  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut  and  Vermont  to  consider 
the  same  question  there. 
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BEPOBT  OF   THE  SOCIAL  ECONOMY  DEFABTMBNT,  FOB  THE 

TEAB  1879. 

(Bead  at  tbe  Annual  Meeting  in  Boston,  Jannaiy  14, 1879,  by  tbe  zetliing  Beeietu^, 

F.  B.  Sahbokn,  of  Concord.) 

The  report  firom  the  DepartmeDt  of  Social  Eoonomj  was  Hbea 
read,  as  follows : 

Six  years  ago,  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  late  Mrs.  Parkmin, 
and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  late  Dr.  Howe — both  of  whom, 
along  with  other  rare  and  noble  qualities,  had  a  genius  for  philiii- 
thropy — you  established  this  Department  of  Social  Economy,  in 
addition  to  the  four  Departments  then  existing  in  our  Assoclatioo. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  with  those  who  are  gone,  and  with 
others  whom  I  see  present,  on  the  committee  of  organization  for 
the  new  Department,  at  whose  request  I  undertook  the  duties  of 
Secretary,  in  addition  to  those  of  €reneral  Secretary,  which  then  htd 
very  recently  been  assigned  to  me.  These  special  duties  have  ben 
performed,  in  one  way  or  another,  and  with  much  aid  fh>m  other 
members,  until  now,  when  it  seems  proper  that  a  special  Secretsij 
for  this  Department  should  be  elected.  I  therefore  retire,  todif, 
firom  the  position,  asking  permission  to  nominate  as  my  succetBor, 
Dr.  Walter  Channing,  of  Brookline,  who,  in  addition  to  the  geoetil 
qualifications  of  youth  and  indQstr}%  desirable  in  a  secretary,  has  a 
particular  acqQaintance,  from  study  and  experience,  with  some  of 
the  more  important  subjects  assigned  to  this  Department.  In 
excusing  me  fh>m  this  portion  of  our  work,  you  may  natorallj 
expect  some  account  of  my  stewardship,  which  shall  be  briefly 
given. 

It  was  assumed,  at  the  outset  of  our  labors  in  this  Department 
that,  among  tbe  many  interpretations  which  the  general  term 
**  Social  Economy,"  might  receive,  we  should  devote  ourselves 
particularly  to  that  which  made  it  synonymoas  with  the  cause  of 
the  poor ;  or,  as  Mrs.  Dall  expressed  it  at  the  founding  of  cor 
Association,  *^tbe  relation  of  the  gifted  and  educated  toward  the 
weak,  the  witless  and  the  ignorant."  It  was  this  phase  of  Sodsl 
Economy  that  presented  itself  habitually  to  Dr.  Howe  and  to  Mrs. 
Parkman,  and,  with  both,  the  needs  of  the  poor  implied  more  than 
could  be  met  by  the  formula,  "  Depart  in  peace !  be  ye  warmed  and 
fed."  They  looked  beyond  material  necessities  to  the  relief  of 
spiritual  poverty  by  sympathy,  by  amusement,  by  the  gentle  and 
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deTttmg  ministrations  of  art,  and  those  higher  infinenoes  which 
affection  and  religion  inspire.     ''  There  came  to  Mr.  George  Her- 
bert at  Bemerton,"  says  Izaak  Walton,  in  his  life  of  that  saintly 
person,  '^  a  poor  old  woman  with  an  intent  to  acquaint  him  with 
her  necesntoos  condition,  as  also  with  some  troubles  of  her  mind. 
Having  with  patience  heard  and  understood  her  wants  —  and  it  is 
some  relief  for  a  poor  body  to  be  but  heard  with  patience  —  he 
oamforted  her  with  his  counsel ;  but,  because  that  cost  him  noth- 
ing, he  relieved  her  with  money,  too,  and  so  sent  her  home  with  a 
cbeerfhl  heart,  praising  God  and  praying  for  him."     May  we  never 
cany  Social  Science  or  '^  associated  charity"  so  far  as  to  forget 
this  p^-sonal    charity,  upon    which    our  whole  social   economy 
depends  for  its  warm  life-blood. 

Following  this  general  course  of  phUanthropy,  our  Department 
^ve  much  time,  in  its  first  and  second  years,  to  the  subject  of 
Homes  for  the  People  in  cities,  and  amusements  for  those  who 
occupy  these  homes.  The  first  paper  submitted  by  the  Department 
Committee  was  on  the  last-named  topic,  and  was  written  by  Mrs. 
Pariunan.  It  was  short,  and  by  no  means  exhausted  the  subject 
(or  the  reader,  as  some  of  our  papers  do,  I  fear) ,  but  it  sounded 
the  key-note  in  a  few  striking  passages.  After  suggesting  public 
tableaux,  with  poetical  and  humorous  recitation  '^by  some  high- 
spirited,  sweet-voiced  person "  for  the  f^ee  entertainment  of  poor 
people,  Mrs  Parkman  said :  '^  Let  us  try  to  fhmish  their  memories 
and  imaginations  with  some  of  the  traditions  that  are  winning  and 
stately  and  potent  in  our  own.  To  do  this  effectually,  it  must  be 
done  sympathetically ;  and,  if  well  done,  it  may  at  once  amuse  the 
poor,  and  cause  them  and  us  to  feel  that  they  are  of  one  blood 
with  ourselves."  Of  late,  and  particularly  during  the  last  j'ear, 
these  early  investigations  of  our  department  have  been  discon- 
tinued, since  they  had  been  vigorously  taken  up  by  others.  Much 
of  our  activity  has  gone,  latterly,  into  the  work  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities,  which  Mrs.  Parkman  also  had  some  share 
in  calling  together,  nearly  six  years  ago,  at  New  York.  The  twig 
oar  department  then  planted  has  taken  deep  root  and  become  a  vig- 
orous tree,  growing  quite  beyond  the  space  we  could  afford  it.  In 
order  to  explain  clearly  what  this  Conference  is,  and  how  related  to 
our  Association,  I  reported  upon  it  at  some  length  to  the  Saratoga 
meeting  last  September,  and  with  your  permission,  in  advance  of 
its  publication  in  the  Journal  of  Social  Science,  I  will  distribute  a 
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few  newspaper  Blips  of  this  report,  which  I  happen  to  have,  : 
the  members  now  present,  instead  of  taking  time  lo  repeat  what 
was  then  said."  lu  the  same  SaraU^a  report  jou  wiU  find  meotioa 
made  of  the  closing  work  of  our  late  colleague,  Dr.  Wines,  whose 
death  we  so  much  lament,  and  whose  book  no  member  of  our 
Department,  no  student  of  Social  Economy  can  afford  to  neglect. 
In  1874,  Dr.  Wines  joined  with  aome  members  of  our  Department 
Committee  in  a  report  on  his  own  subject  of  Prison  Reform,  but 
rince  thco  has  carried  on  his  great  work  separately,  with  sucb 
occasional  aid  as  we  could  render  him  in  the  organizatioa  of 
meetings  and  the  collection  of  information.  Our  Department  also 
united  with  others  in  obtaining  the  establishment  of  a  special  prison 
for  women  in  Massachusetts  —  that  most  interesting  reformatory 
at  Sherbom  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  with  you,  1 
President,  not  long  since,  and  which  Dr.  Wines  mentions  ^ 
hearty  commendation  in  this  last  rolnme. 

Another  of  tbe  topics  treated  at  Saratoga  may  here  be  touched 
upon,  with  some  more  recent  infonnatiou  —  the  administrative 
work  of  the  new  Board  of  llcaltli.  Lunacy  and  Charity,  lately  estab- 
lished in  Massachusetts  as  a  department  of  the  State  Government. 
Gov.  Long  has  recently  spoken  of  this  in  his  address  to  the  Legis- 
lature, and  tbe  report  of  the  Board  .itself*,  concise  and  comprehen- 
Bive,  would,  ere  this,  have  been  submitted  to  tbe  Legislature  but 
tor  ttie  delay  occasioned  by  the  fire  at  the  state  printers'.  This 
delay  will  not  be  long,  and  the  volume,  containing  much  information 
and  a  compilation  of  laws  and  judicial  opinions  relating  to  health 
and  charity,  will  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  Without 
anticipating  its  contents,  I  may  say,  in  answer  to  some  inquiries 
that  have  been  sent  me  fVom  other  States  and  from  members  of  oar 
Association,  that  nothing  which  was  practicall}'  valuable  in  tbe 
oi^anizatious  preceding  tliis  new  Board,  haa  been  disturbed  by  the 
change.  All  the  powers  and  responsibilities  of  the  original  Board 
of  Charities  and  the  State  Board  of  Health  are  retained  in  the 
reorganization,  and  some  important  new  powers  and  duties  have 
been  added.  Time  must  be  allowed,  as  iu  all  such  cases,  for  the 
new  machinery  to  adjust  itself  to  the  work  it  has  to  do  ;  but  time, 
patience,  and  perseverance  are  the  only  apparent  requisites  for 
success  in  the  experiment,  which  is  already  proposed  for  imit^tioi^ 
Id  other  States.     It  has  long  been  successfbl  in  Great  BritA' 

■  His  whule  Bepon  ie  prlnWd  on  |iages  86-a2  at  Uie  pteWDI  JovrnaL 
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where  the  obstacles  ten  years  ago  seemed  much  greater  than  they 
are  here.  A  demand  has  lately  been  made  in  some  quarters  for  the 
separation  of  the  work  of  a  Lunacy  Commission  fh)m  that  assigned 
to  the  Charities  Commission  and  the  Health  Board,  and  this  also  is 
fortified  by  appeals  to  English  precedent.  But  those  who  do  this 
OTerlook  the  fact  that  England,  in  population,  is  about  fourteen 
times  as  large  as  Massachusetts,  and,  therefore,  may  need  a 
separation  of  powers  and  duties  which  would  only  lead  to  conflict 
or  inaction  if  enforced  in  a  little  conunonwealth  like  ours.  More- 
oyer,  of  the  8,600  insane  persons  at  this  moment  under  official 
observation  in  Massachusetts,  no  less  than  five-sixths  (3,000)  are 
supported  by  public  charity,  and  come  directly  under  the  operation 
of  laws  which  the  Charities  Commission  administers  in  co5pera- 
tioD  with  the  local  overseers  of  the  poor,  and  which  must  be 
administered  in  some  such  way.  To  put  a  special  lunacy  com- 
mission in  chaise  of  a  part  of  tliis  work  would  introduce  confhsion 
and  weaken  responsibility — the  very  evils  which  the  friends  of 
lunacy  reform  wish  to  avoid.  The  time  may  come  in  Massachu- 
setts, as  it  certainly  ,seems  to  have  come  in  New  York,  when  a 
lunacy  commission,  working  separately,  will,  by  grovrth  of  popula- 
tion, especially  in  cities,  be  rendered  necessary  and  usefhl ;  but, 
for  the  present,  we  need  here  only  the  powers  of  such  a  commis- 
sion, exercised  by  impartial  men,  in  conjunction  with  other  powers 
no  less  important.  Even  in  Scotland,  with  a  population  more  than 
double  ours  in  Massachusetts,  it  would,  probably,  be  better  to 
unite  the  work  of  the  Scotch  lunacy  commission  with  that  of  the 
poor  law  board. 

A  question  intimately  connected  with  that  of  administration  is 
that  of  Insanity  in  its  Economic  Aspects,  upon  one  feature  of  which 
Dr.  Channing  has  submitted  the  draft  of  a  paper  for  the  considera- 
tion of  our  Department.  As  there  will  not  be  time  today  to  read 
and  debate  this  paper,  I  would  move  that  it  be  referred  to  the 
Department  Committee,  with  authority  either  to  present  it,  if  ap- 
proved, at  the  next  Geueral  Meeting,  or  to  call  a  special  depart- 
ment meeting  for  its  discussion. 

I  trust  our  colleague,  Mr.  Angell,  will  call  the  attention  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Health,  and  of  other  State  and  local  boards, 
to  the  alarming  facts  he  has  discovered  concerning  the  adulteration 
of  food,  drugs  and  domestic  articles.  This  is  an  inquiry  which 
should  be  prosecuted  by  our  Health  Department,  but  which  also 
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B  thitt  of  Social  EcoDOmy,  since  the  heaviest  loss  and  suflbr- 
ing  which  these  adulterations  cause,  full  directly  upon  the  poor. 
Mr.  Angelt  meets  with  us  again  today,  after  a  tour  in  the  north- 
west, undertaken  soon  after  hie  forcilile  paper  read  and  disputed  at 
Saratoga.  Ue  must  espect  some  of  his  conclusions  to  be  dis- 
puted, but  neither  an  occasional  mistake  nor  the  incessant  attack 
to  which  his  publications  cxjiose  him  arc  likely  to  interrupt  bis 
labors  or  disturb  his  benevolent  mind. 

The  principal  work  of  our  Department  for  the  year  jnst  closed, 
besides  the  part  which  its  members  took  in  the  Chicago  Conference 
of  Charities,  faas  been  the  preparation  of  the  papers  read  at  Saratoga, 
and  the  discussion  of  them  there.  Hardly  any  of  the  Saratoga  papers 
of  1879  attracted  more  attention  than  t]iat  of  Mr.  Brace,  one  of  our 
Department  Committee,  and  none  was  more  earnestly  debuted.  The 
discussion  was  euricbed  by  the  remarks  of  two  eminent  philanthro- 
pists, who  happened  to  meet  with  us, — Mrs.  Leonard,  of  Springfield, 
and  Gov.  Bagley,  of  Detroit, — and  Mr.  Letchwortb,  of  New  York, 
who  has  done  so  much  to  improve  the  condition  of  poor  children  and 
other  helpless  persons  in  that  State,  presided  daring  the  debate.  It 
is  the  intention  of  the  publishing  committee  to  print  these  papers  in 
the  next  number  of  the  Journal,  but,  for  lack  of  a  reporter,  the 
debate  cannot  be  published  in  ftill.* 

In  closing,  I  desire  to  thank  tbe  periodical  press  of  the  country 
for  the  service  tliey  have  rendered,  year  by  year,  in  extending  a 
knowledge  of  our  department  papers  and  the  results  of  our  investi- 
gations. Upon  two  or  three  topics  —  in  particular,  the  condition 
of  tenement  houses,  and  the  remarkable  experience  of  Philadelphia 
In  building  Homes  for  the  People  which  could  easily  become  the 
property  of  their  occupants  —  the  daily  newspapers  and  the 
monthly  magazines  have  collected  and  disseminated  information 
very  thoroaghly.  And  upon  nearly  all  questions  that  closely 
affect  the  welfare  of  the  people  at  lar^e,  and  the  condition  and 
needs  of  the  poor,  we  have  found  the  conductors  of  the  press  more 
than  willing  to  publish  and  discuss.  Without  them  we  could  have 
done  little ;  without  us  they  have  done  much ;  but,  together,  the 
newspapers  and  the  students  of  Social  Science  can  move  the  world, 

■  All  abstnct  at  Uili  Debate  ia  givon  on  pages  lAI-3, 
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When  the  hour  arrived  for  the  consideration  of  the  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  (proposed  by  the  Executive  Committee,  in 
accordance  with  the  action  taken  by  the  Association  at  the  Saratoga 
Meeting  of  1879) ,  the  nature  and  effect  of  the  amendments  were 
explained  by  the  General  Secretary,  and  they  were  adopted,  in 
substance  as  printed  in  the  Journal  for  December,  1879.  The 
Constitution,  as  amended,  will  be  found  printed  on  a  subsequent 
page  of  this  Number. 

The  question  of  electing  officers  under  the  Constitution,  as 
amended,  then  coming  up,  it  was  voted  that  the  officers  chosen  at 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  1879  be  requested  to  serve  until  the  Saratoga 
Meeting  of  September,  1880,  but  that  vacancies  existing  in  the  list 
of  (^cers  be  filled  at  the  afternoon  session.  The  effect  of  this  vote 
is  to  give  the  Association,  for  the  eight  months  between  January 
U  and  September  8,  1880,  a  larger  number  of  officers  than  the 
amended  Constitution  requires  ;  but  at  the  election  in  September, 
the  list  will  be  reduced  to  the  constitutional  number,  the  Board  of 
Directors  being  diminished,  and  the  list  of  Honorary  Vice-Presidents 
increased  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Association.  The  vacancies  filled 
at  the  January  meeting  were  as  follows : 

Vic^Presidenty  Miss  Maria  MrrcHELL,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  T., 
in  place  of  Henrt  C.  Lea,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia;  Director^  John 
W.  Dickinson,  Esq.,  of  Newton,  Mass.,  in  place  of  the  late  Dr. 
Wines  ;  Cfhairman  of  the  Health  Department^  Dr.  D.  F.  Lincoln, 
of  Boston,  in  place  of  George  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  of  Newport,  R.  I. ; 
Secretary  of  the  Health  Department^  Dr.  James  R.  Chadwick,  of 
Boston,  in  place  of  Dr.  Lincoln  ;  Secretary  of  the  Jurisprvdence 
Ikpartment^  Prof.  Theodore  S.  Woolsey,  of  New  Haven,  Ct. ; 
Secretary  of  the  Social  Economy  Department,  Dr.  Walter  Channing, 
of  Brookline,  Mass.,  in  place  of  F.  B.  Sanborn,  of  Concord. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  new  Council,  Dr.  Chadwick  has 
'^signed,  —  and  his  place  has  been  filled  by  the  election  of  Dr.  E. 
^-  Gushing,  of  Boston, — and  Mr.  George  Walker,  the  Secretary 
^^  the  Finance  Department,  has  removed  to  France,  thus  vacating 
^at  office,  which  has  not  yet  been  filled.  The  list  of  officers  and 
'"^embers  of  the  Association,  as  it  now  stands,  will  be  found  on 
•'il^Bequent  pages. 

After  the  close  of  its  regular  business  at  the  January  meeting, 

^«  Association  listened  to  the  reading  of  a  historical  Paper  on 

Municipal  Government,  by  Mr.  James  M.  Bugbee,  of  Boston,  and 

^en  adjourned  to  meet  at  Saratoga  in  September,  at  such  day  and 

hour  as  the  Council  should  appoint. 


THE  GENERAL  MEETING   OF   1880. 
To  be  held  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.   Y.,  September  7-11,  1880. 


It  has  hitherto  been  the  custom  of  the  American  Social  Science 
Association  to  hold  two  meetings  in  a  year,  besides  Department 
meetings.  The  Annual  Meeting,  by  custom,  was  held  in  Boston 
on  the  second  Wednesday  in  January.  In  consequence  of  changes 
made  in  the  Gonstttutiou,  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting,  the  two 
meetings  will  hereafter  be  held  together, — this  year  in  September  at 
Saratoga.  The  General  Meetings  of  the  Association  for  papers 
and  discussion  have  been  held  in  dificrent  cities  from  year  to  year ; 
sometimes  in  the  spring,  and  sometimes  in  the  autiunn.  That  for 
1873  was  held  in  Boston  (May  13-15) ;  that  for  1874,  in  New 
York  (May  19-23)  ;  that  for  1875,  at  Detroit  (in  May) ;  that  for 
1878,  at  Cincinnati  (in  May),  and  those  for  1876,  1877  and  I«79, 
at  Saratoga  (in  September).  The  first  General  Session  in  1880 
will  be  on  Tuesday  evening,  September  7,  at  8,  P.  M. ;  and  after- 
word, on  the  three  following  days,  the  General  Sessions  will  oecnr 
once,  and  sometimes  twice,  a  day,  continuing  antil  10,  P.  M., 
Friday,  September  11,  at  which  hour  the  sessions  will  finally  close. 
The  Deportments  of  Education  and  Health  will  hold  sessi 
Wednesday,  September  8 ;  that  of  Jurisprudence  on  Thursdiy 
September  9,  and  that  of  Social  Economy  on  Friday. 

The  Constitution,  as  amended  January  14,  1880,  is  as  foUowiti 

CONSTITUTION. 

I.  This  Society  Bballbi;  called  the  AhexicanSocui.  Science  AssociatioI 

II.  Ita  objecU  shall  be  claBsiflcd  in  five  departmenls :  the  first,  of  Educft- 
tioD ;  tbe  lecond,  of  Health ;  the  third,  of  Trade  and  Finuicc ;  the  fourth,  of 
Social  Economy;  the  fifth,  of  Juriaprudence. 

in.  It  sbatJ  be  admiuiBKrcd  bj  a  Prciid<>nt,  u  man;  honoraiy  Vice- 
Fregident*  a*  ma;  be  choaeo,  a  Treasurer,  a  Secretary,  and  a  CaoDcil, 
charged  with  geDeral  superriaion ;  Ave  Dopartmeat  Commitlecs,  established  by 
the  Council,  charged  with  the  SQperrision  of  their  respective  Departments;  and 
inch  Local  Committees  as  may  be  eatabliahed  by  the  Council  at  different  points, 
to  serve  as  branch  associations.  The  Council  ahall  consist  of  the  President, 
Treasurer,  and  Secretary,  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  each  Departmi'nt,  and 
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ten  Directors,  with  power  to  fill  yacancies  and  to  make  their  own  By-Laws.  The 
President,  Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer,  Chairmen  and  Secretaries  of  Depart- 
ments, and  Directors  shall  be  chosen  annually  by  members  of  the  Association, 
and  shall  hold  office  till  their  successors  are  chosen.  The  President,  or  in  his 
absence,  a  Director,  shall  be  Chairman  of  the  Council.  The  Chairmen  of 
Local  Committees  shall  be  chosen  at  the  pleasure  of  their  respective  com- 
mittees. Whenever  a  Branch  Association  shall  be  organized  and  recognized 
as  such  by  the  Council,  its  President  shall  be  ex-officio  one  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dents of  the  American  Association,  and,  together  with  the  Secretaiy  and 
Treasurer,  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  membership  in  that  Asso- 
ciation. And  whenever  a  Local  Department  shall  be  organized  and  recognized 
as  such  by  the  Council,  its  Chairman  shall  become  ex-ojficio  a  member  of  the 
parent  Association.  The  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  each  Department,  with 
the  consent  of  the  President  of  the  Association,  may  appoint  such  special 
Department  Committees  as  they  may  think  best.  The  Greneral  Secretary 
shall  be  elected  for  three  years,  unless  he .  resigns  or  is  removed  by  a  two- 
tfairdB  vote  of  the  members  present  and  voting  in  a  regular  meeting  of  the 
Council ;  and  out  of  his  compensation  he  may  pay  the  salary  of  an  Assistant 
Secretary,  who  may  also  be  Secretary  of  one  Department. 

rV.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  by  paying  five  dollars,  and  may 
continue  a  member  by  paying  annually  such  fdrther  sum  as  may  be  fixed  at 
tfie  Annual  Meeting,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars.  On  payment  of  one  hundred 
dollars,  any  person  may  become  a  life-member,  exempt  from  assessments. 
Honorary  and  corresponding  members  may  be  elected,  and  exempted  from  the 
payment  of  assessments. 

V.  The  Council  shall  have  sole  power  to  call  and  conduct  Oeneral  Meetr 
ings,  and  to  publish  the  Transactions  and  other  documents  of  the  Association. 
The  Department  Committees  shall  have  power  to  call  and  conduct  Depart- 
ment Meetings. 

VI.  No  amendment  of  this  Constitution  shall  be  made,  except  at  an  annual 
meeting,  with  public  notice  of  the  proposed  amendments. 
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The  ofl3cer8  of  the  Association,  elected  to  serve  until  September 
8,  1880,  are  as  follows : 

Prestdeni: 
D.  C.  GiLMAN,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Vice-Presidents : 

BaxjAMiif  Peibce,  Cambridge.  J.  W.  Hott,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 

Theodore  D.  Woolbet,  New  Haven.  Isaac  Sherman,  New  York. 

BIartui  B.  Akderson,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Rufus  Kino,  Cincinnati. 

J.  M.  Barnard,  Boston.  W.  H.  Ruffner,  Richmond,  Va. 

BIaria  BirrcHBLL,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  W.  L.  T&enholm,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
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General  Stcretary : 

F.  B-  SuiBOBK,  Coocorii,  Mua. 

Treasurer : 

HuuLTOH  A.  Hill,  Boston  (31  Hilk  street). 

Directort: 


T.  W.  HiaRiHion,  Cwnhiiiige, ! 
J.  W.  DiCKiBsov,  Neirton,  Mm 
DoBHAN  B.  Eatoii,  New  York,   j 

H.  VuXiEB, 

Ahsos  p.  Stokes, 

JcuRH  T.  D*nss, 

Jonas  M.  Libbet, 

Perht  Belkoitt, 

Horace  White, 

George  Ward  Nichols,  Cine  inn] 

Hehrt  B.  Baker.  Laming,  \ 

T.  M.  Post,  St,  Loais,  Mo. 


T.  C-  Amobt,  Boston. 

J.  8.  Blatcbfdrd,  BoBt«n. 

B.  E.  Halb,  " 

Geobqe  T.  Anqbll,      " 

Wii-UAM  Minor,  Jr.,    " 

Urs,  JOHK  E.  LoDOB,    " 

Caeboll  D.  Whiobt,   " 

Mrs.  Henrt  Whitman,  " 

WlLLlAX  Watsoh,  " 

Hahilton  a.  Hill,       " 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Dail.  Georgctoini,  D.  C. 

N*rnA»  Allen,  Lowell. 

E.  C.  Guild,  Waltham. 

The  above-named  Directors,  with  the  Fresideiit,  Secretary,  and 
Treasurer,  and  the  Chairmen  and  Secretaries  of  the  five  Depart- 
menl£,mBke  up  a  Council,  which  meets  quarterly.  The  Dep^rtioent  ^ 
officers  are  as  follows : 

I.  Education.  —  Prof.  W.  T.  Hakbis,  St.  Louis,  Chainnan ;  Mrs.  I,  % 
Talbot,  Boston,  Secretary. 

II.  ffeaUh.  —  T>.    F.    Lihooln,   M.   O.,    Boston,    Chaimumi    '. 
Coaarsa,  M.  D.,  Boston,  Secretary. 

m.    Finanet. — David  A.  Well«,  Norwich,  Conn.,  CAatnuM. 

IV.  Soeial  Eommy.—Prof.  W.  B.  Roobhs,  Boston,  Chatrmaitf 
Walter  Cbanhino,  M.  D.,  Brooklioc,  Seerelary. 

V.  Jvrttpnidttut.  —  Prof.  Francis  Watla?ii>.  New  Haven,  Cha\rm<ut{ 
Prof.  Tbrodohe  S.  Woolskt,  New  Haven,  Secretary. 

The  new  Executive  Committee,  chosen  at  the  first  meeting  ( 
the  Council,  January  30,  1680,  are  as  follows: 

Pbesidbnt  Qilhak  (or,  in  his  Bhacnce),  Prof.  Frahcih  Watland:  F.  B. 
Bambobm,  Otntral  Setretary ,•  Hakiltok  A.  Hill.  Treamrer;  Mrs.  I.  T. 
Talbot,  EdMtation  Secretary  ;  Dr.  K.  W.  Cushino,  Bealtk  Seeretary  ;  Prof. 
Theodobb  S.  Woolset,  Jurigpmdenet  Secretary;  Ur.  Waltbb  Channdco, 
Social  Economy  Secretary, 

The  Executive  Committee  meets  whenever  business  requires,  — 
its  next  meeting  will  be  in  Boston,  at  the  office  of  the  General 
Secretary,  Friday,  May  28,  at  12  o'clock.  This  Committee  is 
also  the  Committee  of  Arrai^ements  for  the  Saratc^a  me«tJDg  of 
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It  win  be  seen,  therefore,  that  under  the  ConstitQtion,  as  above 
printed,  a  new  organization  of  the  officers  of  the  Association  has 
been  made,  —  what  was  formerly  called  the  Executive  Committee 
being  now  the  Council. 

The  Coundl  of  the  Association,  as  above  printed,  held  its  first 
meeting  Januaiy  30,  and  its  second  quarterly  meeting  on  Saturday,* 
the  1 0th  of  April,  1 880.  At  the  first  meeting  an  Executive  Committee 
was  appointed,  consisting  of  (1)  the  President  of  the  Association 
or  some  vice-president  or  Department  Chairman  to  represent  him, 
(2)  the  General  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  (3)  the  five 
Department  Secretaries.  This  committee  met  in  Boston  April  2, 
organized  with  Professor  Wayland  as  chairman,  in  the  absence  of 
President  Oilman,  and  took  the  following  action  in  regard  to  the 
next  General  Meeting  of  the  Association  at  Saratoga :  — 

1.  Fixing  the  date  for  the  Saratoga  meeting,  fh>m  the  7th  to 
the  10th  of  September,  inclusive,  and  voting  that  the  General 
Sessions  should  be  held  only  in  the  morning  and  evening,  not  in 
the  afternoon.  2.  Fixing  the  Department  Meetings  in  the  morn- 
ing, with  liberty  to  adjourn  over  to  the  afternoon,  if  their  business 
requires  it;  and  requesting  each  of  the  four  Departments  of 
Education,  Health,  Jurisprudence  and  Social  Economy,  to  fhmish 
five  papers,  besides  the  Department  Address,  or  annual  Report. 
Two  of  these  Department  papers  may,  if  desired,  be  read  at  the 
general  sessions.  3.  Prescribing  one  hour  for  the  limit  of  Ad- 
dresses, except  the  Annual  Address  of  the  President,  and  forty 
minutes  as  the  limit  of  each  paper  in  reading.  4.  Assigning 
debates  as  follows,  after  the  reading  of  a  paper  on  each  of  the 
subjects  named :  Wednesday  evening,  September  8,  on  "  The 
Adulteration  of  Food,  Drugs  and  Domestic  Articles,"  in  the  Health 
Department;  Thursday  evening,  September  9,  on  Railroads; 
Friday  evening,  September  10,  on  Public  Parks  ;  the  Paper  on  this 
subject  to  be  read  by  F.  L.  Olmsted,  Esq.,  of  New  York.  The 
addresses  and  papers  already  agreed  upon,  in  addition  to  those 
above-named,  are  as  follows  :  — 

Tuesday  evening,  September  7,  Annual  Address  by  President 
Gilman  of  Baltimore. 

Wednesday,  September  8  (in  the  Education  Department) ,  a  Report 
on  "  Kindergarten  Schools,"  by  Professor  W.  T.  Harris,  of  St. 
Louis;  a  Pai>er  on  '*The  Science  and  the  Art  of  Teaching,"  by 
Prof.  Wm.  H.  Payne,  of  Michigan  University  ;  a  Paper  on  '*  The 
Relation  of  the  Public  Library  to  the  Public  Schools,"  by  Samuel 
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S.  Greene,  Esq.,  of  Worcester,  Mass. ;  and  a  paper  by  Miss  Editit" 
Simcox,  of  the  London  School  Board. 

Wednesday,  September  8,  (in  the  Health  Departmeot) ,  Address 
by  Dr.  D.  F.  Llnraln,  of  Boston,  Chairman  of  the  Department ;  a 
Paper  by  CoIodqI  Waring,  on  "  Yellow  Fever ; "  a  Paper  by  Dr. 
.E.  W.  Gushing,  of  Boston  (Secretary  of  the  Department),  on 
"  The  Regulation  of  Medical  Practice  by  Statute." 

Thuraday,  September  9  (in  the  Jiirispnidenco  Department),  a 
Paper  by  Z.  R.  Brockway,  Esq.,  of  Elmira,  New  York,  on 
"  Indeterminate  Sentences ; "  a  Paper  by  F.  J,  Kingsburj',  of 
Waterburj',  Ct.,  on  "The  Policy  of  Pensioning  Public  Officers ;'■ 
Papers  by  E.  L.  Godkin,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  and  Professor 
Henry  Hitchcock,  of  St,  Louis  ;  and  a  Paper  by  Henry  W.  Faraam, 
Esq.,  of  New  Haven,  on  "The  Socialist  Laws  of  Germany." 

Friday,  September  10  (in  the  Social  Economy  Department),  an 
Address  by  Charles  L.  Brace,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  on  "The 
Relation  of  Litematiooal  Law  to  Christianity  ;  "  a  Paper  by  the  Rev. 
Oscar  McCuUoch,  of  Indianapolis,  on  "Associated  Charities;"  a 
Report  by  Mrs.  Henry  Whitman,  Miss  Schuyler,  etc.,  on  ''The 
State  Charities  Aid  Association  of  New  York ; "  a  Paper  by 
George  B.  Bartlett,  Esq,,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  on  '^Amusements 
for  the  People  ;  "  a  Paper  b3'  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  on  "  Changes 
in  American  Society  ;  "  and  a  Report  on  "  Insanity  in  ite  Economic 
Aspect,"  by  Dr.  Walter  Channiug,  of  Brookliue,  Ma^. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Council  will  take  place  in  Boston,  in 
the  office  of  the  General  Secretary',  at  1*2  o'clock,  Jime  2,  and  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Council  at  Saratoga,  September  7,  at  4  P.  M. 
After  tlie  new  election  of  officers,  at  the  September  meeting  of  the 
Association,  the  Council  will  probably  meet  at  Sarat<^a  by  adjourn- 
ment, and  attend  to  such  business  as  may  come  before  it.  The 
day  and  hour  for  the  election  of  ofllcers  at  Saratoga,  will  be 
announced  iu  the  circular  to  be  issued  next  summer.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  Association  will  be  at  the  United  States  Hotel 
during  the  Saratoga  meeting,  where  members  will  be  received  at 
reduced  rates ;  the  Sessions  will  be  held  in  Putnam  Hall. 


MEMBEES  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION, 

CLASSIFIED  BY  STATES. 


Alabama. 
Annual  Member. 


Hamilton,  Peter, 


Mobile. 


Califorioa. 
Annual  Member, 


Gainett,  Louis  A., 


San  Francisco. 


COKHBCTICUT. 

Annual  Members, 


Baldwin,  Prof.  S.  £.,  New  Haven. 
Bamam,  Hon.  W.  H.,  Lime  Rock. 
Bond,  Charles  H.,  Middletown. 
Brewster,  Lyman  D.,  Danbury. 
Bntler,  John  S.,  M.  D.,  Hartford. 
CoQTerse,  Charles  A.,  Norwich. 
Cowles,  James  L.,  Farmington. 
Dunham,  A.  C,  H^i^ord. 
Fimam,  Henry  W.,  New  Haven. 
Fetsenden,  Rev.  Thomas  K.,  Farm- 
ington. 

Foster,  Lafayette  8.,  Norwich. 

Gilbert,  Charles  £.,  Hartford. 

Greenci  Jacob  L.,  Hartford. 

Gf^ggf  James  B.,  Hartford. 

Hooker,  Mrs.  Isabella  B.,  Hartford. 

Hotchkiss,  Justus  A.,  New  Haven. 

Habbard,  S.  O.,  New  Haven. 

Kingsbury,  F.  J.,  Waterbury. 

Mitchell,  Charles  S.,  New  Haven. 


Pattison,Rev.T.  Harwood,New  Haven. 
Piatt,  Johnson  T.,  New  Haven. 
Potwin,  T.  S.,  Hartford. 
St  John,  H.  W.,  Hartford. 
Sanford,  Henry,  Bridgeport. 
Stevens,  J.  A.,  Hartford. 
Sumner,  Prof.  W.  G.,  New  Haven. 
Talcott,  John  B.,  New  Britain. 
Thomson,  Charles  H.,  40  Elm  street, 

New  Haven. 
Tyler,  F.  Morris,  New  Haven. 
Walker,  Prof.  F.  A.,  New  Haven. 
Warner,  Charles  Dudley,  Hartford. 
Wayland,  C.  N.,  Waterbury. 
Wayland,  Prof.  Francis,  New  Haven. 
Wayland,  Mrs.  Francis,  New  Haven. 
Wells,  David  A.,  Norwich. 
Wells,  Edward  W.,  Hartford. 
WooUey,  Rev.  Dr.  T.  D.,  New  Haven. 
Woolsey,  Theodore  S.,  New  Haven. 


District  of  Columbia. 


Ltfe  Members, 

Henry,  Joseph,  LL.  D.,  Smithsonian 

Institute,  Washington. 
M&tile,  George  A.,  U.  S.  Patent  Office, 

Washington. 

Annual  Members, 

Dtll,  Mrs.  C.  H.,  Georgetown. 
£tton,  John,  Bureau  of  Education, 
Wuhington. 


Gallaudet,  E.  M.,  Deaf-Mute  College, 
Washington. 

Garfield,  James  A.,  Washington. 

James,  Miss  Enna,  Washington. 

Nordhoff,  Charles,  Washington. 

Robbins,  Z.  C,  Washington. 

Welling,  James  C,  Columbian  Uni- 
versity, Washington. 

Young,  Edward  J.,  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics, Washington. 


Illinois. 


Life  Member. 
Myen,  Sydney,  Chicago. 


Annual  Members. 


Blatchford,  E.  W.,  876  No.  La  SaUe 

street,  Chicago. 
Porter,  Robert  P.,  168  Walnut  street, 

Chicago. 
Wines,  Rev.  F.  H.,  Springfield. 
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"Lodge,,  Jamea,  Brazil. 


Davenport 


Lawrence. 


Jkdiaxa. 
Annual  Members. 
Oarber,  M.  C,  Jr.,  Madison.  | 

Iowa. 
AnniuU  Member, 
Watkins,  C.  8., 

Kansas. 
AnnucU  Member, 
Hutchings,  John, 

E^ENTUOKT. 

Annual  Members, 
Bowman,  John  B.,  Lexington.  |  Kearney,  John  Watts,  658  Fourth  ave. 

Louisiana. 

Annual  Member. 

Mitchell,  Archibald, New  Orleans. 

Maine. 

Life  Member. 

Hill,  Rev.  Thomas Portland. 

Mabtland. 
Annual  Members, 


Oilman,  Prof.  D.  C,  Baltimore. 
Stockbridge,  Henry,  55  St.  Paul  street, 
Baltimore. 


Van  Bibber,  W.  C,  Baltimore. 


Massachusetts. 
L4fe  Members, 


Angell,  Gkorge  T.,  96  Tremont  street, 
Boston. 

Baker,  William  E.,  68  Chester  square, 
Boston. 

Barnard,  James  M.,  Hotel  Pelham, 
Boston. 

Barnard,  Mrs.  James  M.,  Hotel  Pel- 
ham,  Boston. 

Blatchford,  J.  S.,  18  Exchange  street, 
Boston. 

Bradford,  Gamaliel,  Boston. 

Brimmer,  Martin,  47  Beacon  street, 
Boston. 

Chapman,  Maria  W.,  Weymouth. 

Edwards,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  34  Common- 
wealth avenue,  Boston. 

Eliot,  Mrs.  Samuel,  44  Brimmer  street, 
Boston. 

Endicott,  William,  Jr.,  10  Mt.  Vernon 
street,  Boston. 

Farwell,  Mrs.  A.  G.,  16  Beacon  street, 
Boston. 

Forbes,  John  M.,  30  Sears  Building, 
Boston. 

Gray,  Hon.  William,  20  Mt.  Vernon 
street,  Boston. 


Kidder,  H.  P.,  40  State  street,  Boston. 
Kidder,  Mrs.  H.  P.,  Boston. 
Lincoln,  Dr.   D.   F.,   11   Joy  street, 

Boston. 
Little,  James   L.,   2  Commonwealth 

avenue,  Boston. 
Lodge,  Mrs.  J.  E.,  31  Beacon  street, 

Boston. 
May,  Miss  Abby  W.,  3  Exeter  street^ 

Boston. 
Mudge,    E.   R.,    118    Beacon   street, 

Boston. 
Peirce,  Prof.  Benjamin,  Cambridge. 
Pierce,  Hon.  Henry  L.,  Boston. 
Robeson,    William    R.,   212    Beacon 

street,  Boston. 
Ware,  William  R.,  2  Pemberton  sq., 

Boston. 
Warren,  S.  D.,  67  Mt.  Vernon  street, 

Boston. 
Wigglesworth,   Edward,   M.   D.,   108 

Boylston  street,  Boston. 
Wolcott,  Roger,  8  Pemberton  square, 

Boston. 
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AnmuU  Membtrt. 


AQea,  Kadum,  M.  D.,  Lowell. 
Amoiy,  T.  C,  19  Commonwealth  are., 

Bdrton. 
Amoiy,  William,  60  State  street,  Bos- 
ton. 
Atkinson,  Edward,  40   State  street, 

Boston. 
Balch,  F.  v.,  89  Court  street,  Boston. 
Blake,  Stanton,  Boston. 
Bonnej,  Franklin,  M.  D.,  Hadley. 
Bradford,  Charles  F.,  2488  Washing- 
ton street,  Boston. 
Brooks,  Peter  C,  7  Arlington  street, 

Boston. 
Brooks,  Ber.  Phillips,  Boston. 
Ballard,  William  S.,  5  Mt  Vernon 

street,  Boston. 
Csrj,  William  F.,  Boston. 
Channing,  Walter,  M.  D.,  Brookline. 
Chase,  (^rge  B.,  203  Beacon  street, 

Boston. 
Clark,  J.  S.,  47  Franklin  street,  Bos- 
ton. 
Congdon,  James  B.,  New  Bedford. 
Coolidge,  T.  Jefferson,  00  Stste  street, 

Boston. 
Dtris,  James,  47  Kilhj  street,  Boston. 
DtTM,  Dr.  R.  T.,  Fall  River. 
Dickinson,  John  W.,  Newton. 
Dole,  Rev.  C«  F.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Dole,  Nathan  H.,  Hingham. 
Dopee,  James  A.,  19  Exchange  place, 

Boston. 
Earle,  Mrs.  Ann  B.,  Worcester. 
Earle,  Pliny,  M.  D.,  Northampton. 
Edmsjuds,  A.  Lawrence,  118  Devon- 

ihire  St.,  Boston. 
Eliot,  Charles  W.,  LL.  D.,  Cambridge. 
Eliot,    Samuel,    44    Brimmer  street, 

Boston. 
Foote,  Miss  Marj  B.,  852  Harvard 

street,  Cambri<]^e. 
Forbes,  R.  B.,  Milton. 
Frothingham,  Rev.  Frederick,  Milton. 
Gtnnett,  Rev.  W.  C,  155  Boylston 

ftreet,  Boston. 
Garrison,  William  Llojd,  18  Matthews 

■treet,  Boston. 
Gibbs,  Prof.  Wolcott,  99  Mt  Vernon 

street,  Boston. 
Goddard,   Miss   Bfatilda,  2  Florence 

street,  Boston. 
Green,  H.  O.,  89  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 
Greenough,  W.  W.,  24  West  street, 

Boston. 
Grew,  Henry  S.,  89  Beacon  street, 

Boston. 


Guild,  Rev.  E.  C,  Waltham. 

Hale,  Qeorge  S.,  89  Court  street,  Bos- 
ton. 

Higginson,  T.  W.,  Cambridge. 

Higginson,  Waldo,  70  Devonshire  «t, 
Boston. 

Hill,  HamUton  A.,  81  BCilk  St.,  Bos- 
ton. 

Homer,  Peter  T.,  Boston. 

Hooper,  Mrs.  Anna  8.,  27  Common- 
wealth avenue,  Boston. 

Hooper,  William  L.,  55  Beacon  street, 
Boston. 

^orsford,  Profl  E.  N.,  Cambridge. 
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SOUTHERN  QUESTIONS. 


I.  THE  NEGRO  EXODUS  FROM  THE  GULF  STATES. 

BT  FKBDERICK   DOUOLASS. 

(Read  Sept.  12, 1879.) 

The  negro,  long  deemed  to  be  too  indolent  and  stupid  to  discover 
and  adopt  any  rational  measure  to  secure  and  defend  his  rights  as 
a  man,  may  now  be  congratulated  upon  the  telling  contradiction 
which  he  has  recentlj'  and  strikingly  given  to  this  withering  dis- 
paragement and  reproach.     He  has  discovered  and   adopted   a 
measure  which  may  assist  very  materially  in  the  solution  of  some  of 
the  vital  problems  involved  in  his  sudden  elevation  from  slavery 
to  freedom,  and  fh>m  chattelhood  to  manhood  and  citizenship.    He 
baa  shown  that  Mississippi  can  originate  more  than  one  plan,  and 
that  there  is  a  possible  plan  for  the  oppressed,  as  well  as  for^ 
the  oppressor.     He  has  not  chosen  to  copy  the  example  of  his 
wouid-be  enslavers.     It  is  to  his  credit  that  he  has  steadily  refused 
to  resort  to  those  extreme  measures  of  repression  and  retaliation 
to  which  the  cruel  wrongs  he  has  suffered  might  have  tempted  a 
less  docile  and  forgiving  race.     He  has  not  imitated  the  plan  of 
the  oppressed  tenant,  who  sneaks  in  ambush  and  shoots  his  land- 
lord, as  in  Ireland  ;  nor  the  example  of  the  Indian,  who  meets  the 
invader  of  his  hunting-ground  with  scalping-knife  and  tomahawk  ; 
he  has  not  learned  his  lesson  from  the  freed  serfs  of  Russia,  and 
^^rganized  assassination  against  tjTant  princes  and  nobles  ;  nor  has 
he  copied  the  example  of  his  own  race  in  Santo  Domingo,  who 
^^ht  their  French  oppressors  by  fire  and  sword  the  danger  of 
goading  too  far  the  "  energy  that  slumbers  in  the  black  man's  arm." 
On  the  contrar}',  he  has  adopted  a  simple,  lawful  and  peaceable 
ni^asure.     It  is  emigration  —  the  quiet  withdrawal  of  his  valuable 
^Des  and  muscles  from  a  condition  of  things  wliich  he  considers 
no  longer  tolerable.     Innocent  as  this  remedy  is  for  the  manifold 
^llsi  which  he  has  thus  far  borne  with  marvellous  patience,  fortitude, 
*nd  forbearance,   it  is   none   the   less   significant   and   effective. 
Nothing  has  occurred  since  the  abolition  of  slavery,  which  has 
€xcited  a  deeper  interest  among  thoughtful  men  in  all  sections  of 
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the  cottntty,  than  has  this  Exodos.  In  the  simple  f&ct  that  a 
thou§aDd  freedmen  have  deliberately  laid  down  the  ahorel  and  the 
hoe,  qnitted  the  sugar  and  cotton  fields  of  Missisaippi  au<l  Louisiana, 
and  sought  homes  in  Kansas,  and  tlmt  thousands  more  are  serioasly 
meditatiog  upon  following  Iheir  example,  the  sober  thinkiDg  minds 
of  the  Soath  have  dbcovered  a  new  and  startling  peril  to  the  wot- 
tare  and  ciiTlization  of  that  section  of  our  conntrj'.  Alreat^j:, 
apprehension  and  alarm  have  led  to  noisy  and  (tantic  efiorts 
part  of  the  South  to  arrest  and  put  an  end  to  what  it  conaidet^i 
minous  evU. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  much  reason  for  this  apprehen- 
sion. This  Esodus  has  revealed  to  southern  men  the  humiliating 
fact  that  the  prosperity  and  civilization  of  the  South  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  despised  and  hated  negro.  That  it  is  for  him,  more 
tiian  for  any  other,  to  say  what  shall  be  the  f\itur«  of  the  late  Con- 
federate States;  that  within  their  ample  borders,  he  alone  can 
stand  between  the  contending  powers  of  savage  and  civilized  life  ; 
that  the  giving  or  withholding  of  his  labor  will  bless  or  blast  their 
Jjeautiftil  country.  Important  as  manual  labor  is  everywhere,  it  is 
nowhere  more  impoitant,  and  absolutely  indispeusabte  to  the 
existence  of  civilization,  than  in  the  more  southern  of  the  United 
States.  Machinerj-  may  continue  to  do,  as  it  has  done,  much  of 
the  work  of  the  North,  but  the  work  of  the  South  requires  bone, 
sinew  and  muscle  of  the  strongest  and  most  enduring  kind  for  its 
performance.  Labor  in  that  section  must  know  no  pause.  Her 
soil  is  prolific  with  life  and  eaergy.  All  the  forces  of  nature  within 
her  borders  are  wonderfnlly  vigorous,  persistent  and  active.  Aided 
by  an  almost  perpetual  summer,  abnndantl}'  supplied  with  heat  and 
moisture,  her  soil  readily  and  rapidily  covers  itself  with  noxious 
weeds,  dense  forests  and  impenetrable  jungles,  natural  biding  places 
for  devouring  wolves  and  loathsome  reptiles.  Only  a  few  years  of 
DOO-tillage  would  be  required  to  give  the  sunny  and  fVuitfnl  South 
to  the  bats  and  owls  of  a  desolate  wilderu ess.  From  this  condition, 
shocking  for  a  southern  man  to  contemplate,  it  is  now  seen  that 
nothing  less  powerful  than  the  naked  iron  arm  of  the  negro  can 
save  her.  For  him,  as  a  southern  laborer,  there  is  no  comi>etitor 
or  substitute.  The  thought  of  filling  his  place  by  any  other  variety 
of  the  human  family  wUI  be  found  utterly  impracticable.  Neither 
Chinaman,  German,  Norwegian  nor  Swede  can  drive  him  from  the 
eugar  and  cotton  fields  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi.     They  would 
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oertainlj  perish  in  the  black  bottoms  of  those  states  if  they  could 
be  induced,  which  they  cannot,  to  try  the  experiment.  Nature 
itself  in  those  states  comes  to  the  rescue  of  the  negro ;  fights  his 
battles  and  enables  him  to  exact  conditions  firom  those  who  would 
unfairly  c|l^at  and  oppress  him.  Besides  being  dependent  upon 
the  roughest  and  flintiest  kind  of  labor,  the  climate  of  the  South 
makes  such  labor  uninviting  and  harshly  repulsive  to  the  white 
man.  He  dreads  it,  shrinks  fVom  it  and  refuses  it.  He  shuns  the 
burning  sun  of  the  fields,  and  seeks  the  shade  of  the  verandas.  On 
the  contrary  the  negro  walks,  labors,  or  sleeps  in  the  sunlight  un- 
harmed. The  standing  apology  for  slavery  was  based  upon  a 
knowledge  of  this  fact.  It  was  said  that  the  world  must  have 
cotton  and  sugar,  and  that  only  the  negro  could  supply  this  want, 
and  that  he  could  be  induced  to  do  it  only  under  the  '*  beneficent 
whip  "  of  some  bloodthirsty  Legree.  The  last  part  of  this  argu- 
ment has  been  happily  disproved  by  the  large  crops  of  these  pro- 
dnctions  since  emancipation ;  but  the  first  part  of  it  stands  firm, 
unassailed  and  unassailable.  It  served  him  well  years  ago,  when 
in  the  bitterest  extremity  of  his  destitution.  But  for  it  he  would 
have  perished  when  he  dropped  out  of  slavery.  It  saved  him  then 
and  will  save  him  again. 

Emancipation  came  to  him  surrounded  by  exceedingly  unfriendly 
circumstunces.  It  was  not  the  choice  or  consent  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  lived,  but  against  a  death  struggle  on  their  part  to 
prevent  it.  His  chains  were  broken  in  the  tempest  and  whirlwind 
of  civil  war.  Without  food,  without  shelter,  without  land,  without 
money  or  friends,  he,  with  his  children,  his  sick,  his  aged  and  help- 
less, was  turned  loose  and  naked  to  the  open  sky.  The  announce- 
ment of  his  freedom  was  instantly  followed  by  an  order  from  his 
old  master  to  quit  his  old  quarters  and  to  seek  bread  thereafter 
from  the  hands  of  those  who  had  given  him  his  freedom.  A  des- 
perate extremity  was  thus  forced  upon  him  at  the  outset  of  his 
freedom,  and  the  world  watched  with  humane  anxiet}'  to  see  what 
would  become  of  him.  His  peril  was  imminent ;  starvation  stared 
him  in  the  face. 

Even  if  climatic,  and  other  natural  causes,  did  not  protect  the 
negro  from  all  competition  in  the  labor  market  of  the  South,  inevi- 
table social  causes  would  probably  effect  the  same  result.  The 
slave  system  of  that  section  left  behind  it,  as  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  it  must,  manners,  customs  and  conditions,  to  which  free  white 
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bborit^  iii«ii  will  not  be  in  haste  to  submit  themselves  and  tb^ 
Thej  do  Dot  emigrate  tram  the  fne  North,  where  labor 
:ted,  to  a  latelr  enalared  Sooth,  wbere  labor  baa  be«n 
•d,  chained  aad  degraded  for  oentnries.  Natnialtjr  enough 
fnidi  emigration  follows  the  lines  of  tatitode  in  which  the^  who 
I  ecnB{)Ose  it  were  bom.  Not  from  South  to  North,  bat  from  £ast 
[to  West  "  the  course  of  empire  takes  ita  way."  Hence,  it  is  ae^n 
%  the  dependence  of  the  planters,  landowners  and  old  miistcr- 
B  of  the  South  upon  the  negro,  however  galting  aod  humiliating 
I  Southern  pride  and  power,  is  nearly  complete  and  perfect. 
There  is  only  one  mode  of  escape  for  them,  and  that  mode  they 
(rill  certainly  not  adopt.  It  is  to  take  olf  their  own  coats,  oeitse  to 
whittle  sticke  and  talk  politics  at  the  cross-roads,  and  go  them- 
selves to  work  in  their  broad  and  sunny  fields  of  cotton  and  sugar. 
An  invitation  to  do  this  is  about  as  harsh  and  distaateriil  to  all 
their  inclinatioDS,  as  would  be  an  invitation  to  step  down  into  their 
graves.  With  tbe  negro,  all  this  is  diSenent.  Neither  natural, 
artificial  nor  traditional  causes,  stand  in  the  way  of  the  freedmao  to 
such  labor  in  the  South.  Neither  heat,  nor  the  fever  demon  that 
lurks  in  her  tangled  and  oozy  swamps  aflrights  him,  and  he  stands 
today  the  admitted  author  of  whnlever  prosperity,  beauty  and 
civilization  arc  now  possessed  by  the  South.  He  is  the  arbiter 
of  her  destiny. 

This,  then,  is  the  high  vantage  ground  of  the  negro ;  he  has 
labor,  the  South  wants  it,  and  must  bare  it  or  perish.  Since  he  is 
ftee  he  can  now  give  it,  or  withhold  it ;  use  it  where  he  is,  or  take 
it  elsewhere,  as  he  pleases.  His  labor  made  him  »  slave,  and  his 
labor  can,  if  he  will,  make  bim  Q-ce,  comfortable  and  independent. 
It  is  more  to  him  than  either  fire,  sword,  ballot-boxes,  or  bayo- 
nets.    It  touches  the  heart  of  the  South  through  its  j>ocket. 

It  will  not  be  soon  forgotten,  that,  at  the  close  of  a  five  bouro' 
speech  by  the  late  Senator  Samner,  in  which  he  advocated,  with 
unequalled  learning  and  elocfuence  tbe  enfranchisement  of  the 
fVeedmen,  he  was  met  in  tbe  senate  with  the  argument  that  legisla- 
tion at  that  point  would  be  utterly  superfluous  ;  tbat  the  negro  was 
rapidly  djing  out  and  must  ineritably  aud  speedily  disappear.  In- 
human and  shocking  as  was  this  consignment  of  mUlions  of  human 
beings  to  extinction,  tbe  extremity  of  the  negro,  at  that  date,  did  not 
■  contradict  bnt  favored  tbe  prophecy.  The  policy  of  the  old  master- 
class, dictated  by  passion,  pride  and  revenge,  was  then  to  make  tbe 
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freedom  of  the  D^ro  a  greater  calamity  to  him,  if  possible,  than 

had  been  his  slavery.     But  happily,  both  for  the  old  master-class, 

and  the  recently  emancipated,  there  came,  as  there  will  come  now, 

the  sober,  second  thought.     The  old  master-class  then  found  that 

it  had  made  a  great  mistake.     It  had  driven  away  the  means  of  its 

own  support    It  had  destroyed  the  hands  and  left  the  mouths.    It 

had  starved  the  n^ro  and  starved  itself.     Not  even  to  gratify  its 

own  anger  and  resentment  could  it  afford  to  allow  its  fields  to  go 

uncultivated,  and  its  tables  to  go  unsupplied  with  food.    Hence  the 

fioeedman,  less  firom  humanity  than  cupidity,  less  from  choice,  than 

necessity,  was  speedily  called  back  to  labor  and  life.    But  now, 

after  fourteen  years  of  service,  and  fourteen  years  of  separation 

from  visible  presence  of  slavery,  during  which  he  has  shown  both 

disposition  and  ability  to  supply  the  labor  market  of  the  South,  and 

that  he  conld  do  so  far  better  as  a  freeman  than  he  ever  did  as  a 

slave ;  that  more  cotton  and  sugar  can  be  raised  by  the  same  hands 

imder  the  inspiration  of  liberty  and  hope  than  can  be  raised  under' 

the  inflaence  of  bondage  and  the  whip, — ^he  is  again,  alas !  in  the 

deepest  trouble,  —  without  a  home ;  again  out  under  the  open  sky, 

with  his  wife  and  his  little  ones.     He  lines  the  sunny  banks  of  the 

Mississippi,  fluttering  in  rags  and  wretchedness ;  he  stands  moum- 

Ailly  imploring  hard-hearted  steamboat  captains  to  take  him  on 

l>oard ;  while  the  friends  of  the  emigration  movement  are  diligently 

soliciting  ftmds  all  over  the  North  to  help  him  away  from  his  old 

l^ome  to  the  modem  Canaan  of  Kansas. 

THE   CAUSE   OF   IT. 

Several  causes  have  been  assigned  for  this  truly  desperate  and 

l>itiable  spectacle.     Many  of  these  are,  upon  their  face,  superficial, 

^XQsufiScient    and    ridiculous.       Adepts  in   political    trickery  and 

^iuplicity,  who  will  never  go  straight  to  a  point,  when  they  can 

^o  crooked,  explain  the  Exodus  as  a  cunning  scheme  to  force  a 

^:^ertain  nomination  upon  the  Republican  party  in  1880.     It  does 

^^ot  appear  how  such  an  effect  is  to  follow  such  a  cause.     For,  if 

^t^lie  negroes  are  to  leave  the  South,  as  the  advocates  of  the  Exodus 

^t^^ll  us,  and  settle  in  the  North,  where  all  their  rights  are  protected, 

^^tie  country  need  not  trouble  itself  about  securing  a  President 

^^hose  chief  recommendation  is  supposed  to  be  his  will  and  power 

t4D  protect  the  negro  in  the  South ;   and  the  nomination  is  thus 

i^ndered  unnecessary  by  the  success  of  the  measure  which  made 
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thtv  caifi 

:  property  by  tartthig  to  its  oe^fabor- 

Inod  m  dsM  of  people  w^uamt  whotn  thoe  is  mn  intense  and  bitter 

papahi  pt^nfiec     Malignant  touaaarin  from  the  Xoftb,   it  b 

Hid,  bare  been  drcnlating  anxM^  tbe  fteedraen,  taOdi^  to  ibnn 

■nd  delodii^  tbem  with  promises  of  tbe  gmt  thinge  whkh  will  be 

e  for  tbem  if  tbey  will  onir  go  to  Kansas.     Plainly  enough  this 

I  flieoty  fiuls  for  tbe  want  of  eren  tbe  show  of  pcobftble  motlTe. 

I  ftbe  Xorth  can  hare  do  raotiTe  to  cripf^  iadnstiT  at  the  Soatb, 

'  or  ebewhere,  in  this  ooontiT.      If  abe  were  nul^nant  eaoogfa, 

I  vrhich  d)e  is  not,  sbe  is  not  bliod  eoougfa  to  her  owo  interest  to  do 

k  jmy  mch  thing.     She  sees  and  feels  that  an  injury  to  any  part  of 

'Ooa  coantry  is  an  injury  to  the  wfaole  of  it. 

Again,  it  is  said,  that  this  Exodos  is  all  the  worii  of  the  defeated 
■nd  disappointed  demagogaes,  white  and  black,  who  have  been 
faarled  from  place  and  power  by  tbe  meo  of  property  and  tnteUi- 
gence  in  the  South.  There  may  be  some  truth  in  this  theory. 
Homati  nature  b  capable  of  resentment.  It  would  not  be  strange 
if  people  who  hare  been  degraded  and  driren  from  place  and 
power  by  bnite  force  aud  by  fraad,  were  to  resent  the  outrage  in 
any  way  they  safely  could. 

But  it  is  still  Rirtber  said  that  the  Exodus  is  peculiarly  the  work 
of  Senator  Windom.  His  resolution  aod  speech  in  the  Senate, 
last  winter,  are  said  to  have  set  this  black  ball  in  motion,  and 
much  wrntli  has  been  poured  out  upon  that  humane  Senator  for 
his  i>Brt  in  the  movement.  It  need  not  be  denied  that  tliere  is 
tnilJi  In  tliiK  nllegation.  Senator  Windom's  speech  and  resolution 
ocrtftinly  did  verve  aa  a  powerful  stimulus  to  this  emigration. 
Until  ho  spoke  there  was  no  general  stampede  from  the  cotton 
ami  sugar  plantations  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana.  There  can  be 
no  doul>t,  either,  that  the  fteedmen  received  erroneons  notions  fVom 
•ome  quarter  what  the  Government  was  likely  to  do  for  them  in 
the  new  oountry  to  which  they  are  now  going.  They  may  have 
bwm  toW  tlm  "torj'  of  "  forty  acres  and  a  mulo,"  and  some  of  them 
may  hnv«  )>elicTed  and  acted  upon  it.  But  it  is  manifest  that  tbe 
real  cause  of  this  extraordinary  Exodus  lies  deeper  down  than  any 
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point  tonched  by  any  of  the  causes  thas  far  alleged.  Political 
tricksters,  land  speculators,  defeated  office  seekers.  Northern 
malignants,  speeches  and  resolutions  in  the  Senate,  unaided  by 
other  causes,  could  not,  of  themselves,  have  set  such  a  multitudi- 
nous Exodus  in  motion.  The  colored  race  is  a  remarkably  home- 
loving  race.  It  has  done  little  in  the  way  of  voluntary  colonization. 
It  shrinks  from  the  untried  and  unknown .  It  thinks  its  own  locality 
the  best  in  the  worldl  Of  all  the  galling  conditions  to  which  the 
negro  was  subjected  in  the  days  of  his  bondage,  the  worst  was  the 
liability  of  separation  from  home  and  friends.  His  love  of  home  and 
his  dread  of  change  made  him  even  partially  content  in  slavery. 
He  could  endure  the  smart  of  the  lash,  worked  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  and  be  content  till  the  thought  of  being  sent  away  from  the 
scenes  of  his  childhood  and  youth  was  thrust  upon  his  heart. 

But  argument  is  less  needed  upon  this  point  than  testimony. 
We  have  the  story  of  the  emigrants  themselves,  and  if  any  can 
leveal  the  true  cause  of  this  Exodus  Uiey  can.  They  have  spoken, 
and  their  story  is  before  the  country.  It  is  a  sad  story,  disgraceM 
and  scandalous  to  our  age  and  country.  Much  of  their  testimony 
lias  been  given  under  the  solemnity  of  an  oath.  They  tell  us  with 
^reat  unanimity  that  they  are  very  badly  treated  at  the  South. 
The  land  owners,  planters,  and  the  old  master-class  generally, 
deal  unfairly  with  them,  having  had  their  labor  for  nothing  when 
they  were  slaves.  These  men,  now  they  are  free,  endeavor  by 
"various  devices  to  get  it  for  next  to  nothing ;  work  as  hard,  faith- 
Ihlly  and  constantly  as  they  may,  live  as  plainly  and  as  sparingly 
as  they  may,  they  are  no  better  off  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  at 
the  beginning.  They  say  that  they  are  the  dupes  and  victims  of 
cunning  and  fraud  in  signing  contracts  which  they  cannot  read  and 
oinnot  fully  understand ;  that  they  are  compelled  to  trade  at  stores 
owned  in  whole  or  in  part  by  their  employers,  and  that  they  are 
paid  with  orders  and  not  with  money.  They  say  that  they  have  to 
pay  double  the  value  of  nearly  everything  they  buy  ;  that  they  are 
<x>mpelled  to  pay  a  rental  of  ten  dollars  a  year  for  an  acre  of  ground 
that  will  not  bring  thirty  dollars  under  the  hammer;  that  land 
owners  are  in  league  to  prevent  land-owning  by  negroes ;  that 
when  they  work  the  land  on  shares  they  barely  make  a  living ;  that 
outside  the  towns  and  cities  no  provision  is  made  for  education, 
and,  ground  down  as  they  are,  they  cannot  themselves  employ 
teachers  to  instruct  their  children ;   that  they  are  not  only  the 
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TictiiDS  of  fraud  and  cnnning,  bat  of  violence  Kud  iulimii 
that  from  tbeir  yery  poverty  ttie  t«niple8  of  justice  are  not 
them ;  that  the  jani-  box  ia  rirtuaUy  cloaod ;  that  the  mtinler 
black  man  by  a  white  man  is  followed  by  no  conviction 
ment.  They  say  fiirther.  that  a  crime  for  which  a  while  man  goes 
free  a  black  man  is  .severely  punished  ;  that  imponity  and  eooour- 
Bgement  are  given  by  the  wealthy  and  respectable  clashes  to  men 
of  the  baser  Bort  who  delight  in  midnight  raids  npon  the  defence- 
less ;  that  their  ignorance  of  letters  has  put  them  at  the  mercy  of 
men  bent  upon  making  their  freedom  a  greater  evil  to  tbeni  than 
was  their  slaverj- ;  that  the  law  is  the  reftige  of  crime  rather  than 
of  innocence  ;  that  even  the  old  slave  driver's  whip  has  reajipeai'ed. 
and  the  inhuman  and  disgusting  s|>ectacle  of  the  chaio-gaug  is 
beginning  to  be  seen ;  that  the  government  of  every  Southern 
State  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  old  slave  oligarchy,  and  that  lioth 
departments  of  the  National  Government  soon  will  be  in  the  same 
hands.  They  believe  that  when  the  Government,  Stat4>  and 
National,  shall  be  in  tlie  control  of  the  old  masters  of  the  South, 
they  will  find  means  for  reducing  the  tVeedmcn  to  a  couditiuii 
analc^ous  to  slavery.  They  despair  of  any  change  for  the 
declaring  that  everj-tbing  is  waxing  worse  for  the  negro,  and 
his  only  means  of  safety  is  to  leave  the  South. 

It  must  be  admitted,  if  this  brief  statement  of  complaints 
only  half  true,  the  explanation  of  the  Exodus  and  the  justification 
of  the  persons  composing  it,  are  fhll  and  ample.  The  complaints 
they  make  against  Southern  society  are  such  as  everj'  man  of 
common  honesty  and  humanity  must  wish  ill  founded ;  unhappily, 
however,  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  these  complaints  to  make 
them  doubtfbl  or  surprising.  The  unjust  conduct  charged  against 
the  late  slaveholders  ia  eminently  probable.  It  is  an  inberitaooe 
fh>m  the  long  exercise  of  irresponsible  power  by  man  over  mao. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  the  natural  inferiority  of  the  negro,  or  the 
color  of  his  skin.  Tyranny  is  the  same  proud  and  selfish  thing 
everywhere,  and  with  all  races  and  colors.  What  the  negro  is  now 
Buffering  at  the  hands  of  bis  fonner  master,  the  white  emancipated 
Borfa  of  Russia  are  now  sutl'ering  from  the  lords  and  nobles  by 
whom  they  wore  formerly  held  as  slaves.  In  form  and  apjieanuice 
the  emancipation  of  the  latter  was  upon  better  terms  than  in  the 
case  of  the  negro.  The  Empire,  unlike  the  Republic,  gave  the 
ttce  serta  three  acres  of  land,  —  a  start  in  the  world.     But  the 
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selection  and  bestowment  of  this  land  was  unhappily  confided  to 
the  care  of  the  lords  and  nobles,  their  former  masters.  Thus  tlie 
lamb  was  committed  to  the  care  of  the  wolf;  hence  the  organized 
assassination  now  going  on  in  that  country,  and  it  will  be  well  for 
our  Soathem  States  if  they  escape  a  like  fate.  The  world  is  slow 
to  learn  that  no  man  can  wrong  his  brother  without  doing  a  greater 
wrong  to  himself;  something  may,  however,  be  learned  fh>m  the 
lessons  of  alarm  and  consternation  which  are  now  written  all  over 
Russia. 

But  in  contemplating  this  Exodus,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 

the  way  of  an  oppressed  people  fh)m  bondage  to  freedom  is  never 

smooth.     There  is  ever  in  such  transition  much  to  overcome  on 

both  sides.    Neither  the  master  nor  the  emancipated  slave  can  at 

once  shake  off  the  habits  and  manners  of  a  long-established  past 

oondition.     The  form  may  be  abolished,  but  the  spirit  survives  and 

ling^v  about  the  scenes  of  its  former  life.     The  slave  brings  into 

tlie  new  relation  much  of  the  dependence  and  servility  of  slavery, 

mud  the  master  brings  much  of  his  pride,  selfishness  and  love  of 

power.    The  influence  of  feudalism  has  not  yet  disappeared  from 

lEoiope.    Norman  pride  is  still  visible  in  England,  though  centuries 

Imjive  passed  since  the  Saxon  was  the  slave  of  the  Norman ;  and 

B<Dng  years  must  elapse  before  all  traces  of  slavery  shall  disappear 

Jl^om  our  country.      Suffering  and    hardships  made  the  Saxon 

^'trong,  —  and    suffering    and    hardships  will    make  the    Anglo- 

^^^^can  strong. 

THE   EXODUS   AS   A   POLICY. 

Very  evidently  there  are  to  be  asked  and  answered  many 
^i-^aaportant  questions,  before  the  friends  of  humanity  can  be  properly 
^=^«dled  upon  to  give  their  support  to  this  emigration  movement.  A 
itaral  and  primary  enquiry  is  :  What  does  it  mean  ?  How  much 
is  it  meant  to  cover  ?  Is  the  total  removal  of  the  whole  five 
^^■^aillions  of  colored  people  from  the  South  contemplated  ?  Or  is  it 
^=^it)posed  to  remove  only  a  part?  And  if  only  a  part,  why  a  part 
Mid  not  the  whole  ?  A  vindication  of  the  rights  of  the  many  can 
>t  be  less  important  than  the  same  to  the  few.  If  the  few  are  to 
removed  because  of  the  intolerable  oppression  which  prevails  in 
le  South,  why  not  the  many,  also?  If  exodus  is  good  for  any, 
tust  it  not  be  equally  good  for  all?  Then,  if  the  whole  five 
^^^illions  are  to  leave  the  South,  as  a  doomed  country, — left  as  Lot 
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left  Sodom,  or  driven  out  as  the  Moore  were  driven  oat  of  Spi 
there  is  next  a  qaestioti  of  ways  and  meuis  to  be  considered, 
say  definite  estimate  of  the  cost  of  this  removal  been  made  ? 
Bhall  the  one  or  two  hundred  millions  of  dollare  which  such  r 
would  require  be  obtained '(  Shall  it  be  appropriated  by  Coogress, 
or  Toluntarily  be  contribnted  by  the  public?  Manifestly,  with  such 
a  debt  ui>OQ  the  nation  as  the  war  for  the  Union  baa  created, 
Congress  is  not  likely  to  be  in  a  bnrry  to  make  any  sueh  apprt>pria- 
tion.  It  would  mut^h  more  williuglj'  and  readily  enact  the  necessary 
l^alation  to  jtrotect  the  freedmen  where  they  are,  than  appropriate 
$200,000,000  to  help  tbem  away  to  Kansas,  or  elsewhere  in  the 
Korth.  But  suppose,  as  already  suggested,  the  matter  shall  not 
be  leil  at  all  to  Congress,  but  remitted  to  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions from  the  people.  Then  a  swarm  of  Conware  and  Tandya 
must  be  emploj'ed  to  circulate  over  the  country,  hat  in  banil, 
soliciting  and  collecting  these  contributions;  representing  to  the 
people,  everywhere,  that  the  cause  of  the  negro  is  lost  in  the 
South ;  that  hia  only  hope  and  deliverance  from  a  condition  of 
things  worse  than  slavery  is,  —  removal  to  Kansas,  or  to  some 
country  outside  the  Southern  States.  Then,  would  such  an  arrange- 
ment, such  an  apostleship  of  despair,  be  beneficial  or  prejudicial  to 
the  cause  of  the  freedmen  ? 

Precisely  and  plainly,  this  is  a  feature  of  the  emigration  move- 
ment which  is  open  to  serious  objection.  Voluntary,  spontaneous, 
self-anstained  emigration  on  the  part  of  the  freedmen,  may  or  may 
not  be  commendable.  It  ia  a  matter  with  which  they  alone  have 
to  do.  The  public  is  not  called  u|)on  to  say  or  do  anything  for  or 
against  it ;  but  when  the  public  is  called  upon  to  take  sides,  declare 
its  views,  organize  emigration  societies,  appoint  and  send  out 
agents  to  make  speeclies  and  collect  money,  —  to  help  the  freedmen 
from  the  South,  —  it  may  very  properly  object.  The  pnblic  may 
nut  wish  to  be  resjionsible  for  the  measure,  or  for  the  disheartening 
doctriiiea  by  which  the  measure  is  supported.  Objection  may 
projHsrlj'  Ite  made  iijion  many  grounds.  It  may  well  enough  lie 
said  that  llie  negro  question  is  not  so  desperate  as  the  advocates  of 
this  Exodus  would  have  the  public  i>elieve ;  that  there  is  still  hope 
that  the  negro  will  ultimately  have  his  rights  as  a  man,  and  be 
fblly  protected  in  the  South  ;  that  in  several  of  the  old  slave  States 
his  citizenship  and  his  right  to  vote  are  already  respected  and 
protected  ;  tliat  the  same,  in  time,  will  be  secured  for  the  negro  in 
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the  other  States ;  that  the  world  was  not  the  work  of  a  day ;  that 
even  in  free  New  England,  all  the  evils  generated  by  slavery  did 
not  disappear  in  a  century  after  the  abolition  of  the  system,  if, 
indeed,  they  have  yet  entirely  disappeared. 

Within  the  last  forty  years,  a  dark  and  shocking  picture  might 
be  given  of  the  persecution  of  the  negro  and  his  friends,  even  in  the 
DOW  preeminently  free  State  of  Massachusetts.     It  is  not  more  than 
twenty  years  ago  that  Boston  supplied  a  pistol  club,  if  not  a  rifle 
dub,  to  break  up  an  abolition  meeting ;  and  that  one  of  her  most 
eminent  citizens  had  to  be  guarded  to  and  from  his  house  (Wendell 
Phillips)  to  escape  the  hand  of  mobocratic  assassins,  armed  in  the 
interest  of  slavery.     The  negro  on  the  Sound  boats  between  New 
York  and  Boston,  though  a  respectable  educated  gentleman,  was 
driven  forward  of  the  wheels,  and  must  sleep,  if  he  slept  at  all, 
upon  the  naked  deck  in  the  open  air.     Upon  no  condition  except 
that  of  a  servant  or  slave  could  he  be  permitted  to  go  into  a  cabin. 
All  the  handicrafts  of  New  England  were  closed  to  him.     The 
appearance  of  a  black  man  in  any  workshop  or  ship  yard,  as  a 
mechanic,  wonld  have  scattered  the  whole  gang  of  white  hands  at 
once.     The  poor  negro  was  not  admitted  into  the  factories  to  work, 
or  as  an  apprentice  to  any  trade.    He  was  barber,  waiter,  white- 
swasher  and  wood-sawer.     AU  of  what  were  called    respectable 
employments,  by  a  power  superior  to  legal  enactments,  were  denied 
liim.     But  none  of  these  things  have  moved  the  negro  from  New 
^England,  and  it  is  weU  for  him  that  he  has  remained  there.     Bad 
ms  is  the  condition  of  the  negro  today  at  the  South,  there  was  a 
^time  when  it  was  flagrantly  and  incomparably  worse.     A  few  years 
^o  he  had  nothing ;   he  did  not  have  himself,  his  labor  and  his 
^sights  to  dispose  of  as  should  best  suit  his  own  happiness.     But  he 
l^as  now  even  more.     He  has  a  standing  in  the  supreme  law  of  the 
^ftand,  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  not  to  be  changed 
^>T  affected  by  any  conjunction  of  circumstances  likely  to  occur  in 
'^he  immediate  or  remote  friture.     The  Fourteenth  Amendment 
^^nakes  him  a  citizen,  and  the  Fifteenth  makes  him  a  voter.     With 
;|)ower  behind  him  at  work  for  him,  and  which  cannot  be  taken  from 
liim,  the  negro  of  the  South  may  wisely  bide  his  time. 

The  situation  at  this  moment  is  exceptional  and  transient.  The 
permanent  powers  of  the  Government  are  all  on  his  side.  What 
though  for  the  moment  the  hand  of  violence  strikes  down  the 
negro's  rights  in  the  South  ?    Those  rights  will  revive,  survive  and 
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violtsce ;  bat  tboee  aoenes  bare  dow  (Saifipeucd-  A  Hebmr  inajr 
even  now  be  rndelj  refiolMd  froa  the  door  of  a  botd :  bat  he  w^ 
aot  OD  tbat  MCOODt  get  ap  mnotfaer  exodiM,  as  be  «fid  tbne  tboosud 
jean  ago,  bat  will  qnicdT  "  pot  iDotM|]r  in  Ua  pone'  aad  bide  hia 
tine,  kncxvii^  that  the  naag  tide  at  CtviEzatioa  «iD  erentaaDjr 
Soal  huD.  as  it  floats  all  other  Tsrieties  of  tbe  bouan  fanilj,  to 
wboni  flostiiig  in  May  coDditioa  ia  poeeible.  Of  one  tbti^  we  ma^ 
be  certain  (and  it  is  a  thii^  wfairfa  is  deatined  to  be  made  very 
ftfOfQtDcnt  not  lor^  bence),  tbe  negro  will  eitha-  be  counted  at  tbe 
poUa.  or  not  eoonted  in  tbe  baaia  of  repreaeatation.  Tbe  Sooth 
noat  let  tbe  negro  rote,  or  sanaider  its  repreaeatstkm  in  Coogicaa. 
The  cboaen  bom  of  tbis  dikmna  will  firaOj  be  to  let  the  01^10 
ix>le,  and  vote  oomoleated.  Let  os  have  aU  the  indignant  and 
fieiy  declamatioa  whicfa  tbe  wano  beatia  of  oar  yoothfld  orataca 
esa  poor  oat  against  Soalbem  meanDeaa,  "White  Leagnea." 
"  BoDdoEers,''  and  other  ■'  Dark  Lantern"  of^aaixatiooa,  bot  let 
ns  hare  a  little  calm,  dear  reasoo  as  weQ.  The  latter  is  a  aaler 
guide  than  tbe  former.  On  this  great  qoestjon  we  want  bgbt 
raiber  than  beat :  tboogfat,  ratber  than  foefing :  a  comprcbensiTe 
Ttew  sod  appreciatioa  of  what  tbe  negro  haa  abcady  on  bia  aide,  as 
well  aa  the  disadrantages  againat  wltich  be  has  Ihns  br  ina«  mm- 
pelted  to  strag^,  and  still  has  to  stn^gle. 


WUhoot  abatii^  ooe  jot  of  oar  horror  and  ioc 
qotrages  cootmitted  in  soote  parts  of  tbe  Southern  States  againat 
tbe  negro,  we  cannot  bat  r^ard  the  preseot  agitatioa  of  an  Afticaa 
exodns  60m  tbe  South  as  ill-timed,  and  in  eonae  reepecta  bottfliL 
We  stand  todar  at  the  beginning  of  a  grand  and  beneAoeot  reactioo. 
There  is  a  growing  recogmtioa  of  tbe  <latr  and  obligatioa  of  tbe 
Anerican  people  to  goard,  protect  and  defend  tbe  penooal  and 
political  r%hta  of  all  the  people  <^  tbe  States ;  xo  uphold  tbe  prino- 
ples  vpoa  wbicb  rebdlkn  was  aoppressed.  siaTery  alxdiabed,  and 
Ibe  eoootij  saved  ftom  dismemberment  and  rain.  We  see  and 
ttti  today,  aa  we  bare  not  seen  and  felt  before,  that  the  time  tot 
I,  and  tnwting  to  tbe  booM'  of  tbe  late  rebels  and  slave- 
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holders,  has  past.     The  President  of  the  United  States,  himself, 
while  stiU  liberal,  jast  and  generous  towards  the  South,  has  yet 
sounded  a  halt  in  that  direction,  and  has  bravely,  firmly  and  ably 
asserted  the  constitutional  authority,  to  maintain  the  public  peace 
in  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  upon  every  day  in  the  year ;  and  has 
maintained  this  ground  against  all  the  powers  of  House  and  Senate. 
We  stand  at  the  gateway  of  a  marked  and  decided  change  in  the 
statesmanship  of  our  rulers.     Every  day  brings  fresh  and  increas- 
ing evidence  that  we  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  a  nation ;  that 
Confederate  notions  of  the  nature  and  powers  of  our  Government 
OQ^t  to  have  perished  in  the  rebellion  which  they  supported ;  that 
they  are  anachronisms  and  superstitions,  and  no  longer  fit  to  be 
above  ground.     National  ideas  are  springing  up  all  around  us ;  the 
oppressor  of  the  negro  is  seen  to  be  the  enemy  of  the  peace,  pros- 
perity and  honor  of  the   country.     The  attempt  to  nullify  the 
national  election  laws ;  to  starve  the  officer  where  they  could  not 
destroy  the  ofiSce ;  to  attack  the  national  credit  when  they  could 
not  prevent  successflil  resumption ;  to  paralyze  the  Constitution 
where  they  could  neither  prevent  nor  set  it  aside,  has  all  worked 
against  the  old  slaveholding  element,  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
negro.    They  have  made  it  evident  that  the  sceptre  of  political 
power  must  soon  pass  from  the  party  of  reaction,  revolution, 
rebellion  and  slavery,  to  the  party  of  constitution,  liberty  and 
progress. 

At  a  time  like  this,  so  full  of  hope  and  courage,  it  is  unfortunate 
that  a  cry  of  despair  should  be  raised  in  behalf  of  the  colored 
people  of  the  South ;  unfortunate  that  men  are  going  over  the 
country  begging  in  the  name  of  the  poor  colored  man  of  the 
South,  and  telling  the  people  that  the  Goverrmient  has  no  power 
to  enforce  the  Constitution  and  Laws  in  that  section,  and  that  there 
w  no  hope  for  the  poor  negro,  but  to  plant  him  in  the  new  soil  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska.  These  men  do  the  colored  people  of  the 
South  a  real  damage.  They  give  their  enemies  an  advantage  in 
the  argument  for  their  manhood  and  freedom.  They  assume  the 
"^Ability  of  the  colored  people  of  the  South  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. The  country  will  be  told  of  the  hundreds  who  go  to  Kansas, 
^ut  not  of  the  thousands  who  stay  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana, 
^ey  will  be  told  of  the  destitute  who  require  material  aid,  but  not 
of  the  multitude  who  are  bravely  sustaining  themselves  where  they 
^fe.    In  Georgia  the  negroes  are  paying  taxes  upon  six  millions  of 
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Bendes  file  oljectioos  Unit  itoteA,  it  is 
Boisr  adrocacT  of  m  geoeral  rtamiifiilp  of  tfe  adated  people  flom 
ibt  Sooth  to  die  XortlL,  is  neeesBaiih'  an  ■liimliMi  ■!  of  tke  gieal 
aadpanmyiontpriDC!yteofprotectk»toperK»«ad|ao^  jacray 
State  of  file  Unkxu  It  is  an  erasion  of  a  aolenB  '"**fHifii 
dotr.  The  basfneas  of  Hiis  nation  is  to  piotect  Its 
tli^  ane,  not  to  tnuisport  tlieni  where  tbcj  will  not  need 
The  best  that  can  be  said  of  tins  Exodos  in  tins  lespeci,  is  tiiaft  it 
ia  an  attempt  to  dimb  np  some  other  than  the  right  wst;  it  is  an 
expedient,  a  half-waj  measure,  and  tends  to  weaken  in  tiie  pnbGe 
mind  a  sense  of  the  absohite  right,  power  and  duly  of  the  Goiran- 
ment,  inasmoch  as  it  concedes,  bf  implication  at  least,  tiiat  on  the 
soQ  cf  the  Sooth,  the  law  of  the  land  cannot  command  obedience; 
the  ballot  box  cannot  be  kept  pore ;  peaceable  dectioos  cannot  be 
held;  the  Constitution  cannot  be  enforced:  and  the  lires  and 
liberties  of  lo3'al  and  peaceable  citizeus  caunot  be  protected.  It  is 
a  surrender,  a  premature,  dishearteoiog  surrender,  since  it  would 
make  free^lom  and  free  institutions  depend  upon  migration  rather 
than  protection ;  bf  flight,  rather  than  by  right :  bj  going  into  a 
strange  land,  rather  than  by  staying  in  one's  own.  It  leaves  the 
whole  question  of  equal  r^its  on  the  soil  of  the  South  open  and  still 
to  l>e  settled,  with  the  moral  influence  of  exodus  against  ns ;  since 
it  is  a  confession  of  the  utter  impracticability  of  equal  rights  and 
equal  protection  in  any  State,  where  those  rights  may  be  struck 
down  by  violence. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  friends  of  freedom  should  spend  either 
time  or  talent  in  furtherance  of  this  Exodus  as  a  desirable  measure 
either  for  the  North  or  the  South ;  for  the  blacks  of  the  South  or 
the  whites  of  the  North.  If  the  people  of  this  country  cannot  be 
protected  in  every  State  of  this  Union,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  shorn  of  its  rightful  dignity  and  power ;  the  late 
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rebellion  has  triumphed ;  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation  is  an  empty 
name,  and  the  power  and  authority  in  individual  States  is  greater 
than  the  power  and  authority  of  the  United  States. 

BETTER  TO   STAY  THAN  TO   GO. 

While  necessity  often  compels  men  to  migrate ;  to  leave  their 
old  homes  and  seek  new  ones ;   to  sever  old  ties  and  create  new 
ones ;  to  do  this  the  necessity  should  be  obvious  and  imperative. 
It  should  be  a  last  resort  and  only  adopted  after  carefully  consider- 
ing what  is  against  the  measure  as  well  as  what  is  in  favor  of  it. 
There  are  prodigal  sons  everywhere,  who  are  ready  to  demand  the 
portion  of  goods  that  would  faU  to  them  and  betake  themselves  to 
a  strange  country.     Something  is  ever  lost  in  the  process  of  migra- 
tion, and  much  is  sacrificed  at  home  for  what  is  gained  abroad.     A 
worid  of  wisdom  is  in  the  saying  of  Mr.  Emerson,  ^^  that  those 
who  made  Rome  worth  going  to  stayed  there.**     Three  moves  from 
house  to  house  are  said  to  be  worse  than  a  fire.     That  a  rolling 
stone  gathers  no  moss  has  passed  into  the  world's  wisdom.     The 
colored  people  of  the  South,  just  beginning  to  accumulate  a  little 
property,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  families,  should  not  be  in 
baste  to  sell  that  little  and  be  off  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  habit  of  roaming  from  place  to  place  in  pursuit  of  better  con- 
<]ition8  of  existence  is  by  no  means  a  good  one.     A  man  should 
^Kiever  leave  his  home  for  a  new  one  till  he  has  earnestly  endeavored 
^o  make  his  immediate  surroundings  accord  with  bis  wishes.     The 
'^ime  and  energy  expended  in  wandering  about  from  place  to  place, 
emplo3ed  in  making  him  comfortable  where  he  is,  will,  in  nine 
out  of  ten,  prove  the  best  investment.  No  people  ever  did  much 
%r  themselves  or  for  the  world,  without  the  sense  and  inspiration 
»f  native  land ;  of  a  fixed  home ;  of  a  familiar  neighborhood,  and 
^i^ommon  associations.     The  fact  of  being  to  the  manor  born  has 
^^ji  elevating  power  upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  a  man.     It  is  a 
^^^ore  cheerful  thing  to  be  able  to  say,  ^^  I  was  bom  here  and  know 
II  the  people,"  than  to  say,  "  I  am  a  stranger  here  and  know  none 
*{  the  people."    It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  in  so  far  as  this  Exodus 
%«nds  to  promote  restlessness  in  the  colored  people  of  the  South, 
unsettle  their  feeling  of  home  and  to  sacrifice  positive  advantages 
rhere  they  are,  for  fancied  ones  in  Kansas  or  elsewhere,  it  is  an 
^vil.      Some  have  sold  their  little   homes   at  a  sacrifice,   their 
oliickens,  mules  and  pigs,  to  follow  the  Exodus.     Let  it  be  under- 
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flfeiMid  thflt  TOD  tf>e  ^f<niig«  a&d](ran  ■dviffi me  iihpjMt  •flat  yr  mile 
liw  lost  balf  iiifi  Tahi»— far  your  cteviiig  witii  kdm:aakamimX[M^ 
Tslue.  Let  tlie  oulansd  peaptt  of  Geai;gk  affisriiursKiidBnBB 
wurtli  tif  pfTDpertT  far  sale,  witfa  tlie  pnzpoBe  ix>  Jflsvae  Gemgnu  sufl 
tlier  inll  sat  reaixK  half  ite  Takue.  land  ie  sot  wurtiiJiiiidh^idiBR 
tinre  are  no  people  lo  dodi^it  iL  md  m  smk  Jb  sot'nriiiefiiimdh 
wiiere  'jAiesf!  i^  au  one  to  ue  it. 

JEtvuETeflfeh-be  aseertod'&sL^diBfiiBrmchrocBtedjDifl 
to  iavor  OD  tlte  groand  'tiiat  it  wiD  increttK  the  poSHxaa} 
tUe  KepubUcttD  piislnr.  sad  timfi  be4>  '^  mafae  a  aofid  Sarfli 
a  «alid  hknitb:;  or  uposx  Hie  grooDd  tbflt  it  wS\  inuiiiim  'Am 
ttud  iufliMOKie  uf  liie  ocikved  pixipk  as  m  poiitiis]  fflwinmit.  aa 
UeliMsnitbe  better  to  protect  liieir  ri^^na,  and  aiiBoie  ^kbt 
and  aooial  dkeratkni,  the  Ezodns  idll  prai*e  a  fliwjijiiilminiiiil,  a 
mietakeasdafulttiie;  beeaoee.  aetostivngfiiBiiiiigliieBapDliicaa 
pertr^  tbe  <«pigrMita  idn  go  aiihr  to  IlioBe  StateE  idioa  "flie 
Ikau  pwl^  »  ittroDg  aiid  eciEd  enoogii  alreadhr  widiosit  tiisBr 
tod  jbu  veepeet  to  tiie  otiier  pert  of  tbt  rnxgaoBKiL  it  unB 
beoauee  it  taJbee  oc^loned  Totere  from  a  aeetkai  <ir  llie  <iiaiBto3 
tiber  afie  euttieMxrtij  iraaieroiiB  to  elect  acxDeoflliar 
plaeee  oi  htfjtkor  end  profit,  end  pSaeesliieBB  ia  a  <samsbrv 
Ihair  jjroportioo  Uj  cither  clasBee  vill  lie  eo  mnaJl  as  ikA  to  lie  recng- 
uizAfid  av  a  poILticai  ^^WmeuU  or  eDthJed  to  ht  Tepreseaited  br  <Hie  of 
tiUeiiiM*lv<^  :  luyi  furtber.  becaosie.  go  vbere  tber  wDL  titer  nnist* 
fijr  a  tdume^  iiMfvltabiy  isMrry  witb  tbem  poreTtr,  igBoraooe  asd  otiwr 
r<fpuit$iv«  iu<jideijt«  kib^rited  from  tbeir  former  O0Dd]lk»xis  as  sbiTes : 
a  cirouta^tax^ce  wbkh  Im  about  as  likelv  to  make  Tot«s  for  DeiDO- 
cnXM  a«  for  ltepublicaii«.  aDd  to  raise  up  letter  prejodkes  against 
ibetn^  hm  to  raiM;  up  frieods  for  them.  No  people  caa  be  mocli 
re»|iect(^  ia  tbl»  ocMintrr.  where  all  are  eligible  to  office,  that  can- 
not {ic^iot  to  any  one  of  their  class  in  an  honorable,  responsible 
{>o»ition.  In  w^ndiog  a  few  men  to  Congress,  the  negroes  of  the 
Htmih  have  done  much  to  dispel  prejndioe  and  raise  themselves  in 
the  estimation  of  the  country  and  the  world.  By  staying  where 
they  are,  the\'  may  be  able  to  send  abler,  better  and  more  effective 
representatives  of  their  race  to  Congress,  than  it  was  possible  for 
Uufm  to  send  at  first,  }>ecause  of  their  want  of  education,  and  their 
recent  liberation  from  bondage.    In  the  South  the  negro  has  at 
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least  the  poesibility  of  power ;  in  the  North  he  has  no  each  possi- 
bility, and  it  is  for  him  to  say  how  well  he  can  afford  to  part  with 
this  possible  power. 

Bat  another  argument  in  favor  of  this  emigration  is,  that  having 
a  nomerical  superiority  in  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  South  Caro- 
lina, and  thereby  possessing  the  ability  to  choose  some  of  their 
own  number  to  represent  them  in  the  state  and  nation,  they  are 
necessarily  brought  into  antagonism  with  the  white  race,  and  invite 
the  very  political  persecution  of  which  they  complain.  So  they  are 
told  that  the  best  remedy  for  this  persecution  is  to  surrender  the 
right  and  advantage  given  them  by  the  Constitution  and  the  Gov- 
ernment, of  electing  men  of  color  to  office.  They  are  not  to  over- 
come prejudice  and  persecution  where  it  is,  but  to  go  where  it  is 
not ;  not  to  stand  where  they  are,  and  demand  the  full  constitu* 
tional  protection  which  the  Government  is  solemnly  bound  to  give, 
but  to  go  where  the  protection  of  the  Government  is  not  needed. 
Plainly  enough  this  is  an  evasion  of  a  solemn  obligation  and  duty, 
an  attempt  to  climb  up  some  other  way ;  a  half-way  measure,  a 
makeshift,  a  miserable  substitution  of  expediency  for  right.  For 
egg,  it  gives  the  negro  a  stone.  The  dissemination  of  this 
by  the  agents  of  emigration,  cannot  but  do  the  cause  of 
^qual  rights  much  harm.  It  lets  the  public  mind  down  fh>m  the 
M3A^  ground  of  a  great  national  duty,  to  a  miserable  compromise,  in 
rhich  wrong  surrenders  nothing,  and  right  everything.  The  South 
not  to  repent  its  crimes,  and  submit  to  the  Constitution  in  com- 
lon  with  all  other  parts  of  the  country,  but  such  repentance  and 
^^ubmission  is  to  be  coDveniently  made  unnecessary  by  removing  the 
^^^mptation  to  commit  violations  of  the  Law  and  the  Constitution, 
[en  may  be  pardoned  for  refusing  their  assent  to  a  measure 
ipported  upon  a  principle  so  unsound,  subversive  and  pernicious. 
le  nation  should  be  held  steadily  to  the  high  and  paramount 
»rinciple,  that  allegiance  and  protection  are  inseparable  ;  that  this 
^C^ovemment  is  solemnly  bound  to  protect  and  defend  the  lives  and 
^-:ibertie8  of  all  its  citizens,  of  whatever  race  or  color,  or  of  whatever 
^K^^litical  or  religious  opinion,  and  to  do  this  in  every  State  and 
irritory  within  the  American  Union.  Then,  again,  is  there  to  be 
stopping-place  for  the  negro  ?  Suppose  that  by-and-by  some 
*  Sand  Lot  Orator  **  shall  arise  in  Kansas,  as  in  California,  and 
it  into  his  head  to  stir  up  the  mob  against  the  negro,  as  he 
stirred  up  the  mob  against  the  Chinese  ?  What  then  ?  Must  the 
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D^^  have  aootfaer  exodus  ?     Do«s  not  one  exodus  inTfte  anol 
and  in  adrocatii^  otie  do  we  not  8a»taiii  the  demand  for  anotli 

Pluoly  enoi^h,  Uk  Esodns  U  less  lunnru]  in  itself  thui  nre  t 
ugnments  by  wbich  it  ia  Bupport«d.     The  one  ia  the  rvsalt  a 
feeling  of  otttrxge  and  despair;  biit  the  other  comes  of  cool.  s«16sfa 
calculation.     Une  is  the  result  of  honest  despair,  and  appeals  pover- 
fliUj  to  the  sympathies  of  men  ;  the  other  is  an  appeal  to  oar  selflsh- 
Dcss,  which  abrinks  from  doing  right  because  the  way  is  difBcult. 


TRZ  SOtTH  T1IE   BtST  MAKKET   FOB  THE   BLACK  UAX  8   LABOB. 

Kot  only  is  the  Sonth  the  best  locality  for  the  negro  on  the 
gToand  of  bis  political  poweni  and  possibilities,  but  it  is  l)est  for 
him  as  a  field  of  labor.  lie  is  there,  as  he  is  nowhere  else,  an 
abeolote  necessity.  lie  bait  a  monopoly  of  the  latmr  market.  Ilts 
lalwr  is  the  only  labor  which  can  snccessHilly  otter  itself  for  sale  in 
that  market.  This,  with  a  Uttle  wisdom  and  firmness,  will  enable 
him  to  sell  his  labor  there  on  terms  more  faroraWe  to  himself  than 
he  can  elsewhere.  As  there  are  no  competitors  or  substitutes,  he 
can  demand  living  prices  with  the  certainty  that  the  demand  wiQ 
be  complied  with.  Esodiis  would  deprive  him  of  tbis  advani 
It  would  take  bim  fVom  a  country  where  the  laud  owners 
planters  must  have  his  labor,  or  allow  their  fields  to  go 
and  their  purses  nnsapplie<l  with  cosh ;  to  a  countn-  where 
land  owners  are  able  and  proud  to  do  their  own  work,  and  do 
need  to  hire  hands  except  for  limilcd  perioiis  at  certain  seasons' 
the  year.  Tlie  etTect  of  this  will  be  to  send  the  negro  to  the  towns 
and  cities  to  compete  nith  white  labor.  With  what  result,  let  the 
past  tell.  They  will  be  crowded  into  lanes  and  alleys,  cellars  and 
garrets,  poorly  provided  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  will 
gradually  ilie  out.  Tbe  of^ro,  as  already  intimated,  is  preemi- 
nently a  Southern  man.  He  is  so  both  in  constitution  and  habits, 
in  body  oa  well  as  mind.  He  will  not  only  take  with  him  to  the 
North,  Southern  modes  of  labor,  but  Southern  modes  of  life.  The 
careless  and  improvident  habits  of  tbe  South  cannot  be  set  aside 
in  a  generation.  If  they  are  adhered  to  in  tbe  North,  in  the  fierce 
winds  and  snows  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  tbe  emigration  must  be 
large  to  keep  up  their  numbers.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  tliat 
neither  the  laws  of  politics,  lalior  nor  climate  favor  this  Kxodi 
It  does  not  conform  to  tbe  laws  of  he.ilthy  emigrntion  which 
ceeds  not  &om  South  to  North,  not  from  heat  to  cold,  but 
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East  to  West,  and  in  climates  to  which  the  emigrants  are  more  or 
less  adapted  and  accostomed. 

THE  NORTH  GATE  OF  THE  SOUTH  MUST  BE  KEPT  OFEK. 

As  an  assertion  of  power  by  a  people  hitherto  held  in  bitter 

contempt ;  as  an  emphatic  and  stinging  protest  against  high-handed, 

greedj  and  shameless  injustice  to  ths  weak  and  defenceless ;  as  a 

means  of  opening  the  blind  eyes  of  oppressors  to  their  folly  and 

peril,  the  Ezodns  has  done  valnable  service.    Whether  it  has 

accomplished  all  of  whiqh  it  is  capable  in  this  particnlar  direction 

for  the  present,  is  a  question  which  may  well  be  considered.    With 

t  moderate  d^ree  of  intelligent  leadership  among  the  laboring 

dasa  at  the  South,  properly  handling  the  Justice  of  their  cause, 

tnd  wisely  using  the  Exodus  example,  they  can  easily  exact  better 

terms  for  their  labor  than  ever  before.    Exodus  is  medicine,  not 

food;  it  is  for  disease,  not  health;   it  is  not  to  be  taken  from 

dioice,  but  necessity.    In  anything  like  a  normal  condition  of 

things  the  South  is  the  best  plaoe  for  the  negro.    Nowhere  else  is 

there  for  him  a  promise  of  a  happier  future.    Let  him  stay  there 

if  he  can,  and  save  both  the  South  and  himself  to  civilization. 

While,  however,  it  ^may  be  the  highest  wisdom  under  the  circum- 

stttoes  for  the  fireedmen  to  stay  where  they  are,  no  encouragement 

should  be  given  to  any  measures  of  coercion  to  keep  them  there. 

The  American  people  are  bound,  if  they  are  or  can  be  bound  to 

^ything,  to  keep  the  North  gate  of  the  South  open  to  black  and 

white,  and  to  all  the  people.     The  time  to  assert  a  right,  Webster 

^ys,  is  when  it  is  called  in  question.     If  it  is  attempted  by  force 

or  ^ud  to  compel  the  colored  people  to  stay,  then  they  should  by 

all  means  go ;  go  quickly,  and  die,  if  need  be,  in  the  attempt. 

Thus  far  and  to  this  extent  any  man  may  be  an  emigrationist,  and 

^U8  far  and  to  this  extent  I  certainly  am  an  emigrationist.     In  no 

^^^  must  the  negro  be  "bottled  up"  or  ''caged  up."    He  must 

^  left  free,  like  every  other  American  citizen,  to  choose  his  own 

^ocal  habitation,  and  to  go  where  he  shall  like.     Though  it  may 

^t  be  for  his  interest  to  leave  the  South,  his  right  and  power  to 

^ve  it  may  be  his  best  means  of  making  it  possible  for  him  to 

^J  there  in  peace.     Woe  to  the  oppressed  and  destitute  of  all 

^^oontries  and  races  if  the  rich  and  powerful  are  to  decide  when 

^d  where  they  shall  go  or  stay.     The  deserving  hired  man  gets 

^  wages  increased  when  he  can  tell  his  employer  that  he  can  get 
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better  wages  elsewhere.      And  when  all  hope  ia  gone  from 
I  besrto  of  the  Ifiboritig  classes  of  tbe  old  world,   they  can  ooine 

nse  tbe  eea  to  the  new.  If  they  coald  not  do  that  their 
crushed  hearts  would  break  under  increasing  bardeaa.  Tbe  right 
to  emigrate  is  one  of  the  moat  useliil  and  precious  of  all  rights. 
But  not  only  to  the  oppressed,  to  tbe  oppressor  also,  is  the  free 
nse  of  this  right  necessary.  To  attempt  to  ke«p  these  freednien  in 
the  South,  who  are  spirited  enough  to  undertake  the  risks  and 
hardships  of  emigrstion,  would  involve  great  possible  danger  to  all 
concerned.  Ignorant  and  cowardly  as  tbe  n^ro  may  be,  be  has 
been  known  to  fight  bravely  for  bis  liberty.  He  went  down  to 
Harper's  Feriy  with  John  Brown,  and  fought  as  bravely  and  died 
as  nobly  as  any.  There  have  been  Nathaniel  Tamers  and  Den- 
mark Veseys  among  them  in  tbe  United  States,  Joseph  Cinques. 
Madison,  Washiugtons  and  TiUmons  on  the  sea,  and  Touasaint 
L'Ouvcrturee  on  land.  Even  his  enemies,  during  tbe  late  war, 
bad  to  confess  that  the  n€^ro  is  a  good  fighter,  when 
fi^t.  If  be  runs,  it  is  only  as  all  men  will  run,  when  they 
whipped. 

This  is  no  time  to  trifle  with  tbe  rights  of  men.  All  Europe 
today  is  studded  with  the  material  for  a  wild  conflagration.  Every 
day  brings  ns  news  of  ptotd  and  conspiracies  against  oppressive 
power.  An  able  writer  in  the  North  American  Revietc  for  July, 
himself  a  Nihilist,  in  a  powerful  article  defends  tbe  estiemest  meas- 
ures of  bis  party,  and  shows  that  the  treatment  of  the  emancipated 
peasants  by  the  government  and  landed  aristocracy  of  Russia  is 
very  similar  to  that  now  practiced  towards  the  fVeedmen  by  the 
landed  aristocracy  of  the  South.  Like  causes  will  produce  like 
effects,  the  world  over.  It  will  not  be  wise  for  the  Southern 
slaveholders  and  their  successors  to  shape  their  policy  upon  tbe 
presumption  that  the  negro's  cowardice  or  forbearance  has  no 
limit.  Tbe  fever  of  freedom  is  already  in  tbe  negro's  blood.  He 
is  not  just  what  he  was  fourteen  years  ago.  To  forcibly  dam  up 
tbe  stream  of  emigration  would  be  a  measure  of  extreme  madness 
as  well  as  oppression.  It  would  be  exposing  tbe  heart  of  the 
oppressor  to  the  pistol  and  dagger,  and  his  home  to  fire  and 
pillage.  The  cry  of  "  Land  and  Liberty,"  the  watchword  of  the 
Nihilistic  part}'  in  Russia,  has  a  music  in  it  sweet  to  the  ear  of  all 
oppressed  peoples,  and  tcell  it  shall  be  for  tbe  landholders  of  the 
South  if  they  shall  learn  wisdom  in  time  and  adopt  such  a  course 
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of  Jnst  treatment  towards  the  landless  laborers  of  the  South  in  the 
fhtore  as  shall  make  this  popular  watchword  unoontageous  and 
unknown  among  their  laborers,  and  fhrther  stampedes  to  the  North 
wholly  unknown,  indescribable  and  impossible. 


KoTS.    On  page  8,  fifth  line  firom  top,  the  word  '*  cheat "  should  be  '*  treat' 


IL    THE  EMIGRATION  OF  CX)LORED  CITIZEK8  FROM  THE 

SOUTHERN    STATES. 

MKAD  BT  PROF.   B.   T.   OBKBHKB,   OF  BOWABD  UVITBBSITT. 

(Sqrtember  12,  1879.) 

The  land  questioD  is  no  new  one ;  at  the  present  time  there  are 
difficulties  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland  and  India  with  r^ard  to 
this  tenure  of  land ;  and  when  we  come  to  stady*  them,  we  find 
many  analogous  cases  to  those  in  America.  There  are  remarkabje 
coincidences  and  wonderful  similarities  of  conditions,  complaints 
and  demands,  which  show  conclusively  that  injustice  and  wrong, 
and  disr^ard  of  rights  and  abuses  of  privOege  are  not  confined 
to  any  one  country,  race  or  class.  As  a  rule,  capital  takes  advan- 
tage of  the  needs  of  labor.  Landlords  in  every  country  oppress 
tenants,  and  sometimes  disregard  the  welfare  of  the  humbler  agri- 
cultural laborer.  The  race  in  power  lords  it  over  {he  humbler ;  and 
if  any  change  takes  place  from  such  normal  condition,  it  only 
comes  after  a  fierce  outbreak  of  pent-up  passion,  or  smouldering 
fires  of  wrong;  or  because  some  bold  champion  of  the  people 
rises  to  denounce  oppression  and  demand  redress.  It  has  been 
fourteen  years  since  the  Confederacy  collapsed,  and  eleven  years 
since  reconstruction.  The  South  has  now  had  for  three  years  home 
rule,  "Autonomy;"  and  yet,  instead  of  the  renewed  prosperity, 
harmony  of  races,  and  absence  of  political  violence  and  lawless- 
ness, which  we  were  promised,  we  find  demoralized  credit,  shame- 
less repudiation,  and  organized  lawlessness — rendering  the  condition 
of  the  negro  tenant  class  worse  than  at  any  period  since  slavery. 
So  deplorable  and  abject  indeed  is  it  that  expatriation  and  escape 
to  Liberia,  or  the  West,  seems  the  onl}'  hope,  as  it  is  the  continued 
dream  of  the  negroes,  old  and  young,  in  the  six  Southern  States. 
We  are  accustomed  to  blame  the  Southern  whites  for  the  ultimate 
and  approximate  causes  of  this  sad  state  of  afiairs.  They  are 
deeply  responsible.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  place  upon  their  shoulders 
all  they  deserve ;  but  the  North  is  not  wholly  innocent.     We  legis- 
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late  for  the  interests  of  foar  million  blacks  jost  freed  fh>m 
bondage,  demoralized  by  four  years  of  war,  and  for  two  million 
rebellions  whites,  landless,  hopeless,  thankfbl  at  that  time,  even  if 
their  lives  were  spared,  and  we  ignore  all  the  precedents  of  history 
— ^the  West  Indies,  Ireland,  Rnssia  and  Germany.  We  threw  .the 
negro  without  anything,  the  carpet-bagger  with  his  musket,  the 
ex-Confederate  disarmed,  pell-mell  together,  and  told  them  to  work 
out  the  problem. 

After  the  war  it  was  difficult  to  purchase  land  because  the  old 
master  was  not  disposed  to  sell.  With  the  downfall  of  reconstruc- 
tion a  new  lease  of  life  was  given  to  Southern  barbarity  and  law- 
lessness. As  usual,  the  negro  was  the  principal  sufferer.  N^ro 
representation  went  first ;  next  the  educational  system,  which  the 
carpet-bagger  had  brought  to  the  South,  was  crippled  by  insufficient 
u^ropriations.  Majorities  were  overcome  by  shot-gun  intimi- 
dation, or  secretly  by  the  tissue  ballot.  Radical  office-holders 
were  forced  to  resign,  robbed  of  their  property  by  ^^  due  process  of 
law,"  and  driven  North.  The  jury-box  and  representation  the 
negro  was  forced  to  give  up ;  but  after  enduring  all  this,  he  found 
himself  charged  exorbitantly  for  the  most  necessary  articles  of 
food.  His  land  was  rented  to  him  at  fabulous  prices.  His  cabin 
was  likely  to  be  raided  at  any  time,  whenever  capricious  lust,  or  a 
dieadfbl  thirst  for  blood  was  roused.  He  saw  his  crop  dwindling 
day  by  day ;  he  saw  himself  growing  poorer  and  getting  into  debt ; 
his  labor  squandered  between  exacting  landlords  and  rapacious 
store-keepers.  It  was  then  the  negro  resolved  to  give  up  the  fruit- 
less contest  so  long  and  hopelessly  waged,  and  try  his  fortune  in 
the  great  West,  of  which  he  had  heard  and  read  so  much  during 
the  past  ten  years. 

IMMEDIATE   CAUSES   OF  THE   EXODUS. 

To  quote  from  the  St.  Louis  Memorial:  ^^  The  story  is  about  the 
same,  in  each  instance ;  great  privation  and  want  fh>m  excessive 
rent  exacted  for  land;  connected  with  the  murder  of  colored 
neighbors  and  friends,  and  threats  of  personal  violence  to  them- 
selves ;  the  tenor  of  which  statement  is  that  of  suffering  and  terror. 
Election  days  and  Christmas,  by  the  concurrent  testimony,  seem  to 
have  been  preferred  for  killing  the  ^  smart  man,'  while  robbery  and 
personal  violence^  in  one  form  and  another,  seem  to  have  run  the 
jear  around.     Here  they  are  in  multitudes,  not  often  alone,  but 
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women  and  childrGD,  old  and  mtddle-eged  and  young,  and  with 
common  consent,  leaving  their  old  home  for  an  unnatural  climate, 
and  fkcing  storms  and  udIcdowu  dangers  to  go  to  northern  Kansas. 
Why  ?  Among  them  little  is  said  of  hope  in  the  flitnre  ;  it  is  all  of 
fear  in  the  past.  They  are  not  drann  by  the  attractions  of  Kansas, 
they  are  driven  by  the  terrors  of  MissiBsippi  and  Louisiana."  The 
thriftless  habits  of  work,  engendered  by  southern  life ;  the  utter 
lack  of  foresight  found  in  white  and  black  alike,  are  powerAil  a^nts 
in  bringing  about  the  Exodus.  The  universal  credit  system  is 
fostered  by  the  planters,  and  kept  up  by  the  wily  store-keeper ;  the 
insecurity  of  Uie  holdings  (long  leases  being  unknown),  is  sucli 
that,  if  the  negro  succeeds  in  raising  a  good  crop,  be  has  no  guaranty 
that  he  can  keep  his  patch  the  next  year.  The  prices  charged  for 
the  necessaries  of  life  may  be  noticed.  These  are  copied  from  the 
original  documents  brought  by  the  relhgees;  $1.50  per  lb.  fqr 
tobacco  ;  molasses,  $1  50  per  gallon  ;  filling  out  a  contract,  {3.50  ; 
meal,  per  bushel,  82.00,  not  worth  more  than  tl ;  pork,  per  barrel, 
$80.00. 

Again,  the  political  difference  of  opinion  which  exists  in  the 
South,  is  another  important  cause.  There,  political  convictjoos 
rank  with  religious  opinions  in  intensity.  The  over-production  of 
cotton  is  another  cause,  by  the  low  price  of  that  staple.  Then  the 
fact  that  the  negro  owns  neither  land,  nor  presses,  cotton-gin,  and 
Implements,  bat  buys  mules,  rents  land,  and  purchases  his  pro- 
visions at  au  advance,  often  of  thirty  and  forty  per  cent.,  is  suffi- 
cient cause  for  the  Exodus.  If  we  add  that  the  landlord  has  a 
first  claim  on  the  crop,  a  law  which  is  identical  with  the  Scotch  law 
of  h}'potheca,  we  shall  see  reosous  enough  for  a  failure,  and  for  the 
disposition  to  seek  a  happier  home  elsewhere.  It  can  not  be  de- 
nied that  there  are  instances  where  the  negroes  6nd  themselves  hope- 
lessly involved ;  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  any  compensation,  have 
at  once  repudiated  their  contracts  and  their  country.  This^  of 
course,  does  not  apply  to  those  who  have  mules,  carts,  implements, 
and  other  utensils,  which  keep  them  attached  closer  to  the  soil. 
The  law  protects  the  landlord,  and  his  claim  always  has  the  pre- 
cedence. It  is  a  punishable  otfeuce  to  remove  any  portion  of  the 
crop  from  the  plantation  before  the  landlord's  claim  is  met.  Nest 
comes  the  store-keeper  with  hb  bill  of  six  months.  If  anythim 
were  left  for  the  negro  when  all  these  demands  are  aatisfi 
would  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  genuine  miracle. 
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ADYADTAGES  OF  THE  EXODUS  TO  THE  NEGRO. 

This  emigration  will  benefit  the  negro,  who  is  now  too  much  in- 
clined to  stay  where  he  is  put.  At  the  South  he  never  knows  his 
own  possibilities.  Then  again,  the  South  is  a  wretched  place  for 
any  people  to  develop  in,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  negro ; 
because,  like  all  subject  races,  he  imitates  the  life  about  him.  The 
negro  at  the  South  is  in  a  demoralized  condition,  and  no  jury  will 
convict  for  political  offences  committed  against  him.  Chief  Justice 
Waite,  at  Charleston,  in  the  case  of  the  Ellerton  rioters,  could  not 
charge  the  jury  in  favor  of  liberty  and  protection.  District  attor- 
neys are  appointed  at  the  recommendation  of  known  rebels  and 
sympathizers  and  assassins.  Of  course,  they  will  not  do  their  duly ; 
hence,  the  negro  dares  not  look  for  justice  in  the  courts,  —  once 
proudly  called  the  palladium  of  English  liberty.  The  use  of  the 
nilitary  power  to  enforce  any  right,  is  repudiated  at  the  North. 
But  I  remember  it  was  employed  quite  efficaciously  to  return 
Anthony  Bums  and  Sinmis,  fugitive  slaves,  some  years  ago.  I 
need  not  enumerate  the  demoralizing  features  of  Southern  life,  the 
reckless  disregard  for  human  life,  the  lack  of  thrift,  drinking 
customs,  gaming,  horse-racing,  etc.  The  negro  needs  contact  with 
an  that  is  healthful  and  develpping  in  modem  civilization,  and  by 
emigration  the  negro  will  learn  to  love  thrift,  and  unlearn  many 
bad  habits  and  improvident  notions  acquired  from  preceding  gener- 
ations. 

The  exclusive  devotion  of  the  negro  to  the  culture  of  cotton  and 
rice  is  demoralizing  to  him.  They  drag  women  and  children  into 
the  field,  with  no  commissioner  of  labor  to  look  out  for  outraged 
childhood  and  impaired  maternity.  I  do  not  expect  this  argument 
to  find  favor  with  those  who  think  the  negro  has  no  other  f\iture 
before  him  than  to  cultivate  sugar,  cotton  and  rice.  On  the 
politico-economic  side  a  partial  Exodus  will  benefit  those  who 
remain,  by  raising  the  wage  flmd,  increasing  the  demand,  and 
insuring  better  treatment  to  those  who  are  left ;  the  fact  of  the 
Exodus  being  a  preventive  check,  if  I  may  borrow  a  phrase  fh>m 
Mr.  Malthus.  It  will  remove  the  negro  from  the  incessant  whirl 
of  politics,  in  which,  like  all  dark  races,  he  is  govemed  more  by 
feeling  than  selfish  interest. 

At  present  the  negro  stands  in  the  way  of  his  own  advancement, 
l)y  reason  of  political  fidelity,  and  the  very  excess  of  population, 
not  diminished  since  the  war,  and  yet  not  so  systematically  difiUsed 
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SDd  employed.  Even  Senator  Butler,  of  Soutli  Carolina, 
"We  have  too  much  cheap  negro  labor  in  the  South."  A?  to 
wages,  the  average  negro  can  earn  higher  wages  and  live  more 
comfortably  at  the  North,  even  if  confined  to  humlile  emplojinents, 
than  he  can  at  the  Soulli,  When  we  add  such  triflea  as  protection, 
school  privileges,  free  sutltnge  and  Christina  influences,  ne  tranecond 
the  limits  of  legitimate  comparison.  That  the  departure  of  the  fvw 
will  benefit  the  many  might  be  abundantly  itluetTated  by  the  con- 
dition of  Ireland  after  the  famine  of  1848,  or  England  alter  the 
Lancashire  distress,  when  Canon  Girdlestone,  Mr.  Fronde  and 
Goldwin  Smith  counselled  emigration. 

I  assume  that  the  predominance  of  the  negro  in  politics  at  the 
South  is  gone  for  a  generation  at  least.  The  South  will  not  have 
it  and  the  Korth  has  exiiibited  no  verj'  marked  disposition  to 
enforce  it.  If  it  be  ever  desirable  again,  let  it  come  when  Uie 
children  of  the  present  black  colonists  go  back  to  the  mother  land, 
improved  in  all  that  makes  good  citizens  by  a  sojourn  in  the  Wi 
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OBJECTIONS  TO    THE   EXODUS. 

There  are  few  opponents  of  tlie  Exodus.  Most  of  them  s 
negative  objectors.  The  only  class  positively  objecting 
planting  class.  At  Vickaburg,  and  in  Waahinglon  County  (Miss.), 
they  objected  vehemently  and  loudly.  Foreign  labor,  they  say, 
would  cost  money.  Not  one  planter  in  ten  is  able  to  make  l\irther 
outlay.  During  the  change  of  laborers,  even,  they  would  go  to 
rack  and  ruin.  The  negro  is  the  only  one  who  can  do  their  work. 
To  go  now  will  niin  the  cotton  crop,  and,  hence,  affect  the  North 
as  well  as  the  South. 

No  one  disputes  the  right  of  the  negro  to  go  West,  now  that  he 
is  tree.  We  accord  to  all  men  the  right  to  improve  their  condition, 
by  change  of  residence  or  employment.  Nearly  all  of  the  objectors, 
white  and  black,  have  grave  doubts  as  to  our  ability  to  stand  this 
severe  Northern  climate.  They  fear  we  may  not  find  work  adapted 
to  our  limited  and  peculiar  powers  ;  may  not  meet  with  kind  friends 
and  genial  sympathy.  We  must  endure  privations  and  meet  with 
ostracism  at  the  North.  Mechanics  will  not  work  with  negroes. 
The  negro  remembers  Slavery,  Black  Codes,  Kn-Klux,  Sister 
Sallie's  plan,  tissue  ballots,  the  murder  of  Dr.  Dostie  and  Randolph 
in  South  Carolina,  Caldwell  and  Dixon  in  Missies ipfii,  and  says : 
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"  My  relatives  and  friends  who  have  gone  North  since  the  war  tell 
a  different  story.  They  have  held  no  offices,  but  they  are  free. 
They  sleep  in  peace  at  night ;  what  they  earn  is  paid  them,  if  not, 
they  can  appeal  to  the  courts.  They  vote  without  fear  of  the  shot- 
gun, and  their  children  go  to  school.  It  is  true  the  Northern 
people  do  not  love  us  so  well  as  you  did,  and  hence  the  intermixture 
of  races  is  not  so  promiscuous  there  as  here.  This  we  shall  try  to 
endure,  if  we  go  North,  with  patience  and  Christian  resignation. 
We  have  never  heard  of  the  people  at  the  North  paying  in  ten, 
twenty-five  and  fifty  cent  scrip,  payable  four  years  hence,  nor 
charging  $2.00  a  plug  for  tobacco,  and  $2.50  for  witnessing  a  con- 
tract. While  we  may  not  have  so  much  social  equality  as  with 
you,  we  shall  have  more  political  equality  and  man  to  man  justice. 
You  charge  $15.00  and  $25.00  per  acre  for  worn-out  land ;  we  can 
buy  better  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  at  $2.50  an  acre.  We  had 
rather  die  free  at  the  North  than  live  as  paupers  and  pariahs  here, 
only  nominally  free.  You  thought  Kansas  not  too  cold  for  us  in 
1854-5  ;  we  are  not  afraid  to  try  it  now." 

The  most  important  opponent  of  the  Exodus  is  Marshal  Frederick 
Douglass,  my  distinguished  antagonist  in  this  discussion,  who,  I 
sincerely  regret,  is  not  here,  to  lend  to  his  able  and  ingenious 
argument  the  magic  of  his  presence  and  the  influence  of  his 
eloquent  voice.     The  greatest  negro  whom  America  has  produced, 
having  suffered  all  that  our  race  could  endure,  and  having  been 
elevated  higher  than  any  other  negro,  he  cannot  lack  s^Tnpathy 
with  any  movement  which  concerns  his  race,  and  hence,  any  objec- 
tion coming  from  him  challenges  attention,  and  demands  to  be 
answered.     Age,  long  service,  and  a  naturally  keen  and  analytic 
mind,  would  presume  a  soundness  of  view  on  almost  any  topic  of 
national  importance  or  race  interest.     It  is,  therefore,  with  the 
highest  regard  for  the  honesty  of  Mr.  Douglass's  views  that  I  venture 
to  reply  to  some  of  his  objections.     Mr.  Douglass  has  not  been  an 
inactive  opponent.     He  has  written  elaborate  resolutions,  made  at 
least  six  speeches,  spoken  at  the  Methodist  Conference,  and  been 
interviewed  on  the  Exodus.     While  time  has  modified  his  extreme 
views,  and  more  recent  events  have  blunted  the  edge  of  his  sarcasm, 
and  while  most  of  his  objections  are  of  the  negative  rather  than  the 
positive  order,  against  the  methods  and  men  who  seek  to  help  the 
movement,  rather  than  against  the  Exodus  itself,  still  the  morale  of 
his  influence  is  in  opposition.     Mr.  Douglass's  arguments,  as  I  have 
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been  able  to  Sod  them  in  speeches,  resolutions,  ftnd  the  paper  just 
read,  are  briefly  these:  — 

1,  Emigration  is  not  the  proper  nor  pennanent  remedy. 

2,  The  Goyernment  ought  to  protect  colored  citizens  at  the 
South  ;  to  encourage  emigration  gives  the  Government  a  diauce  to 
shirk  iU  dutj ;  while  tlie  advocates  of  t}te  measure  leave  Equal 
Rights,  Protection  and  Allegiance  open  questions. 

5.  The  colored  race  should  be  warned  against  a  nomadic  life 
and  habitfl  of  wandering. 

4,  Afirican  emigration  and  migration  to  the  West  are  analogous ; 
the  failure  of  the  one  is  prophetic  of  the  other. 

3,  The  negro  now  ia  potentiallj-  able  to  elect  some  members  of 
hifl  race  at  the  South  to  Congress  ;  this  is  impossible  at  the  North. 

6.  At  the  Soutb  be  has  a  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  labor;  at 
the  West  he  would  not  have  it.  At  the  South,  land  onnera  must 
have  laborers  or  starve  ;  Western  land  owners  are  independent. 

7.  The  Exodus  does  not  conform  to  "the  laws  of  civilizing 
emigration,"  as  the  carrying  of  a  language,  literature,  etc.  of  a 
superior  race  to  an  inferior ;  nor  does  it  conform  to  "  the  laws  of 
geography."  These,  according  to  Mr.  Douglass,  "  require  for 
healthy  emigration  that  it  proceed  from  East  to  West,  not  from 
South  to  North,  and  not  far  away  from  latitudes  and  climalea  in 
which  the  emigrants  were  bom." 

To  these  objections  first,  it  may  be  said,  no  favorer  of  migration 
claims  it  as  the  sole,  proper  or  only  permanent  remedy  for  the 
aggravated  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  at  the  South.  It  is 
approved  of  as  one  remedy,  thus  far  the  moat  salutarj',  in  stopping 
lawlessness  and  exactions.  The  reciprocity  of  allegiance  and  pro- 
tection is  granted ;  but  it  is  asked,  "  How  can  the  United  States 
Government  protect  its  black  citizens  while  the  follacy  of  State 
rights  and  the  undeGnable  '  home  rule '  or '  autonomy,'  prevent  inter- 
ference ?"  The  Duke  of  Ai^le  believes  that  ' '  there  is  no  abstract 
limit  to  the  right  of  the  State  to  do  anything."  "  In  the  int^reet  of 
economy,"  says  he,  "  it  may  pass  sumptuary  laws,  or  regulate  the 
wages  of  farm  lalwrera."  This  is  under  a  monarchy.  With  ua, 
neither  Government  nor  courts  may  interfere  with  contracts,  «itber 
to  enforce  the  terms  or  insure  justice,  when  the  local  sentiment  is 
opposed.  The  Government  does  not  protect  the  negro  because  it 
finds  itself  powerless  to  do  so.  As  a  general  rule,  the  negro  may 
well  be  warned  against  a  wandering  life ;  but  in  the  present 
instance  such  advice  is  gratuitoue. 
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Tlie  failure  of  the  analogy  drawn  between  African  colonization 
and  migration  to  the  West  may  be  stated  in  this  way :  the  one  was 
worked  np  by  slave-owners  in  the  interest  of  slavery ;  this  one 
springs  spontaneously,  according  to  Mr.  Douglass's  view,  from  the 
class  considering  itself  aggrieved ;  one  led  out  of  the  country  to  a 
comparative  wilderness;  the  other  directs  to  better  land  and 
laiger  opportunities  here  at  home.  The  one  took  the  negro  to  con- 
tend with  barbarism.  This  places  him  under  more  civilizing 
influences  than  he  has  ever  enjoyed,  involving  no  change  of 
alliance  nor  serious  differences  of  clin^ate.  If  the  colored  people 
are  ^^  potentially  "  able  to  elect  one  of  their  own  race  to  Congress, 
they  cannot  now  make  that  potentiality  possible.  Emigration 
surely  cannot  lessen  the  potentiality,  since  the  emigrants  will 
remain  citizens.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  will  not  diminish  the 
probability.  If  I  remember  correctly,  Massachusetts  first  elected 
colored  men  to  her  General  Court ;  Ohio  has  nominated  one,  and 
IlHnoia  has  a  colored  representative. 

Mr.  Douglass  is  rather  misleading  and  fails  again  in  his  analogy, 
when  he  infers  that  the  negro  must  go  West  as  a  civilizer  or  not 
go  at  all.  He  goes  out  frt>m  the  bouse  of  bondage  up  frt>m  the 
land  of  Egypt,  directed,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  by  the  same 
mighty  hand  which  pointed  out  the  way  to  Israel : — 

*<  By  day,  along  the  astonished  land, 
The  cloudy  pillar  glided  slow ; 
By  night,  Arabia's  crimsoned  sand, 
Betomed  the  fiery  column's  glow.** 

If  by  the  laws  of  geography,  to  which,  unfortunately,  this  new 
Exodus  does  not  conform,  Mr.  Douglass  means  that  colonization, 
migration  or  civilization  proceed  best  within  the  isothermal  lines, 
we  may  concede  the  law,  but  all  history  shows  exceptions 
remarkable  and  instructive. 

The  Phoenicians  sailed  West  and  North ;  the  Greek  colonies 
were  at  all  known  points ;  the  Dutch  and  English  have  not  been 
hindered  by  isothermal  lines,  penetrating  far  away  from  the 
latitudes  in  which  they  were  bom.  Magna  Graecia,  in  distinction 
from  Hellas,  and  Mr.  Dilke's  ''Greater  Britain,"  are  pertinent 
iUustrataons  of  the  unsoundness  of  this  seeming  historical  statement. 
If  it  were  even  philosophicall}-  correct,  there  is  no  analogy  in  the 
examples ;  the  Southern  negro,  if  he  emigrate  to  Washington 
Territory  or  Arizona,  would  not  be  as  far  frt>m  home  as  the  Aryan 
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race  now  is  by  its  excessive  waves  of  migrntion  from  the  Black  ai 
Caspian  Seas.  When  Mr.  Douglass  grants  Id  lii§  paper  that  if  the 
balf  is  true  of  what  the  negro  suSersi  the  Exodue  is  justified. — be 
grants  all  that  any  advocate  of  it  asks.  It  is  from  enuses,  which 
he  condemns,  denounces,  deplores  and  considers  disgraceful,  that 
we  say,  "  emigrate,  and  if  j-ou  can,  better  your  condition." 

The  Exodus  is  complained  of  as  a  "  policy,"  We  might  answer, 
it  is  a  result,  not  a  policy  in  the  ordinary  sense,  although,  as  a  safe 
check  lo  certain  ullcrior  causes,  we  might  well  commend  it  to 
oppressed  people  anywhere  as  a  measure  ol'  poliey. 

We  are  told,  apboristically,  that  the  negro's  labor  made  him  free, 
and  therefore,  it  can  make  him  "  free,  comfortable,  and  independ- 
ent." The  assumed  fact  is  not  exactly  clear,  and  the  conclusion  is 
scarcely  warranted  by  the  negro's  statements  of  his  condition, 
according  to  Mr.  Donglass. 

We  are  called  upon  to  say  whether  we  would  remove  a  part,  or 
all  of  the  colored  people  IVom  the  South.  "  A  part,"  we  answer, 
'*  if  that  will  insure  protection  and  just  treatment  for  the  rest 
whole,  if  they  can  be  protected  in  no  other  way,"  "  But  where 
will  you  get  money  to  remove  them?"  is  the  new  horn  to 
dilemma.  "  Congress  cannot  give  it,  because  of  the  public  del 
and  yet  Congress,  [what  Congress?]  would  rather  spend  iiOO. 
OtIO  to  protect  them  where  they  are."  In  short,  Mr.  Dougli 
grants  the  negro's  misery,  but  t«lls  him  to  wait,  his  present  8tat«  is 
"exceptional  ami  transient,"  his  rights  '"will  revive,  snrrive  and 
flourish  ;  "  bnt  the  poor  frightened,  half-starveil  negroes,  crouching 
along  the  Mississippi,  fear  this  will  not  happen  until  they  have 
literally  passed  over.  Mr.  Douglass  is  not  willing  to  have  Congress 
nor  the  capitalists  help  these  bouseleBS  wanderers,  lo  whom  we 
gave  nothing  when  we  freed  them.  We  did  belter  Ihan  that  by 
fiigitives  forty  years  ago,  and  I  see  no  good  reason  why  Northern 
philanthropy  should  close  its  hand  and  ears  now,  to  a  crj-  which  is 
as  despairing  as  that  which  rang  from  Ireland  in  1S46,  or  from  the 
yellow  fever  sufferers,  a  twelvemonth  ago.  We  see  capital  em- 
ploj-ed  to  build  belter  houses  for  the  poor,  to  transport  young 
children  to  the  West ;  why  shall  we  not  try  to  help  those  who  are 
trying  as  best  they  may,  to  help  themselves?  The  statement  that 
Massachusetts  was  once  Mississippi,  is  a  favorite  one  of  Mr. 
Douglass,  and  has  been  reiterated  so  often  as  to  lead  the  unwary 
to  believe  that  the  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Columbia  thinks  it 
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tnie.  I  am  more  inclined  to  ascribe  it  to  the  orator's  love  of 
antithesis ;  so  incorrect,  so  unjust,  and  for  Frederick  Douglass,  so 
unkind  would  such  a  remark  be. 

To  say  to  the  emigrants,  "  Better  stay  than  go,"  is  analogous  to 
saying  ^^  Be  ye  warmed  and  filled,  notwithstanding  ye  give  not 
those  things  which  are  needful  for  the  body."  Nor  do  proverbs  add 
protection  to  the  one  argument  any  more  than  food  and  raiment  to 
the  other. 

The  Exodus  may  be  a  failure  and  a  mistake,  but  whether  it  is  or 
not,  it  has  no  connection  with  the  power  of  the  Republican  party,  or 
the  retention  of  political  power  by  the  negro.  Both  may  be  bene- 
fited, and  it  may  fail ;  both  may  be  injured  by  it,  and  it  may  never- 
theless succeed.  This  is  a  specimen  7ion-sequUur^  very  familiar  in 
arguments  against  the  present  migration. 

We  are  assured  that  there  will  be  misery  and  want  resulting 
from  this  "  ill-timed"  movement.  Doubtless  there  will  be;  every 
movement  having  in  it  the  elements  of  good,  has  brought  some 
hardship:  — 

'*  Never  morning  wore 
To  evening,  but  some  heart  did  break.*' 

The  crucial  test,  however,  is  whether  there  will  be  more  misery  and 
want  by  migrating  than  by  remaining ;  we  think  not. 

Another  distinguished  gentleman,  a  financier,  a  banker,  a  politi- 
cal  economist,  Ex-Secretary  McCulloch,  in  his  seventh  Harvard 
lecture,  thinks  the  Exodus  unfortunate.     He  also  has  faith  that  all 
will  be  well.     With  a  refinement  of  unconscious  sarcasm,  he  quotes 
Charles  Sumner,  and  says  to  the  negroes,  ''  stick,"  "  fight  it  out" 
where  you  are,  *'  if  it  takes  not  merely  the  present,  but  many  other 
summers."     But  the  Ex-Secretary,  less  cautious  than  Mr.  Doug- 
lass, says,  if  thej'  [the  colored  people]  were  forced  to  go,  they 
should  be  returned,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  Government.     Here  is 
much  sympathy  enclosed  in  a  dubious  sentence.     We  do  not  know 
whether  financial  aid,  or  baj'onet  aid  is  to  return  these  refugees, 
and  nothing  is  said  of  their  possible  condition  after  they  are  returned. 
With  such  matters  of  detail  the  optimist  and  the  doctrinaire  have 
no  concern.     I  shall  call  on  Henry  Jackson,  to  answer  Mr.  Doug- 
lass and  Mr.  McCulloch  :     ''I  left  the  South  because  I  could  not 
inake  a  living.     Year  before  last  I  made  ten  bales  of  cotton,  and 
never  got  a  cent  for  it.     I  sued  for  it  but  could  not  get  an3'thing ; 
^^y  wanted  me  to  pawn  m}'  horse  and  begin  over  again ;  but  I 
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told  them  I  was  going  to  sell  my  horse  to  go  away.  I  wc 
go  back  to  the  South  again  because  I  could  not  live ;  cannot  live 
there  and  give  £3  for  mea!,  and  9'iO  for  a  barrel  of  pork,  tlO  an 
acre  for  land,  $5  for  giuning  cotton,  and  then  being  cheated  out  of 
evei^-lhing  after  I  made  it.  My  wife  is  along  with  me.  I  recLon 
1  have  money  enough  to  get  to  Kansas." 


BEST   TTMT.    TO 

The  western  lands  are  waiting  for  settlers,  and  are  being  rapidly 
filled  Dp  by  Swedes,  Norwegians.  Mennonites,  Icelanders  and  Poles, 
why  should  not  the  negro  participate?  600,000  acres  of  public 
land  have  been  taken  up  since  June  30,  1878;  50,000  families 
have  gone  westward  under  the  homestead  Ian.  exclusive  of  those 
who  have  small  sums  to  invest.  Why  shall  we  debar  the  negro  ? 
Irish  Catholics  have  raised  a  fund  of  $100,000  to  assist  their  poor 
tiom  the  large  cities.  The  Hebrews  have  also  an  excellent  associa- 
tion for  the  same  puqwse.  These  aid  societies  hold  meetings  and 
solicit  funds.  No  one  denounces  them  or  impugns  the  motives  of 
their  advocates.  Wliat  will  benefit  Irish,  Hebrew,  Swede,  and 
Norwegian,  cannot  be  decidedly  injurious  to  the  colored  race  alone. 


HOW  WILL  THET  BE  TnEATED  IN  THE   WEST? 

Governor  St.  John,  of  Kansas,  is  authority  on  this  point.  "  Up 
to  the  present  writiug,  about  3,000  destitute  refugees  have  arrived, 
the  most  of  whom  have  been  cared  for  by  our  committee.  We 
have  been  very  successfiil  in  securing  for  them  emplojTnent,  and 
thus  placed  them  in  a  position  that  they  soon  became  self-sustain- 
ing, and  no  longer  required  aid.  These  people  seem  to  be  honest, 
and  of  good  habits ;  are  certainly  industrious  and  anxious  to  work, 
and,  so  far  as  they  have  been  tried,  have  proved  to  be  faithful  and 
excellent  laborers."  Sir  George  Campbell"  says.  "  In  Kansas  City, 
and  still  more  in  the  suburbs  of  Kansas  proper,  the  negroes  are  touch 
more  numerous  than  1  have  yet  seen.  On  the  Kansas  side,  they 
form  quite  a  large  proportion  of  the  population.  They  are  certainty 
subject  to  no  indignity  or  ill-usage.  •  •  •  Here  the  negroes 
seem  to  have  quite  taken  to  work  at  trades ;  I  saw  them  doing 
building  work,  both  alone  and  assisting  white  men,  and  also  paint- 
ing and  other  tradesmen's  work.  On  the  Kansas  side,  I  found  a 
•<•  Black  mA  WUte  in  (be  u,  S." 
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negro  blacksmith,  with  an  establishment  of  his  own ;  he  was  an 
old  man  and  very  '  negro.'  He  grumbled  just  like  a  white.  *  ♦ 
*  He  came  from  Tennessee,  after  emancipation ;  had  not  beea 
back  there,  and  did  not  want  to  go.  •  •  I  also  saw  black  women 
keefHng  apple  stalls  and  engaged  in  other  such  occupations.  In 
these  States,  which  I  may  call  intermediate  between  black  and 
white  countries  [States],  the  blacks  evidently  have  no  difficulty." 

What  is  true  of  Kansas  is  true  of  the  Indian  Territory.  A 
recent  traveller  there,  writes :  ^^The  cozy  homes  and  promising 
fields  were  the  property  of  f^edmen ;  every  ploughboy  you  see 
has  been  a  slave.  AU  the  farms  along  our  route  today  belong  to 
freedmen,  to  whom  the  Creeks  accord  every  right  and  privilege 
they  enjoy  themselves, — annuity  lands,  offices  and  honors.  *  * 
^  Every  home  gives  proof  of  thrift.  New  fences,  addition  to  the 
cabins,  new  barns  and  out-houses,  catch  the  eye  on  every  hand, 
except  the  school-house  and  church ;  these  appear  to  be  going  to 
decay,  bat  it  is  only  in  the  rude  buildings  that  this  is  true.  Both 
^oreh  and  school  are  prosperous." 

At  the  South  the  n^ro,  under  adverse  conditions,  is  not  a  great 
land  owner,  but  yet  he  is  not  wholly  landless.  In  South  Carolina 
keowns  20,000  acres ;  in  Georgia  pays  taxes  on  $6,000,000,  mostly 
in  land ;  and  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  it  is  estimated  he  pays 
taxes  on  between!  10,000,000  and  $20,000,000,  the  greater  portion 
in  land. 

Emanation  is  no  new  thing,  beginning  with  Senator  Windom*s 
speech.  It  began  in  1840  and  has  kept  up  ever  since.  You  may 
remember  some  of  the  old  pictures  of  the  emigrant  with  bundle 
on  his  shocdder.  He  went  alone  formerly,  and  was  often  taken 
back  at  the  Crovemment's  expense ;  now  he  takes  his  family,  and 
cannot  be  taken  back  against  his  will.  In  Kansas  there  are  now 
five  or  six  colonies,  some  of  them  established  since  1870;  Baxter 
Springs,,  Nicodemus,  Morton  City  and  Singleton.  The  reports 
from  ail  are  favorable.  The  people  are  said  to  be  thrift}',  intelli- 
^Dt  and  willing  to  work.  All  are  paying  for  their  land  by  instal- 
aneiits,  at  prices  from  $1.25  to  $6.00  per  acre.  If,  dissatisfied  with 
^Kansas,  they  wish  to  "^move  on,"  no  one  interferes  with  them. 
IMitsusippi,  in  spite  of  her  Constitution,  which  says,  ''  No  citizen 
^hail  be  prevented  from  emigrating  on  any  pretence  whatever,*' 
^ittempts  to  keep  them  back  by  libelling  the  steamboats  for  canying 
excessive  numbers.  The  negroes  are  also  detained  by  writs  gotten 
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Dp  on  spurious  chaises.  In  short,  the  Soathero  landlord  ] 
demands  more  than  the  lord  purainoiinl  in  the  middle  ages ;  the 
tenant  muat  be  a  permanent  fixture  to  tite  land.  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina  liave  already  revived  the  law  of  Edward  V^.  (Act 
I,  c.  3,  13S1),  and  sell  idle  vagrants,  or  farm  them  out  to  aenice 
in  gaugs,  as  their  prejndice  dictates. 


THE  POLmCAL   SIDE  OF  TJIE    EXOOUS. 

We  are  told  it  is  a  political  scheme.  To  insure  succees  as  a 
political  movement,  60,000  colored  voters  should  be  distributed  in 
certain  States  before  November,  1879.  the  end  of  the  period  allowed 
for  legal  residence.  If  the  Exodus  were  promoted  hj  puliticians, 
we  should  find  20,000  negroes  going  to  Penusylvauia,  20,000  to 
New  Jersey,  10,000  at  least  to  New  York,  the  same  number  for 
Indiana,  and  a  spare  5,000  for  Connecticut.  This  could  not  be 
done  under  $2,000,000,  even  had  it  begun  sis  months  ago.  Thus 
far  at  the  North,  not  $20,000  has  been  raised  to  help  the  refugees, 
notwithstanding  $100,000,000  would  not  be  idly  speut  to  help  the 
negro  and  end  this  vexed  question.  It  is  estimated  that  1.1,000 
have  gone  West  within  eight  montlis ;  150  leave  New  Orleans  each 
week.  All  are  not  going  to  Kansas.  Many  are  wisely  pushing 
farther  North.  As  a  class,  they  difler  from  the  West  India  negroes 
after  their  emancipation.  The  Southern  negro  did  not  relapse  into 
barbarism ;  he  manifests  a  disposition  and  an  adaptability  to  work. 
That  he  is  industrious  is  shown  b}'  tlie  Immense  cotton  crop,  just 
reported  as  contributing  tp  the  exportable  products  of  the  nation, 
H89,0O0,0O0  per  annum. 

No  view  of  the  movement  would  be  complete  which  did  not 
notice  the  relation  of  the  colored  |>eople  of  the  country  to  this  flight 
from  oppression.  The  first  stage  is  passed,  the  appeal  to  white 
philanthropists.  My  notion  is  the  second  is  here,  the  ap[>cal  to 
ourselves.  We  must  organize  societies,  contribute  our  dimes,  and 
form  a  network  of  communication  between  the  South  and  every 
principal  point  North  and  West,  We  should  raise  $200,000  to 
form  a  company  ;  we  should  have  a  National  Executive  Committee, 
and  have  agents  to  buy  land,  procure  cheap  transportation,  dis- 
seminata accurate  information,  and  see  to  it  that  they  arc  neither 
deluded  nor  defrauded.  Such  an  organization,  working  through  our 
churches  and  Itenevolent  societies,  would  do  more  to  develop  our 
race  than  all  the  philanthropic  measures  designed  to  eid  as  since 
the  war.  
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THE  EXODUS   WILL  GO  OK. 

The  little  rill  has  started  on  its  course  toward  the  great  sea  of 
homaiiity.  It  moves  slowly  on  by  virtue  of  the  eternal  law  of 
gravitation,  which  leads  peoples  and  individuals  toward  peace,  pro- 
tection and  happiness.  Today  it  is  a  slender  thread  and  makes 
way  with  difficulty  amid  the  rocks  and  tangled  growth ;  but  it  has 
already  burst  through  serious  impediments,  showing  itself  pos- 
sessed of  a  mighty  current.  It  started  in  Mississippi,  but  it  is  even 
now  being  rapidly  fed  by  other  rills  and  streams  from  the  territory 
through  which  it  flows.  Believing  that  it  comes  fh>m  Grod,  and 
feeling  convinced  that  it  bears  only  blessings  in  its  course  for  that 
race  so  long  tossed,  so  ill-treated,  so  sadly  misunderstood,  I  greet 
its  tiny  line,  and  almost  see  in  the  near  fUture  its  magnificent  broad 
boeom,  bearing  proudly  onward,  until  at  last,  like  the  travel-worn 
and  battle-scarred  Greeks  of  old,  there  bursts  upon  its  sight  the 

k,  the  broad  sea  of  universal  freedom  and  protection. 
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(Read  Friday,  SeptembiT  IX.) 

More  than  two  hundred  j-ears  ago.  when  Vii^nia  was  still 
covered  by  the  unbroken  forest,  and  tlie  Indian  was  inoDarcb  of 
the  soil,  a  feeble  little  colony  of  Engliuhmen  were  struggting  to 
obtain  a  foothold  in  the  dominions  of  Chief  Powhatan.  Reports 
of  this  settlement  at  Jamestown  had  gone  over  the  civilized  world 
of  that  daj,  and  many  thoughts  were  turned  tVom  distant  lands  to 
Smith's  colony. 

About  a  dozen  years  or  so  after  the  little  band  of  English  h»i 
made  their  homes  in  the  Indian  country,  the  captain  of  a  ship 
from  Holland  steered  his  vessel  into  the  Virginia  hartor,  and 
invite<l  the  settlers  to  examine  his  stock,  which,  of  course  he 
■warranted  fine,  durable,  valuable  in  every  respect.  What  did 
Mynheer  have  for  sale?  Men,  i)erhaps  women  and  children  also, 
nothing  less  than  human  freight  on  that  boat.  AAer  praising  his 
goods,  and  challing  over  the  price,  and  haggling  about  how  much 
tobacco  he  would  take  for  a  man,  and  how  many  furs  for  a  woman 
and  child,  and  at  lust  inducing  the  Virginians  to  buy  about  twenty 
head  of  his  live  stock  he  sailed  oS  tij  some  other  port  to  dispose  of 
the  rest  of  bis  caigo. 

Id  that  unenlightened  era  nobody  thought  there  was  any  harm 
in  this  transaction.  Many  nations  of  the  world  then  engaged  in 
the  slave  trade,  some  do  now.  It  was  not  very  long  before  this 
tiuie  that  the  chivalrous  Charles  the  Fi]\h  led  an  expediUon  into  the 
noith  of  Africa,  and  released  by  the  power  of  his  sword  twenty 
thousand  captives,  Christians  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  taken  in 
the  piratical  wars  of  that  cruel  age,  and  sold  into  bondage  by  their 
conquerors.  It  was  many  years  Hfter  the  Dutch  brig  brongbl  the 
first  slaves  to  Viiginia,  that  a  New  England  minister  sent  a  keg  of 
rum  to  Africa,  with  instructions  as  to  what  kind  of  "nigger"  he 
would  take  in  exchange  for  it.  It  was  much  later  than  this  that 
an  English  clergj'man  invested  his  funds  in  a  slaver,  and  got  bis 
dividends,  as  the  slave  market  went  up  or  down.    The  savage 
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Africans  have  always  sold  their  prisoners,  perhaps  sometimes  their 
next  of  kin,  to  the  traders  who  came  into  their  country  in  search 
of  slaves  for  the  evil  traffic. 

Many  other  ships  followed  the  Dutchman  into  Virginia  ports, 
bringing  cai^oes  of  slaves,  and  the  trade  was  continued  far  into 
the  present  century.  What  sort  of  people  were  these  Africans  left 
among  ^e  pioneers  in  the  Virginian  forest,  and  from  time  to  time 
reinforced  by  fresh  instalments  from  tropical  shores  ?  They  seem 
generally  to  have  been  of  pretty  much  the  same  description — 
savages  in  their  own  land,  quite  unaccustomed  to  wearing  clothes, 
ignorant  of  all  but  the  simplest  arts. 

A  lady  now  over  ninety  years  old,  who  lives  near  me,  says  that 
in  her  youth  many  slave  ships  came  to  our  ports,  and  people  from 
all  parts  of  the  State  hastened  on  the  arrival  of  a  ship,  to  buy 
slaves ;  for  raw  Africans,  like  raw  sugar  and    raw  cotton,  were 
mncfa  cheaper  in  first  hands  than  the  refined  and  improved  article 
held  by  the  middlemen.     My  old  friend  says  she  observed  that 
there  was  a  great  difference  among  these  Africans.     Some  were 
real  savages,  coarse,  ignorant,  degraded,  almost  brutal  in  their 
habits,  worshipping  idols,  and  only  induced  to  labor  by  positive 
cmeltj.     Others  had  apparently  come  from  at  least  semi-civilized 
nations.     These  were  often  people  of  intelligence,  usually  Mahom- 
medans  in  faith,  frequently  possessing  some  knowledge  of  astrology 
and  other    occult    sciences.     My    informant    remarks:    ''These 
Africans  came  here  savages,  but  the  children  always  showed  a 
great  improvement  on  the  parents ;  they  soon  learned  our  language 
and  customs,  adopted  our  religion,  and  after  a  few  generations  I 
could  see  no  difference,  except  in  color,  between  them  and  other 
people."      In   his  interesting  Memoirs  of  "  Old   Churches    and 
Families  of  Virginia,"  Bishop  Meade  tells  much  of  what  he  terms 
*'  the  gentlest  race  of  savages  God  ever  made."    He  records  the 
story  of  a  slave  called  "  African  Belle,"  a  woman  of  unusual  intelli- 
gence and  dignified  appearance,  who  selected  an  amiable  looking 
gentleman  from  among  the  purchasers  at  the  slave  market,  pros- 
trated herself  at  his  feet,  placed  his  hand  upon  her  head  in  token 
of  submission,  and  in  the  mute  but  expressive  language  of  signs 
implored  him  to  buy  her.     The  planter  purchased  the  willing 
captive,  and  she  became  a  valuable  and  beloved  member  of  his 
family,  cherished  to  extreme  old  age  by  the  white  chUdren  she  had 
nursed,  and,  at  last,  dying  happily  in  the  Christian  faith. 
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Traditions  of  tJiese  African  immigrants  still  linger  among  c 
Southein  negroes,  who  ure,  however,  verj  sensitive  about  their 
barbarous  ancestors,  and  extremely  reticent  in  regard  to  talking  to 
white  people  about  what  they  call  "  outlandish  folks." 

A  very  worthy  and  sensible  old  colored  neighbor  of  mine,  who 
owns  a  sung  little  property,  keeps  a  horse  and  cow,  sends  his 
children  to  school,  and  lives  like  a  Cbristian,  recently  gave  me, 
with  evident  reluctance,  some  information  about  the  "outlandish 
people  "  he  knew  in  his  youth.  He  says,  ' '  they  were  plentiful  tlien, 
but  he  believes  they  have  all  died  out  now ;  they  had  mighty 
curious  ways ;  they  was  fond  of  raisin'  big  gourds  an'  puttln'  their 
things  away  in  them  ;  they  didn't  talk  like  folks,  but  had  a  kind  of 
whinin'  speech." 

Negroes  were  not  the  only  people  held  to  bondage  in  the  colonial 
days  of  Virginia.  Not  a  few  convicts  and  paupers  tVom  Europe 
were  sold  for  a  term  of  years,  to  repay  the  expense  of  their  trans- 
portation, and  occupied  the  same  place  in  the  society  of  the  colony 
as  tlie  black  servants  of  that  day.  Some  highly  respectable 
families  among  us  could,  if  so  disiiosed,  trace  their  origin  to  such 
persons  "held  to  service"  by  their  more  wealthy  neighbors:  but 
pride  being  a  natural  element  in  humanity,  such  white  families  are 
no  more  prone  to  refer  to  their  servile  progenitors  than  are  our 
modem  AtVicans  disposed  to  recall  their  barbarous  ancestors. 
Fifty  years  after  the  settlement  of  ^''i^ginia  the  number  of  these 
indented  white  eervaots  was  6,000,  while  that  of  the  negro  slaves 
was  but  2,O0iJ.  Prof.  Tucker,  Jefferson's  biographer,  remarks : 
"  In  process  of  time,  slave  labor  was  found  more  profitable  than 
that  of  white  servants,  partly  because  the  negroes  were  more 
cheaply  fed  and  clothed  than  the  white  laborers,  who  were  of  the 
same  race  iis  their  musters,  but  chiefly  because  the  negroes  were 
lees  able  to  escape  from  bondage,  and  were  more  easily  retaken. 
A  conspiracy  undertaken  by  the  white  servants,  about  1660.  caused 
much  distrust  of  them,  and  the  importation  of  convicts  from  England 
being  thenceforth  forbidden,  this  event  greatly  increased  the  trade 
in  negroes,  so  that  by  the  year  ITHO  there  were  nearly  300,000 
slaves  in  Virginia." 

At  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  revolution,  the  United  States, 
having  thrown  off  allegiance  to  the  British  king,  adopted  the 
republican  form  of  government.  The  world-renowned  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  framed  .by  a  Vii^inian,  and  the  sentence. 
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**  All  men  were  created  equal,**  entitled  to  ^^  Life,  Liberty  and  the 
Parsnit  of  Happiness,"  thrilled  the  heart  of  the  young  Bepablic. 
Bat  one  class  anu>ng  its  inhabitants  had  no  part  nor  lot  in  the 
matter.  To  the  black  man,  who  had  aided  his  white  master  to 
clear  away  the  primeval  forest,  to  till  the  soil,  to  plant  habitations 
in  the  wfldemess,  to  baild  up  a  mighty  commonwealth,  these  high- 
soonding  phrases  were  of  no  meaning.  Neither  he  nor  his  children 
were  bom  ftee ;  the  white  man  forbade  him  to  call  himself  ^*  equal 
to  his  feDowmen.  ^*  Life,  Liberty  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness, 
were  blessings  only  to  be  enjoyed  by  him  at  the  caprice  of  another. 
Even  oor  glorious  Jefferson,  although  not  an  advocate  of  slavery, 
was  inconsistent  on  this  subject,  holding  slaves  himself,  tolerating 
slavery  in  the  professedly  free  government  he  had  helped  to  form, 
and,  in  dying,  giving  human  beings  as  property  to  his  children. 

The  Africans  thus  incorporated  into  our  system,  and  forming  so 
large  an  element  in  our  society,  had  for  the  most  part  come  into 
oor  coontiy  in  a  savage  condition,  but  were  in  the  stem  school  of 
slavery  ftst  becoming  civilized.  The  negroes  are  an  eminently 
amiable  and  imitative  race,  and  very  readily  assimilated  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land  to  which  they  had  been  transplanted.  In 
fkvorable  circumstances  they  rapidly  developed  character  and 
intellect,  and  many  noble  specimens  of  humanity  were  to  be  found 
among  €mr  Virginia  slaves.  It  was  a  favorite  argument  with  far- 
seeing  people,  who  anticipated  the  emancipation  of  the  race  by 
some  means,  and  dreaded  insurrection,  that  the  n^roes  were  fast 
becoming  too  highly  civilized  by  their  intimate  association  with  an 
enlightened  people  to  be  held  long  in  subjection. 

An  Englishman,  who  had  lived  many  years  in  Africa  before 
coming  to  the  United  States,  tells  me,  after  long  observation  in 
Virginia  and  Carolina,  that  it  is  very  interesting  to  him  to  notice 
the  great  improvement  of  the  Negro- American  as  compared  with 
the  native  Africans.  While  he  had  seen  many  fine  looking  savages 
of  strong,  athletic  form,  there  was  seldom  an  intelligent  expression 
of  countenance  among  them,  the  features  usually  telling  of  bratality 
md  cunning,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  amiable  and  sensible  faces 
of  their  cultivated  relations  in  America. 

The  attachment  existing  between  slaves  and  their  owners  was 
often  very  great,  and  numberless  instances  might  be  recounted  of 
the  affection  existing  in  families,  whose  fates  had  been  united  for 
generations.    Time  would  fail  me  to  relate  the  incidents  which 
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crowd  my  memory  of  the  conGdence  reposed  by  alavcholders  ia 
their  servants,  and  the  taithfulness  with  which  Hucb  trusts  went 
kept.  The  wife  of  a  akvebolder  entrusted  her  children  A-om  tbeir 
birth  to  the  anns  of  the  faithful  Durse,  wbo  was  often  the  loving 
guaixlian  of  two  generations  of  babies.  The  master  of  a  large  esl 
often  selected  for  bis  manager  some  well-trained  and  sensible  slai 
and  placed  in  his  charge  all  that  he  possessed.  My  hnsbiuii 
father,  whilst  carrying  on  a  lai^e  milling  buBinese,  frequently  sent 
bie  n^ro  cooper,  a  man  of  tine  character  nnd  great  skill  at  his 
trade,  through  several  counties  in  search  of  timber  suited  to  his 
business.  Mounted  upon  a  blooded  horse,  and  carrying  several 
hundred  dollars  in  his  pocket,  the  trusty  servant  never  failed  to 
make  satisfactory  reports,  and  restore  in  good  order  the  property 
he  noulil  have  defended  with  his  life.  All  the  world  has  beard  of 
the  faithful  negro  who,  when  ordered  by  John  Brown  at  Uarj>er'i 
Ferry  to  unlocli  the  doors  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  depot,  refused 
to  disobey  the  positive  orders  of  his  employer,  and  was  shot  dowa>j 
by  the  men  who  c»me  to  V'ii^inia  to  free  the  slaves,  preferring 
die  rather  than  betray  bis  trust. 

Now  that  slaver}'  with  its  sorrows  and  trials  is  u  thing  of  the 
past,  whilst  we  may  sec  that  to  the  Africans  it  has  been  a  scbobl  of 
training, — just  as  centuries  of  bondage  trausronued  the  nomad 
Jews  into  a  manufacturing  people,  skilled  in  all  the  knowledge  of 
their  oppressors,  —  it  is  melancholy  to  note  the  efltects  of  a  system, 
long  since  condemned  by  enlighteued  nations  as  unworthy  of  a 
progressive  people,  upon  the  slave  owners  and  the  country  they 
occupied. 

While  we  arrogated  to  ourselves  the  right  to  enslave  a  barbarous 
race,  for  the  nominal  purpose  of  its  civilization,  the  admixture  of 
such  an  clement  in  our  society,  and  the  effort  to  preserve  feudal 
oustoms  among  us,  have  left  ua  generations  behind  our  sister  States, 
and  tlie  age  in  which  we  hve. 

There  was  a  day,  early  in  our  history,  when  Virginia  bod  a 
greater  population  than  New  York,  when  Richmond  was  a  more 
flourishing  city  than  New  Amsterdam ;  but  in  an  evil  hour  our  law- 
givers elected  to  perpetuate  slavery  within  our  borders,  disregard- 
ing the  voice  of  nature,  the  example  of  other  commonwealths)  the 
teachings  of  Christianity !  All  menial  employments  being  left  to 
the  negroes,  a  contempt  for  manual  labor  soon  marked  the  white 
Viigiuian.    The  slaves  were  fast  acquiring  skill  iu  agricultural, 
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medtmnical  and  hoasehold  arts,  while  the  whites  for  the  most  part 
neglecied  sach  osefiil  knowledge.  With  sii^lar  infatuation  all 
legislation  tamed  apcm  slavery,  and  southern  politicians  knew  noth- 
ing but  a  perverted  idea  of  State  Rights,  a  doctrine  in  this  section 
always  sjnonjmons  with  the  wrongs  of  the  negro.  All  progress 
was  retarded,  A'ee  discussion  restricted,  and  anything  tending  to 
pfomote  immlgratiiMi  regarded  with  suspicion.  The  religious 
sentiment  of  the  land  was  distorted  to  suit  the  slave  code,  and  min- 
isters of  Christ  strove  to  teach  the  Oriental  customs  of  ages  gone 
in  the  New  World  and  the  nineteenth  century.  While  the  rest  of 
the  woiid  was  rushing  on  with  great  strides  to  carry  knowledge  to 
the  dark  places  of  earth,  we  were  passing  laws  forbidding  ourselves 
to  learn  the  alphabet !  While  the  philanthropists  of  other  lands 
were  striving  to  lighten  the  burthens  of  the  laboring  men,  and 
elevate  the  masses  of  the  people,  we  were  trying  to  enforce  the 
curfew  regulations  of  the  conquering  Normans  over  the  subject 
Saxons  I 

Bat  whilst  a  people  blinded  as  the  Egyptians  of  old,  struggled 
against  the  inevitable,  a  thousand  causes  wefe  at  work  to  destroy 
aD  accarsed  system,  and  bring  liberty  to  the  patient,  faithfhl  negro. 
What  blood  and  treasure  were  lavished  on  the  Civil  War,  caused 
by  slavery,  can  be  but  faintly  estimated ;  its  wounds  wiU  be  unhealed 
in  oar  generation,  but  out  of  its  groans  and  tears  have  come  the 
freedom  of  the  slave,  and  at  length  the  American  people,  cherishing 
no  longer  a  system  of  servitude,  wholly  iucompatible  with  their 
institutions,  have  truly  a  Republican  Government  with  all  its  citizens 
freemen. 

The  black  man  went  out  from  his  master  with  but  a  staff  in  his 
hand,  and  the  God  who  had  fi*eed  him,  for  bis  guide.    In  several 
of  the  Southern  States  the  property  of  our  ex-slaves  is  counted  by 
millions,  and  where  they  have  bad  good  opportuuities  their  progress 
in  education  has  been  remarkable.    The  Virginia  Educational  and 
Historical  Association,  which  met  lately  in  this  city,  presents  a 
body  of  colored  teachers,  ministers,  editors  and  lawyers,  who  give  a 
most  gratifying  assurance  of  the  capabilities  of  the  Negro-Ameri- 
cans and  of  their  surprising  advancement  in  spite  of  many  obstacles. 
The  African  in  America  as  savage,  slave  and  citizen  has  had  a 
wonderftil  career,  ofren  pathetic,  always  interesting,  and  but  little 
more  remains  to  be  done  for  his  welfare,  before  he  must  be  left  to 
work  out  his  destiny  among  his  brethren.    What  is  that  little? 
First  the  repeal  of  all  laws  making  distinctions  against  the  negro. 
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We  welcome  to  our  shores  the  surplus,  ofteD  the  outcast  p 
tion,  of  all  other  lands,  and  bestow  upou  them  all  the  privileges 
which  are  the  glorious  heritage  of  the  American  citizen,  yet  our 
laws,  founded  upon  prejudice,  often  discriminate  cruelly  agaiost  the 
Negro-American,  whose  race  has  existed  for  two  hnndreil  years 
upon  our  soil. 

Mr,  Garfield  tells  us,  "  Until  there  is  one  acknowledged  law  of 
liberty  for  white  and  black  men  alike,  it  is  idle  to  claim  that  the 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  are  obeyed  either  in  spirit  or  in 
letter." 

Professor  Hart,  in  an  admirable  treatise  on  the  English  langunge, 
tells  us,  "  The  laws  of  nature  are  stronger  than  the  laws  of  man. 
It  is  imi)o3siblc  for  two  races  speaking  the  same  language,  possess- 
ing the  same  religion,  to  maintain  permanently  a  separate  existence, 
when  kept  in  constant  contact  and  juxtaposition." 

In  Professor  Wayland's  lovely  work  on  Moral  Science,  I  find  the 
foUowing  sentence :  "  If  society  be,  as  we  claim,  an  ordinance  of 
God,  it  follows  that  every  man  who  conforms  to  the  social  laws  of 
God  has  a  right  to  it.  No  man  can  then  be  justly  excluded  fVom  it, 
unless  he  have  committed  some  overt  act,  by  which  he  has  forfeited 
this  right." 

The  nest  great  want  of  the  negroes  of  Vii^nia  —  of  the  Sooth  — 
is  a  system  of  education  that  shall  include  the  mixed  schools,  — 
which  are  needed  not  only  for  their  sakes  but  for  that  of  the 
country. 

First  for  their  sakes.  The  experiment  of  separate  schools,  tried 
in  many  States  during  the  past  century,  and  in  Virginia  in  the  last 
nine  years,  proves  conclusively  that  schools  for  the  two  races 
cannot  be  maintained  with  justice  and  efficiency.  lu  the  public 
schools  of  Virginia  the  colored  children  do  not  receive  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  the  school  f\inds  ;  inferior  accommodations  are  made  for 
colored  schools ;  those  pupils  who  wish  to  become  teachers  are 
often  excluded  from  positions  they  might  worthily  fill,  whilst  those 
wishing  to  procure  a  higher  education  must  go  beyond  the  borders 
of  the  State  to  secure  it ;  for  Virginia,  possessing  in  proportion  to 
her  people  more  classical  institutions  than  any  other  State,  sternly 
bars  college  doors  against  half  her  population.  The  tendency  of 
educational  institutions  all  over  our  land  is  evidently  to  have  the 
door  of  the  school-room  oi>en  to  all  who  wish  to  enter ;  and  tliis  is 
the  only  school-house  fit  for  the  youth  of  a  Republic. 
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I  do  not  know  that  I  can  do  better  for  this  part  of  my  subject 

than  to  quote  extracts  from  two  letters,  written  in  answer  to  my 

lequest  for  their  opinions  on  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  by 

Mr.  J.  W.  Cromwell,  editor  of  the  Washington  Star,  and  Prof.  J. 

<£.  Jones,  of  Richmpnd  Institute,  both  colored,  and  the  latter  once 

a  slave  in  my  husband's  family,  now  a  teacher  and  lecturer  of 

i>eputation. 

Prof.  Jones  writes :  ^'  I  feel  intensely  upon  the  subject  of  mixed 
schools,  and  give  you  my  reasons  for  thinking  we  should  not  have 
separate  schools  in  this  country.    Universal  education  has  become 
ai   necessity  in  the  United  States,  hence  the  simple  aim  of  the 
Marions  States  should  be  to  educate  all  their  citizens,  and  to  educate 
tliem  well,  for  the  purpose  of  humanizing  the  vast  accumulation  of 
xnisguided  force,  which  cannot  be  controlled  while  in  an  ignorant 
state.     This  brings  us  to  the  conclusion  that  since  general  educa- 
tion should  be  and  is  provided  by  the  State,  not  only  for  the  people 
bat  by  and  throng  the  people,  that  the  whole  people  should  enjoy 
its  privileges  alike,  and  indiscriminately.    This  cannot  be  done 
Under  the  present  system  of  separate  schools.    The  cause  of  this 
18,  all  the  school  ftinctionaries  are  white,  hence  they  wiU  not  make 
the  same  provision  for  colored  children  that  they  do  for  white. 
Instances  confirmatory  of  the  above  conclusion  can  be  found  all 
over  the  South.    Further,  the  separate  school  system  tends,  in 
many  respects  to  thwart  the  very  object  for  which  public  schools 
Were    inaugurated,  viz.,  general  education.     There    are   certain 
localities  in  which  a  suflScient  number  of  children,  that  is,  of  either 
race,  of  school  age  cannot  be  found   (in  Virginia  the  required 
Oumber  is  fifteen),  hence  the  school  authorities,  under  existing 
l^ws,  cannot  establish  a  school.     The  law  of  the  Southern  States 
s^ys  that  these  people  shall  not  have  a  school,  notwithstanding 
Uiey  can  get  a  sufficient  number  of  children  by  combining  the 
oliildren  of  the  two  races  in  such  localities ;  in  other  words,  they 
^liall  not  mix,  and  thus  reap  the  benefit  of  the  taxes  which  they  are 
lx>th  paying  into  the  school  fund.     This  we  hold  to  be  outright  and 
downright  robbery.    Again,  so  long  as  the  children  of  the  two 
T^^ces  are  trained  in  separate  schools,  the  spirit  of  superiority  in  the 
^^r bites  and  of  subordination  in  the  blacks,  which  was  the  immediate 
outcome  of  the  institution  of  slavery,  will  continue  to  exist.     This, 
In  its  immediate  and  ultimate  results,  will  tend  to  hold  the  races  in 
t^e  same  civil  and  political  relations  in  which  we  find  them  now ; 
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and  this  is  wrong,  because  opposed  to  the  genins  of  oar  Conrtitu- 
tJon  and  GovernmeDt,  which  aims  to  bring  about  &  spirit  of  unity 
instead  of  alienatioQ." 

Mr.  Cromwell  writes,  "It  is  impossihie,  in  sparsely  settled  com- 
munities, lilte  the  rural  districts  of  Vif^inia,  to  bave  two  systems  of 
equal  dignity  for  the  races,  and  where  the  races  are  nearly  equal,  u 
in  Richmond,  Petersburg,  Lynchburg,  and  other  points  South ;  to 
attempt  to  make  tbe  two  systems  equal,  with  the  meagre  amounts 
received  from  State  and  local  tasation,  would  be  to  have  neither 
system  worthy  the  pride  and  admiration  of  the  com  mo  ti  wealth. 
•  •  •  Mixed  schools  already  exist  in  all  New  England ;  in 
Albany,  New  York  ;  in  Western  New  York  ;  Northern  Ohio  ;  Michi- 
gan ;  Nortliem  Illinois,  including  Chic^o ;  Coli>rfldo,  and  portions 
of  California  ;  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania. 
In  the  cities  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Terre  Haute,  Indiana, 
colored  papils  are  admitted  to  the  High  schools,  but  excluded -IVoin 
those  of  lower  grade."  The  mixed  schools  are  needed  among  lu, 
not  only  to  render  our  public  schools  efficient,  and  to  harmonize  the 
two  races  on  our  soil  in  their  changed  relations,  but  also  for  another 
reaaoD.  Such  is  ttie  strength  of  the  American  malady  known  as 
color  prejudice,  now  in  the  Uld  Dominion,  that  unless  new  comers 
among  us  accept  onr  prejudices  and  treat  the  black  man  as  we  treat 
him,  they  are  rendered  uncomfortable,  and  sometimes  forced  to  flee 
our  borders.  Conse<iuently,  immigration  shuns  our  shores,  and 
Vii^inla,  presenting  as  great  anil  varied  attractions  as  any  State  of 
the  Union,  finds  vast  portions  of  her  fair  domain  in  the  market  with 
no  buyers,  and  in  many  portions  of  the  State,  property  yearly 
declining  in  value.  In  one  of  our  rural  districts  not  long  since,  a 
large  tract  of  land  finely  adapted  to  fruit,  grain  and  tobacco,  well 
watered,  accessible  bj'  railroads,  and  possessing  a  mild  and  agree- 
able climate,  was  sold  at  twentj'-six  cents  per  acre.  Such  is  the 
result  of  our  slave  system,  with  its  bitter  legacies  of  pride,  preju- 
dice and  oppression,  still  bearing  their  evil  IVuit  among  us,  blight- 
ing our  land  and  making  us  a  by-wonl  for  the  nations,  who,  as  tbej 
pass  us  by,  write  "  i'oor,  proud  and  decaying,"  upon  tbe  threshold 
of  what  should  be  a  great  and  pro3|>erous  commonwealth. 

The  negro  has  been  our  faithfhl  servant  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years ;  our  dependence  in  jieace,  the  protector  of  onr 
families  in  time  of  war.  Our  tutelage  as  hia  owner  is  ended  ;  by 
tbe  will  of  God  he  is  become  our  fellun-citizcn.     Let  us  truly 
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looord  him  '^  equal  rights/'  and  by  ^*  social  toleration  and  social 
sympathy,^  render  him  worthy  the  high  privil^es  emancipation  has 
bestowed  npon  him,  with  no  excuse  for  his  delinquencies  in  the 
proscription  of  his  countrymen. 


RECENT  CHANGES  IN  THE  WEST. 

BT  BOBEBT  P.  POBTKB,  OF  GHICAQO,  IIX. 

(Bead  Friday,  September  12, 1879.) 

The  changes  actually  taking  place  in  the  West  cannot  bat 
deserve  the  attention  of  this  Association.  The  present  emigration, 
especially  to  Kansas  and  Minnesota,  is  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  any  of  these  States,  and  it  is  accompanied  by  an  unprecedented 
^sh  for  raibroad  and  public  lands.  Along  with  the  reports  of  the 
extraordinary  increase  in  emigration  come  accounts  of  an  unex- 
pected '  industrial  development  going  on  in  some  of  the  older 
Western  States,  which  is  gradually  moving  the  centres  of  our 
great  industries  in  a  westerly  direction,  and  is  slowly  cutting  off 
the  vast  area  of  the  newly  settled  country  from  the  industrial 
markets  of  the  East.  How  far  these  statements  are  true,  I  shall 
endeavor  to  show  by  such  figures  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain ; 
and  when  the  facts  are  fairly  stated  the  East  can  best  decide 
whether  or  not  there  is  any  cause  for  alarm,  and  the  West  whether  or 
not  there  is  cause  for  much  rejoicing.  Take  a  map  of  North  America 
and  suppose  for  a  moment  that  we  are  actually  looking  upon-  the 
fieas  and  lakes,  mountains  and  rivers,  figured  on  its  surface.  Let 
us  first,  in  our  imagination,  look  at  the  crowded  manufacturing 
cities  of  New  England  and  New  York,  and  then,  glancing  west- 
ward, try  to  discern  through  the  cloud  of  smoke  that  rolls  up  from 
a  hundred  blackened  valleys,  the  dusky  crowd  of  iron  and  coal 
workers  in  Pennsylvania,  and  thence  on  to  the  more  varied  indus- 
tries and  less  thickly  populated  regions  of  the  West.  It  has  been 
truly  observed  that  it  is  only  by  this  close  observation  of  the 
entire  field  before  us  that  we  can  realize  something  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  man,  and  even  attain  to  some  apprehension  of  the  set  of 
the  tides  of  humanity  reserved  for  the  future.  On  the  map  before 
us  suppose  we  draw  an  imaginary  line  beginning  at  Steuben  county, 
Ind.,  and  running  south  along  the  eastern  boundary  of  that  State 
to  the  Ohio  River ;  thence  along  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  to  Cairo, 
down  the  Mississippi  to  the  most  southern  point  of  Missouri  ;  then 
west  along  the  southern  boundaries  of  Missouri  and  Kansas; 
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thence  north  to  the  northwestern  extremity  of  Nebraska,  east  to 
Sioux  City,   north  to  the  British  Possessions,  crossing  the  Red 
l^iyer,  and  following  the  boundary  line  along  the  shores  of  the 
^reat  lakes  of  Detroit,  and  thence  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie, 
ixstil  it  reaches  a  point  where  a  straight  western  course  would 
l>Ting  it  to  the  place  of  beginning.     If  such  a  line  were  drawn  it 
^w^ould  inclose  the  States  of  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
^SdLinnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  which,  for  the 
^xesent  purpose,  will  be  regarded  as  the  West.     Could  our  eyes 
indie  into  life  the  struggling  multitudes  scattered  over  the  region 
^presented  on  the  map,  it  might  give  us  some  conception  of  the 
^^>ountry  we  propose  to  discuss.     Were  it  possible  thus  to  view  this 
'^^'^rritory  at  one  glance,  what  boundless  riches  would  be  revealed  I 
le  dark  green  strip  of  land  beginning  with  our  eastern  boundary 
le  in  Indiana,  sweeping  with  a  widening  course  across  Illinois,  Iowa 
id  Missouri,  far  into  the  State  of  Kansas,  is  the  great  com  belt 
North  America,  which,  with  the  smaller  com  areas  of  Michigan, 
'isoonsin,  Minnesota  and  Nebraska,  produced  in  1877,  $225,128,- 
"^OO  worth  of  com.     A  second  glance  would  reveal  the  more  evenly 
cilstributed  fields  of  ripening  wheat,  valued  in  1877  at  $208,992,854. 
browsing  silently  in  the  vast  expanse  of  green  meadow  land  we 
^oald   see  millions  of  cattle,  the  productive  value  of  which  is 
annuallj  worth  $125,000,000.     Busy  with  reaper  and  mower  in  the 
tich  grain  fields  are  2,000,000  human  beings,  gathering  the  precious 
Products  of  the  generous  soil,  not  only  for  the  use  of  those  within 
the  line,  but  for  the  maikets  of  the  world  outside.     Situated  here 
and  there  over  the  wide  expanse  of  prairie  might  be  discerned  large 
industrial  centres,  black  with  smoke  and  resonant  with  the  clang  of 
h&mmers  from  a  hundred  thousand  manufactories,  and  the  mur- 
xxiurs  of  innumerable  wheels.     The  natural  treasures  of  the  region 
aiie  laid  at  the  doors  of  these  great  workshops.     The  iron  districts 
of  Missouri  lay  bare  mountains  of  iron  ore ;  Illinois,  with   one- 
seventh  of  all  the  known  coal  on  the  continent,    is   ready   with 
xnotive   power;    and   from   Wisconsin   and   Michigan,    comes   an 
^Amost  exhaustless  supply  of  timber.     But  for  all  this,  the  com- 
xxMinity  is  an  agricultural  one.     The  greater  portion  of  the  popula- 
tiion  is  annually  accumulating  wealth  by  improving   their  farms, 
x~9.ising  stock  and  building  houses  and  barns.     Year  by  year  these 
Hiirms  are  increasing  in  number,  and  settlers  are  spreading  ftirther 
"VVest.     A  recent  reiK)rt  issued  by  the  General  Land  OflSce,  shows 
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(iat  from  1870  to  the  dose  of  1878,  no  less  than  260,605  ( 
have  been  made  under  the  homestead  and  tim1>er-cullure  act«.  It 
ia  fair  to  prestime  an  addition  of  five  persons  to  the  locality  of 
each  of  these  homesteads.  Thus,  with  260,665  entries  ve  have  an 
addition  to  the  population  of  the  new  Stales  of  1.303.325.  This 
moYement  of  non-producers  from  the  Eastern  States  and  from 
foreign  countries  —  a  morement  now  ftilly  revived  —  to  the  new 
Statca,  is  an  essential  element  in  the  restoration  of  prosperity  to 
the  countrj'.  During  the  month  of  August,  12,135  im migrants  were 
landed  at  CaMle  Garden,  making  the  arrivals  for  the  year,  76,809, 
which  gives  the  remarkable  increase  of  22,654  over  the  arrivals 
last  year.  The  increase  (bis  year  conies  mostly  from  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Norwaj'  and  Sweden.  The  other  European  countries  have 
only  funiisbed  about  the  same  number  of  immigrants  as  during  the 
past  few  years.  The  greater  portion  of  the  new  arrivals  come  with 
minds  made  up  as  to  where  they  will  settle,  and  proceed  at  once  to 
their  destination,  which,  in  moat  cases,  ia  tie  West.  It  is  difficult 
to  obtain  st«tistic8  showing  what  becomes  of  these  emigrants. 
Though  I  have  written  to  the  Goveruors  of  the  nine  S'at«s  above 
mentioned,  the  State  of  Wisconsin  alone  furnishes  the  information 
in  the  shape  of  a  statement  showing  the  number  of  emigrants  that 
went  through  tiie  citj~  of  Milwaukee  and  settled  in  Wisconsin,  fiwn 
April  6  to  September  1 ,  1879.     Below  is  the  table  :  ^^H 

Swcdea     74  ^^^H 

Danei SSft^^^H 

Iriah H  ^^H 

Pales W^^H 

French      IS^^^^M 

luUituis  and  Fiaa 19  ^^^^| 

Swill S7  ^^H 

UalluiderB S»  ^^^M 

English 41  ^^H 

Scauh      2 

BobemiaDi .....,.,..  ISO 

Total S,0«4 

These  figures  show  that  during  the  past  few  years,  hundreds  of 
thousands  have  found  homes,  permanent  labor,  aud  sure  snb- 
sistcnce  on  these  Western  lands.  There,  too,  they  have  funnd  a 
degree  of  independence  which  few  can  find  in  Europe,  where  all 
palba  are  overcrowded. 
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THE  INDUSTRIES   OP  THE  WEST. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  agricultural  districts  of  the  West  that 
extend  a  welcome  to  the  emigrant,  but  the  thousands  of  thriving 
manufacturing  centres  that  are  following  close  behind  the  pioneer, 
and  which  have,  within  a  comparatively  short  period,  converted 
parts  of  the  vast  prairie  land  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan  and 
Missouri  into  veritable  workshops,  where  are  made  every  conceiv- 
able farming  implement,  and  all  kinds  of  manufactured  goods  that 
the  growing  interior  of  our  countiy  demands.  Take  Chicago  for 
a  centre  and  draw  a  circle  with  a  radius  of  200  miles,  and  we 
shooki  inclose  a  region  that  annually  makes  more  agricultural 
implements  than  any  other  section  of  the  United  States.  The 
increased  percentage  of  the  town  population  to  the  rural  population 
is  not,  in  my  belief,  due  so  much  to  the  overcrowding  of  our  cities 
as  to  the  springing  up  of  manufacturing  centres  in  the  West. 
The  foQowing  figures  show  the  population  living  in  cities  and  towns, 
^d  in  the  country,  with  the  proportion  of  each  class  to  the  total 
population : 


CXTZBS  AKD  TOWVS. 


]^ 8,131,676 

l^ 6,081,086 

^^^0 7,841,950 


23.6 

28.0 
34.0 


Rdsal. 


10,208,727 
18,287,002 
16,216,023 


a 
S 


76.5 
72.0 
66.0 


No  doubt  the  census  of  1880  will  show  a  still  larger  proportion. 
^^  1850,  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  population  of  the  United 
^^tes  lived  in  cities  ;  now  cities  and  towns  contain  upward  of  one- 
^ird.  The  change  may  be  almost  entirely  accounted  for  by  the 
change  in  the  industrial  condition  of  the  West. 

PRICE   OP   LABOR   IN   THE   WEST. 

The  manufacturing  States  of  the  West  are  (if  the  figures  of  the 
^*>rean  of  Statistics  are  worthy  of  credence)  better  places  for  the 
'^^chanic  than  the  Eastern  States.  I  have  compiled  from  Mr. 
*  onnj^s  work  on  "  Labor  in  America  and  Europe "  (for  the  year 
^^74)  the  following  tabulated  statement,  showing  the  average 
^'^uual  and  weekly  earnings,  and  the  annual  expenditures  of  the 
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femiliea  of  working  men  in  the  Eastern,  Middle,  Sontbeni  and 
WcBtern  States,  respectively : 


ToUl  •rerage  yearly  eipendttarei tSiO  H 

ToUl  iTenge  week);  eamiligl Ifi  14 

Toui  average  jeuly  e&raiDgs  ..................     T87  18 

Total  BTcrage  yearly  eipendimrei t'M  S 

Total  arerage  weekly  eaminga  " 

Total  iTerage  yearly  camitigt  . 

Total  avervge  yearly  eipenditiirea $n9 1 

Total  average  weekly  eamlDgi 18  0 

Total  average  yearly  earaing«  .  "'"' 

Total  average  yearly  expenditures ^t(  75 

TomI  arerage  veekly  eamingi 18  10 

Total  average  yearly  eaming* 91S  88 

While  I  do  not  claim  that  these  fignres  are  as  reliable  as  those 
I  shall  call  atteation  to  farther  along,  fkim  the  reports  of  the 
Labor  Bureau  of  Massachueetts,  I  do  think  it  fair  to  presume  that, 
(x>mparattvely  speakiag,  they  may  be  regarded  aa  correct.  From 
them  we  leara  that  the  aTerage  yearly  earnings  of  workmen  was 
highest  in  the  Middle  States,  J9tj5.40 ;  but  the  cost  of  living  was 
1786.52,  making  the  annual  saving  S198.88.  The  Western  Slates 
come  next:  average  yearly  earnings,  (945.88,  and  average 
expenses,  iVlJ. To;  annual  savings,  $331.13.  In  the  Eastern 
Stales  the  amount  of  average  annual  earnings  was  $787,28 ; 
onnnal  expenses,  $&70.T2;  saving,  $117.06;  in  the  Sontbeni 
Stat^stihe  annaal  Bavings  were  only  $18.69:    Heft  we  have  it : 

Western  Sutea $231  13 

Middle  Stutei l:M:>  8« 

Eastern  Stales 117  0« 

Southern  States ,      18  £9 

These  figures  naturally  suggest  the  inquiry:  Is  the  West  as 
promising  a  land  to  the  manufacturer  as  I  have  already  shown  it 
is  to  the  agriculturist?  Will  it  attract  both  industries?  This 
— "■  question  has  been  answered  in  a  general  way,  by  Mr.  Leonard 
Courtney,  in  a  recent  lecture.  He  believes  that  the  law  of  distri- 
bution of  labor  depends  upon  the  relative  and  not  upon  the 
absolute  superiority  of  certain  districts  as  settlements  for  labor. 
Thus,  if  a  country  were  discovered  where  the  agriculturist  could 
work  at  double  the  advantage  be  had  iu  his  own  country,  while  a 
manufacturer  could  only  increase  his  productive  energy  there  &f^ 
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per  cent.,  the  free  course  of  indastry  would  deliver  the  country 
over  to  agriculture,  and  would  leave  manufactures  to  their  former 
seats.  This  was  the  movement  at  first  in  regard  to  the  settlement 
of  the  nine  States  under  consideration,  and  is  now  in  the  newer 
States,  where  the  superiority  of  agricultural  industry  is  main- 
tained. Not  so  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri  and  Michigan, ~~] 
where  manufacturing  can  be  carried  on  cheaper,  and  labor  paid 
better,  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  living,  than  in  the  Middle  and 
Eastern  States.  Lots  are  cheap  in  Western  towns,  and  the  care- 
fdl,  industrious  mechanic  soon  has  a  home  of  his  own,  and  he 
becomes  identified  with  the  city  in  which  he  lives.  j 

The  pressure  of  hard  times  was  not  felt  to  any  great  extent 
among  those  employed  in  the  manufacturing  establishments  of 
such  places  as  Spnngfield  (111.),  Rockford,  Peoria,  Moline,  Rock 
Island,  Racine,  £vansville,  Richmond,  South  Bend,  Dubuque, 
Davenport,  Grand  Rapids,  Detroit,  Jefferson,  St.  Joseph,  and  a 
hundred  other  such  cities  in  the  West,  all  of  which  are  manu- 
facturing machinery,  farming  implements,  iron,  steel,  cotton, 
tacks,  nails,  etc.  Now  that  business  is  showing  signs  of  revival, 
these  towns  are  the  first  to  begin  work  again.  Each  factory  has 
started  up  with  the  same  gang  of  men.  These  men,  as  I  have 
shown,  own  their  house  and  a  good-sized  garden  beside,  and 
during  the  dull  times  they  have  been  working  half  time.  A  promi- 
nent Rockford  (111.)  manufacturer  said  to  me  the  other  day :  **  Our 
firm  have  aimed  to  keep  the  bands  partly  employed  through  these 
hard  times,  aud  now  we  have  started  up  in  full  blast  again.  I 
find  hardly  a  new  face  in  the  shop.  We  have  tided  the  men  over 
because  they  have  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  city  of  Rockford. 
They  have  met  us  half  way  in  everything,  and  now  we  propose  to 
stand  by  them.  In  the  darkest  hour  for  Western  manufacturers 
we  never  had  any  fear  about  our  men."  As  a  result  of  this  policy, 
the  smoldering  communist  fire  of  Chicago,  which  needed  but  a 
breeze  from  the  outside  towns  to  fan  it  into  a  destructive  blaze, 
has  been  kept  down  until  it  has  almost  given  its  last  flicker.  In 
fact,  not  an  outside  manufacturing  city  in  the  State  sent  a 
socialist  to  the  State  Legislature,  and  not  a  communist  measure 
could  secure  so  much  as  a  vote  from  a  member  of  one  of  those 
thriving  little  manufacturing  towns,  where  strikes  and  lockouts, 
and  laborer  and  capitalist  warfare  are  unknown.  The  result  is, 
the  industries  of  the  West,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  in  a  more 
healthy  condition  just  now  than  ever  before. 
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THE  WEST   AND  TUB    [RON  TRACE. 

The  West  is  growing  more  important  every  year  in  manufact- 
uring ;  and  in  industries  where  recent  and  reliable  data  can  be 
obtained,  the  strides  made  within  tlie  past  few  years  are  surpris- 
ing, and  worthy  of  the  most  careful  consideration  of  politicEil 
economistB.  In  1878,  the  Stat«  of  Illinois  made  as  many  iron 
rails  as  the  whole  United  States  did  in  any  one  year  prior  to  1860, 
The  four  States  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Indiana  and  Kansas  pro- 
duced last  year,  266,783  tons  of  rails,  upward  of  thirty  per  cent, 
of  all  the  rails  produced  in  1878  in  the  United  States.  Illinois 
and  Indiana  alone  produced  half  a  million  tons  of  cut  nails,  over 
one-ninth  of  the  total  production  of  the  country.  The  spring  of 
the  present  year  witnessed  the  starting  of  new  nail  manufactories 
at  Omaha,  Nebraelta,  and  at  Centralis,  111.  The  total  production 
of  rolled  iron  of  all  kinds  in  the  United  Ktates  for  1878,  was 
1,655,576  tons:  of  this,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconain, 
Missouri  and  Kansas  produced  252,053,  or  about  one-eeventh. 
The  ore  in  the  iron  regions  of  Michigan  and  Missouri  is  very  rich, 
and  free  from  injurious  ingredients,  and  is  capable  of  being  suc- 
cessfully employed  for  the  manufacture  of  all  varieties  of  iron  and 
steel.  Professor  Newbeny,  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  the 
subject,  has  observed  that  in  these  two  iron  districts  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  have  a  supply  of  remarkably 
rich  and  pure  ores,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  exhausted  for  some 
hundreds  of  years,  and  which,  from  Uie  small  amount  of  phos- 
phorus which  they  contain,  will  be  the  chief  dependence  of  the 
..^.^inerioan  people  for  the  manufacture  of  steel.  To  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee  and  other  points  on  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes,  the 
ore  of  the  Lake  Superior  iron  regions  is  floated  cheaply,  and  ia 
manufactured  where  disembarked,  or  is  distributed  through  the 
interior  of  Illinois  and  neighboring  States,  to  be  brought  in  still 
closer  proximity  to  the  coal.  Already,  as  will  be  presently  shown, 
an  immense  iron  rail  industry,  second  only  to  Pennsylvania,  has 
grown  up,  based  on  the  relations  wbicb  have  been  briefly  indicated 
between  the  ore  and  coal.  The  increase  of  population  on  the 
shores  of  these  lakes  within  the  past  quarter  century,  is  without 
parallel  in  history,  and  twenty-Bve  years  more  will  witness  a  sUtl 
greater  growth.  The  demand  for  iron  will  be  greater  than  ever 
before,  and  will  bo  met  by  the  Western  instead  of  the  EoBlem 
markets.     This  demand,    according  to  Professor  Newberry,  must 
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be  ftimished  from  three  points  or  lines  of  mannfactnre :  First, 
near  the  mines,  where  a  limited  quantity  of  iron  will  be  produced 
from  charcoal,  and  coke  or  coal  brought  as  return  freight ;  second, 
along  the  shores  of  the  lakes,  where  the  ore  is  transhipped  and 
meets  the  coal  frx>m  the  interior,  as  in  Chicago ;.  third,  in  the 
yicinity  of  the  coal  mines,  to  which  the  ore  is  brought  overland  by 
rail,  as  at  Springfield  and  Joliet.  Neither  of  these  points  or 
lines  can  monopolize  the  iron  manufacture,  since  return  freights 
must  be  furnished  to  empty  coal-cars  as  well  as  empty  ore  vessels. 
The  preponderance  of  the  lake  shores  or  the  interior  will  be 
determined  mainly  by  the  point  to  which  economy  of  friel  can  be 
carried  in  our  iron  manufacture.  With  keen  foresight  and  enter- 
prise, the  West,  and  especially  Illinois,  has  taken  the  newest  and 
now  most  profitable  branch  of  the  iron  trade — the  manufacture 
of  steel  rails.  The  Bessemer  process  was  introduced  into  the 
United  States  about  ten  years  ago.  From  a  volume  published 
by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  entitled,  ^^Iron-making  in  Pennsyl- 
vania," page  58, 1  learn  that  the  first  Bessemer  steel  rails  ever 
rolled  in  the  United  States  were  made  at  the  North  Chicago 
Boiling  Mill,  on  the  24th  day  of  May,  1865. 

In  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel  rails,  Cook  County,  HI., 
has  already  distanced  Allegheny  county.  Pa.  Last  year,  that 
great  centre  of  the  iron  trade,  according  to  William  P.  Shinn,  Esq., 
manufactured  72,246  tons  of  Bessemer  steel  rails.  Chicago, 
during  the  same  time,  turned  out  123,000  tons,  and  if  the 
neighboring  county  of  Will  is  counted  in,  the  amount  is  increased 
to  178,000  tons,  or  83,608  tons  more  than  twice  the  entire  pro- 
duction of  Allegheny  county.  Last  year,  the  State  of  Illinois 
produced  nearly  one-third  of  all  the  Bessemer  steel  rails  produced 
in  the  United  States.  In  this  way  have  Western  industries  multi- 
plied, until,  in  the  absence. of  reliable  data,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
even  approximate  the  aggregate  production  in  branches  of  trade 
where  no  care  is  taken  to  collect  statistics.  A  few  years  ago  all 
our  best  furniture  came  from  Boston.  Said  a  leading  Chicago 
frimiture  dealer  to  me  the  other  day :  '^  Not  one  dollar's  worth  is 
DOW  bought  east  of  Grand  Rapids." 

Another  gentleman,  just  from  Scotland,  informs  me  that  the 
leading  hotel  in  Glasgow  is  furnished  from  top  to  bottom  with 
furniture  from  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  which  can  be  delivered  in 
Scotland  twenty-five  per  cent,  cheaper  than  the  same  quality  of 
goods  can  be  procured  there.    A  small  town  in  Indiana  is  com- 
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pleting  a  large  order  for  wagons  for  an  English  firm,  who  ships 
them  via  Liverpool  to  Sonth  Africa. 

The  proprietor  of  the  Cbicago  Nail  Works  said  the  other  day : 
"  I  well  remember  the  time  nben  the  first  nail  factory  was  built 
outside  of  Pit^sbnrg.  The  people  of  Pittsburg  smiled,  for  they 
thought  naila  could  not  be  made  outside  of  tliat  town.  But  the 
enterprise  succeeded,  and  now  farther  west  than  Chicago  we  are 
competing  wiib  Pittsburg  in  nails." 

There  is  but  one  couclusiou  from  these  facts,  that  the  labor  of 
the  country  is  gradually  congregating  where  it  can  be  most 
efflcienliy  employed,  and  that  manufacturing  intereste  are  bound  i 
to  develop  in  and  around  the  great  iron  and  coal  districts  of  tbej 
West,  and  near  the  vast  lumber  regions  of  the  Korth ;  second, 
that  the  further  the  agriculturist  puabes  West,  where  hie  labor 
will  be  more  liberally  rewarded,  the  more  important  will  become 
the  manufacturing  ioduBtriea  of  the  West. 

THE   FLOW   OF   rOPDLATION. 

Before  attempting  to  ascertain  the  ext«ntof  these  enterprises  of 
the  West,  as  compared  with  the  East,  I  will  call  attention  to  the 
aggregate  population  of  the  nine  Western  States,  included  in  the 
imaginary  line,  in  order  to  compare  it  witli  the  nine  Eastern 
States,  wbich  nearly  correspond  in  population.  In  the  following 
table  I  have  used  the  latest  State  census  reports  as  far  as  possible. 
In  States  where  no  census  reports  have  been  taken  since  the 
United  States  census  of  1870,  I  have  based  my  figures  on  esti- 
mates made  by  Mr.  Elliott  (one  of  our  ablest  statisticians) ,  in  the 
"  Statistical  Atlas  of  the  United  States  " : 


unBBn. 

™™.. 

Bute. 

PopaUUon. 

sww. 

PopnUllon. 

850.000 
920.000 
8HO,000 
1.821,000 
JtOO.OOO 
630,000 
*,996,000 
1,182.000 
4,12S,000 

Michigan 

Indiana 

IlUnoii 

Wiiconsin     .... 

Iowa 

MiMouri 

Krinutt 

Nebraaka 

1.600,000 

2,040,000 

8,500.000 

l,i00,O0O 

T<iE,000 

1,700,000 

8,400.000 

850,000 

6U0,(K» 

New  HampBhire 
Vermoot     .  . 

Rbode  Island 
Connectdcat    . 
New  York  .   . 
New  Jersey    . 
PeDuylraQia 

Told 

11,303,000 

ToUl 

ll,6Sfi,000 
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The  pt^Utions  of  tiiese  two  eectioiu,  snrpHdng  as  it  may 
wem  to  tbo6e  who  have  not  given  th«  subject  a  tboi^ht,  are  now 
nearly  equal,  tiie  West  having  about  800,000  more  ttiaa  the  East. 
The  migration  of  indastriea  westward,  and  the  develc^ment  of 
handreda  of  amall  mannfactoring  towns  on  the  prairies,  renders  it 
inpoesible  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  growth,  of  manofao- 
Oring  establishments  as  we  have  done  in  regard  to  population. 
No  real  infbrmation  as  regards  that  growth  and  extent  can  be 
expected  until  1880,  when  the  cenaas  report  will  tell  tbe  story. 
The  latest  aathentio  reports  in  regard  to  the  number  of  manofao- 
torin  hi  the  Eastern  and  Western  States  roa;  be  found  in  tbe  follow- 
ing tihle,  which  I  have  compiled  ftam  tbe  oensos  reports  of  1870 : 


««», 

W«T«.. 

su».. 

No.  M.na- 

No.  hBOda 

S.^ 

No.  M..»- 
tacloriei. 

No.  hand* 

Mifa.    .  .  .  . 

S,560 

49,180 

Michigan.   .   . 

9,4S5 

63,694 

VtwEuaptbitc 

8.342 

40,788 

IriUaaa     . 

11.847 

58,853 

8,270 

18,686 

lUinoui.   . 

12,.192 

73,046 

13,313 

279,seo 

7,018 

43,888 

1,B50 

49,417 

S,072 

CoMwlnu  .  . 

5,138 

89,fi23 

Iowa.   .   . 

86,033 

se,2<w 

351,800 

MUsouri  . 

11.871 

66,864 

S^Jmey   .   . 

6,636 

75,662 

Kanstt.'    . 

1.477 

30,087 

howTl^ni.    . 

37,200 

819,487 

670 

ToUI.  .  .  . 

112,394 

1,373,80!) 

TotuI  .   .   . 

63.668 

372,388 

QKOWTH   OF   CHtCAOO. 

In  1870  tlie  West  had  over  half  as  many  manufacturing  institu- 
^lou  18  the  East,  bnt  employed  lesB  thau  one-ttiird  as  many  hands. 
"0  complete  figures  can  be  obtained  which  show  the  actoal  growth 
of munractaring  interests  in  the  West;  but  to  give  a  fur  idea 
ofttte  general  growth,  let  me  call  attention  to  the  summary  of 
Uk  manafacturiDg  eetabtishmente  of  Chicago  at  the  close  of  1878. 
Miese  flgnres  are  reliable,  and  were  compiled  by  Mr.  Colbert,  of 
we  Chicago  Tribune,  one  of  the  leading  statiatioiaiiB  of  the  West. 
^^  I  present  them  : 

NambeT  of  eitabli«hment« '. 3,617 

Number  ofworken 67,604 

AggrenM  wBgei  pud 981,007,000 

Ctpitil  employed 86,782.000 

Value  of  product 237,660,000 


jacBBio&K  eoouii  acaxoK  Aaaoeuaios, 


Xt  will  be  BMD  that  Cbioago  empkiys  aow  witids  6,000  of  tbe 
total  Domber  of  man  employed  in  iadiutrial  ponnitt  in  1870  in 
tbe  wbfde  State.  Here  we  bave  tight  yeai^  iwliMtrial  propw 
in  Cbioago: 


mt 

m. 

1,«0 
»1,10S 

»»,m,m 

MI 

•!j,m,«» 

fAlSS^ 

1m  tight  jears  tbe  manafacturlng  interaets.baTe  naar^  doobled 
in  uiinbeT ;  Airnish  work  for  nore  than  double  tbe  noaibar  ot 
hands ;  eiB^<7  era  doaUe  tbe  c^tal,  aaA  aoB«^;  ^<edaee  mm 
than  twice  tbe  amonnt  of  goods.  There  are  man;  other  Westen 
cities  that  have  increased  their  nannfactories  at  the  same  ratio  a 
Cbiemo,  and  the  next  eenena  will  show  800,000  wnfemoi 
em[^ed  in  100,000  Western  manofaelmies. 
wuaasa  vs.  lumrrAornRiiis. 

I  present  below  a  table  showJDg  the  unmber  engaged  in  mtaii- 
facturiog,  mechanical  and  mioing  occupatioiis  in  the  niae  Wesl«ra 
and  Bine  Eastern  States,  side  by  side  witli  those  engaged  in  farming. 


^„. 

WESTCKH. 

stales. 

i 

!l! 

BtAtea. 

1  u 

II 

i! 

Mtune      .... 
New  Hninpsliire 
VenDont    .   .   . 
MwaiLchasetU  . 
Rhode  Islnnd    . 

83,011 
46.573 
B7,9fiS 
73,810 
11,780 
48,«GB 

874.1i23 
63,128 

260.061 

63,007 
46,553 
M,G16 
292.665 
47.007 
86,it44 
476,776 
103,322 
8M.a40 

Michigan  . 
Indi>nm     . 
Illiaoif  .  . 
Wiicoiuiu 

MinneioU 

187,311 
366,777 
976.441 
159,U67 
78,157 
260,3SS 
268,918 
73,228 
33,  Its 

76.05) 

iss,m 

S3.SII 

18,588 

Mew  York  .   .   . 
New  Jersej   .    . 

HiMOOTi    . 

Kiiiuu  .   . 
Nebruika 

73,«10 
18,  IM 
6,7B 

Tuifll  .... 

1.013,312 

1.433,529 

Total  .... 

1,036,707 

S1£,2Tj< 

The  nnmber  engaged  in  &mung  in  the  West  in  1870,  wae  1,635,- 
797;  in  tbe  East,  I,012,S12;  in  manaractoring  and  mioing  pa^ 
saite  in  tbe  West,  515,278;  in  the  East,  1,493,529.  WMIe  tbe 
West  had  nearly  625,000  more  men  engaged  in  farming  thao  (he 
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Eaat,  the  latter  had  nearly  1,000,000  more  than  the  former 
engaged  in  maDofacturing.  Bat  it  mast  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  mines  of  Pennsylvania  help  to  swell  the  Eastern  figures. 

AKALTSIS  OF  WAGB-WORKEftS. 

Without  placing  particular  stress  upon  the  fact  already  brought 
out,  that  the  condition  of  the  Western  mechanics  is  so  much  better 
than  that  of  those  in  the  East,  we  will  search  the  most  reliable  quarter 
fyt  figures  showing  the  actual  value  of  mechanical  labor  to  the 
State  when  compared  with  the  value  of  the  labor  of  the  agricul- 
turist.  The  most  extensive  investigation  ever  instituted,  with  a  view 
finding  out  the  earnings  and  the  cost  of  living  of  wage-laborers, 
that  made  in  1875  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  State  of 
Sfassachnsetts.    For  the  year  ending  May  1,  1875,  the  bureau 
obtained  returns  from  employers,  showing  the  yearly  wages  of 
2^6€,8d9  employ^  of  both  sexes ;  and,  also,  from  71,839  persons 
^Sirect — 55,515  males  and  15,824  females — who  were  recipients 
^f  wages.    The  general  results  arrived  at  from  the  analysis  of 
great  body  of  statistics  were  as  follows : 

Number  of  employes  in  Tnanqfactoring 285,951 

Number  of  employes  in  occupations 30,388 

Average  yearly  wages  in  manufacturing      $462.27 

Average  general  wages  in  occupations 580.45 

In  both  manufacturing  and  in  ^^  occupations  "  there  were  266,- 
^89  employed,  and  the  average  yearly  wages  paid  was  $475.76. 
Xt  was  also  ascertained  that  the  average  number  dependent  upon 
^acb  wage-worker  was  2.97,  or,  including  the  worker,  8.97.     If  we 
mssome  2.97  persons  as  dependent  on  an  average  on  the  earnings 
of  the  wage-receiver  for  support,  and  $475.76  as  representing  the 
average  annual  earnings  of  each  such  worker,  then  the  annual  per 
oapita  income  of  all  that  portion  of  the  population  of  Massachu- 
setts dependent,  in  1875,  on  wages  for  their  support,  was  $172. 
from   the  answers  returned  after  direct  application  by  89,548 
^nales,  and  7,701  females  (working  for  wages),  respecting  the 
Aggregate  yearly  cost  of  their  living,  and  as  I  have  shown  from  a 
^aach    larger  number  of   wage-receivers  respecting  the   annual 
loicome,  the  bureau  deduced  the  following  conclusions :     Average 
pearly    earning    (wages),    males,   $482.72;    females,    $168.76; 

inual  cost  of  living,  males,  $488.96  ;  females,  $181.86.  It  will  be 
that  the  yearly  earnings  of  the  wage  class  were  a  trifle  lower 
^ban  the  cost  of  living.  The  Labor  Bureau  of  Massachusetts  offers 
^%^is  explanation :     That  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  workingmen 
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of  that  State  do  not  snpport  their  families  by  their  indivi 
earnings  alone  ;  that  children  sapplj  from  onft-fourth  to  one-tliird 
of  the  entire  family  earnings ;  that  more  than  one-half  of  the 
families  of  workingmen  in  the  State  sace  money ;  leas  than  one- 
tenth  are  in  debt,  and  the  remainder  make  both  ends  meet.  In 
the  report  of  the  bureau  for  1876  (p.  342),  it  was  estimated  by 
the  director,  that  the  average  annual  income  of  both  working  men 
and  womea  combined  in  Massachusetts,  from  all  sources — aea») 
daily  wages,  other  earnings,  garden  crops,  and,  in  the  case  of 
married  men,  from  the  earnings  of  wife  and  children  —  was 
£4^9.93 ;  cost  of  living,  $139.09  ;  possible  arerage  sayings  only 
820.82,  or  less  than  five  per  ceDt.  of  the  annual  income.  In  com- 
menting on  this,  the  Hon.  David  A.  Wells,  in  his  valoable  essay 
on  the  "  Elements  of  Xational  Wealth,"  says : 

Be  the  Talno  of  tbe  annual  pcodurt  what  it  niaj',  bj  br  the  largest  propor- 
tioQ  of  such  product  must  neceBaaril;  be  consinned  ai  rapidl;  ai  produced, 
in  order  that  Uie  iDdiridoal  coaitituenti  of  ihe  nation  —  ita  men,  wnmeo  and 
children  —  ma;  limply  IWe  and  make  good  tbe  \ou  and  iraste  of  capital 
preiiooslf  BccumDlaced,  leading  but  a  small  fraction  of  tbe  annual  prodnct  In 
the  form  of  lorplaa,  or  accumulation,  which  can  be  used  for  effecting  fdtnre 
tnereaaed  productioa  and  deTelopmt^nt. 

This  is,  of  cotirse,  true  of  a  State  like  Massachusetts,  with 
72,000  persons  engaged  in  farming,  but  does  it  apply  with  equal 
force  to  a  State  like  Illinois,  with  upward  of  375,000  persons 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  where  the  agricultural  and 
industrial  interests  are  more  equally  blended;  where  even  the 
mechanic  is  a  small  land  owner,  and  where  those  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits  accumulate  wealth  at  a  mnch  greater  ratio 
than  it  is  possible  for  the  same  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  & 
State  to  do,  in  a  purely  industrial  community?  Great  fortunes 
may  be  accumulated,  it  is  true,  but  tbe  general  welfare  and  pros- 
perity of  the  greatest  number  of  people  and  the  creation  of  the 
greatest  per  capita  amount  of  wealth  is  achieved  in  tbe  community 
in  which  the  two  great  interests  are  most  equally  divided.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Wells  himself  admits  this  in  the  following  words,  from  tt 
recent  article  in  the  "  International  Review  " : 

Inalances  have  not  been  uncommon  where  tbe  crop  of  the  first  year  haa 
reimbursed  the  pre-emptor  (settler)  on  the  fertile  lands  of  the  West  and 
Northwest,  not  only  for  the  small  government  payment  requisite  for  the 
attainment  of  a  fee  siniple  in  the  land,  in  the  Srst  instance,  but  also  for  the 
expense*  of  cuttivalion,  inclosure,  a  moderate  supply  of  ^m  implemcnH 
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and  anhnalu,  and  the  personal  subsistence  of  the  cnltiTator  until  the  realiza- 
tion of  a  second  crop. 

TAXATION  AND  DBBT. 

Hie  relation  which  taxation,  national,  StaM|  and  local,  snstains 
to  the  annual  product  and  savings  of  the  State  is  a  consideration 
that  cannot  be  left  oat  of  an  inquiry  of  this  kind. 

The  following  table  I  have  compiled  from  a  recent  estimate  made 
in  the  Intemaiional  Review;  it  shows  the  taxation  per  capita  of 
tiie  States  ander  consideration : 


XAflnaur. 

^T  JbvTBKb« 

States. 

Per  capita. 

States. 

Per  capita. 

IhiDe 

New  ^mpshire    .  .  . 

Vermont 

Manachiisetts    .... 

BbodeTiland 

Couiecticat 

KewYork 

New  Jersey 

^niiir)rl?ania 

$8  49 

10  22 

6  50 
17  10 

9  98 
12  28 

11  07 
8  18 

7  00 

Michig^an  ...... 

Indiana ....... 

lUinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

f4  57 

6  42 
8  59 

5  10 

6  02 

7  58 

8  08 

7  85 

8  85 

Aferage 

•10  09 

ATcrage 

$6  89 

Taxation  per  capita  in  the  West  is  less  than  in  the  East ;  the 
tTerage  for  the  Eastern  States  being  $10.09 ;  for  the  Western, 
$6.89.  The  excess  of  taxation  in  the  East  is  undoubtedly  largely 
doe  to  the  heavy  State  and  local  debts  of  that  section  of  the 
coQQtry.  The  West  is  not  so  badly  in  debt  as  some  of  the  Eastern 
newspapers  would  have  people  believe. 

WESTERN  LOANS. 

Bastem  capitalists  have  loaned  large  sums  of  money  on  Western 
'^l  estate.  In  most  cases,  these  investments  have  proved  judi- 
cioQs  ones,  —  far  better  than  those  loaned  on  the  lots  and  city 
property  of  many  Eastern  cities,  —  take  the  city  of  Elizabeth  or 
^way  (N.  J.)  for  instance.  But  even  in  cases  where  the  mort- 
S^es  have  been  foreclosed,  the  land  has  become  the  property  of 
^  Eastern  money-loaner,  and  in  many  cases  has  resulted  in 
bringing  him  West  to  live.  The  demand  for  this  Eastern  capital 
^  now  decreasing,  for  money  in  the  West,  as  we  improve  in 
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negotiated  at  borne.     Tbere  is  not  a  legitimate  basioeas  in  the 
West  that  is  suffering  for  the  Uck  of  capital.     The  SUte  and  local 
debU  axe  being  rinded  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest.     Iowa  has 
reftinded,  saving  3  per  cent,  per  aiimim  ;  Illinois.  2  per  cent.,  and 
tbe  process  is  now  going  on  in  other  Slates.     Local   and  Stoto 
bonds  West  are  now  judged  purely  from  a  commercial  standard, 
and  a  large  sbare  of  them  are  taken  at  borne.    The  report  of  tbe 
Conneclicut  Bank  Commissioner  shows  that  the  savings  bankB  of 
that  State  have  only  «185,350  loaned  on  Western  bonds  of  all 
kinds  and  real  estate  mortgages ;  and  of  this  amount  two  banks 
have  «99, 150  in  State  bonds  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Slissonri  ; 
and  two  others,  111,000  and  «9,000  respectively,  of  Chicago  city 
bonds. 

STATE  DKBT8 EAST  AKD  WMT. 

The  prevailing  idea  that  the  West  is  heavily  in  debt  is  entirely 
a  mistaken  one,  as  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  by  figares  that  are 
inoontrorertible.     First  in  order  is  presented  a  tabulated    state- 
ment showing  the  bonded  State  debt  of  tbe  Eastern  and  Western 
States,  respectively: 

uarsan. 

wi-™«. 

StatM. 

Total  debt, 

SUM*. 

Total  debt, 
ISK. 

Maine 

New  H=rapshire    .   .   . 

BhotSo  Iiland 

New  York 

New  Jeney 

FennqrlTWiin 

$5,81».900 

8,30li,100 

137,000 

83.499,464 
3,544,000 
4,!*«7,650 

14,7*7,304 
2,Gf»,3(W 

21,478.650 

MichigM 

Indiua 

llUnoii 

WwcoMin 

MianeuKa 

Iow« 

Miisouri 

KansM 

Nebrwka 

$1,892,149 

a,Bl4.T88 
668,44S 

2.262,067 
8OO.00O 

1HH),U0U 

1.029.176 
5*9,287 

Total 

ee8,0fl*l.26fi 

Total 

Slifi,  793,873 

The  aggregate  SUte  debt  of  the  Eastern  States  is  $61,274,395, 
more  than  that  of  the  nine  Western  States,  with  abont   tbe  same 
population ;    or,  in  other  words,   the  State  debt  of  Michigan, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,   Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas, 
and  Nebraska,  with  a  population  of  14,600,000,  is  about  86,000,- 
000  leas  than  the  debt  of  tbe  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
with  a  population  of  1,821,000. 
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^  LOCAL  DEBTS  EAST  AND  WEST. 

In  the  second  place,  I  present  a  table  sfaofring  the  amount  of 
local  debt  of  the  £a8t  and  West,  in  1870.  The  following  state- 
ment is  compiled  from  the  last  census  r^[K»ts : 


MAsmsat, 

WX8TKBN. 

Statoi. 

Total  local 
debt,  1870. 

StatM. 

Total  local 
debt,  1870. 

MliM 

Nnr  Hamptliire    .  .  . 

Vennont     

■iMiGliaaGtlj    .... 

Kbodeliland 

Connecticut 

KeirYoik 

NevJersej 

PennsjlTania 

$8,656,724 
8,835,504 
2,692,200 

40,940,657 

8,025,142 

9,813,006 

127,899,090 

19,858,104 

57,915,469 

Michigan 

Indiana  ....... 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

#4,000,208 
3,650,808 

87,300,982 
8,651,476 
2,436,795 
7,568,635 

29,043,865 
4,842,976 
1,841,964 

Total 

•278,535,896 

Total 

•94,837,648 

In  1870,  the  local  debt  of  the  nine  Western  States,  was  $94,887,- 
M8,  and  of  the  corresponding  Eastern  States,  $278,585,896,  or 
1184,198,248  more  than  the  West.  The  following  tabulated 
tUtemeDt,  showing  the  local  indebtedness  of  the  Western  and 
Etitem  States  at  the  close  of  the  year  1878,  has  been  prepared 
^th  great  care,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  as  near  correct  as  possible. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  only  a  few  States  keep  any  record 
of  their  local  indebtedness. 


■▲STXiur. 

WSSTERir. 

states. 

Total  local 
debt,  1878. 

States. 

Total  local 
debt,  1878. 

^ftine 

^«w  Himpshire    .  .   . 

^ennont     

Jf«i«ichusetts    .... 

«*>odeItland 

^.oniiecticut 

J«^  York 

g^  Jersey 

*^^JUuy|Tania 

816,000,000 

5,430,420 

4,100,000 

89,601,156 

12,289,564 

17,151,327 

244,079,859 

36,502,722 

115,000,000 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas •  . 

Nebraska 

•8,000,000 

6,200,000 

51,811,691 

9,981,158 

5,272,230 

14,000,000 

35,343,155 

18,473,197 

2,000,000 

Totsl 

•540,155,048 

Total 

$146,032,087 
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OF  THE   DEBTS. 

From  these  figures,  it  would  seem  that  the  county,  city,  and 
township  debts  of  Maine.  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts, Bhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennaylvaoia,  with  a  population  of  14,800,000,  is  S5^0,155.048  ; 
and  that  of  Michigan,  Indiana,  IIIlDois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska,  with  a  population  of  H<- 
600,000,  is  $146,032,037.  Total  excess  of  indebtednesa  of  Eaat 
over  West,  8394,123,011,  If  we  glance  back  for  a  moment,  and 
compare  the  table  of  local  indebtedness  for  1870  with  the  one  I 
have  compiled  for  1878,  it  will  be  seen  that  local  debta  in  the  East 
increased  in  eight  years  from  $276,535,896,  to  $540,155,04^,  an 
increase  of  $261,619,1621  while  the  West,  in  ten  years  of  great 
development,  increased  its  local  debt  831,694,389,  or  from  t94,- 
337,648  to  $146,632,037.  The  State  and  local  debts  of  tlie 
eighteen  States  under  consideration  may  be  summed  up  as  follows ; 

Eastern  population    ,   .       14,300,000      Weettm  population  .   .       14,600,000 

Swte  .Iclx 888,068,2(18      SlaW  debt «2«,7n3,87S 

LucaldvbC 540,1S5,U48      Local  debt 146,033,087 


28,233,310 


•iT2,s2s,eia 


The  fact  that  the  true  value  of  property  in  the  Eastern  States  is 
greater  than  in  the  Western  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  real 
value  of  property  in  the  former  is  estimated  at  $15,000,000,000, 
in  the  latter  at  not  less  than  810,000.0^0,000,  an  escess  of  $5,000,- 
000,000.     The  fact  may  be  stated  this  way  : 

The  East  has  about  33J  per  cent,  more  property  than  U)e  Weat. 

But  it  also  has  350  per  cent,  more  debt.  ^^^H 

So  much  for  State  and  local  debts.  ^^^| 


COUMERCIAL   ENTEItPUISES. 

It  has  been  roy  endeavor  to  show  that  the  Weat  is  not  so  badly 
in  debt  as  some  presumably  well-informed  people  imagine.  I  will 
now  turn  to  the  commercial  world,  and  see  bow  the  West  compares 
with  the  East  when  viewed  from  a  commercial  standpoint.  The 
mercantile  failures  since  the  panic  do  not  show  that  business 
enterpi'isGS  have  been  less  successful  in  the  West  than  in  the  East. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  considerable  balance  in  favor  of  the 
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West.  I  have  compiled  the  following  interesting  table  fh>m  the 
reports  of  Dunn,  Barlow  and  Co.,  for  the  years  1878,  '74,  '75,  '76, 
'77,  and  '78, : 


XAflTEBH  8TATXS. 

14.303.00O. 

WB8TEEK  STAraS. 

Popolatioii, 
14,666.000. 

Year. 

liabilitiefl. 

LUbmtte%, 

1878 

•127,416,804 

98,375,128 

107,499,535 

122,278,010 

97,348,000 

169,833,000 

•45,939,892 
46,609,672 
43,971,035 
27.465.890 

1877 

1876 

1876 

1874 

24.592,000 

1878 

24,720,000 

•722,750,472 

•213,298,489 

The  total  liabilities  in  the  six  years  in  the  Eastern  States  were 
1722,750,472 ;  in  the  Western  States  with  the  same  population, 
1218,298,489,  or  $509,451,983  less  than  the  aggregate  liabilities 
of  the  nine  Eastern  States.  Estimating  the  average  yield  of  failed 
states  to  be  SS^  per  cent,  (ander  operation  of  the  national  bank  law 
it  fell  fkr  short  of  that),  the  actual  loss  to  Eastern  capital  by  the 
Ulores  of  the  past  six  years  was  $481,833,648.  This  amount  is 
univalent  to  the  entire  wheat  and  com  crop  of  the  Western  States 
for  1877,  combined  with  the  entire  corn  crop  of  the  Eastern 
States  for  the  same  year  (aggregate  of  these  crops  being  about 
1^,000,000).  This  is  a  serious  loss  that  individuals  have  to 
^,  to  be  deducted  from  the  profits  of  business  or  to  trench  on 
^  accumulations  of  previous  years. 


THE  PROGRESS   OF    A  NATION 


^  not  depend  on  what  it  has  accumulated,  but  on  the  continuity 
of  those  processes  and  resources  by  which  the  wealth  was  won  in 
^  first  instance.  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  of  Boston,  has  shown 
^  ^ery  clearly  in  a  recent  investigation.  Afler  deducting  from 
^  assessors'  valuation  the  value  of  the  land,  which  is  a  gift  of 
^  to  the  race,  and  is  not  the  work  of  man,  and  making  other 
^<i  sufficient  allowance  for  omissions  in  valuation,  and  for  the 


u 
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connting  of  de^U, bonds, notes, mortgages, etc., as  property, he 
(1)  that  lite  ^ilire  oapital  of  the  Commonirealth  of  Massachni 
saved  for  fkiturc  use — its  mills,  works,  railroadi,  direllings, 
bouses  goods,  furniture,  material  on  Land  —  is  less  in  value  thi 
f  1.000 ,000 ,000  or  ia  the  ratio  of  ?600  per  capita;  (2)  that  the 
value  of  ttie  annual  product  of  labor  and  capital  of  the  State  for 
1375  at  its  point  of  ultimate  distribution,  inakiog  allowance,  aa 
befgre,  for  duplications  and  omissions  in  valuation,  was  about 
(500,000,000,  or  a  trifle  in  excess  of  SSOO  per  capita.  It  therefore 
follows  from  this  estimate  of  existing  ratio  ofeaprtal  to  production 
and  subsistence  in  Uassachusetts  that,  if  the  people  of  that  State 
sbonld  now,  "all  cease  to  work,  and  could  eat  and  wear  their 
houses,  railroads,  faclorios,  and  goods  of  all  kinds,  they  would 
consume  tliem  all  within  Cuio  or  three  years,  and  oome  down  to  tlie 
same  necessity  as  their  Pilgrim  Fathers  experienced,  only  worse, 
because  the  present  population  of  Uassachusetts  could  not  at  once 
get  a  subsistence  from  its  soil,  if  tbrced  to  work  with  only 
much  capital  in  form  of  tools,  as  the  Pilgrims  brought 
them." 


THE  ACTUAI.   BESOUBCES    OF  A   STATE. 


with 


These  facts  show  how  much  the  actual  resources  —  the  product 
of  the  soil  and  the  mine  —  have  to  do  with  the  progress  of  n 
nation.  Mr.  Courtney,  in  bis  lecture,  referred  to  elsewhere,  shows 
that  man,  iu  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  wants,  follows  what 
mathematicians  call  "the  law  of  least  e&urt;"  and,  when  hts 
movements  are  free,  as  in  the  United  States,  the  conformity  of  his 
action  with  this  principle  may  be  closely  traced.  It  is  in  this 
way,  by  a  process  of  selection  of  which  the  individuals  engaged  in 
it  are  tliemselves  often  unconscious,  thtil  industries  shift  to  those 
spots  where  tbcy  are  pursued  under  conditions  admitting  the 
greatest  return  for  the  least  expenditure  of  labor.  The  course  of 
manufacturing  in  the  United  States,  iu  tiius  ninning  along  the 
lines  of  least  resistance,  must  turn  to  the  region  (other  tbiogB 
being  equal)  where  food  and  land  are  most  plentiful.  This 
advantage  which  the  West  has  to  offer  must  not  be  forgotten,  and 
to  bring  it  to  your  consideration  I  liave  compiled  from  the  last 
report  of  the  Departmeat  of  Agriculture  the  amount  of  tixe  four 
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principal  Western  crops,  as  compared  with  the  same  crops  in  the 
nine  Eastern  States : 


Com  .  . 
Wheat  . 
Cattle  . 
Hogs  .   . 

Total 


Eastern  States. 


$47,210,900 
45,213,875 
61,006,452 
20,652,899 


$174,084,126 


Western  States. 


$225,128,500 

208,992,854 

121,503,022 

68,262,653 


$623,887,029 


This  advantage  in  crops  enabled  the  West  to  hold  oat  longer 
daring  the  panic,  and,  now  a  change  has  come  about,  the  Western 
States  are  the  first  to  turn  the  corner  on  the  road  to  prosperity. 


THE   FINER  POINTS. 

It  will  be  seen  by  those  who  have  followed  me,  that  the  simplifi- 
cation of  machinery  and  the  improvements  in  the  combustion  of 
ooal  for  the  utilization  of  a  larger  portion  of  the  force  contained  in 
each  ton,  combined  with  increased  railroad  advantages,  tend  to 
make  great  manufacturing  interests  less  and  less  dependent  on 
location,  and  more  and  more  dependent  on  what  Mr.  Atkinson 
very  appropriately  calls  the  "  finer  points."     It  is  not,  says  that 
gentleman,  very  many  years  since  a  young  man  came  to  New 
'  England  from  the  far  West  to  visit  the  works  where  plows  were 
made ;  he  told  the  New  England  craftsmen  that  they  did  not  fully 
understand  the  nature  of  the  prairie  soil,  that  they  bad  not  calcu- 
lated the  true  curves  of  least  resistance,  and  that  he  intended  to 
establish  a  plow  factory  on  the  Mississippi.     They  did  not  much 
fear  his  competition,  but  his  great  factory,  employing  hundreds  of 
'forkmen,  now  furnishes  plows  even  for  the  Eastern  use.     There 
We  many  other  instances  where  the  West  has  stolen  a  march  upon 
tbe  East.     When  at  a  small  town   in   Indiana,  a  few  days  ago,  I 
^^  forty  car  loads  of  plows,  from  one  factory,  pulled  out  of  the 
<lepot.    The  inventor  of  that  plow,  a  Western  man,  has  giVen  to 
Millions  of  agriculturists  the  most  important  improvement  of  our 
Notary  in  the  American   plow.     It  is  by  watching  the  "  finer 
Pointa"  that  the  West  has  gained  its  present  foothold.     Science 
"*8  been  brought  to  bear,  and  all  the  leading  iron  establishments 
l^ve  laboratories  connected  with  the  works,  and  regular  salaried 
5 
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cheiQiatB.  I  know  of  a  dozen  firms  here  in  the  West  that  have 
each  spent  rrom  $10,000  to  $60,000  within  the  past  few  years, 
malting  elaborate  experiments  with  a  view  of  bettering  the  quality 
of  the  mold-boarda  of  the  plows.  Not  infrequently  the  sugges- 
tions of  Western  men  in  Sheffield  and  Pittsburg  have  been  langbed 
at,  but  in  nearly  everj'  case  they  have  demonstrated  they  were 
right. 


GREATNESS. 


tjffll^^ 


The  history  of  the  world's  industries  is  a  history  of  migratJI 
How  many  of  tlie  world's  great  industrial  centres  have  now 
dwindled  to  "  green  solitudes,  whose  silence  is  broken  only  by  the 
sound  of  the  babbling  brook?"  The  present  generation  bus  seen 
many  industries  which  once  flourished  in  one  section  of  the  Union, 
die  out  and  grow  np  in  another.  An  account  of  the  changes  of 
this  kind,  which  have  taken  place  in  England,  may  be  found  in 
the  Fortnightly  Review  for  December,  1878.  Industries,  as  I  have 
-  shown,  will  run  along  the  lines  of  the  least  resistance,  and  ngricul- 
torists  resort  to  regions  where  their  labor  is  the  most  liberally 
rewarded.  If  industries  cease  to  be  profitable  in  the  East, 
because  food  and  raw  material  is  more  easily  obtainable  else- 
where, the  population  of  the  United  States  will  continue  its 
westward  march,  and  industrial  centres  will  seek  the  vast  interior 
of  the  continent,  regardless  of  the  energetic  cfl'orts  to  retain  them 
where  they  have  been  once  planted.  If  such  a  change  should  take 
place,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  after  all,  we  are  but  a  part 
and  parcel  of  one  great  nation.  The  hnes  we  have  drawn  are  but 
imaginary,  and  I  trust  that,  whatever  struggle  is  in  store  for  us, 
the  spirit  of  wisdom  may  prevail  and  lead  the  nation  on  to  that 
national  greatness,  the  contemplation  of  which  will  absorb  all 
sectional  differences.  
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A  REPORT  FROM  THE   COMMITTEE   ON  THE   PROTECTION  OF 
LIFE  FROM  CASUALTIES   IN  THE  USE   OF  MACHINERY. 

BT  PROF.    WILLIAM   WATSON,    OF   BOSTON. 

(Read  September  11, 1879.) 

Xt  is  a  recognized  principle  that  a  manafactarer  owes  to  his 
'•'orkmen  something  besides  their  wages :  he  should  occupy  him- 
self with  their  physical  and  moral  well  being ;  and  this  moral 
<>^ligation,  which  no  wages  can  replace,  transcends  all  individual 
^t-erests. 

-Admitting  the  most  perfect  laws  and  the  best  defined  responsi- 
bilities, there  would  still  remain  a  certain  number  of  victims  who 
''^otald  pay  by  their  limbs  or  their  lives  the  penalty  of  inexperience, 
^^  Torgetfulness,  or  of  a  slight  infraction  of  the  rules  of  the  work- 
*^p.» 

Nothing  is  sadder,  or  more  dangerous,  than  that  fatality  which 
^^^ards  the  number  of  accidents  as  an  almost  immutable  penalty 
P^d  for  machine  labor.  An  enlightened  industrial  progress 
''^pels  such  a  proposition  by  the  adoption  of  administrative 
''^ulations,  based  upon  this  incontestable  principle :  ^^  The 
*^tere«t  of  all  is  the  just  limit  of  the  interest  of  each." 

By  a  striking  coincidence,  England,  so  remarkable  for  its  textile 
^^brics,  affords  us  the  example  of  the  most  tutelary  laws  in  favor 
^f  the  working  classes. 

ENGLAND. 

English  factory  legislation  began  in  1832,  and  has  continued  up 
^^  the  present. 

-In  May,  1878,  an  act  was  passed  to  consolidate  and  amend  the 
*^Mr  relating  to  factories  and  workshops.  This  act  contains  one 
**^xidred  and  seven  sections,  and  appended  to  it  are  six  schedules, 

t.he  whole  prepared  with  great  fulness  and  minuteness  of  detail. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  demand  for 
•^•"t-her  legislation  in  this  country  for  the  protection  of  workmen,  a 


For  example,  the  numlier  of  accidents  in  the  manufactories  of  England,  during 
*"^**A^ced  by  machines  490,  of  which  9  produced  death. 


***^    year,  from  machines,  was  4,765,  of  which  60  occasioned  death.    Accidents  not 
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detailed  statement  will  be  given  of  those  provisioDB  of  the  i 
which  relate  to  "  dangerous  machinery  and  accidents."  " 

Admintttration,  Iniptction,  tie,  —  A  StiTelnry  of  Siste  from  lune 
with  Ibe  upproTBi  or  tbe  Treuaur;  lu  lo  numbvr  imd  silaiy,  u  to  appoint 
inspectors  and  such  clerks  and  scTTants  as  he  may  Llilnk  oeccBsary  Tor  tii«> 
execution  of  tbe  set,  and  assign  to  them  thuir  duties  and  award  them  their 
anlarieg.  He  may  also  appoint  a  principul  inspector  with  an  office  io  London. 
The  inspectors,  etc.,  are  also  remorable  by  him.  The  aalariea  and  other 
expenses  incurred  are  to  be  paid  out  of  money  provided  by  FarliBment.  No 
periOD  who  is  an  occupier  of  a  factoiy  or  workshop  or  is  inlereiled  therein, 
or  in  any  process  or  business  carried  on  therein,  or  in  an^  patents  connccii.'d 
therewith,  or  is  employed  in  or  about  a  &ctory  or  workshop,  is  eligible  as  an 
inspector.  Such  annual  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  inapvclion  arc  lu  be 
made  to  Parliament  as  the  Secretary  of  State  may  from  time  to  time  dctvr- 
mine.  Every  inspector  is  to  be  fHimished  with  a  certificate  of  his  appoint- 
ment which  he  must  exhibit,  if  required,  on  applying  for  admission  lo  a  factory 
or  worltfhop. 

An  inspector  appointed  under  the  act  has  power  to  do  all  or  any  of  the 
Ibll  owing  things : 

1.  To  enter,  inspect,  and  examine  at  all  reasonable  times  by  day  and  night 
a  factory  and  workshop,  and  every  part  thereof,  when  he  has  reosonahli 
to  believe  that  any  person  is  employed  Ilierein,  and  to  enter  by  day  any  ^oce 
which  he  has  reaaonable  cause  lo  believe  to  be  a  factory  or  workshop. 

2.  To  take  with  him  in  either  case  a  constable  into  a  factory  in  wtucKl 
has  reasonable  cause  to  apprehend  any  serious  obilrtiction  in  tlie  e 
his  duly. 

S.    To  require  tho  production  of  Ih^  registers,  certificates,  notices  and 
documents  kept  in  pursuance  of  the  act,  and  to  inspect,  exaiuine  and  copy  tbe 


1.     To  make  such  examination  and  inquiry  as  may  be  necessary  tc 
whether  the  cnactmenta  in  force  relating  to  public  health,  and  the  ei 
of  the  act,  are  complied  with,  so  fur  as  respects  the  factory  or  workshop  and 
the  persona  employed  therein. 

G.  To  enter  any  school  in  which  he  baa  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
children  employed  in  a  factory  or  workshop  are  for  the  time  being  educated. 

G.  To  examine  either  alone  or  in  the  presence  of  any  other  person,  as  he 
thinks  fit,  with  respect  to  matten  under  the  act,  every  person  whom  he  finds 
iu  a  factory  or  workshop,  or  such  a  achuol  as  aforesud,  or  whom  lie  has 
reaaonuble  cause  to  believe  lu  be,  or  to  have  been  within  the  preceding  two 
months,  employed  in  n  factory  or  workshop,  and  to  require  such  person  lo  be 
so  examined  and  to  sign  a  declaration  of  the  truth  of  the  matter*  respecting 
which  he  is  so  exanjined. 

7.  To  exercise  snch  other  powers  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrylnK  the 
act  into  effect. 


Hawing  Bbsttaot  ot  the  A 


0  Prof.  Plat! 
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The  occupier  of  every  factory  and  workshop,  his  agents  and  servants,  are 
to  famish  the  means  required  by  an  inspector  as  necessary  for  an  entry, 
inspection,  examination,  inquiry  or  other  exercise  of  his  powers  under  the 
act  in  relation  to  the  factory  or  workshop. 

Every  person  who  wilfully  delays  an  inspector,  or  fails  to  comply  with  a 
requisition  of  an  inspector  made  under  the  foregoing  provision,  or  to  produce 
any  certificate  or  documents  which  he  is  required  by  the  act  to  produce,  or 
who  conceals  or  prevents  or  attempts  to  conceal  or  prevent  a  child,  young 
person  or  woman  firom  appearing  before  or  being  examined  by  an  inspector, 
is  deemed  to  obstruct  an  inspector  in  his  duties  under  the  act,  and  is  liable  to 
a  fine  not  exceeding  five  pounds,  or,  where  the  ofi*ence  was  committed  in  the 
ni^lit  time,  twenty  pounds. 

Before  an  inspector  may  enter,  without  the  consent  of  the  occupier,  any 
room  or  place  actually  used  as  a  dwelling,  as  well  as  for  a  fACtoTj  or  work- 
shop, he  must,  on  an  affidavit  or  statutory  declaration  of  facts  or  reasons, 
obtain  written  authority  so  to  do  from  a  Secretary  of  State,  or  a  warrant  fh>m 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

A  Justice  of  the  Peace,  if  satisfied  by  information  on  oath  that  there  is 
renaonable  cause  to  believe  that  any  enactment  of  the  act  is  contravened  in 
such  room  or  place,  may,  in  his  discretion,  grant  a  warrant  authorizing  the 
inspector  named  therein,  at  any  time  within  the  period  named  therein,  not 
exceeding  one  month  from  date;  to  enter  the  room  or  place  named  in  the 
warrant,  and  exercise  therein  the  powers  of  inspection  and  examination  con- 
ferred by  the  act. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  the  appointment  of  certifying  surgeons  by 
inspectors,  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  duties  of 
inch  surgeons  will  be  hereafter  particularly  referred  to,  the  most  important 
being  an  examination  of  children  and  young  persons  with  reference  to  their 
fitness  for  employment. 

Definitions.  —  The  terms  factories  and  workshops  are  defined  and  distin- 
gmshed  with  g^eat  care.  Factories  are  divided  into  textile  and  non-textile. 
Speaking  generally,  the  term  *'  factory,'*  for  the  purposes  of  the  act,  includes 
»ny  premises  wherein  steam,  water,  or  other  mechanical  power  is  used  to 
more  or  work  any  machinery  employed  in  preparing,  manufacturing,  or 
flnUhing,  or  in  any  process  incident  to  the  manufacturing  of  certain  goods, 
^  character  of  the  subject  of  manufacture  disting^shing  textile  from  non- 
textile  fiurtories. 

Speaking  in  the  same  general  way,  the  term  "workshop''  includes  any 
premiseg,  room,  or  place  (may  be  in  the  open  air),  not  being  a  factory  within 
the  meaning  of  the  act,  in  which  any  manual  labor  is  exercised  by  way  of 
(rsde  or  for  purposes  of  gain  in  or  incidental  to  the  making,  altering,  repair- 
^Ht  ornamenting,  or  finishing  any  article,  or  adapting  it  for  sale,  and  to 
*hich,  or  over  which  premises,  room,  or  place,  the  employer  of  the  persons 
forking  therein  has  the  right  of  access  or  control. 
I'he  expression  "child"  means  a  person  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years. 
A  "young  person  "  means  a  person  of  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  and  under 
**^  *«e  of  eighteen  years. 
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A  "  woinnn  "  nieaiis  a  woLuan  of  eighteen  years  of  age  nnil  npwsTili 

Dnngtrovt  MarAinery  and  AKiiienU,  —  CerUda  portioiiB  of  h  mill,  M 
hoiets,  flj'-vrhL'eU,  whei-l-rncci,  mill-gcnring.  Tats,  etc.,  are  to  be  ftncvil,  and 
wlierever  Ihc  niHcliincry,  b;  reiuiin  of  i1«  charncMr  or  si'hialion,  U,  in  tlie 
opinioD  uf  tliu  inspvL-Uir,  so  duniieruua  as  to  be  likelj  to  canse  bodily  iqjury 
to  any  one  eoijiloyed  in  the  fuclorj',  he  ia  to  serre  on  the  uecupicr  n  notice 
requiring  him  to  fence  the  part  of  the  machinery  which  he  deeins  to  be 
dangerous.  The  occupier  may.  hy  Berving  a  requisition  on  the  inspector 
vilhin  aevcn  days  of  tile  receipt  of  tlie  notice,  refer  tlie  niBttcr  to  arbiiraiion. 

A  ehild  isnot  allowrcd  tn  clean  any  pnrt  of  the  machinery  of  a  tkclory 
in  motion.     A  ynung  person  or  woman  is  not  allowed  to  clean  EUCh  put  of 
the  machinery  as  is  mill-gearing,   icbile  tlie  «Hme  ii  in  motion. 
yonng  person,  or  woman  is  not  allowed  to  walk  between  the  fixed  and 
ersing  part  of  any  self-acting  machine  while  the  same  is  in  motion. 

Wben  an  accident  occurs  in  a  &clory  or  workshop,  CJtusing  loss  of 
bodily  iiynry  of  such  nature  as  to  prevent  the  person  injured  relnming 
work  within  fortys.'ighl  hours,  written  notice  of  the  accident  is  to  be  forthwith 
lent  to  the  inspector  and  certi^ing  surgeon  of  the  district  by  the  occupier, 
stating  Uie  recidcnoe  of  the  pcrBon  killed  or  injured,  or  the  place  to  which  he 
may  hare  been  reniored.  A  tUlure  to  give  such  notice  makes  the  occupier 
liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  £5.  When  a  certifying  surgeon  receives  notice 
of  an  accident  it  is  his  iluly,  with  the  IcMt  'possible  delay,  lo  proceed  to  the 
factory  or  workshop,  and  make  a  ftiU  investigation  as  to  the  nature  or  cause 
of  the  death  or  Itijury  caused  by  the  accideni,  and  within  twenly-four  hours 
aend  lo  tlie  inspector  a  report  in  regard  lo  the  some. 

All  offences  under  the  act  are  lo  be  prosecuted,  and  all  fines  recovered,  on 
summary  conviction  before  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiclion. 

If  a  Qiclory  or  workshop  is  not  kept  in  conformity  with  the  act  Ibe  occupier 
is  liable  lo  a  fine  not  exceeding  £10.  The  court.  In  addition  to  or  insteot)  of 
infiicting  a  fine,  may  mnko  an  order  requiring  the  f.ictory  or  workshop  to  bo 
kept  in  conformity  with  the  act,  and  if  such  order  is  not  complied  with  the 
occupier  is  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £1  for  every  day  such  non-<!om- 
plionce  continues. 

If  any  person  is  killed  or  sutlbrs  any  bodily  injury  in  consequence  uf  the 
occupier  having  neglected  to  fence  any  machinery,  etc.,  required  by  the  act 
to  be  fenced,  or  having  neglected  to  maintain  any  such  fNice,  such  occupier 
becomes  liable  lo  a  fine  not  exceeding  £11)0,  the  whole  or  any  part  of  wl 
may  be  applied  fbr  the  benefit  of  tbe  itijnred  person  or  his  family,  or 
wiio,  as  a  Secretary  of  State  determines. 

MUetitane/nu  Provisianji.  —  Eveiy  person  must,  within  oni 
begins  to  occupy  a  factory,  serve  on  an  insiieclor  a  written  n 
the  name  of  the  factory,  the  place  where  it  is  situated,  the  address  lo  wliich 
he  wishes  his  letters  addressed,  the  nature  of  the  work,  llie  nniiir«i  and 
amount  of  the  moving  power  therein,  and  the  name  of  Ilie  firm  under  whldl 
the  business  of  the  factory  is  to  be  carried  on,  and  in  default  is  linbla 
fine  not  exceeding  £fi. 

Occupiers  are  required  lo  keep  in  llie  prescribed  form  and  with  the 
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scribed  particulars  registers  of  the  children  and  young  persons  employed  in 
the  factory  or  workshop,  and  of  their  employment,  and  of  other  matters 
under  the  act,  and  to  send  such  extracts  from  the  register  to  the  inspector 
as  he  may  require. 

The  act  prescribes  that  there  shall  be  afiixed  at  the  entrance  of  a  &ctory  or 
workshop,  and  in  such  other  parts  as  an  inspector  directs,  and  be  constantly 
kept  so  affixed  in  the  prescribed  form,  and  in  such  position  as  to  be  easily 
read  by  the  persons  employed  in  the  factory  or  workshop : 

(1.)     A  prescribed  abstract  of  the  act. 

(2.)    A  notice  of  the  name  and  address  of  the  prescribed  inspector. 

(3.)  A  notice  of  the  name  and  address  of  the  certifying  surgeon  for  the 
district. 

(4.)  A  notice  of  the  clock  (if  any)  by  which  the  period  of  employment 
and  times  for  meals  in  the  factory  or  workshop  are  regulated. 

(5.)  Every  notice  and  document  required  by  the  act  to  be  affixed  in  the 
fiftctory  or  workshop. 

The  act  makes  little  change  in  the  English  &ctory  system,  being  for  the 
most  part  a  consolidation  of  previous  legislation  with  such  change  in  matters 
of  detail  as  experience  has  suggested.  An  idea  may  be  obtained,  therefore, 
of  the  working  of  the  act  from  the  reports  made  to  Parliament  from  time  to 
time  by  the  inspectors  previous  to  January  1,  1879.  All  proper  means  are 
used  to  detect  and  suppress  violations  of  the  law,  but  no  attempt  is  made  to 
exact  a  large  sum  by  way  of  fines  and  penalties.  One  of  the  ablest  and  most 
experienced  inspectors  says  in  a  report:  **We  are  happy  to  have  the  law 
kept  by  warnings  when  warnings  are  sufficient ;  but  we  are  bound  to  en- 
force it  when  remonstrances  have  failed.  I  rejoice  when  the  opportunity 
is  afforded  me  of  passing  by  transgressions';  but  I  cannot  forget  that  the 
Factory  Acts  were  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  both  masters  and  workers, 
and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  hold  an  even  hand  between  those  that  are  willing 
to  obey  the  law,  and  those  who  seek  undue  advantages  by  disobeying  it." 

FRANCE. 

In  1867  there  was  formed  at  Mulbouse,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Industrial  Society  of  that  city,  an  *'  Association  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Factory  Accidents."  The  objects  of  this  Association 
are  as  follows :  To  prevent  those  factory  accidents  which  can  be 
avoided,  either  by  oflScial  regulations,  or  by  the  adoption  of  those 
contrivances  best  adapted  to  ensure  the  workmen's  safety.  The 
officers  of  the  Association  consist  of  a  president,  secretary,  and  a 
paid  inspector.     The  inspector's  duties  are  as  follows : 

1st.  To  visit  the  factories  and  workshops  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting accidents.  (In  these  visits  he  must  always  be  accompanied 
by  the  superintendent  of  the  establishment  visited,  or  his  repre- 
sentative.)    2d.  To    keep  a  register  of  his  observations,  not  for 
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the  pablic,  but  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  members  of  the  Abboil 
ciation.  8d.  To  take  notes  of  all  accidents,  and  after  hearing  the 
testimony  of  tlie  sujjerintendcnts  and  workmen,  to  report  the 
means  of  avoiding  such  casualties  in  fiiturc.  4th.  To  leave  at 
each  establishment  visited  a  written  note,  mentioning  his  observa- 
tions. 5th.  To  make  an  annual  report  on  the  contrivances  best 
adapted  to  prevent  factory  accidents.  The  funds  of  the  Associa- 
tion are  raised  by  an  assessment  of  S2  per  1,000  spiodlca,  four 
cents  for  each  loom,  and  9i  for  each  calico  printing  machine. 
The  inspector  is  also  required  to  prepare  a  Workman's  Manual,  to 
be  placed  in  tbe  bands  of  the  superintendents  and  workmen,  to 
acquaint  them  with  tbe  proper  precautions  to  be  taken  and  the 
arrangements  to  be  made  to  insure  the  security  of  all. 


COUMtSSlONS   OP  ACCIDEKT3. 


In  addition  to  tbe  foregoing  articles  of  association  the  In( 
trial  Society  appointed  a  Coinmisinon  of  Accidents,  whose  objects 
are  as  follows :  To  prevent  such  lawsuits  as  arise  from  factory 
accidents,  either  by  enligbtening  tbe  workmen,  when  they  are  tbe 
cause  of  such  accidents,  .or  by  pleading  their  canse  to  tbe  mill 
owner,  particularly,  when  the  responsibility  of  the  latter  seems  to 
be  involved.  Recourse  to  the  commission  is  voluntary.  It  is 
simply  offered  to  mill  owners,  superintendents,  foremen  and 
workmen,  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  It  consists  of 
twenty-four  members,  comprising  mill  ownera,  auperintendente, 
manufacturing  engineers,  foremen  and  workmen  cbosen  by  the 
Industrial  Society  with  tbe  aid  of  the  workmen,  as  much  as 
poasihie,  by  election.  Workmen  serving  are  compeusaled  for 
time  lost,  and  are  excused  from  work  during  tbe  sittings  of  the 
Commission.  Recourse  to  tbe  Commission  may  be  bad  either  by 
the  victim  of  the  accident,  or  his  representatives,  or  by  the  super- 
intendent of  the  mill  where  the  accident  occurred.  The  applica- 
tion is  made  in  writing  addressed  to  tbe  President  of  the  Com- 
mission. If  it  is  asked  by  the  workman,  the  Commission  must 
first  ask  the  superintendent  whether  be  will  accept  tbe  interven- 
tion of  the  Commission.  In  case  of  a  refusal,  it  is  entered  upon 
the  register  of  the  Association.  If  the  intervention  takes  place  at 
the  request  of  the  manufacturer,  the  commission  proceeds  to  the 
hearing  of  testimony,  with  respect  to  the  accident, 
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cause  and  takes  the  deposition  of  the  wounded  workman,  or  records 
his  refusal  to  answer.  Recourse  to  the  Commission  may  be  either 
conciliatory,  or  for  final  arbitration;  in  the  latter  case,  both 
parties  agree  in  writing  to  abide  by  its  decision.  Application  to 
the  Commission  having  been  made  in  due  form,  it  proceeds  to 
ascertain  the  facts  and  then  makes  a  report. 

A  quorum  consists  of  a  majority  of  the  members,«and  a  majority 
of  those  present  is  necessary  for  a  decision. 

For  every  accident  the  Commission  has  to  answer  the  following 
questions : 

1st.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  accident? 

2d.  Did  it  result  from  normal  conditions,  that  is  to  say,  natur- 
ally derived  from  the  work  given  to  the  workman,  or  is  it  the 
consequence  of  exceptional  circumstances  ? 

3d.  Could  the  accident  have  been  prevented,  and  if  so,  by  what 
practical  means? 

4th.  What  are  the  consequences  of  the  accident? 

The  estimates  or  judgments  of  the  Commission  are  delivered 
verbally  to  the  interested  parties,  except  in  case  of  arbitration, 
and  they  are  entered  in  the  register  of  the  reports  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

The  Industrial  Society  pays  the  expenses  of  the  Commission, 
and  reimburses  itself  at  the  end  of  the  year  by  assessments  upon 
the  establishments  which  have  applied  to  it. 

RESULTS   OP  THB  ASSOCIATION. 

The  results  achieved  by  the  Association  during  the  last  twelve 
years,  under  the  leadership  of  M.  Engel-Dolfus,  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows : 

1st.  Successive  examination  of  all  machines  employed  in  fac- 
tories with  respect  to  the  dangers  which  they  present,  and  the 
research  of  some  simple,  practical,  and  inexpensive  means  of  obvi- 
ating these  dangers.  2d.  Statistics  of  accidents ;  the  examina- 
tion of  the  circumstances  which  produce  them,  and  the  utilization 
of  the  observations  made,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  their 
recurrence,  dd.  Publicity ;  the  publication  of  precautions  against 
accidents,  and  the  multiplication  and  use  of  recognized  efficacious 
contrivances.  4th.  Competition  among  inventors  stimulated  by 
the  offer  of  medals  and  prizes  for  the  invention  of  the  best  pre- 
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vesttve  contrivances.  5tb.  Inspectioas;  assnrtog  to  membenT 
all  the  benefit  accrning  rrom  common  researches. 

From  the  outset,  the  Association  was  forluiiate  in  obtaining  tbe 
I  zealous  and  competent  inspector.  None  of  tbe 
la  and  varied  machines  employed  in  tbe  factories  and  work- 
shops escaped  bis  attention ;  he  examined  each  machine  and 
soDgbt  to  rend^  harmless  every  part  involving  the  slightest  risk, 
and  otlen  tbe  precautions  proposed  by  him  were  sufflcient  to  ensure 
tbe  most  complete  security.  These  machines  included  those  em- 
ployed in  carding,  spinning,  weaving,  calico  printing,  etc.  To 
these  investigations  muy  bo  added  :  Ist.  A  comprehensive  study  of 
tbe  precautions,  uud  safety  apparatus  in  tbe  use  of  hoists,  eleva- 
tors, and  lifts  of  various  kinds.  2d.  Detailed  illustrated  instruc- 
tions in  the  care  and  management  of  belts.  3d.  Extensive  and 
careful  experiments  to  test  numerous  contrivances  for  holding  and 
shipping  belts,  — a  fruitful  source  of  accidents. 

These  problems  did  not  receive  at  once  complete  and  satisfac- 
tory solutions.  Successive  trials  showed  room  for  improvements 
which  were  gradually  introduced  until  success  was  attained.  Tbe 
circular  saw,  one  of  tbe  most  dangerous  of  tools,  was  for  several 
years  tbe  subject  ef  long  and  laborious  study,  before  the  present 
satisfaclory  solution  was  reached.  Besides  this  series  of  researches, 
this  officer  has  devoted  much  time  to  bis  visits  of  inspection,  and 
this  was  not  the  easiest  part  of  his  work.  If  everywhere  the 
members  are  zealous  and  favorablydisposed,  there  is  unfortunately 
a  long  distance  (especially  surrounded  with  pressing  work), 
between  learning  of  the  existence  of  a  preventive  coutriranca, 
and  actually  putting  the  same  into  the  mil|.  Without  other  meana 
of  persuasion  than  a  moral  appeal,  the  Inspector  has  been  ofleD 
obliged  to  repeat  the  same  warning,  and  to  insist  upon  tbe  same 
points  at  the  risk  of  bccomiug  importunate. 

PKIZKS. 

With  a  view  of  extending  its  influence,  of  stimulating  tbe  zeal 
of  inventors,  and  of  recognizing  the  efforts  of  its  adherents,  the 
Association  baa  instituted  various  prizes  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging the  manufacturers  and  superintendents  who  have  intro- 
duced into  their  factories  and  workshops  the  preventive  contri- 
vances. Inventors  have  been  shown  where  to  direct  their  atten- 
tion, and  the  annual  reiwrts  have  given  good  reasons  for  the 
bestowal  of  a  number  of  prizes. 
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EXHIBITION   AT  PARIS   IN    1878. 

From  its  nature,  the  Association  requires  extensive  publicity  for 
its  works,  which  were  regarded  of  such  importance,  that  at  the 
late  Paris  Exhibition,  space  was  allowed  to  the  President,  M.  En- 
gel-Dolfus,  who  exhibited  a  frame  upon  which  were  placed  twenty- 
seven  examples  of  contrivances  adapted  to  prevent  very  severe 
accidents,  shown  by  statistics  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence.     Some 
of  these  contrivances  are  extensively  used  in  France,  Germany 
and  Switzerland.     The  series  was  collected  by  the  exhibitor  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  how  far  the  idea  of  assuring  the  security 
of  workmen  in  the  factories  had  been  realized,  and  to  call  the 
attention  of  manufacturers  to  this  important  subject. 

It  is  certain,  says  M.   Engel-Dolfus,  and  experience  proves  it, 
that  Free  Associations  of  Manufacturers,  strongly  imbued  with 
the  sentiment  that  they  must,  at  any  price,  prevent  accidents  in 
machines,  can  succeed  as  far  as  possible,  by  stimulating  and  en- 
coaraging  the  spirit  of  invention,  and  by  diffusing  the  most  effica- 
cious known  means  of  prevention.     Perhaps  we  may  be  tempted 
to  object,  that  State  inspection  is  organized  in  England,  France, 
Germany  and  Switzerland  ;   but  we  may  remark,  that  this  inspec- 
tion mast  necessarily  rest  much  more  upon  coercion  than  upon  the 
inventive  spirit  and  the  persevering  research  of  the  preventive 
contrivances  which  can  alone  diminish  the  dangers  of  machines. 
Excellent  results  have  already  been  obtained.      The   ingenious 
Diethods  represented  on  the  frame  exhibited,  are  due  exclusively 
to  private  effort  and  to  the  inventive  spirit  of  persons  who  have 
'cfrained  from  taking  out  patents  from  a  fear  of  preventing  their 
general   adoption.     The   exhibitor   cannot  discriminate   between 
special  methods  of  accomplishing  the  same  purpose,  but  he  recom- 
'^ends  the  trial  of  all :  most  of  them  have  been  for  a  considerable 
t'nje  in   use.     What  he  constantly  asserts,  is,  that  we  (manufac- 
t*^»*ers)  remain   too  long  passive ;  that  we  neglect  a  plain  duty 
*Jjen  we  do  not  constantly  exercise  our  ingenuity  to  prevent  those 
^^aths  and  mutilations  which  by  a  species  of  fatalism  we  have 
^Dsidered  for  a  long  time  as  the  tribute  paid  to  machine  labor. 
p  hat  is  demanded  is  redoubled  vigilance  in  our  factories,  and  that 
^'^^'entors  of  contrivances  for  preventing  accidents  in  machines, 
^ho  have  not  taken  patents,  should  be  officially  rewarded  (for  in 
t"is  case  we  may  liken  their  inventions  to  actual  life-saving  appa- 
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r&tDs),  SO  that  wbeo  an  accident  happens,  which  might  hnre  b 
prevented,  the  maDafacturer,  Ifae  soperintendeDt  or  the  worlu 
whose   imprudence  has  been  its  cause,  should    not  feel  bin 
ncquitted,  either  by  his  own  conscience  or  by  public  opioioD^ 
the  simple  payment  of  an  indemnity.    - 


DE8CBIPTIOM  OF  THE   FRAUB   J 


I   AT   TSE    fARIS   EXUtBITIOl 


Before  proceeding  farther,  I  may  say  a  few  worda  in  reference 
to  the  contrivances  exhibited  by  M.  Engel-Dolfus.  There  were 
CCillara  to  prevent  such  accidents  as  arise  from  the  griping  of  loose 
pulleys  on  their  shafts  when  not  properly  lubricated  or  adjust«d. 
There  were  gnards  for  calender  roils  and  calico  printing  machines, 
which,  while  they  prevented  the  hands  and  ciothee  of  the  workmen 
fVom  being  caught  between  the  cylinders,  did  not  interfere  in  the 
least  with  the  efficient  working  of  the  machines  themselves. 
There  were  covers  for  exposed  pieces,  such  as  wheels,  shafts, 
wedges,  coupling-keys,  and  screws.  There  were  hooka  for  clean- 
ing horizontal  shading.  There  was  an  electric  disengaging  appa- 
ratus. There  were  numerous  contrivances  for  holding  and  shipping 
belts  to  prevent  their  contact  with  horizontal  Hhafts,  a  very  fre- 
quent source  of  friglitful  accident,  jn  spite  of  all  recommcnilatiotis 
and  eshortations.  Arms  and  limbs  torn  off,  the  body  thrown  oH 
mutilated  from  a  revolving  shad,  cannot  sucli  mghts  as  these  cause 
Uie  adoption  of  prudent  measures,  to  prevent  a  portion,  at  least,  of 
such  accidents?  To  show  that  this  is  no  exaggeration,  let  me 
quote  from  a  report  of  tbe  Inspector :  "  An  assistant  overseer 
bud  just  straightened  the  belt  of  a  loom  ;  in  putting  it  back  upon 
the  loom  pulley  the  belt  fell  from  tbe  driving-pulley  upon  tbe 
main  shaft ;  tbe  man  trying  to  bold  it  was  entangled  and  carried 
round  the  shaft.  Irom  which  he  fell  in  a  dying  condition,  losing  an 
arm,  and  frightfully  injured.  A  workmuu  wishing  to  ship  a  belt 
upon  a  driving  pulley,  placed  himself  against  a  wall  atx>ut  two 
feet  distant,  and  holding  tbe  belt  shipper  carried  it  toward  the 
pulley  so  as  to  catch  tbe  belt;  tbe  shipper  was  caught  by  ihe 
pulley  and  thrust  back  so  violently  tlint  the  shipper-handle  pressed 
the  man  against  the  wall  and  passed  through  his  body,  killing  him 
instantly. 

Five  different  pieces  exhibited  were  for  the  purpose  of  preVH 
ing  such  accidents  as  iiavejii^t  been  described. 
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ACCIDENTS   CAUSED   BT  THE  CIRCI2LAB  SAW.     - 

I  wiy  now  say  a  few  words  in  reference  to  accidents  from  the  ase  of 
tbe  dradar  saw.  Experience  proves  that  few  machines  are  so  danger- 
ous as  the  circular  saw.  An  inspector  of  a  great  German  Company 
for  Insurance  against  Accidents  in  Machines^  stated  that  they  would 
no  longer  insure  against  accidents  from  the  use  of  circular  saws,  as 
they  were  obliged  to  pay  every  year  thousands  of  dollars  of 
indemnity  for  such  accidents  alone.  These  accidents  are  of  most 
frequent  occurrence  when  the  workman  is  near  the  end  of  the  cut ; 
at  this  moment  the  slightest  false  motion,  or  the  deviation  caused 
bj  a  knot,  changes  the  normal  direction  of  the  piece  so  that  the 
back  teeth  catch  it  and  throw  it  toward  the  workman,  who  is  per- 
haps hart  trying  to  stop  it,  or  if  he  succeeds  by  considerable 
exertion  in  adjusting  it,  it  slips  through  the  saw  so  quickly  as  to 
throw  his  fingers  upon  the  teeth.  The  same  thing  happens  if  the 
wood  is  green,  wet  or  fibrous ;  it  closes  behind  the  saw,  catches 
the  back  teeth,  and  is  thrown  back  on  to  the  workman,  who,  when 
the  piece  slips  up,  runs  great  risk  of  losing  his  fingers.  . 

An  extra  piece  of  wood  is  often  employed  to  push  a  piece 
through  the  saw ;  this  protects  the  workman's  fingers,  but  causes 
freqoent  accidents  by  itself  catching  upon  the  saw.  In  setting  up 
t  circular  saw,  the  dangers  in  using  it  are  seldom  or  never  taken 
ioto  account.  We  find  it  difiScult  to  imagine  that  such  a  simple 
tool  can  be  so  dangerous,  and  if  we  know  the  dangers  we  find  it 
very  difiScult  to  use  practical  safety  contrivances  ;  so  that  gener- 
ally preventive  contrivances  are  thrown  aside.  Workmen  are 
themselves  frequently  the  cause  of  the  accidents  that  happen  to 
them,  often  working  very  inattentively  and  priding  themselves 
upon  their  skill.  In  this  respect,  the  circular  saw  resembles  those 
machine  tools  in  which  we  should  endeavor  to  dispense  with  intel- 
ligence, attention  and  skill.  We  must  arrange  them  so  that  the 
workman  can  never  be  caught,  no  matter  what  he  may  do ;  other- 
wise there  will  always  be  accidents  to  deplore. 

To  be  complete,  the  preventive  contrivance  should  fulfil  the 
following  conditions :  It  should  cover  the  saw  when  not  in  use, 
*ndwhen  in  use  it  should  cover  all  the  exposed  portions.  It 
Bbould  prevent  access  to  that  portion  of  the  saw  below  the  table. 
It  should  prevent  the  pieces  from  being  thrown  back,  and  allow 
the  wood  to  follow  the  cut.     The  passage  of  the  saw  and  the  con- 
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Btant  over-sight  of  the  work  should  not  be  in  any  way  interfered 
with,  coneeqnently  the  tal>le  should  be  free  from  all  obetacles 
around  the  disk.  For  certain  work  it  should  be  capable  of  being 
joined  to  a  eapport  or  guiiie,  serving  to  facilUate  handling  the 
wood.  Upon  these  conditions  the  apparatus  shown  by  M.  EngeU 
DolAis  was  constructed. 

DESCKimON   OF  TflE   AI-PARATCS. 

It  consists  of  a  guide  plate,  a  cover  and  a  warning  piece.  The 
object  of  the  guide  plate  is  to  secure  the  regular  forward  motion 
«f  th&pioco  of  wood,  to  guide  the  cut  when  it  passes  beyond  the 
disk,  and  to  prevent  all  deviation  of  the  piece  to  be  sawn.  This 
guide  plate  prevents  the  wood  from  closing  and  pinching  the  back 
teeth  ;  it  prevents  all  access  behind  the  saw,  and  prevents  those 
accidents  which  occur  when  a  piece  of  wood,  pushed  toward  the 
back  of  the  saw.  meets  the  ascending  teetb  and  is  thrown  toward 
the  workman  ;  it  thus  prevents  any  wood  (Voro  being  thrown  back 
and  diminishes  considerably  the  jarring,  which  is  of  itself  the 
cause  of  numerons  accidents.  The  cover  prevents  access  to  the 
dipper  part  of  the  disk  and  .stops  the  splinters,  knots,  pieces  of 
wood,  or  teetb  of  the  saw  which  are  liable  to  be  thrown  off  while 
the  saw  is  in  motion.  Finally  the  warning  piece  covers  the  teeth 
which  are  free  while  the  saw  is  working  between  the  wood  sawn 
and  the  cover ;  it  arrests  the  band  of  the  workman  if  it  approaches 
the  teeth,  especially  at  that  dangerous  moment  when  the  cut  is 
finished ;  it  hinders  neither  the  feeding  of  ibe  inacliine  nor  the 
oversight  of  the  work. 


COMMISSION   or  ACCIDENTS. 

Having  described  in  general  terms  the  work  of  the  Association 
for  the  Prevention  of  Accidents,  it  remains  for  me  to  say  a  few 
words  in  reference  to  tbe  work  of  the  Commiesion  of  Accidenls, 
which  you  will  remember  was  formed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Industrial  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  lawsuits  between 
masters  and  workmen  in  cases  of  factory  accidents.  The  working 
of  the  Commission  will  be  best  shown  by  some  extracts  from  the 
President's  report. 

The  second  year  the  President  says  :  Since  oor  Drst  report  tlie 
Commission  has  considered  sixteen  cases  of  accideut;   of  Ihia 
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number,  ten  were  examined  and  reported  upon  by  delegates,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  facts,  nothing  more  being  required. 
Five  have  been  followed  by  a  request  for  conciliation ;  of  these, 
four  have  received  a  satisfactory  solution,  and  the  fifth  is  in  sus- 
pense.   Finally,  for  an  accident  which  occurred  last  year,  and  upon 
^hich  the  Commission  had  been   called  upon  to  report  at  the 
proper  time,   aHer  exhausting  every  means  of  settlement,  and 
possessing  all  the  elements  for  judging  the  case,  they  accepted  the 
request  for  arbitration  and  proceeded  as  follows :     The  President 
caused  both  parties  to  sign  a  registered  agreement  to  abide  by  the 
decision  of  the   Commission.     Three  delegates,  specially  desig- 
nated to  mediate  between  the  workman  and  his  master,  sought  to 
settle  the  question,  but  they  failed,  and  presented  a  report,  which 
served  as  the  basis  for  the  discussion  of  the  united  Commission. 
The  master  and  workman  were  successively  heard  and  showed 
each  in  his  own  fashion  the  cause  and  the  responsibility  for  the 
Accident.     Finally,  after  a  thorough  discussion,  and  after  having 
voted  an  indemnity  to  the  workman  and  fixed  upon  the  amount, 
the  Commission  gave  a  discriminating  judgment,  which  was  regis- 
tered and  transmitted  to  each  party. 

Of  the  four  requests  for  conciliation,  one  especially  was  very 
laborious  for  the  Commissioners,  who  had  to  deal  with  an  exagga- 
rated  demand  for  damages,  accompanied  by  an  obstinate  reAisal 
to  snbqait  to  medical  examination  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the 
injury.  Finally,  the  difficulty  was  settled  by  an  agreement  to  pay 
the  workman  a  specified  sum  and  an  additional  sum  contingent  on 
the  state  of  the  wound,  at  the  expiration  of  one  year. 

Of  these  accidents,  seven  were  caused  by  cleaning  the  machin- 
^0%  either  when  running  or   by   employing  improper  methods ; 
^oor  by  inattention  or  negligence  ;  one  to  a  stranger  to  the  estab- 
lishment.    Two  caused  death  ;  eight,  serious  injuries.     Ten  of  the 
victims  were  men  ;  three,  women  ;  and  two,  children. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  intervention  of  the  Commission  has  been 
^ked  to  settle  litigation  between  masters  and  workmen,  or  for 
^^bitration  when  an  amicable  arrangement  was  impossible.  This 
*®  the  precise  object  of  the  Commission,  to  prevent  judicial  con- 
Wcts ;  to  interpose  officially  between  master  and  workman ;  to 
enlighten  each  in  regard  to  his  proper  responsibility,  and  to  bring 
*l>out  a  settlement  which  would  facilitate  their  subsequent 
i^elations.     These  objects  have  been  attained,  and  there  are  many 


;  of  workmeii,  irbo,  afler  having  refjuesMi]  its  intervi 
to  obtain  an  indemnity  for  accideute  U>  themselves  bare  still  con- 
timied  to  work  in  the  same  mills.  Again,  (Uiring  the  two  j-ears 
of  its  existence,  only  three  coses,  whieh  might  have  been  settled 
by  the  Commission,  bave  been  referred  to  the  courts,  whereas, 
during  the  three  years  preceding  its  existence,  eight  public  triaU 
took  place,  nbicb,  from  their  nature,  would  have  been  proper  anb- 
Jects  for  the  action  of  the  Commission. 

These  facts  show  that  the  creation  of  tbe  Corai 
dents  corresponded  to  an  actual  need. 

The  following  extracts  will  show  the  present  condition  of  le^s- 
latioD  OD  this  subject  in  tbe  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts : 

EZTBACTS  FROM  THE  LAWS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MASSACaCSBTTS, 
PfiOVIDING  tO&  TBE  INSPECTION  OF  FAC7TOBIES  AKD  PCBUC 
BDILDINGS. 

[Cliapwr  au,  A«8  of  187T.] 

An  Act  relRting  In  the  losjiL-ction  of  Focloriei  and  Public  BuUcUd^ 
Se  it  enacttd,  fc,  at  foUomi: — 

Section  1.  Tht  bdting,  ihiilUng,  gearing  and  drumi  of  ill  muinfarti 
eEtablUhioenu,  when  so  located  as  to  be,  in  Uie  opinion  of  the  inapccton 
hereinafter  mentioned,  dangerous  to  the  empluyes  wliile  engaged  in  their 
ordinary  duties,  siiaJl  be,  aa  for  aa  praeticnbte,  aecnrely  guarded. 

No  machiner}',  oilier  than  steam-engine*,  in  any  sach  establishment,  ahall 
be  cleaned  while  running,  if  objecleil  to  in  writing  by  one  of  the  ioipeeton 
bereinatlcr  mealiooed.  All  sucb  eetabluhtuenls  ahall  be  well  veotiliitud  ami 
kept  clean. 

Sbc.  3.  In  any  manufacturing  cBtabiithment  in  which  there  ahall  exict  of 
be  placed  any  boistway,  hatcliway,  elecalor  or  well-hnle,  tbe  openingg  therMf 
tlirough  and  upon  each  floor  of  mich  eatHbliahment  kIimII  be  prorided  with  and 
protected  by  good  and  sufficient  Irap-daoTB,  or  lelf-clotine  hatchet  and  aafMy- 
catchea,  or  auch  other  aafeguarda  n*  the  inapectors  hereinafter  nienlioa«<l 
aholl  direct:  and  all  due  diligence  aball  be  tued  to  keep  auch  Irap-doora 
closed  ai  all  times,  except  when  in  actual  use  by  ttiv  occupant  or  occupaota 
of  the  bnilding  having  the  ute  and  control  of  the  aame. 

Sac.  S.  All  maniifkcturing  e«labliehmente,  three  ur  more  ■tories  in  hctgbt, 
n  forty  or  more  peraona  are  employed,  uuleea  inpplied  with  a  (uMeieiil 
nnmheT  of  lower  alairways,  ahall  be  provided  with  properly  conalmcted  llr»- 
escapea  D|K>n  the  outilde  thereof;  aaid  flre-eacapeti  to  be  connected  witk  the 
inlcriur  of  tin?  building  by  either  doora  or  windowa,  wiib  auitablc  landinca  ■ 
every  atory  above  the  flrat.  SiUd  flre-e«capea  ahall  be  kepi  in  good  repair, 
and  no  en I'lii til i ranees  of  any  kind  whatever  aliail  be  placed  thereon :  protidti, 
that  nothing  in  ihis  aeclion  shall  be  so  cunntruednsio  empower  iheinapectora  IB 
compel  any  peraon   or  persona   or  corporation   to  change   any  flre-eMsp< 
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•Ireadj  existiiig,  unless  snch  change  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  human 
life.  The  word  "  story**  in  this  act  shall  include  the  attic,  if  the  same  is 
occupied  for  work-rooms. 

Sbc  4.  All  the  main  doors,  both  inside  and  outside,  in  manufiMituring 
eitablishments,  shall  open  outwardly  where  the  inspectors  hereinafter  meii> 
tioned  shall  deem  it  necessary,  and  shall  in  writing  direct.  Each  story  in 
swh  establishments  shall  be  amply  supplied  with  means  for  extinguishing 
firei. 

Sic.  5.  Ail  churches,  school>rooms,  hotels,  halls,  theatres  and  other  build- 
isga  used  for  public  assemblies,  shall  have  such  means  of  egress  as  the 
inspectors  hereinafter  mentioned  shall  approve,  and  all  doors  to  the  main 
entrtnces  in  such  building  shall  swing  outwardly  when  said  inspectors  in 
writing  so  direct.  No  portable  seats  shall  be  allowed  in  the  aisles  or  passage- 
W178  of  any  such  building  during  any  entertainment  or  service  held  therein. 

Sic  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chief  of  the  State  detective  force,  upon 
the  pisssge  of  this  act,  specially  to  detail  one  or  more  of  his  deputies  to  act 
>*  inspectors  of  factories  and  public  buildings. 

Said  chief  shall  report  in  print,  to  the  governor,  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  Jtnnaiy  of  each  year,  with  such  remarks,  suggestions  and  recommenda- 
tioM,  18  he  may  deem  necessary. 

Sic.  7.  The  duties  of  said  inspectors  shall  be  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
^  let,  except  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  of  all  acts  relating  to  the 
^aploTment  of  women  and  minors  in  manufacturing  establishments ;  and  for 
^  purpose  said  inspectors  shall  have  power  to  enter  all  buildings  used  for 
pttbHc  or  manufacturing  purposes,  to  examine  the  methods  of  protection  firom 
accident,  the  means  of  escape  fVom  fire,  and  to  make  investigations  in  regard 
to  the  employment  of  women  and  children. 

Sic.  8.  Any  person  or  corporation  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
•ct  shail  forfeit  to  the  use  of  the  Commonwealth  for  every  such  offence  not 
*€M  than  My  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  to  be  recovered  by  action 
"i«titut«d  by  said  inspectors  in  "any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  and  shall 
««o  be  liable  for  all  damages  suffered  by  any  em  ploy  6  by  reason  of  such 
Eolation ;  but  no  action  shall  be  brought  for  any  such  violation  until  after 
four  weeks*  notice  thereof  shall  have  been  given  in  writing  by  an  inspector, 
Dor  then,  if  in  the  meantime  such  violation  shall  have  ceased,  unless  some 
person  shall  have  been  ii^ured  in  consequence  thereof.  Nothing  in  this 
•^tion  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prohibit  any  person  iiyurcd  from  bringing 
^  action  to  recover  damages  for  said  iiyuries. 


^'oTE. — The  Committee  for  which  Prof.  Watson  reported  at  Saratoga,  has 
•mce  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Weeks,  of  Pittsburg, 

*^>  *nd  Mr.  Edward  Appleton,  of  Boston ;  and  will  report  hereafter  more 

ftlUy. 
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INTERNATIONAL  COINAGE  — A  umT   OF  EIGBT  GRAMMES. 


nV'edneulaj',  Seplember  ID,  IBTB.) 

The  subject  of  an  iDteraatioDal  coinage  has  been  much  discussed 
the  last  few  years.  The  rapid  expansion  of  commercial  relntiona, 
the  more  fretiuent  personal  intercourse  of  the  inhabitants  of  varions 
countries,  and  the  speedy  means  of  comnmnication,  "which  bring 
nations  near  to  each  other,  nearer,  in  fact,  than  were  fonnerly  t^G 
different  parts  of  a  single  State,  make  apparent  the  need  of  a 
common  money. 

The  object  of  the  present  paper  ia  to  ^ve  a  summai^'  of  tlie 
results  already  obtained  in  the  direction  of  a  uniform  currency,  to 
examine  briefly  the  diU'crcnt  plans  that  have  been  brought  forward. 
and  finally  to  propose  a  unit  previously  suggested  by  me,  which 
seems  best  fitted  to  attain  as  quickly  as  possible  the  end  in  view. 

Upon  considering  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
monetary  systems  of  various  countries  within  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  one  is  struck  with  the  fact  that  there  is  a  general 
tendency  towards  uniformity,  llie  French  unit  has  been  adopted 
in  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Spain,  Roumonia,  Greece,  Finland  and 
Servia,  while  the  political  unification  of  Italy  had  spread  the  same 
system  through  the  whole  of  that  country.  The  various  8yst«'ms 
of  Germany  have  been  merged  into  one  under  the  Empire.  The 
Monetary  Union  of  Scandinavia  has  been  formed,  embracing  the 
three  Kingdoms  of  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway.  The  Ameri- 
can unit  has  been  adopted  by  Canada  and  Japan.  Austria  now 
coins  four  and  eight  llorin  pieces,  equivalent  lu  ten  and  twenty 
fhines,  and  accepted  as  such  in  the  Latin  ITnion.  Spain  has  com- 
menced to  issue  a  twenty-five  franc  piece,  the  first  approach  made 
by  any  of  the  Latin  nations  of  Europe  of  tho  franc  system  to  the 
English  sovereign  and  the  American  balf  eagle,  although  France 
offered  in  1^67  to  coin  such  a  piece,  while  some  of  the  States  of 
South  America  issue  a  coin  of  exactly  the  same  value. 

Instead  of  many  systems  there  are  now  comparatively  few,  and 
while  this  reduction  in  the  number  of  the  units  has  been  progress- 
ing, there  have  been  two  other  important  changes  going  on  in  the 
direction  of  uniformity  —  the  gradual  establishment  of  a  decimal 
notation,  and  also  the  gradual  adoption  of  the  same  degree  of 
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fineness,  so  that  now  nearly  all  the  principal  nations  have  a  gold 
coinage  of  -^  fine. 

With  a  tendency  to  uniformity  so  marked,  it  woold  appear  an 
ei8y  matter  to  select  a  unit  that  could  be  accepted  by  the  leading 
coontries,  but,  unfortunately,  national  prejudices  are  deeply  rooted, 
and  each  nation  considers  its  own  monetary  system  the  best.  The 
English  are  satisfied  with  their  pounds,  shillings  and  pence,  and 
daim  that  as  their  system  is  the  most  extensively  used  in  com- 
merce, it  ought  to  be  adopted  universally.  The  French  expect 
that  all  nations  will  ultimately  select  their  system,  and  urge  that 
as  it  now  embraces  a  large  portion  of  Europe,  its  claims  to  univer- 
sal adoption  are  superior  to  any  other.  The  Americans  can  say, 
that  having  been  the  first  to  establish  the  decimal  notation  in  coin- 
age, and  their  unit  having  been  adopted  by  one  of  the  most 
important  colonies  of  England,  and  by  the  most  enlightened  of 
the  Asiatic  empires,  its  claims  are  not  to  be  slighted.  The  6er- 
iBans  are  not  likely  to  adopt  any  purely  foreign  system,  while  they 
ought  be  induced  to  look  favorably  upon  a  plan  which  should  be 
the  result  of  a  compromise. 

In  view  of  these  conflicting  claims,  it  is  quite  evident  that  if  an 
utternational  unit  is  ever  to  be  established  it  must  be  by  conces- 
^ns,  each  nation  yielding  something. 

Before  proceeding  to  an  examination  of  the  different  plans  that 
^ve  been  proposed,  it  is  best  to  lay  down  the  rules  which  should 
S^de  08  in  our  criticism. 

The  unit  to  be  adopted  ought  not  to  wound  national  prejudices 
or  arouse  jealousy.  It  ought  to  preserve  the  existing  systems  with 
their  different  monetary  terms  which  are  familiar  to  the  people,  and 
rt  ought  to  be  of  an  even  metric  weight. 

The  Monetar}'  Conference  of  1867  proposed  the  five  jfranc  gold 
piece  as  the  best  unit  to  be  selected.  The  objections  to  that  piece 
^  manifest.  All  nations,  with  the  exception  of  the  Latin  Union 
*Dd  those  countries  that  have  introduced  the  franc  system,  would 
he  obliged  to  bear  the  burden  of  recoinage,  which  would  not  be 
J^t,  as  the  benefit  to  be  derived  being  common  to  aU,  all  should 
^ntribute  their  share  to  the  change.  Besides,  the  adoption  of  a 
P'^ly  French  system  would  be  objected  to  by  many  countries,  and 
t"e  unit  weighing  l.^^j^  grammes,  would  be  a  fractional  number. 

The  same  objections  apply  to  the  ten  franc  piece.     Its  weight  is 

tri^  grammes,  a  fractional  number,  and  the  countries  of  the 
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&anc  system  would  be  entirely  exempt  from  the  cost  and  trouble 
of  recoiDBge. 

The  five  gramme  piece,  ^  fine,  which  has  been  proiK)aed,  has 
the  advautHge  of  being  of  an  even  melrio  weight,  aud  it  alao 
avoids  wonnding  nntional  eusceptibilitiea,  as  all  countries  would  be 
obliged  to  recoin.  The  objection  is,  that  as  the  live  gramme  piece 
ia  worth,  ^^^ 


In  francs. 
In  marks. 
In  dollars, 
In  shillings, 


15.50    1 
12.55    1 

12.  3d. 


all  monetary  terms  woulil  have  to  l>e  altered,  and  a  new  system, 
with  a  new  nomenclature,  introduced.  A  change  so  complete 
would  create  great  confusiou,  and  much  time  would  be  rcquirecl 
for  the  Aill  and  practical  establishment  of  the  new  system. 

The  ten  gramme  piece  has  the  same  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages as  the  five  gramme  piece. 

The  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Rugbies,  the  delegate  of  the  United 
States  to  the  International  Statistical  Congress  of  Berlin,  in  18C3, 
to  select  a  twenty-five  franc  piece  as  the  unit,  reducing  the  sovereign 
aud  the  hall'  eagle  to  the  value  of  that  coin,  has  tlie  advantage  of 
pre8er\-ing  the  difl'erent  sj'stems,  with  their  monetary  terms,  but 
the  objecUons  are,  that  the  twenty-five  franc  piece  weighs  ^--^^ 
gi'ammes,  a  fractional  number,  and  the  countries  of  the  IhuiG 
system  would  contribute  nothing  to  the  cbang€ 
Upon  comparing  tlie  weights  of  the 

Half  Eagle 8.-^" 

Sovereign,  ii  fine,    .         .         .       T.j^ 

Sovereign,  ^  fiue,   .        .        .      8.J^ 

Twenty-five  Franc  piece,  ,         .      8.,oJIjL 

Twenty  Mark  piece,  .        .      7  ^5^ 

a  piece  of  eiglit  even  grammes  suggests  itself  as  the  best  unit. 
Such  a  piece  would  be  called  a  sovereign,  five  dollars,  twen^ 
marks  and  twenty-five  francs.  It  would  be  divided,  as  at  present. 
aoconUng  to  the  customs  and  wishes  of  the  different  countries.  It 
would  preserve  all  tlie  monetary  terms  now  in  use.  All  the  natiotis 
to  be  benefited  would  contribute  their  sliare  to  the  change.  Ko 
nation  would  feel  that  a  foreign  system  was  being  imposeil  upon  it. 


IhuiG 

I 
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The  sflver  ooinage  of  the  various  oountries  would  remain  untouched, 
which  would  not  be  the  case  if  a  new  unit  like  the  five  gramme  or 
the  ten  gramme  piece  should  be  selected.  The  unit  would  be  of 
ftn  even  metric  weight. 

The  experience  of  antiquity  seems  also  to  sanction  the  selection 
of  sadi  a  piece.  The  gold  stater  of  Lydia,  after  the  monetary 
refonn  effected  by  CrcBSus,  weighed  about  eight  grammes.  The 
gold  daric  of  Persia  was  of  the  same  weight.  The  stater  issued 
by  Phillip  n.  of  Macedon — the  unit  of  the  gold  coinage — which 
the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great  carried  to  remote  countries, 
wei^^  about  eight  grammes.  The  aureus  —  the  unit  of  the 
Boman  gold  coinage  —  which  weighed  8.^^^  granunes  under 
JqHqs  Caesar,  being  the  ^  part  of  a  Roman  pound,  was  reduced 
by  Angostus  to  7.^^/^^  grammes,  the  -^  part  of  the  pound,  but 
8tin  valaed  at  25  silver  denarii. 

As  the  8  gramme  piece  ^  fine  is  worth, 

Infhincs,  ......  24.80 

In  dollars, 4.78 

In  shillings, 19.  8d. 

In  marks, 20.08 

it  would  be  necessary  to  make  the  following  changes,  which  are 
B^t,  compared  with  the  various  reductions  and  modifications  that 
^Te  taken  place  without  exception  in  all  monetary  systems  in  the 

past: 

Reduce  the  value  of  the  25  Franc  piece  by  20  centimes. 

"  "  '*        5  Dollar    '*      ''  22  cents. 

"  "  '*  Sovereign      "    4  pence. 

Increase     "  "       20  Mark  piece    '*     8  pfennigs. 


^on — Thifl  Paper  was  referred  to  a  Committee,  which  reported  the 
'^ItttioM  printed  in  the  Journal  for  December,  1879. 


SOCIAL  ECONOMY  Vi 


I.     REPOET  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  ECONOM 


CEewl  ¥liA»J,  9epl*ml»r  12, 187».) 

Ladies  and  Genllemett : —  I  hope  some  of  you  have  been  n 
fortnnate,  but  I  have  ne^er  seen  or  heard  of  a  person  who  could 
concisely  define  social  ecknci!,  and  perhaps,  social  economy  may 
be  as  difficult  to  describe.  When  Don  Quisot«  was  actively  en- 
gaged, some  centuries  since,  in  his  generous,  but  not  alvrays  judi- 
cious, work  of  out-door  relief  in  Spain,  he  encountered,  on  one 
occasion,  several  chevaliers  of  industry  on  their  way  to  the  galleys. 
One  of  them  turned  out  to  be  an  author.  "  What  is  the  title  of 
your  book?"  said  the  knight.  "My  own  life,"  waa  the  reply- 
"  And  is  it  finished?"  said  Don  Quixote.  '•  How  can  it  be  finished," 
Baid  the  rogue,  "since,  as  you  see,  my  life  is  not  yet  finishcl?" 
To  report  with  any  finality  on  the  Department  of  Social  Economy, 
is  more  diQlcutt  for  a  mau  than  to  finish  his  own  biography,  since 
it  is  the  life  of  the  wliole  community  that  he  is  writing,  and,  before 
one  eveut  has  been  recorded,  a  hundred  others  have  taken  place. 
Yet  I  may  say  something  historically,  and  by  way  of  introduction 
to  the  papers  and  debates  of  our  Department. 

Originally,  in  1865,  we  classed  together  in  one  depanment,  the 
topics  now  divided  betweeu  those  of  Finance  and  Social  Economy. 
In  enumerating  some  of  the  topics  to  be  considered  under  the  lat- 
ter head,  Mrs.  Dall,  one  of  tbe  founders  of  the  Association,  said, 
fourteen  years  ago:  "Under  tbe  head  of  Social  Economy,  we 
shall  consider  pauperism,  actual  rather  than  legal,  and  the  rela- 
tion and  the  responsibilities  of  the  gifted  and  educated  classes 
toward  the  weak,  the  witless  and  the  ignorant.  We  shall  endea- 
vor to  make  useftil  inquiries  into  the  causes  of  human  failure,  and 
the  duties  devolving  upon  human  success.  We  shall  consider  the 
hours  of  labor,  the  relation  of  employers  and  employed ;  tbe  em- 
ployment of  women  by  itself  considered ;  the  relation  of  idleness 
to  female  crime,  prostitution  and  intemperance ;  workhouses, 
public  libraries  and  museums,  savings  banks  and  dispeoaaries. 
Here,  too,  will  be  discussed  national  debt,  the  subjects  of  tariff 
and  taxation,  the  habits  of  trade,  the  quality  of  our  manufactnres, 
the  control  of  the  markets,  tbe  monopolies  in  the  sale  of  food,  or 
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the  production  of  articles  of  common  nse,  the  yalae  of  gold,  and 
all  questions  connected  with  the  currency."    But,  in  the  year  1874, 
OQf  experience  in  the  working  of  this  comprehensive  department 
led  08  to  divide  it  into  two,  the  one  for  Trade  and  Finance,  and 
the  other  for  Social  Economy,  strictly  speaking ;  and  we  have  in- 
cluded in  the  latter  some  of  the  topics  at  first  assigned  to  the 
l>epartments  of  Education,  Health  and  Jurisprudence,  many  of 
which  have  relations  with  all  the  Departments.     And  scarcely 
had  the  new  Department  organized  in  the  spring  of  1874,  when  it 
proceeded  to  evolve  ft*om  itself  another  organization,  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities,  which  has  since  grown  to  such  a  vigorous 
life  that  it  quite  eclipses  its  parent,  the  Department  of  Social 
Economy.    I  once  knew  a  little  boy  who  rather  oddly  testified  his 
'^ard  for  a  lady  who  had  been  kind  to  him,  by  saying :  ''Mamma, 
^  shoald  like  to  see  a  gravestone  of  Mrs.  Brown."    Should  the 
inference  of  Charities  ever  give  us  an  opportunity  to  put  up  its 
S'^vestone  —  which,  may  heaven  forbid!  —  the  Department  of 
^^ial  Economy  would  write  for  its  epitaph  what  the  sturdy  old 
"•^don  poet  wrote  over  his  dead  son : 

"  Best  in  soft  peace,  and,  asked,  say  here  doth  lie 
Ben  Jonson  his  best  piece  of  poetry." 

We  esteem  the  Conference,  which  met  for  the  sixth  time  last 
^tine  at  Chicago,  the  most  bopefbl  offispring  of  our  Department. 
it  first  met  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  May,  1874,  and  has  twice 
^et  at  Saratoga  —  in  1876  and  1877.     This  Conference  is  a  semi- 
^QScial  body,  made  up  in  its  central  nucleus  of  State  officials, 
^^embers  of  boards  of  charities  or  delegates  of  Governors  of  the 
^Teral  States  which  choose  to  take  part  in  it.    Along  with  these 
Official  delegates  assemble  the  representatives  of  cities  and  coun- 
ties,  of  State  establishments  for   the  dependent  classes,   or  of 
Private  charities  which  concern   themselves  with  some  form  of 
bciman  misery  or  distress.     The  members  of  the  Conference  are 
never  very  numerous,  but  each  represents  hundreds  of  thousands 
OT  persons  who  are  absent,  and  nearly  all  of  them  are  persons  of 
special  experience  in  the  work  of  administering  charity  or  repress- 
ing crime.     I  would  bespeak  for  this  offshoot  of  our  Association 
t^lie  earnest  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  noble  work 
oC  relieving  and  preventing  some  of  the  worst  misfortunes  that 
^>e8et  mankind.    The  ancient  fable  of  the  Sphinx  is  still  and 
lorever  true ;  if  civilization  cannot  answer  the  questioning  shapes 
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that  confront  her  by  the  naysiile.  then  civilizatioa  itself  inuat  fuU. 
Among  these  enigmaa  of  progress,  which  the  West  as  well  «s  the 
East,  the  i^ouih  not  less  than  tbe  North,  must  pause  to  cooiider. 
the  mgst  perplexing,  perhaps,  are  paiiperisin,  disease  and  crime. 
These  enemies  of  the  human  race,  which  our  aocestors  boped  to 
avoid  or  greatly  to  conciliate  by  estsbliehing  themselves  here  in  « 
new  and  free  land,  have  crossed  tbe  ocean  along  witb  oar  immi- 
grants, and  make  head  against  mankind  here  as  steadily,  if  not  so 
dangerously,  as  in  tbe  counlries  of  Europe. 

To  prevent  misapprehension  I  mny  say  hero  that  this  Confer- 
ence was  never,  except  by  custom,  a  part  of  our  annual  congress. 
Its  organization  is  distinct  from  that  of  the  American  Social 
Science  Association,  and  it  was  at  liberty,  at  any  time,  to  discon- 
nect itself  and  hold  its  sessions  a  thousand  miles  away  from  ours. 
But,  since  many  of  the  members  of  tbe  two  bodies  are  the  same, 
and  since  their  objects  are  in  a  certain  sense  identical,  they  did 
until  tbis  year  assemble  side  by  side,  and  this  has  added  much  to 
tbe  interest  of  our  meetings.  This  year  the  Conference  met 
separately,  and  will  do  the  same  nest  year,  when  it  will  assemble 
at  Cleveland,  June  29,  iSBO. 

Tbe  nine  existing  State  Boards  of  Charities  (not  all  called  by 
that  name)  publish  reports  yearly  or  biennially  upon  their  special 
topics,  some  of  which  —  as  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois, 
Ohio,  Wisconsin  and  Massachusetts  —  have  a  value  beyond  the 
State  in  which  they  are  prepared.  In  summoning  conferences 
of  these  official  boards  to  be  held  in  connection  with  onr  general 
meeting,  this  department  hoped  to  bring  together  and  unite 
more  closely,  for  research  and  practical  administration,  these 
organizations  which  exist  for  tbe  same  general  purpose.  This 
hope  has  been  amply  justified  by  tbe  results  thus  far  attained. 
There  is,  at  present,  a  greater  harmony,  a  better  knowledge  of 
each  other's  work,  and  a  more  enlightened  purpose  of  codperation 
among  these  public  oSicials  than  ever  before,  and  the  whole 
country  is  gradually  coming  into  acqiiaiutance  with  their  methods 
and  general  objects.  During  tbe  present  session  of  our  Asso- 
ciation, the  New  York  State  Board  of  Charities,  representing 
5,000,000  of  people,  has  been  also  in  session  here  in  Saratoga, 
and  one  of  its  chief  matters  of  business  has  been  tbe  proposed 
establishment  of  closer  and  more  equitable  interstate  relations 
concerning  the  movement  of  tbe  helpless  or  degraded  poor  (Vom 
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one  part  of  ibe  United  States  to  some  other,  and  fh>m  foreign 
ooontrics  into  oar  own  borders.  The  honored  President  of  this 
Board,  Mr.  Letchworth,  has  been  for  years  a  member  of  the 
Department  Committee  of  Social  Economy,  and  has  carried  forward 
in  many  ways  oor  general  philanthropic  work.  To  him  more 
than  to  any  of  our  members,  since  the  death  of  Dr.  Howe,  of 
Ifassaohnsetts,  and  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  of  New  York, 
belongs  the  honor  of  leading  the  army  of  philanthropists  in 
America. 

Another  subject  closely  connected  with  oor  Department  has  now 
fceen  made  a  part  of  the  task  undertaken  by  the  Conference  of 
Charities.    I  mean  prison  reform.    It  was  in  the  first  year  of  our 
««dUsociation's  existence  (1865),  that  our  distinguished  associate, 
^Dr.  Wines,  in  company  with  Prof.  Dwight,  both  of  New  York, 
^aade  that  tour  of  the  American  prisons,  which  prepared  the  way 
the  first  general  movement  that  had  been  made  for  twenty 
to  improve  the  condition  of  these  prisons ;  and  it  is  to  Dr. 
"^iaes  that  we  owe  the  convening  of  the  Cincinnati  Prison  Congress 
1870,  the  formation  of  the  National  Prison  Association,  in  1871, 
id  the  assembling  <^  the  World's  Prison  Congresses,  at  London, 
1872,  and  in  1878  at  Stockholm.    For  this  work,  he  has  had 
commission  of  our  government,  and  he  now  looks  forward  to- 
speedy  completion  of  the  task  he  has  assigned  himself.    The 
^Sjifloenoe  of  the  agencies  he  has  either  set  in  motion,  or  brought 
SjBto  active  unison,  are  working  a  deep  and  powerAil  change  in  the 
direction  which  he  has  given  them,  and  he  will,  within  the  next  six 
^aonths,  put  the  finishing  touch  to  his  great  undertaking,  by  the 
K^oblication  of  his  exhaustive  and  indispensable  volume,  entitled 
^  *  The   State  of   Prisons  and  Child-Saving    Institutions  in  the 
^Z^vilized  World."  .  This  will  contain  fuller  information  than  has 
^^▼er  before  been  published  on  the  topics  with  which  Dr.  Wines  has 
long  occupied  his  benevolent  and  industrious  years. 
Among  the  matters  considered  in  our  Department,  which  might 
have  a  connection  with  those  of  Education  and  Health,  is  the 
stablishment  of  charity  kindergartens,  (concerning  which  our 
rly-elected  honorary  member.  Miss  Peabody ,  of  Concord,  spoke 
^n  Wednesday,)  and  the  introduction  into  America  of  training 
for  nurses.     With  the  latter,  as  you  all  know,  the  noble 
ame  of  Florence  Nightingale  was  long  since  connected  in  England, 
ladies,  inspired  by  her  example,  and  moved  by  the  suf- 
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fering  they  aaw  about  them,  have  been  dealing  with  it  f 
cal  manner  in  the  cities  of  New  Yorli.  Boston,  Ptiiladelphia  and 
New  Haven.  A  paper  on  this  subject  was  read  at  our  187*  meet- 
ing, in  Boston,  by  Df.  Charles  i'.  Patnam,  and  ba9  been  wideljr 
circalated.  It  described,  briefly,  the  school  estabtishcd  by  Uiss 
Schuyler  and  her  friends,  at  the  Bellevue  Hospital  in  New  Torb, 
that  established  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  in  Boston,  by 
Mrs.  Parkman,  Miss  Cabot  and  other  ladies,  and  sucb  other  schools 
as  were  then  known  to  esiat  in  the  United  States,  Daring  the  past 
five  years,  these  schools  have  gone  forward  prosperously ;  have  in- 
creased the  number  of  their  pupils,  and  have  learned  by  larger 
experience  how  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  necessities  of  Ameri- 
can cities.  Tliey  will  be  found  indispensable  in  all  our  cities,  and 
Ihey  alTord  one  of  the  most  beautiful  examples  of  the  application 
to  human  necessities  of  both  the  art  and  the  theory  of  what  we  call 
social  science.  In  New  York  and  Philadelphia  several  of  these 
training  schools  are  noV  in  active  operation.  In  Boston,  we  have 
three,  at  least,  —  at  the  old  Massachusetts  Hospital,  at  the  New 
England  Hospital  for  Womeu  and  Children,  and  at  the  compara- 
tively new  City  Hospital  of  Boston.  Several  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  our  Department  Committee  are  directors  in  these  training 
Bchools,  which  have  snccecded  even  beyond  the  expectation  of 
their  founders. 

Another  sanitary  question  considered  in  the  Department  of 
Social  Economy  has  been  the  union,  under  one  State  lKiar<l,  of  the 
administration  both  of  public  charities  and  of  the  public  bealUi 
laws.  This  united  administration  has  been  going  on  for  nearly 
ten  years  in  some  parts  of  Great  Britain,  but  it  had  not  been 
adopted  formally  in  any  of  our  States,  so  far  as  I  know,  until  the 
present  year,  when  Massachusetts  Ixx>k  the  step  by  consolidating 
in  one  strong  and  experienced  Ijoard,  the  old  Boant  of  Charities, 
created  in  1«63,  and  the  State  Board  of  Health,  created  in  1870. 
You  heard  yesterday,  in  our  general  session,  what  Dr.  Aclacd  bad 
to  say  about  the  reasons  moving  him  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Royal  Commission  of  1869,  to  favor  what  seemed  at  first  so  serious 
an  innovation,  and  was  opposed  as  such  in  b^ngland  by  prx>fes- 
sional  sanitarians.  But  his  testimony  to  its  good  results  in  prac- 
tice wo^  no  leas  clear  than  was  bis  argument  for  its  introduction 
convincing.  This  argument  was  summed  up  by  the  Royal  Com- 
mission, in  their  final  reiTort  of  1871,  in  these  words  i  "  We  «« 
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led  irresistibly  to  the  oonclnsion  that  the  varioae  branches  of  sani- 
tary administration  ooald  best  be  superintended  by  a  minister,  who 
shoold  at  the  same  time  be  charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
poor  law.  Not  only  does  economy  forbid  any  needless  duplication 
of  antbority ,  hot  the  greater  interests  of  efficiency  demand  an  anited 
Boperintendence  and  single  responsibility  for  subjects  so  closely 
connected  as  the  public  health,  and  the  relief  of  sickness  and  des- 
titation  among  the  poor/' 

The  same  argument,  made  under  similar  drcnmstances,  but  with 
little  knowledge  in  Massachusetts  of  the  English  experience,  pre- 
Tsiled  in  my  State  last  winter.  Several  of  the  founders  of  this 
Association  oodperated  with  the  State  authorities  in  bringing 
ibout  this  consolidation,  which  also  gave  to  Massachusetts  what 
she  had  never  permanently  maintained  before,  —  a  commission  of 
lunacy.  The  new  board  is  called  the  Board  of  Health,  Lunacy, 
and  Charity,  and  has  at  the  head  of  its  three  divisions.  Dr.  Bow- 
ditch,  the  former  Chairman  of  the  Health  Board,  Mr.  Kimball,  the 
Cliairman  of  the  Board  of  Charities,  and  Dr.  Allen,  who,  for  one 
jear  was  Lunacy  Commissioner.  Dr.  C.  F.  Folsom  is  the  Secre- 
tary of  this  Board,  and  at  the  head  of  its  bureau  of  out-door  relief 
and  medical  charity,  is  that  wise  and  fearless  public  officer,  Dr. 
Henry  Wheelwright.  Boards  for  public  charities  alone,  or  having 
also  some  control  of  prisons,  now  exist  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Kai\3a8  and  Rhode  Island, 
and  in  all  these  States,  Eastern  or  Western,  they  have  done  much 
to  render  the  administration  of  public  charity  more  intelligent, 
more  systematic  and  more  economical. 

Every  State  has  one  or  more,  sometimes  fifteen  or  twenty,  pub- 
lic establishments,  which  it  supports  wholly  or  partly,  for  the  in- 
sane, the  blind,  the  idiotic,  the  inebriate,  for  the  poor,  or  the 
children  of  the  poor ;  and  these  establishments  nee<l  the  inspection, 
the  assistance  or  the  criticism  of  a  central  authority.  In  many 
States  this  is  left  to  the  Governor,  who  has  more  duties  of  other 
lEinds  than  he  can  well  perform,  or  to  a  committee  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, which  can  give  l^t  a  few  days  in  each  year  to  this  important 
"Work.  But,  when  left  to  a  special  board,  with  sufficient  powers, 
this  duty  is  performed  much  more  to  the  public  satisfaction  than 
^8  otherwise  usual.  No  doubt  single  establishments,  such  as  alms- 
liOQses,  lunatic  hospitals,  reform  schools,  etc.,  may  sometimes  feel 
Indignant  or  jealous  at  the  censure  that  may  fall  on  them  from  the 
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supervising  board :  but  this  ceDsnre  is  salutary,  and  comm 
errs  on  tlie  side  of  gentleness  rather  tban  severity.  It  is  not  well 
to  give  the  central  board  snch  powers  as  to  supersede  the  local 
trustees  or  directors  of  these  establishments.  There  is  ample 
room  and  verge  enough  for  both ;  and  the  poor  and  vicious  are 
best  cared  for  in  those  States  nhere  men  and  women  oT  high 
character  serve  on  the  local  boards  as  well  as  on  the  central  com- 
mission. If,  in  some  of  these  States,  the  example  of  Massachu- 
setts should  be  followed,  and  the  administration  of  the  laws  of 
public  health  and  public  charity  should  be  united,  a  natural  move- 
ment, in  the  systematic  progress  of  local  government  would  take 
place,  as  in  England,  Scotland,  and  New  England.  At  theChiOa^ 
Conference  this  was  earnestly  recommended,  and  so  was  the 
appointment  of  women  on  such  boards,  in  which  Wisconsin,  New 
York,  and  Massachusetts  led  tbe  way.  We  shall  see  at  our 
Department  Meeting  today  Mrs.  Leonard,  of  Massacbnsetts.  and 
Mrs.  Lowell,  of  New  York,  who  have  both  served  for  years  as 
State  officials  in  this  charitable  work. 

At  the  present  Saratoga  meeting,  all  that  remains  to  this 
Department  of  Social  Economy  of  strictly  charitable  disoussioD 
(since  the  secession  of  the  Conference  of  Charities),  is  the  debate 
of  this  morning  on  "  Institution  Life  for  Children,"  following  the 
reading  of  Mr.  Brace's  paper.  Mr.  Brace  is  one  of  the  original 
members  of  our  committ«e,  and  bos  several  times  taken  part  in 
our  meetings ;  today,  however,  he  is  necessarily  absent.  In  tbe 
General  Session,  our  Department  presents  today  the  paper  of  Mr. 
Hovey,  of  Boston,  on  "  Cooperative  Stores,"  and  that  of  Mrs. 
Langhorne,  of  Virginia,  on  "  Colored  Schools."  Yesterday,  it  con- 
tributed to  the  debate  on  "Tenement  Houses,"  without  offering 
any  report  on  that  subject,  which  we  have  extensively  treated  at 
Detroit,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Cincinnati,  since  1S74,  when,  at 
the  instance  of  Mr.  Quincy,  of  Boston,  we  first  took  it  up,  Tbe 
very  valuable  paper  of  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Weeks,  of  Pittsburg,  on 
"Industrial  Arbitration,"  to  be  rend  here  this  afternoon,  cloee« 
the  list  of  our  special  department  papers,  five  in  nnmber,  n 
we  were  asked  to  present  at  this  General  Meeting. 


Note.  —  Since  tiie  reading  of  tMg  Report  M  Samlogs,  Dr.  Wiim  bM 
died,  ruid  some  mention  of  him  will  be  fbunil  in  tbe  ProceediDK*  of  the 
Annual  MeeUng  U  BoitoD. 


n.  WHAT   IS  THE  BEST   METHOD   FOB   THE   CARE  OF  FOOB 

AND  VICIOUS  CHILDREN? 

BT  CHABLB8  L.   BSACX. 

(Bead  Fridajy  September  12, 1879.) 

It  was  natural  that  the  UDited  States,  in  then*  early  treatment  of 
tlie  difficalt  qufestions  connected  with  crime  and  pauperism,  should 
follow  in  precisely  the  old  beaten  tnu^  of  European  countries. 
This  was  true  in  regard  to  children,  equally  with  adults.  The 
vicious,  vagrant,  law-breaking  children  were  at  first  thrown  into  the 
comlnon  jail,  to  be  the  companions  of  thieves,  criminals  and  mur- 
derers. The  children  of  the  unfortunate,  the  orphans  and  homeless, 
and  the  offlipring  of  the  paupers,  were  consigned  to  the  Almshouse 
to  grow  up  amid  paupers  and  vOe  women.  The  first  step  of  reform 
for  the  former  class  —  and  a  great  and  blessed  change  it  has  been  — 
was  the  substitution  of  the  House  of  Refhge,  or  Beformatory,  for 
the  jail.  For  a  portion  of  the  latter  class,  the  foundation  of  Orphan 
Asylums  and  Homes  for  the  Friendless  was  a  movement  of  human- 
ity which  has  brought  untold  blessings.  But,  for  the  exclusively 
pauper  children,  the  ancient  abuses  have  remained  in  most  of  our 
States,  and  it  is  only  within  some  four  years  that,  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  the  children  of  paupers  have  been  removed  by  law  fh)m 
the  degrading  influences  of  the  Almshouse. 

But,  in  all  these  reforms,  European  early  precedents  were  natur- 
ally followed.  In  countries  where  the  labor  market  is  overcrowded, 
there  is  no  especial  demand  for  children's  labor ;  each  place  at  the 
table  of  life  is  Aill,  and  children  thrown  on  the  community  must  be 
cared  for  in  large  public  institutions,  and  kept  in  them  as  long  as 
practicable.  There  being  scant  means,  too,  for  reform  work,  the 
more  inmates  retained  in  an  Asylum  or  Reformatory,  the  less  the 
average  annual  expense  for  each  child.  The  branches  of  labor 
taught  in  an  old  community  will  naturally  be  the  mechanical  and 
the  most  common  trades.  And  as  machinery  supplies  numbers 
with  articles  of  necessity  more  cheaply  than  hand  work,  these  large 
institutions  will  soon  naturally  be  warmed,  lighted,  supplied  with 
water  and  fed  by  machinery.  The  first  tendency,  then,  in  this 
conntiy,  was  to  place  vicious  and  poor  children  in  large  Reforma- 
tories, Asylums  and  Institutions,  where  they  were  cared  for  in  mass, 
supplied  under  machinery,  and  detained  as  long  as  law  would  per- 
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mil,  and  where  the  main  occupations  were  of  a  mechanical  f 
than  of  an  agricultural  nature.  This  tendency  continued  long  aHer 
it  had  been  the  leading  drill  of  European  iiuftitutions  and  Poor 
Law  administrators. 

Sweilen  and  Norway  early  established  a  '*  placing  out  "  system 
which  should  relieve  the  Almshouses  and  Poor-Managers  of  the 
Tillages,  aud  include  in  it  many  children  who  were  guilty  only  of 
petty  offences.  Many  states  of  Germany  followed  tbia  example. 
France  organized  its  famous  "  L' Assistance  Publique  "  a»sudation, 
which  has  provided  homes  for  so  many  thousand  destii.ute  children. 
Great  Britain  ailuiited  the  "  placing  out"  plan  in  certain  quarters, 
though  not  on  any  large  scale. 

With  these  efforts,  arose  here  and  there  in  Europe,  such  Farm 
Schools  and  individual  Kefonnatories  as  the  Jiaultt  Saus  of  Kam- 
bujg.  the  Mettrai  Colonie,  Sydney  Turner's  Farm  School,  and 
numerous  others,  similar. 

In  this  country,  there  was  the  great^'St  poasilile  inducement  for 
the  '■'  placing  out^'  system,  for  Keformalories  on  the  ftimily  plan, 
and  for  Farm  Schools.  The  demand  here  for  children's  labor  is 
practically  unlimited.  A  child's  place  at  the  table  of  the  fanner  is 
always  open ;  his  food  an<l  coat  to  the  family  are  of  tittle  account. 
A  wide-spread  spirit  of  benevolence,  too.  has  inspired  all  classes  — 
perhaps  one  of  the  latest  fruits  of  Christianity  —  such  as  opens 
tliousands  of  homes  to  the  cbildi'en  of  the  unfortunate.  The 
chances,  too,  of  ill  treatment  iu  a  new  country,  where  ehildreu  are 
potted  and  favored,  and  every  man's  afliiirs  arc  known  to  all  his 
neighbors,  are  far  less  than  in  an  old.  The  ver}-  constitutioo,  too. 
of  an  agriculturul  and  democratic  community  favors  the  probability 
of  a  poor  child's  suciteeding.  When  placed  in  a  farpier's  family. 
he  grows  up  as  one  of  their  number,  and  shares  in  all  the  social 
influences  of  the  class.  The  peculiar  temptations  to  which  he  haa 
been  subject  —  such,  for  instance,  as  stealing  and  vagrancy  —  are 
reduced  to  a  minimum ;  his  self-respect  is  raised,  and  the  chances 
of  success  held  out  to  a  laborer  in  this  country,  with  the  influenees 
of  school  and  of  religion,  soon  raise  him  far  above  the  class  Tram 
which  he  sprang. 

The  cost,  too,  should  have  been  a  powerfbl  inducement.  A 
child's  expense  in  an  Asylum,  Poor  House,  or  Reformatory  for  a 
year,  cannot  be  less  than  one  hundred  dolUirs,  and  may  In-  much 
more  \  the  placing  out  costs  but  a  smalt  sum. 
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Then,  experience  has  taught  that  large  numbers  of  poor  and 
neglected  children,  placed  in  institutions  together,  deprave  and 
injure  one  another.  Their  virtues,  too,  have  an  institutional  flavor. 
They  incline  to  be  hypocritical ;  they  lack  in  independence  of  diar- 
•cter,  and  are  weak  under  temptation,  though  outwardly  respect- 
able. Being  supplied  by  machinery,  they  do  not  learn  the  small 
bonsehold  arts  —  of  making  a  fire,  taking  care  of  lamps,  drawing 
water,  cutting  wood,  and  the  like  —  which  a  poor  man  is  compelled 
to  practice.  The  most  profitable  branches  of  labor  in  this  country 
bt  tlie  workingman  are  agricultural ;  but  the  boy  of  the  Asylum 
and  Befuge  has  usually  been  trained  in  the  poorest  and  most  simple 
mecbanical  trades,  sudi  as  shoe-pegging  and  similar  occupations, 
and  is  comparatively  unfitted  for  farm  and  gaixien  work.  . 

An  these  inducements  should  have  led  early  in  this  country  to 
the  employment  of  the  placing  out  plan  for  orphan^  homeless  and 
pauper  children,  and  even  for  those  sentenced  for  trivial  ofiences, 
inch  as  vagrancy  and  the  like ;  while  for  the  vicious  and  those  who 
hadoommitted  criminal  offences.  Farm  Schools  and  Family  Heform- 
^Mes  should  have  taken  the  place  of  Congregated  Reformatories 
ttd  Urge  Houses  of  Befuge. 

The  great  principle  at  the  base  of  modern  criminal  reform  is 
^^dividwd  influence^  and  the  nearest  approach  possible  to  a  natural 
9stem.  The  best  influence  on  a  poor  diild  must  come  fh>m  a 
^ily  life,  and  no  asylum,  however  well  managed,  can  approach 
hi  healthful  natural  influences  an  average  farmer's  family.  80  with 
^e  Reformatories  ;  the  nearer  they  approach  in  small  groups  and 
^ttage  life  to  families,  the  l)etter  they  are. 

In  regard  to  the  "placing  out  plan,"  the  highest  development 
^f  it  has  been  in  the  operations  of  the  New  York  "  Children's 
^  Society,"  which  during  twenty-five  years  has  placed  in  coun- 
^  homes  over  40,000  homeless  or  destitute  children,  with  remark- 
^le  success ;  under  it  great  numbers  of  young  men  and  women 
have  been  saved  to  society  and  have  grown  up  to  positions  of 
^fulness  and  even  honor,  the  percentages  of  failure  being  smaller 
'^  under  any  other  S3'stem.  Farm  Schools  or  Family  Reformatories 
"^ve  been  founded  in  various  States  —  of  which  the  Ohio  Farm 
^^^hool  is  a  good  instance  —  with  generally  excellent  success.  Still 
^^  cannot  be  said  that  the  family  system  in  Reformatories  is  at  all 
S^nerally  adopted  in  this  country,  or  has  had  as  full  a  trial  as  would 
^  desirable :  the  reason  probably  lying  in  the  large  expenses  of 
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"plaot"  already  inonrred,  so  that  tlie  caravanearieB  of  buildings 
would  aeem  to  be  wasted  under  a  family  plan ;  and  Also  in  Uie 
greater  ease  of  management  and  apparent  economy  of  a  large 
Congr^ated  Reformatorj'.  We  say  "apparent,"  because  the 
yearly  interest  on  the  cost  of  expensive  bnildiugs  and  machinery 
should  be  reckoned  in  tlie  expenses  of  snoh  a  Reformatory  —  which 
cost  ia  saved  in  a  Reformatory  with  small  cottages,  and  where 
everything  ia  done  by  hand-labor.  No  doubt,  too,  the  Congr^ated 
Reformatories,  being  managed  much  more  mechanically  and  after 
routine  principles,  are  more  easily  handled  and  organized,  and 
demand  less  inventiveness  and  fresh  moral  power  than  the  Family 
Reformatories.  The  thinning  out,  too,  of  all  these  institutions  by 
a  judieious  "placing  out,"  after  the  children  are  reformed,  is  veiy 
probaiily  impeded  by  the  natural  desire  of  the  managers  to  present 
nnmliers  to  the  public  as  a  token  of  their  work. 

If  we,  then,  endeavor  to  answer  the  question.  "What  is  the 
heat  metliod  for  tlic  care  of  poor  and  vicious  children,"  we  should 
say. 

(1.)  All  pauper  children  should  be  removed  oa  soon  as  possible 
from  Almshouses,  and  placed,  if  possible,  at  once  in  faniillee, 
subject  to  a  careful  visitation  and  inspection  by  officials  or  local 
committees.  The  poor-house  is  no  place  for  a  child.  Nor  is  there 
need  of  intermediate  institutions,  except  for  those  of  unsound 
mind  and  body.  Under  a  good  system,  any  piiuper  children  who 
are  of  sound  mind,  and  not  defective  in  body,  can  be  at  once  well 
placed  in  families. 

(2.)  The  orphan,  homeless,  and  street- wandering  children  of 
villages  and  cities  should  be  temporarily  gathered  in  asylnms, 
homes  for  the  friendless,  lodging  houses,  and  industrial  schools, 
and,  as  soon  as  prneticable,  be  distributed  in  homes  and  npon 
farms.  No  orphan  asylum  or  home  of  the  friendless  should  detain 
their  inmates  after  they  are  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age.  unless  they 
are  of  peculiarly  unfortunate  condition,  physical  or  mental.  For 
the  expense  of  one  child  kept  during  a  year,  seven  can  l>e  placed 
out;  while  the  chances  for  improvement  are  far  greater  in  the 
farmer's  home  than  in  the  asylum.  With  this  sending  to  homes 
must  l>e  united  a  careftil  system  of  visitation.  Under  the  system 
of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  the  plan  is  first  to  correspond  with 
the  children,  and  the  employers,  entering  the  informntian  on  the 
books  ;  then  to  arrange  visitation  on  the  part  of  the  local  commit- 
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tees,  and  lastly  to  have  regular  yisitation  by  a  resident  raral  agent, 
who  has  authority  to  change  the  places  and  otherwise  look  after 
the  interests  of  the  children.  Where  no  indenture  takes  place, 
there  is  less  demand  for  constant  yisitation,  as  the  older  children 
soon  learn  to  provide  for  their  own  Interests,  and  the  employers 
are  more  likely  to  suffer  than  the  employed. 

(3.)  Childij^n  who  are  habitually  vicious  or  who  have  inherited 
Terj  bad  tendencies,  or  have  an  abnormal  constitution,  or  have 
committed  serious  offences,  should  be  placed  in  Farm  Schools, 
arraDged  after  the  family  plan.  There  should  be  small  groups  of 
children,  say  twenty  or  twenty-five  in  number,  gathered  in  cot- 
tages, each  group  under  a  teacher  or  superintendent,  who  could 
learn  the  habits  and  characters  of  each  and  exert  an  individual 
influence  upon  them.  These  children  should  do  all  the  work  of 
the  house,  garden,  and  farm.  Their  great  employments  should  be 
in  the  soil.  Those  are  the  labors  inost  healthful,  needed  most  in 
this  country,  and  which  in  the  long  run  repay  the  best.  It  is  true 
that  as  a  matter  of  present  profit  to  the  Refbge  or  Reformatory, 
thej  are  not  equal  to  trades,  but  for  the  boys  and  for  the  country, 
they  are  more  desirable.  Trades  are  crowded  enough  already, 
while  for  farm  and  garden  labor  there  is  alwa3^s  room.  Under  this 
system,  a  boy  or  girl  is  not  a  number  or  name,  but  is  known  indi- 
viduall}',  and  is  acted  upon  as  a  separate  personality.  The  em- 
ployment is  healthful  for  body  and  mind  ;  and  each  child  goes 
forth  skilled  in  an  occupation  where  there  is  always  a  field  for 
success.  The  i^ercentages  of  reforms  will  undoubtedly  be  far 
larger  under  this  than  the  congregated  system. 

Our  large  Congregated  Reformatories  ought  to  feel  that  they  are 

*' behind  the  age"  in  their  plan,  and  sell  their  valuable  *' plant," 

*nd  buy  large  cheap  farms  and  put  up  *'  pavilion"  cottages  ;  using 

the  interest  of  their  considerable  capitals  in  providing  teachers  and 

Overseers  to  take  charge  of  their  ''groups"  or  cottage  families. 

They  would  not  have  so  much  to  show  to  the  public  in  bricks  and 

Mortar  and  machinery,  but  they  would  do  far  more  good. 

As  to  the  petty  criminals  among  children  —  those  convicted  of 
Vagrancy,  pett}'  thieving,  disobedience  of  parents,  quarreling  and 
like  offences  —  they  should  also  be  placed  in  Family  Reformatories  ; 
but  they  need  be  kept  there  only  for  a  short  time,  and  then  should 
be  carefully  distributed  in  families.  This  class  of  children  are 
fequently  no  worse  than  the  great  body  of  those  outside,  and  turn 
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out  very  well  under  family  influence.    Aeylmn  life  (if  loi»g 
tinaed)  only  'wcakonB  their  character.     A  certain  amount,  liovever, 
of  ptiniahiuent  and  discipline  ia  very  usefiil  to  them. 

The  principle  lying  at  the  bottom  of  aU  Uiese  suggested  improre- 
ments,  it  cannot  too  often  l>c  said,  ia  the  neeessity  of  individval 
influence  on  each  child  to  be  refcirmed.  and  the  superiority  of 
family  life  to  any  other  influence  in  the  improvemenj  and  rcfonn 
children. 


<  THE   CARE  OF  CHILDBEM. 


"T^^^l 


The  reading  of  Mr.  Brace's  paper  was  followed  by  an  animated 
discQssion,  during  which  Mr,  W.  P.  Lelchworth,  President  of  the 
New  York  State  Board  of  Charities,  presided.  The  discussion 
was  opened  by  Rev.  T.  K.  Fessenden.  of  Fannington,  Conn.,  who 
read  a  paper  of  some  lengtb,  describing  tbe  ludustrial  School  for 
Girls,  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders, 
and  criticising  some  of  the  positions  taken  by  Mr.  Brace.  Mr. 
Fessenden  said  tliat  Mr.  Brace's  paper  was  of  great  excellence 
and  showed  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  but  it  did 
great  injustice  in  some  respects.  He  especially  objecteii  to  the 
impression  it  might  create  that  all  institutional  life  is  unnecessary 
and  undesirable;  that  it  is  unnecessarily  expensive  and  protracted 
too  long ;  that  institutions  are  failures  and  can  be  dispensed  with. 
Mr.  FesBcnden's  projiosition  was  this  :  "  That  for  viciously  inclined 
poor  children  institutional  life  in  properly  organized  and  adminis- 
tered institutions  is  not  only  desirable,  but  absolutely  the  indis. 
pensable  esEcntial."  He  explained,  however,  that  he  meant  small 
establistuuents  on  the  family  system,  like  the  school  at  Middle- 
town,  of  which  be  is  one  of  tbe  managers,  and  concerning  which 
tbe  Superintendent,  Mr.  Bond,  would  soon  furnish  the  Department 
with  information. 

Mr.  Fessenden  gave  some  interesting  facts  about  the  school, 
especially  regarding  the  care  exercised  over  the  pupils  after  they 
leave  the  school. 

Ex-Governor  Bagley,  of  Michigan,  read  a  strong  letter  from 
Mr.  L.  P.  Alden,  Principal  of  the  State  Public  School  for  Poor 
Children  at  the  town  of  Culdwater  in  Michigan  aa  follows » 
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MR.    ALDEN'S   letter. 


CoLDWATER,  MiCH.,  Sept.  9th,  1879. 

F.  B.  Sanborn,  Esq.,  Saratoga,  N.  Y. : 

Dear  /Sir, — Your  invitation  to  discuss  the  paper  of  Mr.  Charles 

L.  Brace,  on  "The  Care  of  Poor  and  Vicious  Children,"  was 
duly  received,  and  I  had  hoped  either  to  be  present  at  your 
meeting  or  send  you  a  paper  embodying  my  experience  in  the 
placing  out  of  children,  and  my  present  convictions  on  this  sub- 
ject. But  my  duties  have  been  so  pressing  that,  until  today,  I 
had  forgotten  that  your  Association  met  so  soon.  I  have,  there- 
fore, time  merely  to  outline  my  views. 

1.  I  think  that  Mr.  Brace  has  done  a  great  thing  for  the  city  of 
New  York  in  relieving  it  of  so  many  incipient  criminals,  for  which 
that  city  could  well  afford  to  erect  him  a  monument.  From  all 
^e  testimony,  however,  that  has  reached  me,  it  seems  quite 
UDprobable  that  the  West,  where  these  children  are  sent,  feels  so 
grateful  that  it  will  contribute  much  towards  its  erection. 

2.  Without  doubt,  many  children  have  been  saved  to  good  citi- 
^nship,  through  Mr.  Brace's  system,  who  would  have  grown  up 
JD  vice  and  been  lost,  had  they  remained  in  the  streets  of  New 
York,  and  certainly  none  have  been  made  worse  by  diffusing  them 
through  the  West. 

3.  But,  nevertheless,  I  am  very  certain  that  a  very  much  larger 
Percentage  of  these  children  would  have  been  saved  had  they  been 
placed  in  well  regulated  industrial  institutions,  where,  for  a  term 
of  months  or  years,  they  would  have  been  placed  under  a  course 
of  instruction,  training  and  discipline,  such  as  the  average  country 
home  cannot  possibly  secure. 

4.  I  believe  this,  because  I  have  received  into  this  institution 
*arge  numbers  of  children  who  had  been  repeatedly  placed  in 
homes,  where  they  had  failed,  before  coming  to  us,  and  who  are 
J^ow  promising  children,  some  of  whom,  after  several  years*  train- 
ing in  this  institution  are  now  doing  well  in  homes.  Mr.  Wright, 
of  Normal,  III.,  who  has  had  twenty  years'  experience  in  placing 
out  the  children  of  the  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum,  and  looking 
after  them  when  so  placed,  informs  me  that  the  children  who  have 
had  some  months  or  years  of  training  in  the  institution,  do  much 
Mter  as  a  rule,  than  those  who  come  directly  from  the  House  of 
deception,  shortly  after  being  taken  from  the  streets.  The  unpre- 
c^ented  success  of  Demetz  at  Mettray,  who  saved  about  95  per 
cent,  of  those  who  came  under  his  care,  is  to  be  largely  attributed 
^  the  fact  that  the}'  remained  so  long  under  his  care  before  being 
placed  in  families  or  restored  to  their  own  homes,  that  their  prin- 
ciples and  habits  became  established.  Many  of  our  children,  who 
steadily  improved  all  the  time  they  were  with  us,  and  of  whom  we 
had  high  hopes,  going  out  before  their  principles  were  confirmed. 
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verenot  able  to  wittistaod  the  tctnptat ions  of  neighborhood  aseoo^^ 
tioUi  and  relapsed.  If  it  is  replied  Ihat  tbe  hol-boueeair  of  iiistt- 
tutional  life  does  not  fit  the  ehild  lo  endure  the  UmiptAtions  of  life 
as  it  is,  I  wonJd  reply  that  some  plant*!  must  be  Diirtured  for  a 
time  in  the  hot-house  before  Ihey  are  strong  enough  to  be  placed 
out  doors,  and  that  man}'  of  these  bad  not  thriven  in  the  house 
where  tbey  bad  been  placed  before  cnteriag  our  institution. 

d.  The  great  majority  of  even  respectable  well-to-do  IsmilLes  are 
unfit  to  train  up  their  okii  childven,  to  say  nothing  of  training  up 
the  children  of  others,  many  of  whom  are  unattractive  in  appear- 
ance, have  unpleasant  habits  and  bud  dispositions.  If  such 
children  are  taken  by  them,  they  are  taken  mainly  for  the  labor 
tbey  will  perform,  not  from  love  or  a  high  sense  of  duty  towards 
these  poor  children;  and  while  they  may  be  kind  enough  people, 
and  give  them  enough  to  eat  and  wear,  they  do  not  understand 
child-life,  how  to  train  and  discipline  it ;  and  the  children  placed 
in  such  homes  are  quite  likely,  in  many  cases,  to  retrograde.  I 
do  not  mean  that  all  homes  are  such.  There  are  many  striking 
exceptions,  but  even  where  the  people  are  fully  competent  to  care 
for  the  children,  and  lake  tbein  iVom  a  high  sense  of  duty,  as  well 
as  for  the  assietiitjce  they  may  receive,  the  neighborhood  influences 
often  tbwart  all  their  ef!or!s,  —  ofl^n,  I  say,  not  always. 

6.  The  difficulty  of  finding  such  homes  as  those  spoken  of 
above,  where  the  child  sbull  receive  kind,  wise.  Christian  care  and 
instruction,  is  so  great  that  they  cannot  be  found  for  car-loadii  at 
a  time.  Only  now  and  then  one  such  can  be  found  scattered  over 
a  large  territory, 

7.  My  experience  in  placing  out  children  with  all  the  care  we 
can  exercise  in  securing  for  them  good  homes,  and  with  the  help  that 
the  excellent  county  agency  system,  which  Michigan  has  estab- 
lished, can  give  me,  bas  led  me  to  a  very  dilTereut  conclusion  from 
that  which  has  generally  been  arrived  at,  viz. :  that  "  a  poor 
home  is  better  than  the  best  institution."  1  kiunu  that  this 
is  not  so. 

8.  Finally,  I  am  led  to  the  conclusion  that  about  twenty  per 
cent,  of  the  children  that  come  to  us,  who  are  attractive  in 
appearance,  bright  and  free  from  bad  or  vicious  habits,  and  for 
whom  the  best  class  of  homes  can  be  found,  should  be  placed  in 
such  homes  as  soon  as  possible.  1  believe  that  they  will  be  taken 
into  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  them,  and  will  be  happier  and 
better  provided  for  than  in  any  institution.  But  the  remainder, 
who  are  tow-headed,  freckled- faced,  disagreeable  in  appearance, 
not  very  apt  to  learn,  with  many  bad  habits,  it  may  be,  should 
remain  for  a  time,  from  one  to  five  years,  in  a  good  iustitntion,  if 
there  is  room  for  them  there ;  and  tliat  more  of  them  would  be 
saved  if  tbey  could  be  so  retained.  In  a  measure  we  can  control 
this  in  our  institution,  and  do  send  the  most  promising  out  Ursi, 
of  whom  we  have  about  400  now  in  families,  most  of  whom  are 
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doing  ftirly  or  well,  probably  as  well  as  those  placed  oat  by  any 
<yther  institatioii. 

I  have  written  this  in  great  haste,  and  shall  not  even  have  time 
to  read  it  over,  as  the  mail  is  jast  going  out.  If  yon  can  make  any 
use  of  this  hasty  outline,  yon  are  at  liberty  to  do  so  or  to  destroy  it. 

Very  respectfully, 

L.  P.  ALDEN, 

Supt.  State  Public  School. 

Governor  Bagley,  after  reading  this  letter,  said  that  he  admired 
the  skill  and  fidelity  with  which  Mr.  Alden  managed  the  school  at 
Coldwater,  but  dissented  entirely  f^om  his  opinions  in  regard  to 
'xtstitQtion  life  for  the  children  of  the  poor.    He  described  the 
State  institations  of  Michigan,  several  of  which,  and  this  Public 
Sobod  in  particular,  had  been  built  or  commenced  while  he  (Mr. 
^^■Siley)  was  Grovemor  of  Michigui ;  but  he  thought,  good  as  they 
^^re  (and  they  were  among  the  best  in  the  land),  that  their  work 
^boQld  be  only  temporary.    They  should  prepare  their  inmates 
for  fiunily  Ufe,  and  should  send  out  the  children  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble into  good  families.    It  was  a  poor  home  that  was  not  better 
^bau  the  best  institution.    Citizens  of  the  right  stamp  are  not 
^^irued  out  from  institutions;   the  only  firm  foundation  of  the 
temple  of  Liberty  is  the  family  hearthstone. 

Mrs.  Clara  T.  Leonard,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  thought  institu- 
tions were  like  medicines,  valuable  when  there  is  disease,  but  not 
to  be  administered  all  the  time.  The  tendency  of  late  is  too  much 
to  institutions.  The  Massachusetts  school  for  poor  children  at 
^onson  has  been  a  great  pauper  mill.  Reformatories  are  all 
tnore  or  less  vicious,  their  moral  atmosphere  low.  All  persons 
are  more  or  less  controlled  by  the  prevailing  public  sentiment  of 
their  community,  and  the  influence  of  a  home  on  children  is  much 
better  than  that  of  ainy  institution.  It  is  hurtful  to  have  so  many 
together  who  are  nearly  of  an  age.  Children  need  association 
with  older  and  more  experienced  people  whom  they  can  look  up 
to.  Local  administration  is  the  strength  of  our  government,  and 
each  community  should  look  after  its  poor  children.  The  tendency 
of  insUtutions  is  to  pile  up  numbers,  and  regard  that  as  the  test 
of  success.  She  agreed  with  Gk>vernor  Bagley,  that  it  was  a  very 
poor  home,  so  far  as  poverty  is  concerned,  that  is  not  better  than 
any  institution. 
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E^of.  Wayland  woulJ  say  amen  to  all  Mrs.  Leonard's  renwrks. 

Ur.  BoD<l,  Principal  of  the  Connecticut  Industrial  School  for 
Girls,  said  there  are  iSH  giria  in  that  institution.  The  State  gives 
the  School  guardianship  and  control  over  the  girls  until  they  are 
twenty-one  years  old.  Boys  can  be  placed  out  curlier  than  girls, 
for  tbey  can  hetter  take  care  of  themselves.  From  alxly-flve  to 
seventy-five  girls  are  now  living  out  in  famities  nnder  the  care  of 
the  School.  When  pei-sons  apply,  the  girls  are  allowed  to  go  with 
them  on  trial,  but  if  they  are  not  properly  treated  they  are  not 
allowe<l  to  stay  in  that  family,  but  either  placed  in  another  or 
taken  back  to  Middletown.  In  the  School  iteelf  there  are  several 
families,  and  seven  grades,  arranged  according  to  the  conduot, 
scholarship  and  industry  of  the  girls ;  they  are  required  to  work 
at  sewing,  housework,  paper-box  making,  etc.  Mr.  Bond  agreed 
in  the  main  with  Mr.  Brace,  but  thought  there  was  room  for  well- 
manned  institntions,  especially  for  friendless  girls,  wbo  needed 
oversight  and  protection  far  more  than  boys. 

Mr.  Sanborn,  referring  to  a  remark  made  in  Mr.  Alden's  letter 
that  f%w  parents  are  fit  to  bring  up  their  own  children,  inquired, 
"Who,  then,  is  fit?  who  is  sufficient  unto  these  things?"  He 
thought  there  was  a  profound  fallacy  in  sach  remarks.  Even 
a  bad  family,  aa  we  are  apt  to  use  the  word  "  bad,"  is  not  always 
the  worst  place  for  children ;  a  great  many  good  children  have 
grown  up  in  wretched  families,  A  child,  upon  the  whole,  gets 
more  good  than  barm  fVom  its  parents ;  it  it  were  not  so,  how 
could  the  world  continue  to  exist?  We  are  not  lelt  to  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  a  few  great  men  and  saintly  women,  —  the  heart 
and  purpose  of  the  human  race  is  really  sound.  "  Everybody  is 
wiser  than  anybody,"  says  the  proverb.  He  had  known  many  bad 
people,  but  few  grown  persons  who  would  purposely  and  disinterest- 
edly labor  to  make  a  child  worse.  Yet  in  great  establish  men  t« 
for  children  there  are  half-grown  boys  and  girls  who  exercise  a 
pen,-erse  and  depraved  ingenuity  in  corrupting  those  yonnger  than 
themselves.  This  is  one  of  the  many  insidious  perils  of  large 
reformatories.  They  spread  a  physical  and  moral  contagion ;  the 
mortality  in  large  establishments  is  commonly  greater  than  else- 
where, and  the  standard  of  morality  is  low.  Koutiue  and  indifler- 
ence  prevail,  and  the  minds  of  children  become  enfeebled  and 
corrupted.  He  did  not  think  so  ill  of  the  State  Primary  School 
at  Monson  as  Mrs.  Leonard  did,  but  there  was  an  evil  tendency  ia 
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all  accomalations  of  poor  and  vicious  children.  They  should  be 
dispersed  rather  than  congregated,  as  Dr.  Howe  and  Mr.  Letch- 
worth  had  so  well  shown  in  former  years. 

Hiss  Elizabeth  Peabody,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  the  sister-in-law 
of  Horace  Mann,  and  the  patroness  of  kindergarten  schools  in 
America,  closed  the  discussion.  She  thought  nothing  so  impor- 
tant in  education  as  to  put  a  child  on  its  own  responsibility ;  it 
must  learn  not  only  obedience  but  independence.  We  would  like 
to  b^in  our  lives  over  and  avoid  mistakes,  but  we  cannot.  We 
cao,  however,  help  children  to  avoid  them. 

m.     SOCIAL   ECONOMY    IN    ILLINOIS. 

At  the  close  of  the  debate  the  Secretary  read  the  following 

fetter  fix)m  Mrs.  Harbert,  President  of  the  Illinois  Social  Science 

Association : 

EvANSTON,  III.,  September  1st,  1879. 

^*  B.  Sanborn,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  American  Social  Science 
Association. 

Dear  /Sir,  —  Appreciating  the  prompt  and  generous  recognition 
\tae  Illinois  Social  Science  Association  has  ever  received  fh)m  the 


^^merican  Social  Science  Association,  and  as  a  slight  return,  or  at 
^^  an  acknowledgment  of  your  own  helpful  and  suggestive, 
^Qcial  letters,  I  attempt  to  send  you  the  result  of  some  recent 
^^^)cial  Science  investigations.  Experience  demonstrates  to  me 
^ijat  the  pioneer  work  of  the  Social  Scientist  is  to  arouse  the 
l^^ople  to  the  suffering  and  oppression,  the  starvation  and  crime 
^hich  are  the  direct  results  of  the  bad  methods  now  universally 
Employed. 

After  two  years  of  as  earnest  thought  and  study  as  I  am 
^^pable  of,  the  opinion  has  grown  into  a  conviction  that  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization  halts  until  the  mother  thought  is  represented 
in  all  educational,  industrial,  political  and  moral  methods.  In  the 
t^ame  of  truth,  I  plead  with  you,  gentlemen,  to  give  to  this  subject 
^oor  earnest  attention.  For  a  century  the  masculine  brain  and 
Energies  have  been  steadily  trained  and  developed  in  the  direction 
of  developing  the  material  resources  of  the  country ;  until,  as  a 
i^snlt  of  this  century  of  action,  from  which  moral  interests  have 
l>een  largely  eliminated,  we  have  developed  such  methods  as  the 
tbllowing :  (I  quote  a  summary  made  by  Mrs.  Spencer,  of  Wash- 
ington.) 

*'*'  Man's  remedies  are  massive,  and  there  is  no  time  for  details. 
l3o  criminals  abound?  Men  have  said,  '  Then  we  will  have  more 
prisons  and  station-houses  and  jails;    more  police  courts  and 
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Jnd^s  and  ofQcera ;  and,  since  vast  Bums  of  mooey  an 
to  sDBtain  this  ponderous  naachinery  of  law,  and  make  it  a  terror 
to  <!vil  doers  and  a  safeguard  to  our  bomes.  we  will  license  3<i,185 
restaurants,  and  permit  them,  for  a  round  fee,  which  they  can  well 
afford  to  pny.  to  sell  whiskey,  rum,  braudy,  gin,  and  every  species 
of  intoKicating  drink.  To  gather  in  money  from  the  more 
degraded  classes,  we  will  license  14,862  regular  dramshops  of  a 
lower  order,  and  aUo  sample  rooms,  etc.,  where  tVequent  arrests 
will  be  made,  and  thus,  besides  the  license  taxes,  net  us  a  good 
large  sum  in  fines  and  penalties  for  breaches  of  the  law.'  Do 
beggars  and  vagrants  swarm  in  our  cities  and  on  our  higbwajs? 
Our  brethren  have  said,  '  We  will  build  more  almshouses  and 
workhouses,  crowd  them  in,  and  tax  the  industrious  people  of  the 
land,  —  the  farmer  at  his  plow  and  the  washerwoman  at  her  tub 
to  support  the  pauperism,  idleness  and  vagrancy  of  the  land.'  Is 
the  social  vice  eating  away  like  a  cancer  at  the  lives  of  our  eons, 
torturing  the  baby  brain,  robbing  the  innocent  bride  of  her  health, 
and  dragging  to  everlasting  shame  the  daughters  of  the  poor  and 
innocent  ?  '  Let  ns  license  this  vice  also.  There  will  be  k 
greater  linahcial  gain  to  oar  treasury  than  from  all  the  licenses  of 
the  50,000  dram  shops  of  this  republic'  " 

Referring  to  our  suicidal  methods,  Mr.  William  I.  Bowditch,  of 
Massachusetts,  in  a  recent  able  address,  suya,  "It  requires  the 
aervii  es  of  about  four  millions  and  a  half  of  men,  and  costs  about  a 
thousand  millions  of  dollars  every  year,  for  the  so-called  Christian 
nations  of  the  world  to  support  their  armies  and  navies,  even  on 
a  peace  footing?  This  is  the  best  result  of  civilization  carried 
on  by  men  alone,  for  now  nearly  nineteen  centuries.  Uust  the 
human  race  for  ever  go  on  in  this  blundering,  wasteful,  and  brutal 
way,  or  cannot  some  better  way  be  found?  What  would  be  the 
effect  if  the  Christian  world  should  spend  every  year  a  thousand 
millions  of  dollars  in  helping  people  to  live  happy  and  useful  lives, 
instead  of  throwing  it  away  in  organizing  means  of  destruction." 

But  surely,  it  is  needless  to  argue  the  question  of  better  methods, 
with  Social  Scientists.  Merely  allow  me  to  make  a  suggestion- 
Can  we  work  in  any  more  efiectii'e  way,  at  present,  than  by  eda~ 
eating  the  children  in  regard  to  their  duties  us  citizens,  and  the 
questions  they  will  be  called  upon  to  decide?  Cannot  the  Ameri- 
can Social  Science  Association  set  in  motion  influences  that  will 
secure  the  preparation  of  some  manuals  of  instruction,  which  can 
be  intro<luced  as  text-books  in  our  public  schools?  And  is  it  not 
possible  to  organize  a  bureau  of  facts  aud  statistics,  which,  by 
some  systematized  method,  can  be  set  afloat  in  our  popular  and 
influential  jouruala.  The  people  are  asking  for  inl'ortnation ; 
women  are  asking  for  opportunity  j  thoughtful  persons  begin  to 
realize,  as  never  before,  that  the  moral  power  of  women  can  never 
be  utilized  for  the  good  of  society,  until  she  can  render  permanent 
and  thorough  the  reformatory  work  undertaken,  in  strengthening 
her  social  and  moral  influence  by  legislative  enactment. 
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At  has  been  ireU  ezpressed  by  one  of  oar  Western  philanthro« 
plsts,  ^^  To  be  in  at  the  birth  of  mesBures  vital  to  the  well-being  of 
Bociety  seems  to  as,  in  the  light  of  experience,  a  more  aseAii  in- 
testment  of  oar  influence  than  to  be  in  at  the  death." 

Respectfhlly,  * 

Elizabeth  Botnton  Habbert. 

• 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Sanborn,  the  oommanication  of  Mrs. 
Hirbert  was  referred  to  the  Department  Committee  for  fbrtber 
eoiwideration.  After  the  reading  of  the  papers  by  Mr.  Hovey  and 
Mr.  Samoelson,  here  printed,  that  of  Mrs.  Langhome,  printed  at 
page  86,  that  of  Mr.  Weeks,  printed  in  No.  X  of  the  Journal; 
tnd  after  the  reception  of  a  paper  on  ^^  The  Labor  Qoestion,"  by 
Mr.  B.  O.  Eccles,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  the  Department  adjourned. 


IV.    COOPERATIVE    DISTRIBUTION. 

BT  WILLIAM  ▲.    HOTST,   EDITOB  OF  THE  B08T0M  TBAKSCBIPT. 

(BmuI  Sept.  12,  1879.) 

While  we  cannot  go  the  length  of  those  who  demand  that 
•ocmnolated  wealth  shall  be  forcibly  taken  fh>m  those  who  possess 
it,  we  may  well  permit  ourselves  to  ask  whether  steps  cannot  be 
taken  and  forces  set  at  work  whose  tendency  will  be  to  prevent  the 
Anther  accumulation  of  large  sums  of  money  in  few  hands,  by 
enabling  the  wage  class,  particularly,  to  make  their  eamiogs, 
small  though  they  be,  go  Airther  than  they  do  in  the  purchase  of 
the  necessaries  of  life.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  wage  class,  living  closely  up  to  their  incomes,  are  forced 
to  buy  all  their  supplies  in  small  quantities,  ^^  fh)m  hand  to  mouth," 
as  the  saying  is,  and  that  in  so  buying  they  pay  far  higher  prices 
than  those  who,  in  lietter  circumstances,  and  with  some  little  store 
of  money  ahead,  are  in  a  position  to  buy  in  larger  quantities. 
There  is  a  wholesale  price  and  a  retail  price,  it  is  true ;  but,  in 
many  cases,  especially  in  the  matter  of  Aiel  and  some  articles  of 
food,  there  is  a  still  higher  price  demanded  when  the  purchaser, 
through  lack  of  means,  is  compelled  to  buy  in  yery  small  quanti- 
ties. The  price  of  coal  "  by  the  basket "  is  often  fVom  ten  to 
twenty  per  cent,  higher  than  by  the  ton ;  potatoes  bought  by  the 
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quart  are  far  more  costly  than  wbeo  boi^t  bj  the  bushel  or  b 
and  the  poor  man  whose  limited  means  compel  him  to  I 
or  ten  pounds  of  ttoar  at  s  time,  pajs  at  a  rate  which 
when  compaied  with  the  barrel  price.  Tnie,  it  is  his 
and  we  must  not  be  hard  ujwd  the  dealer.  It  costs  for  more  to 
break  packages  oud  do  but>iiiess  tu  this  petty  way,  and  this  en- 
hanced cost  must  oome  out  of  tlie  euQsamers.  Again,  no  mstt^T 
how  rigid  a  dealer's  ruk-a  of  linginess  may  lie,  competition  compels 
him  to  give  more  or  less  credit.  This  entails  a  certain  percentage 
of  loss  fVom  bod  deiits,  and  this  becomes  a  charge  upon  bis  paying 
customers.  Thns  we  find  that  the  wage-canung  head  of  a  family 
has,  on  the  one  hand,  to  contend  with  the  irresistible  laws  uf  supply 
and  demand,  which  fix  his  daily  or  weekly  pay  at  a  flgnre  olleu  so 
email  ttmt  the  closest  economy  is  necessBij  in  order  Uiat  he  may 
support  his  family,  and  on  the  other  a  combination  of  circDmstHnees 
which  compel  him  not  only  la  pay  extravagant  prices  for  what  he 
buys,  but  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  others  less  thriftj'  or  less 
honest,  who  fail  to  pay  fbr  what  they  purchase.  Thus  tiie  rich, 
having  the  advantage  of  money  in  hand,  grow  richer;  and  the 
poor,  &om  force  of  circumstances  over  which  they  have  no  con- 
trol, grow  |XK»rer. 

ITiis  is  bad  enough,  but  worse  evils  follow.  With  a  loss  of  all 
hope  of  advancement,  with  no  prospect  save  of  toiling  day  after  day 
for  a  bare  existence  for  self  and  family,  with  no  possible  hope  of 
advancement,  comes  a  feeling  of  sullen  indilference.  which  is  not 
only  degrading  to  the  individual,  but  dangerous  to  t)io  community, 
for  out  uf  this  condition  grows  crime.  Many  a  man  who  might 
and  would  have  made  a  good  and  usefhl  citi/en  has  turned  to  a  life 
of  dissipation  and  crime  simply  liecanse  he  found  himself  ilietanced 
in  the  race  of  life,  and  despaired  of  ever  retrieving  his  fortunes. 
It  is  easy  to  say  that  he  should  not  des]>air —  the  fact  is.  that  he 
does.  It  is  easy  to  say,  "  So  much  the  worse  for  hira  "  !  the  fact 
is,  that  it  is  "  so  much  the  worse  for  society,"  which  iu  tiie  end 
must  suiiport  him  eitlicr  as  a  pauper  or  a  criminal,  besides  losing 
the  positive  advantage  which  would  result  to  it  had  he  become  an 
industrious  citizen  ;  atid  therefore  society  may  justly,  from  selfish 
motives  if  from  none  other,  concern  itself  to  know  how  these 
dilHculties  may  be  avoided,  and  what  steps  may  be  taken  to  offset 
those  causes  which  operate  to  make  the  rich  richer  and  to  reduce 
the  poor  to  abject  and  hopeless  poverty. 
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I  do  not  purpose  inflictiiig  a  statistical  essay  upon  yon.    I  shall 
deal  more  with  principles  than  with  figures.    These  you  can  find  in 
the  books — those  that  care  to  seek  for  them.    In  the  intervals  of 
a  somewhat  busy  life  I  have  found  time  to  look  into,  study  and 
think  upon  this  subject  in  a  fragmentary  way,  to  compare  the 
different  systems  of  cooperative  distribution  that  have  been  tried 
at  various  times  and  at  various  places,  to  note  failures  that  have 
occurred  and  the  causes  that  have  conspired  to  produce  them,  and 
to  determine  in  my  own  mind  which  system  comes  nearest  to  rest- 
ing on  a  basis  of  equality  and  justice. 

There  have  been  many  schemes,  many  attempts  and  many  fail- 
Tires,  the  latter  arising  chiefly  from  one  of  two  causes,  and  many 
in  a  measure  flrom  both,  viz.,  imperfect  organization,  and  bad  and 
diflhonest  management.  Some  forms  of  codperation  have  attained 
greater  proportions  and  greater  success  in  this  country  than  in  any 
other.  Our  savings-bank  system  is  cooperation  in  its  simplest 
fonn.  Much  of  our  life,  fire  and  marine  insurance  is  conducted  on 
a  ^^  parely  mutual,''  that  is,  a  cooperative  basis.  The  pay  of 
onr  fishermen  has  generally  been  in  proportion  to  the  catch  or 
'^  fare,"  every  man  being  interested  to  make  the  largest  possible 
catdi  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  This  is  codperation  in  the 
lOQg^.  In  England,  where  codperation  is  largely  practised  and 
^oy  generally  understood,  very  simple  methods  have  been  learned 
Ui  the  dear  school  of  experience,  and  it  is  believed  that  what  is 
now  known  as  the  "  Rochdale  plan  "  is  nearly  perfect  in  its  pro- 
tons for  securing  full  equity  for  all  interested.  In  order  to 
understand  this  system  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  fundamental 
principles  upon  which  it  is  based.     These  are  — 

1.  That  in  every  codperative  company  each  shareholder  is  en- 
titled to  one  vote  and  no  morej  no  matter  how  many  shares  he 
naay  hold. 

2.  That  profits  are  equitably  divided  when  each  receives  his 
dne,  not  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  shares  he  holds,  but  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  which,  by  his  purchases,  he  contributes 
to  the  business  of  the  company. 

These  two  points  require  some  explanation  and  elucidation. 

1.  In  almost  all  stock  companies  each  share  is  entitled  to  one 
vote.  It  is  the  shares  that  vote,  not  the  stockholder.  Under  this 
system  a  few  i)ersons,  cither  by  holding  a  large  number  of  shares 
or  by  obtaining  proxies,  can  practically  control  the  affairs  of  a 
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eoqxnstioa,  pot  tbemseWes  in,  as  otOcen  and  duvctore.  y 
jcor,  and  keep  the  man^ement  90  »booliit«ty  tn  their  oim  tuuds 
that  H  ts  oadesa  for  the  bolder  of  a  smaU  number  of  sharefl  to 
^tetid  the  aanoa]  meeting,  even.  If  he  does,  it  is  to  hear  read  a 
rortuaJ  etatement  of  fignro«  which  he  rarely  iiDderotaa<.l9,  and  which 
it  19  not  always  intended  that  he  shall  anderstand ;  and  the  resolt 
very  generally  is  that  lie  atays  away  and  really  knows  very  littie  of 
the  bnsiness  of  the  company  of  which  he  is  a  member,  save  that  it 
does  or  does  not  pay  dividends.  The  codperatire  system  regards 
the  poor  man's  one  share  as  just  as  much  and  jost  as  important  to 
Ann  as  the  rich  man's  ten,  twenty,  thirty  or  more  siiares  are  lo 
him.  and  considers  one  jnst  as  much  interested  as  the  other. 
Therefore  erery  sbsrcholdet  is  allowed  one  vol«,  and  one  otdy,  and 
that  vote  must  be  cast  in  person.  In  this  way  the  control  is  kept 
oat  of  the  bands  of  the  few,  and  it  is  as  much  for  the  interest  of 
the  small  stockholder  to  attend  all  meetings  and  keep  himself  in- 
formed concerning  the  a&irs  of  the  company,  its  business,  and 
the  doings  of  its  officers,  as  for  the  lai^e  stoctdiolder. 

In  this  respect  cooperative  i-ompanies  diHer  nindamentally  and 
radically  from  ordinary  join t-stoc^  companies,  and  this  difference  is 
one  of  their  chief  poinia  of  strength,  one  of  the  main  safeguards 
that  secure  absolute  equity  to  every  shareholder.  It  is  not  de- 
sirable that  the  stock  should  be  held  in  iaige  blocks,  becanac  the 
larger  the  number  of  shareholders  the  larger  the  nnmber  of  persona 
interested  to  deal  with  the  company,  and  the  larger  its  probable 
business.  This  rule  does  not  forbid  the  stock  being  held  in  blocks, 
but  it  prevents  its  being  an  advantage  to  any  one  to  so  hold  it. 

Si.  The  second  fundamental  principle  is  that  the  profits  sbaD  be 
divided,  not  ncconltng  to  the  amount  invested,  but  in  proportion 
to  the  amonnt  that  the  purchasers  contribute  to  such  profits. 
Here,  too,  the  plan  differs  radically  ttom  the  ordinary  joint-stock 
corporations,  in  which  the  profits  are  divided  among  the  several 
memtK-rs  or  shareholders  aceording  to  their  proportion  of  owner- 
ship  of  the  capital  stock.  A  cofiptu-alive  company  looks  upon  the 
money  invested  by  its  memliers  in  shares  as  borrowed  capital. 
Interest  on  the  capital  stock  is  au  expense,  and  is  charged  to 
expense  occonnl  as  much  as  is  the  rent  of  the  store,  or  the  salaries 
of  clerks  and  other  employes,  and  the  "  profit "  is  what  remains 
aner  this  and  all  other  expenses  have  been  paid.  Capital  ia  paid 
for  at  a  fair  rate  of  interest,  and  has  no  flirther  interest  in  the 
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profits.  These  belong  to  the  codperators,  not  as  shaiiehdders,  but 
as  pmchasers,  and  in  part  to  purchasers  who  are  not  shareholders. 
In  order  to  make  this  clear,  and  to  show  how  the  principles  laid 
down  work  in  actual  practice,  let  us  suppose  a  cooperative  store 
started  on  the  Rochdale  plan,  with  a  capital  of  $6,000,  divided  into 
1,500  shares  at  $4  each.  I  take  these  figures  because  thej  repre- 
sent the  actual  facts  in  the  case  of  a  cooperative  association  just 
fonned  in  Boston,  which  has  recently  opened  a  store  for  the  sale  of 
groceries  and  other  articles.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  bhares  are  disposed  of,  say  one  thousand  shares  to  five 
hundred  different  persons,  in  lots  of  fh)m  one  to  three  shares,  and 
the  remaining  five  hundred  shares  to  some  one  person,  who  is  will- 
ing to  ^^  carry  "  this  amount  temporarily,  receiving  his  interest  like 
the  other  shareholders  in  proportion  to  his  stock,  but  having  no 
other  advantage  fh>m  so  large  an  ownership.  The  store  is  opened, 
and  the  oodperators  make  their  purchases  there,  paying  absolute 
cash  down  for  every  purchase,  and  paying  the  usual  market  rate. 
At  each  purchase  each  codperator  receives  a  check  showing  the 
exact  amount  of  money  he  has  expended,  and  the  sum  total  of  all 
the  checks  he  receives,  say  in  six  months,  shows  his  aggregate  pur- 
chases in  that  time,  while  the  aggregate  of  all  the  checks  held  by 
cooperators  or  shareholders,  shows  the  aggregate  of  all  sales  made 
to  shareholders.  But  there  is  another  class  of  purchasers,  those 
who  are  not  shareholders,  but  who  yet  buy  at  the  store  and  by  their 
trade  contribute  to  the  profits,  and  thus  become  entitled  to  a  share 
in  those  profits,  although  not  to  the  same  extent  as  those  who  have 
invested  their  money  in  the  enterprise.  Let  us  suppose  that, 
besides  the  500  shareholding  purchasers,  there  are  an  equal  number 
of  non-shareholding  purchasers,  and  that  each  buys  on  the  average, 
say  Si 00  worth  of  merchandise  of  all  sorts  in  the  first  six  months. 
This  makes  a  total  volume  of  business  of  $100,000  in  that  time. 
Suppose  that  the  net  profit  on  this  business,  each  shareholder 
having  first  been  paid  six  per  cent,  on  the  money  invested,  and  all 
other  expenses  having  been  paid,  to  be  six  per  cent.,  say  $6,000  to 
be  divided  among  the  purchasers.  Of  this  two-thirds,  or  $4,000 
would  belong  to  the  500  shareholding  purchasers,  and  one-third,  or 
$2,000  to  the  500  non-shareholding  purchasers.  A  shareholder 
who  had  bought  $100  worth  of  goods  would  be  entitled  to  the 
proportionate  part  of  the  profits  allotted  to  his  class,  $4,000,  that 
$100  bears  to  $50,000,  the  total  purchases  made  by  his  class,  that 
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ia  100-50,000.  or  1-500  aay  $8.  Tbe  no u -shareholding  par* 
chaser,  on  the  other  hand,  who  hod  made  purchases  of  equal 
unount,  would  be  entitled  to  a  like  proportion  of  the  profit  allotted 
to  his  class.  $2,000.  His  class  baring  bought  9.50,000,  in  all,  be 
would  have  100-50,000,  or  1-500  of  82,000,  say  94,  which  he  conid 
not  better  invest  than  by  buying  one  sharf  of  tho  individnal  who 
had  volunteered  to  carrj'  the  "  block  "  of  500  shares  temiwrarily. 
and  thus  become  a  member,  and  entitled  thereafter  to  participate  in 
a  lUU  share  of  the  prollts.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  way  a  person, 
without  investing  a  dollar,  may  become  a  shareholder,  simply  by 
using  his  equitable  shore  of  the  profits  which  grow  out  of  his  npces- 
sary  purchases.  In  England,  tlie  law  allows  codperative  societies 
to  increase  their  stock  at  will  np  to  a  certain  limit,  providing  the 
cash  value  is  paid  into  the  treasury  in  ftill.  Thus,  iu  England,  a 
non -shareholding  purchaser  who  bad  accumulated  in  the  coinpanj-'s 
hands,  profits  sufflcient  to  pay  for  one-share  could  obtain  it  without 
any  actual  trausfer  of  cash  ;  but  in  Massachusetts,  the  law  reqiiirH' 
that  the  ftdl  amount  of  cash  shall  l>e  jiaid  into  the  treasun,-  bel 
business  is  begini,  and  thai  a  now  certificate  shall  be  obtained 
the  State  in  case  of  any  increase  of  capital.  It  is  to  meet 
provision  of  the  law,  and  at  the  same  time  leave  the  door  open 
those  who  may  wish  to  turn  tlieir  profits  into  stock,  that  the 
offices  of  some  one  are  called  iu  to  carry  a  '*  block  "  of  stock 
rarily.  That  "block"  being  exhausted,  and  the  pompany 
tinuing  to  realize  profits,  it  would  l>e  easy  for  tliose  to  whom 
belong  to  agree  to  invest  them  in  new  stock,  at  the  same  tfme 
asfiigniag  snch  profits,  regularly  earned  and  ascertained,  to  the 
company  wliich  would  then  apply  for  permission  to  issue  adclitional 
stock,  aud,  having  been  duly  authorized,  would  [iroceed  to  issue  it 
to  the  parties  to  whom  it  was  indebted,  in  lieu  of  cash.  In  this 
way,  the  capital  would  be  increased  out  of  the  profits  of  the  concern, 
and  the  means  afforded  for  enlarging  and  extending  the  business  of 
tho  company.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  capital  of  more  than  one 
eodperative  company  in  England  has  increased  fh)m  insignilioant 
b«ginniugs,  often  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  to  half  a  raiUiou 
dollars.  The  Rochdale  Society  of  Kquitable  Roneers,  which  began 
with  a  capital  of  8K0.  now  lias  over  $1,500,000  invested.  At  the 
outset  it  had  a  little  dingy  room,  which  was  open  but  one  half 
and  one  evening  in  the  week.  It  now  owns  several  fine  bnildii 
has  a  large,  central  wholesale  depot,  a  number  of  retail 
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mannfactoTes  on  a  large  scale,  has  its  buyers  in  all  the  markets  of 
Europe,  imports  its  own  teas  fh>m  China,  and  carries  on  a  business 
in  groceries,  proTisions,  clothing  of  all  kinds,  dry  goods,  boots  and 
shoes,  and  every  conceivable  thing  that  is  or  can  be  used  in  house- 
hM  economy,  from  a  stove  to  a  piano,  and  from  a  tin  pan  to  the 
finest  gold  watch  that  the  best  London  or  Swiss  makers  can  produce. 
It  sells  for  cash  only,  never  makes  any  bad  debts,  and  as  it  buys 
for  actual  cash  in  hand,  it  obtains  its  supplies  at  the  very  lowest 
possible  rates,  and  gets  the  advantage  of  the  last  penny  of  discount. 
Its  stores  are  patronized  by  the  very  best  people  in  the  community, 
and  it  has  reached  that  point  where  it  no  longer  desires  to  increase 
its  capital,  its  shares  command  a  high  premium,  and  are  in  great 
request.     Out  of  its  profits  it  supports  schools  and  reading  rooms, 
prorides  public  lectures  and  other  entertainments  of  an  instructive 
and  elevating  character,  cheerf\illy  disburses  laige  sums  to  aid 
worthy  charities,  and  is  in  every  way,  direct  and  indirect,  a  benefit 
and  a  blessing.     Its  afiairs  are  managed  by  some  of  the  best  men 
in  the  community.     It  asks  no  free  service  of  any  man,  its  officers 
are  liberally  paid  in    proportion    to  the  service  rendered.    Its 
directors  receive  a  small,  though  adequate  honorarium  for  each 
nieeting  which  the}'  attend,  and  are  fined  a  like  amount  for  each 
faikire  to  appear.    It  carries  the  cooperative  idea  into  its  factories 
and  mills,  each  operative  recei\ing  besides  his  regular  pay,  an 
equitable  part  of  the  profit  which  grows  out  of  his  work,  and  its 
resident  buyer  ip  Canton  knows  that  it  is  for  his  interest  to  buy  at 
the  very  lowest  rate,  because  he  will  receive  his  just  share  of  every 
penny  saved.     It  always  keeps  in  hand  a  large  surplus  to  make 
good  any  possible  loss  from  depreciation,  and  so  good  is  its  credit 
that  capitalists  are  constantly  seeking  to  loan  their  mone}*  to  it. 
Occasions  sometimes  occur  when  it  finds  it  desirable  to  make  heavy 
purchases  in  anticipation  of  future  wants,  especially  where  unusually' 
advantageous  bargains  are  ofiered,  and  in  such  cases  it  finds  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  borrowing  at  the  ver^'  lowest  rate.     Its  pro- 
gress has  been  steadil}-  upward  and  onward  from  the  start,  and  as 
it  is  founded  on  principles  of  absolute  equit}^  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  its  prosiMjrit}*  should  not  continue  for  all  time. 

Whence  came  all  this  property,  well  and  safely  invested,  and 
yielding  handsome  returns  to  its  owners?  Simply  from  saving 
what  would  otherwise  have  been  paid  in  profits  to  others,  but  which 
experience  shows  need  not  be  paid  to  others.     The  cooperators 
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these  pioSIx  adTaBlagrooslj',  mA  wonld  pay  ■•  finr  ntv  nf  ii 
they  hart  invested  these  8snng>  tn  neir  etoA,  mad  lum  become 
ca{)ita]>BlB  in  &  Bnall  wsy.  Slon  tfaan  th»,  Ibe;  ban  had  J 
adnutige  of  the  mtaaa  oT  iatellectiul  im 
own  fltods  have  sappEed,  sad  hs«v  stuIhI  iImuhimiIiii  of  4 
with  «  CMSng  of  Bsoly  itidependenee  wUdi  eoold  nenr  a 
psBj  the  ose  of  mch  ofipoTtiniitiM  wbeo  eiqiplMd  hf  ekmAtf. 
Agma,  talmig  an  active  part  in  the  manganeal  of  the  aflUn  of 
the  ootponrtton.  the;  hare  gained  an  ins^^  inte  b 
and  have  had  aomeihing  to  oooipT  their  I 
Iheir  tlav's  work  was  done,  re^MxuibiBties  vhkh,  tboa^  ■liii.hii^ 
heavQ.T  Dpaa  no  indindital  luemlcf,  have  vet  been  t 
oocnpjr  their  mitkto,  keep  them  out  of  idlamm 
that  ther  had  smwthing  to  do  in  this  worM  b 
or  a  epioning  frame.  Tins  SDcecsafid  edbit  at  coSpetathe  <fis- 
tribotioD  baa  enaUed  the  poor  to  paichase  batter  fitod  and  moiv  of 
it,  better  and  more  oontfortaUe  dotfaing,  baa  given  them  the  mnaM 
to  edocate  tbcii  duldrea,  and  has  raised  maiqr  &am  abject  laiiii  ij 
aod  despair  to  companuive  eooiftnt  and  ease.  It  has  ■'it—nltiH 
tiitift.  Ins  eooonraged  industry,  and  has  opened  a  way  to  better 
ags  when  none  ae«med  possible.  The  experinicntis  being  tried 
in  this  oouDtty,  and  there  seenw  to  be  no  good  reaaoo  mbj  it  sboold 

not  prove  soccie^dful.     It  will  lake  lime  to  leach  the  iiim the 

benefits  of  the  erBtem.  bat  time  wili  teach  lliem.  and  when  Ihqr 
have  once  learned  to  appieciale  its  advantages  tlie;  will  not  be 
ahiw  to  avail  IhenMelrea  of  tL 

Kot  loi^  tince  I  chanced  to  tie  in  a  New  Fjigianil  town  in  wUA 
it  k>cnted  a  large  cotton  mill,  owned  msinl;  in  Boston.  Tbe 
operatives  Kve  in  tioases  owned  b;  the  corporaiioD,  Uie  nnt  of 
illudi  is  deducted  ftom  their  monthly  pay.  Near  iij  is  a  store 
wfaldit  though  carried  on  under  a  ifiSereat  firm  name,  is  in  ntSSy 
the  propert3r  of  the  oopotation.  At  this  store  the  operatives  biqr 
maini;.  beeaoae  tbejr  can  bay  on  credit :  and  it  is  Ten:  safe  to  tnat 
then,  fin-  the  store  has  a  lieo  on  their  paj,  and  what  they  ow 
'■nMracted  from  their  moaiblr  pay  as  well  as  their  r«nL 
I  vstrndo'  that  they  know  nothing  uT  tfaiiftf    What  wonder  if  4 
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somethiieB  feel  that  society  is  banded  against  them,  determined  to 
keep  money  oat  of  tJieir  hands?  What  wonder  if  they  lose  heart 
when  illness  forces  them  to  lie  idle?  K,  instead  of  this,  they  had 
their  own  store,  at  which  they  paid  for  their  purchases  in  cash, 
knowii^  that  whatever  profits  aocmed  would  be  returned  to  them 
in  cash  in  proportion  to  their  purchases,  if  the  store  profits  which 
DOW  go  into  the  coffers  of  the  corporation  which  they  serve  went 
into  their  pockets,  — if,  in  a  word,  they  could  feel  that  they  were 
looked  upon  as  human  beings,  and  not  as  machines,  destined  only 
to  accomplish  the  largest  possible  work  for  the  least  possible  pay, 
even  that  being  still  fhrther  reduced  by  setting  up  a  store  and 
exacting  a  percentage  on  eveiy  purchase  made,  would  they  not  be 
better  members  of  society,  and  would  not  society  be  bettered  by 
tbe  diange  ?  What  has  been  done  can  be  done,  and  it  is  my  belief 
that  there  is  not  a  city  or  town  in  the  Union  in  whidi  cooperative 
distribution  on  the  equitable  basis  which  I  have  described,  and 
known  as  the  ^^  Rochdale  plan,"  cannot  be  inaugurated  with 
benefit  not  only  to  those  directly  concerned  but  to  the  community 
at  large. 


V.    COOPERATION  IN  ENGLAND. 

BT  JAHE8   SAMUELSON   (LIVBRPOOL,   BKOLAKD). 

(Bead  Friday,  September  12.) 

Comparatively  little  attention  is  paid  during  prosperous  times  to 
the  question  of  the  relative  shares  which  the  capitalist  and  the 
artisan  should  receive  out  of  their  joint  earnings ;  but  during  or 
after  a  long  period  of  depression  the  subject  becomes  a  **  burning'^ 
one,  and  perhaps  at  no  time  so  much  as  the  present  has  it  occupied 
the  earnest  attention  of  thoughtfhl  men. 

Each  side,  of  course,  takes  its  own  views  of  the  matter,  and 
those  views  are  moderate  or  extreme,  rational  or  visionary,  accord- 
ing to  the  education  or  disinterestedness  of  those  who  hold  them. 
Conmiunistic  leaders  hold  that  the  capitalist  merely  secures  his 
share  of  the  profits  of  hand  labor  by  superior  cunning,  coupled 
with  the  power  given  to  him  by  his  money ;  and  they  do  not  scruple 
to  avow  their  intention  to  change  all  that  by  the  ph^^ical  force  of 
numbers.  On  the  other  hand,  capitalists  by  divine  right  look  upon 
their  Laborers  pretty  much  as  they  do  on  their  horses,  and  often 
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bestow  more  thoughtM  care  upon  the  latter  than  tbey  clo  npon 
former.    Moderate  men  on  both  si<les  do  not  fail  to  sec  that  «l 
employer  or  employed  Datorally  seeks  to  do  the  best  he  as 
himself,  yet  it  ia  to  their  mutual  intereet  that  the  wheels  of 
should  run  smoothly  -,  and  even  the  men  who  go  out  on  etrike, 
the  maater  who  locks  out  his  employfe,  protests  that  it  U  a  mat 
of  sheer  necessity  ;  and  whichever  side  is  disturbed  by  the  reqi 
ments  of  the  other,  appeals  to  public  opiniou  to  witness  that  it  is 
not  to  be  blamed. 

Whoever  haa  watched  the  course  of  labor  disputes  ajid  the  pro- 
posed remedies,  for  some  years  past,  kuows  that  not  ouly  have 
disinterested  meu  sought  to  mcud  the  matter  as  it  now  stands,  but 
that  they  have  devised  means  to  put  the  whole  question  on  a  new 
basis  by  endeavoring  to  makv  the  laborer  as  far  as  ]>OBsible  a 
capitalist,  and  his  owu  employer.  In  this  matter  of  cooperative 
producing  companies,  and  industi'ial  partnerships,  I  have  had  a 
small  but  not  uninstructire  experience.  Let  me  nsrrnte  it  as  briefiy 
as  possible.  About  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  since,  during  a  strike 
in  the  building  trade,  I  wanted  some  work  performed,  and  found  it 
difQcult  to  get  it  done  tlirough  the  ordinary  chanucls.  In  coujuoo 
tion  with  a  friend,  an  able  surveyor  and  architect,  I  started 
Cooperative  Building  Company,  consisting  entirely  of  workingmen 
bricklayers,  masons,  joiners,  &c.  They  eommeuced  with  a  capital 
of  £400  ($2,000)  and  having  selected  a  person  as  managing  director 
who  had  been  a  journeyman  bricklayer,  and  had  managed  to  obtain 
good  technical  instruction  in  his  trade,  they  pros[>ered  for  some 
time.  Partly  through  the  work  wliich  I  gave  them,  or  which  was 
obtained  for  Ibem  by  my  friend,  they  succeeded  in  trebling  their 
capital.  When  they  had  about  £1,200  (Sti.OOO),  and  seemed  fairly 
afloat,  we  left  them  to  their  own  devices ;  but  very  soon  I  had  to 
interfere  to  prevent  tbem  from  taking  a  railway  contract  of  £20,000 
or  £30,000,  which  was  far  beyond  their  means  of  accomplisLmeut. 
Then  I  heard  of  complaints  against  the  nianngiug  director ;  the  men 
brought  accusations  against  him  and  he  against  tbem.  Whoever 
may  have  been  to  blame,  in  a  few  months  their  capital  was  onc^ 
more  reduced  to  about  £400,  and  in  order  to  save  that  we  advised 
them  to  wind  up,  which  was  done  accordingly. 

The  second  case  was  rather  different.  I  was  the  managing  direc- 
tor of  a  manufacturing  concern  which  was  very  prosperous.  Our 
capital  was  held  in  £50  shares,  and  I  induced  my  co-directors  to 
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let  me  try  the  following  experiment :  as  a  reward  to  onr  men  who 
had  been  with  us  over  twelve  months,  we  allotted  to  sudi  as  we  felt 
we  could  admit  as  partners,  one  share  each.  Without  lowering 
their  wages,  which  were  the  highest  in  the  trade,  we  credited  each 
man  ten  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  his  wages  annually,  and 
endorsed  the  sum  upon  the  back  of  his  share.  On  so  much  he 
leceived  the  same  dividend  as  the  other  shareholders,  and  as  soon 
as  his  share  was  fbUy  paid  up  he  became  entitled  to  a  vote.  The 
Companies'  Acts  of  1862-7  enabled  us  to  do  this  by  special  resolu- 
tion. To  the  men  whom  we  could  not  safely  trust  with  shares, 
such  as  casual  laborers,  we  also  gave  ten  per  cent,  premium  in 
cash.  Now  for  the  result.  About  twenty-two  shares  were  allotted 
to  as  many  men  during  the  first  year  or  two,  and  more  afterwards, 
but  when  I  left  the  company,  some  years  afterwards,  only  three 
men  held  shares,  viz. :  the  day  foreman,  the  night  foreman,  and 
the  chief  millwright.  The  remaining  shares,  under  one  plea  or 
another,  were  turned  into  cash  by  the  men,  either  by  sale  to  persons 
who  brought  them  to  us  for  liquidation,  or  by  direct  appeal  to  us  to 
boy  them ;  some  very  urgent  want  of  the  holder  being  usually  the 
excuse  for  selling  the  share.  In  both  the  attempts  which  I  have 
made,  therefore,  to  promote  codperative  production  by  working- 
men,  I  have  failed ;  and,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  I 
have  not  heard  of  any  undertakings  of  that  kind  which  have  been 
permanently  successfbl  in  my  country,  although  they  have  succeeded 
better  elsewhere  in  Europe.  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  companies 
for  distribution,  such  as  stores,  &c.,  for  those  have  been  in  many 
cases  not  only  ver}-  successful  as  trading  establishments,  but  they 
have  conferred  immense  benefits  on  their  customers. 

I  attribute  the  cause  of  failure  in  the  class  of  concerns  to  which 
I  have  referred  to  want  of  providence,  and  imperfect  education  of 
the  working  classes ;  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  want  of  chivalry  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  emplo^^ed  by  their  fellow  workingmen  to 
manage  their  concerns.  I  have  always  found  that  the  men  who  cry 
out  the  loudest  for  equality,  are  the  sternest  tyrants  when  they 
become  employers ;  and  that  they  suddenly  discover  that  brains  and 
wealth  can  always  command  and  control  labor.  But  I  have  Ml 
confidence  in  the  ultimate  success  of  codperative  manufacturing 
concerns,  which,  I  may  add,  are  looked  upon  without  jealousy  by 
oar  emplo^'ers,  who  wish  the  men  to  have  some  of  the  experience 
of  the  capitalist  and  employer. 
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M<?anwhile,  I  think  the  present  mode  of  regulating  the  value  i 
lafxir  by  the  negotiatioDS  of  well-organized  Unions  of  men,  and 
of  employers,  is  the  beat  that  can  be  deriswl.  It  woulil  Tie  pre- 
Bumptuous  in  me  to  express  any  decided  opinion  as  to  the  working 
of  the  system  in  this  country.  Although,  I  have  given  it  considcr- 
able  attention  sint-e  my  arrival  here,  my  stay  has  been  very  short 
and  I  hope  still  to  learn  much  before  returning  home,  bnt  certain 
(acts  have  pressed  themselves  upon  my  tiotic*.  Yon  seem  here  to 
consider  your  Unions  of  men  as  mere  agencies  for  promoting 
strikes.  Many  of  our  Trades'  Unions  no  doubt  act  unwisely  in 
labor  disputes,  and  so  do  the  leaders  of  the  Employers'  Unions, 
which  are  increasing  in  number  every  year,  but  it  would  be  easy 
to  prove  that  in  very  many  cases  the  existence  of  Unions  in  cer- 
tain trades  has  prevented  strikes,  for  it  has  enabled  the  Council 
of  Employers  to  meet  and  discuss  differenoes  with  their  men ; 
whereas,  tmder  the  old  system,  one  man  or  a  small  olique  could  set 
&  whole  trade  by  the  ears  without  responsibility,  and  the  permanent 
settlement  of  the  dispute  was  olten  as  troublesome  as  the  strike 
Itself. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  the  tone  of  bitter  hostility  which  is  adopted  to- 
wards Trades"  Unions  over  here,  and  the  readiness  with  which 
employers  listen  to  the  aiTer-dinner  gossip  of  some  of  our  mauu- 
filcturers  who  visit  thb  country ;  and  I  regret  it,  because  I  think 
Trades'  Unions,  both  of  employere  and  men,  will  have  a  verj-  con- 
siderable development  in  this  country,  and  your  nation  wiU  have  to 
make  the  best  of  them  as  we  have  done,  and  to  adapt  them  to 
your  changing  requirements,  and  to  the  conditions  of  your  labor 
market.  Let  me,  however,  conclude  tliese  few  desultory  observations 
by  once  more  distinctly  stating  that  I  express  no  opinion  on  the 
management  and  aims  of  your  Unions,  as  they  exist  at  present. 
I  shall  probably  learn  more  about  Uiem  before  leaving  the  cotmtry, 
and  I  can  only  exi)res8  the  hope  that  as  they  develop,  they  may 
confer  benefits  upon  the  working  classes  without  exciting  the 
animosity  of  the  employers  of  labor.  The  same  remnrks  apply  to 
the  Masters'  Associations,  as  they  are  termed  with  us,  the  existence 
of  which  (when  it  is  not  abused)  exercises  a  very  wholesome  in- 
fluence npon  the  course  of  trade  and  manufactures.  In  controlling 
the  action  of  the  Meu's  Unions,  and  helping  to  fix  an  equita 
rate  of  wages. 
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I.  EXTRADITION. 

BT  PROF.   SHELDON  AMOS,  OF  LOHDOH,  XMO. 

(Bead  September  7, 1877.) 

It  18  not  surprisiDg  that  the  subject  of  the  claim  of  a  State  in  the 
temtoij  of  which  a  crime  has  been  committed,  to  the  surrender  of 
the  accused  at  the  hands  of  the  State,  to  the  territory  of  which  he 
has  escaped,  should  be  a  matter  peculiarly  apt  to  generate  heated 
and  often  anxious  controversy.  The  subject  is  most  usually  dis- 
coased  when  the  circumstances  of  some  special  case  are  involved. 
National  susceptibilities  and  personal  sympathies  are  aroused.  The 
actual  condition  of  the  facts  and  of  the  law  are  soon  hopelessly  im- 
plicated with  dreams  of  fhture  or  speculative  reforms.  The  happiest 
Bdation  is  reached  by  an  astute  diplomatic  compromise,  or  by  the 
escape  of  the  prisoner  from  the  hands  of  the  claimants  on  both 
aides.  On  these  grounds,  there  are  the  strongest  reasons  for  dis- 
cussing, when  opportunity  offers,  the  principles  on  which  the 
extradition  of  fiigitive  prisoners  must,  in  modem  times,  be  based, 
without  being  under  the  necessity  of  adverting  to  the  illustration 
supplied  by  a  critical  and  yet  undecided  case.  The  following  con- 
siderations will,  it  is  hoped,  prepare  the  way  for  a  clear  enunciation 
of  such  principles  of  an  Extradition  policy,  as  alone  are  admissible 
between  the  States  of  the  modem  world. 

I.  The  need  for  the  extradition  of  Aigitive  prisoners  springs  from 
the  distribution  of  civilized  mankind  into  separate  nationalities. 
These  nationalities  have,  by  their  inherent  nature,  definite  and 
ascertainable  relationships  to  territories  and  to  persons.  Each 
nationality,  taken  by  itself,  at  a  definite  epoch,  represents  a  group 
of  determinate  persons  permanently  associated  with  an  assigned 
portion  of  the  earth's  territory,  and  possessing  a  governmental, 
l^al  and  social  organization,  the  product  of  its  own  historical 
vicissitudes,  and  more  or  less  conducive  to  its  stability  and  moral 
development.  It  is  irrelevant  here  to  inquire  into  the  general 
historical  antecedents  which  have  brought  about  the  existing  dis- 
tribution, for  purposes  of  national  independence,  of  the  earth's 
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I  -popobtion  sad  territory.    It  is  oeedlen  bo  eoaadet  to  what  e 

m  distiEbulioai  as  U  exists,  is  beneficul,  or  tliie  reverse,  or  how 
■  H  mmt  be  acceptMl  as  final,  or  most  be  treated  as  open  to 

'  {adeAntte  cfaai^ea  In  the  fkHim.  It  ia  aatBaeat  Ut  notiee  and  accept 
the  tact  that  bH  modem  policj  proceeds,  and  most  proceed,  on  the 
bjpotbesis  that  the  lining  world  of  haraaD  beings  is  dtetriboted  into 
Aettnct  groups  of  persous,  plaoe«,  laws,  and  institntioas,  firm]; 

I  and  permanentljr  associated  together.     Another  inportaat,  ohrions 

I  bet,  ahnoftt  inrolTed,  indeed,  in  the  mere  statement  of  the  [>reTions 
one,  ia  that  the  degree  and  type  of  dt'itlzation,  forms  of  gorem- 
nent,  I^al  and  social  peculiarities,  of  each  group  may,  and  do, 
differ  widely  from  those  of  any  and  every  other  group. 

All  the  problems  of  E.xtra(litioD  arise  oat  of  the  conflict  of  the 
claims  of  the  several  national  gronps,  as  among  tbemselves,  brought 
about  by  that  intennixtnre  of  some  of  their  elements,  which  the 
modem  facilities  of  intercourse  and  locomotion  renders  increasingly 
common.  A  dtizen  owing  a  life-long  or  temporary  allegiance  to  a 
particular  State,  commits  a  crime  in  its  territory,  which  instantly 
renders  him  amenable  to  its  tribunals.  He  betakes  himself  to  tbc 
territory  of  another  State,  with  another  form  of  government,  other 
mannera,  laws,  iDstitutions,  and  becomes,  during  his  residence,  at 
least  for  many  puri)03es,  a  citizen  of  that  State,  Is  he  still,  in  the 
view  of  both  States,  amenable  to  the  tribunals  of  the  Stnte  fh>in 
which  he  has  fled?  If  so  amenable,  by  what  political  or  legal 
machinery  can  the  claim  to  jurisdiction  be  enforced?  By  what 
precautions  can  the  claims  of  innocent  persona  wrongAilty  snspected, 
and  the  interests  of  State  independence  and  of  general  political 
development  be  effectually  protected  ?  These  are  the  leading 
questions  presented,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  facts  of  national- 
ity, as  before  expounded,  supply,  both  in  theory'  and  practice,  the 
answer  to  them. 

n.  The  fact  of  nationality  exhibits  itself,  in  relation  .to  the 
present  topic,  under  three  prominent  forms:  First,  (1)  Every 
State  has  certain  permanent  relations  to  its  own  citizens,  and 
oertun  temporary  relations  to  the  citizens  of  other  States  tempo- 
rarily sojourning  in  its  territorj-.  Secondly,  (2)  Each  State  has, 
at  a  definite  time,  a  political  constitution,  which  may  be  of  any 
shade  of  goodness  or  badness,  and  which  may  differ  at  any  point, 
or  at  all  points,  fi'om  that  of  any  other  State.  Thirdly,  (3)  The 
legal  and  judicial  system,  the  nomenclature  of  offences,  and  the 
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moral  code  found  in  different  States,  though  doubtless  always 
lyproximating,  nevertheless  exhibit  the  greatest]  disparity  and 
Tiriety. 

(1)  It  may  be  assumed  that  there  is  a  transparent  oonyenience 
in  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  the  locus  in  quo  to  criminal 
jnrisdiction.  The  facility  of  summoning  witnesses,  and  of  investi- 
gsting,  if  need  be,  t^e  material  surroundings  of  the  offence,  as  well 
18  the  importance  of  directly  associating  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  heard  most  of  the  crime  the  fact  of  its  judicial  retribution, 
stroi^y  reconmiend  this  doctrine,  though  it  mi^t  perhaps  be 
advantageously  supplemented  by  another  doctrine,  to  the  effect  that 
a  crime  is  always  triable,  if  circumstances  seem  to  recommend  it, 
in  the  oountry  of  which  the  accused  is  a  citizen,  as  well  as  in  that 
in  which  the  crime  was  committed.  Some  such  doctrine,  if  gener- 
aUy  adapted,  would  give  satisfaction  to  those  States  which,  as 
tiungs  are,  are  reluctant  to  extradite  their  own  citizens,  while  it 
would  afford  a  sufficient  guarantee  against  impunity  being  achieved 
hy  the  mere  fact  of  crossing  a  territorial  border  or  sea. 

Tlie  fkct  of  a  sort  of  competition  sometimes  presenting  itself 
between  the  claims  of  a  State  of  which  a  fugitive  from  justice  is  a 
permanent  citizen,  and  the  claims  of  a  State  in  the  territory  of 
niiicfa  he  is  a  transitory  resident,  or  between  the  claims  of  two 
States  in  the  territory  of  each  of  which  he  has  been  only  a  transi- 
tory resident,  has  been  Mly  illustrated  by  the  well-known  diplo- 
matic differences,  which  have  recently,  in  reference  to  this  subject, 
characterized  the  relations  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
Apart  frt>m  all  controversy  as  to  the  proper  interpretation  of  a 
special  treaty,  or  to  the  rule  of  international  law  in  the  absence  of  a 
treaty,  and  to  which  a  treaty,  when  made,  must  be  understood 
tacitly  to  refer,  it  does  not  appear  how  a  State  called  upon  to  sur- 
render a  ftigitive  temporarily  resident  in  its  territory,  need,  or 
ought,  before  consenting  to  the  surrender,  to  concern  itself  with 
the  past  life  and  criminal  liabilities  of  the  accused.  There  may  be 
good  grounds  for  demanding  transparent  bona  fides  in  the  govern- 
ment which  claims  the  surrender ;  and  an  apparent  intention  to  use 
tiie  offence  allied  as  the  ground  of  extradition,  merely  by  way  of 
a  cloak  to  ulterior  proceedings,  would  be  inconsistent  with  such 
bona  fides.  But  to  transfer  the  easy  and  beneficial  working  of  an 
extradition  policy  by  attempting  to  shelter  a  fugitive  against  all  his 
earlier  liabilities,  is  to  confuse  the  transient  relation  which  a  State 
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has  towards  those  nho  are  availing  tlieius«lves  of  its  bosptta 
with  the  pemtaneot  ties  which  exist  between  a  Slate  mud  its  sab- 
Jects.  There  may,  indeed,  according  to  Ibis  statement  ortfac  rase, 
be  some  pretext  for  the  shield  which  a  State  called  upoD  to  sur- 
reoder  its  own  subjects,  feela  disposed  to  throw  over  their  proviooa 
lives  in  other  conntiies.  Bnt.  even  if  this  amount  of  protacttoo 
were  theoretically  jnatifiable  from  one  point  of  view,  any  security 
against  the  conscqacDces  of  critnG,  or  impediment  to  the  ^ectivc 
administration  of  justice  throughout  the  world,  is  counter  to  the 
demands  of  an  enligbtcned  international  policy. 

There  b  yet  another  question,  in  the  answer  to  which  the  Uiooreti- 
cal  relationship  of  a  State  to  its  own  citizens,  and  to  the  citizens  of 
other  States  temporarily  resident  on  its  soil,  is  concerned, — thai  is, 
the  right  and  dut>'  of  Extradition  in  the  absence  of  express  treaty 
I  ^gagement.  This  subject  has  been  much  discussed  by  jurists, 
Bod  a  great  weight  of  authority  ia  to  be  found  on  either  side  of  the 
argument.  The  question  is  not,  perha[>s,  of  a  very  practical  kind. 
because,  on  either  view,  the  convenience  or  necessity  of  making 
clear  and  delinite  arrangements  for  the  details  or  an  luxtradition 
policy  is  BO  obvious  that,  even  were  treaties  superfluous,  they 
would  generally  be  resorted  to  ;  and,  therefore,  where  they  do  not 
exist,  it  might  safely  be  presumed  a  policy  of  Extradition  was,  ou 
some  special  grounds,  not  acceptable.  Nevertheless,  in  the  course 
of  interpreting  treaties,  or  providing  for  points  omitted  by  the 
language  of  treaties,  it  may  make  some  difierencc  whether  it  is 
held  that  an  extrodiUon  policy  is  presumptively  favored  by  law  or 
the  reverse.  Keeping  in  %-iew  the  relations  of  a  State  to  those 
usually  found  in  its  territory  as  well  as  its  own  citizens,  these  rela- 
tions must  be  understood  in  a  sense  which  subordinates  them  lo  the 
welfare  of  the  State  as  a  whole  ;  and  this  welfare  is  best  promoted 
by  a  policy  which  at  once  discourages  fugitive  criminals  from 
abroa<l  betaking  thcmeelves  to  its  territory,  and  places  impediments 
in  the  way  of  criminals  at  home  escaping  from  justice.  Thus,  on 
the  hypoUicsis  that  States  understand  their  own  interests,  and  are 
disposed  to  combine  with  one  another  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
a  common  interest,  it  must  be  held  that  a  policy  of  Extradition  is 
presumably  favored  by  law.  It  remains  to  be  seen  upon  what 
grounds  certain  notable  exceptions  are  imported  into  this  gouei 
doctrine. 

(2)  The  fact  of  Nationality,  it  was  seen,   implies  that  en 
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State  has  a  distinct  political  constitation  of  any  shade  of  goodness 
or  badness,  and  that,  as  this  constitution  may  differ  widely,  at  any 
moment,  from  that  of  any  other  State,  so  it  is  capable  of  under- 
going any  amount  and  kind  of  change  for  the  better  or  for  the 
wone.  Modem  political  science  points  to  the  conclusion  that,  on 
the  whole,  political  improvement  is  best  achieved  by  independent 
effortg  within  a  State,  however  long  and  difficult  those  efforts  must 
be,  rather  than  by  external  pressure  or  interference  fh>m  without. 
Thus  it  is  a  well  recognized  rule  of  public  international  morality, 
that  States  are  neither  entitled  to  encourage  revolutionary  enter- 
prises within  each  other's  borders,  nor  are  bound  actively  to  prevent 
them.  The  limits  of  the  duty  of  a  State  towards  a  friendly  Grovem- 
ment,  on  the  one  hand,  and  towards  individual  insurgents  against 
it,  on  the  other,  are  hard  to  fix ;  inasmuch,  as  a  conflict  seems  to 
arise  between  the  claims  of  international  comity  and  of  humanity. 
Suffice  it,  that  the  limits  are  not  as  yet  sharply  assigned,  either  by 
poblic  morality  or  by  law.  Any  way,  it  is  everywhere  recognized 
that,  though  for  national  purposes  it  may  be  politic  to  handle  the 
iosorgent  as  the  most  noxious  of  criminals ;  for  international  pur- 
pose, he  must  be  regarded  as  no  criminal  at  all.  This,  of  course, 
sopposes  that  the  political  offence  is  not  accompanied  by  ordinary 
criminal  acts,  or  that  indulgence  is  not  sought  for  ordinary  crimi- 
Dtl  acts  merely  prompted  by  a  political  motive.  The  position  of  a 
State,  called  upon  to  surrender  a  prisoner  accused  of  an  offence, 
which  is  only  artificial!}'  designated  a  crime  in  order  to  establish 
the  political  institutions  of  another  State,  is  that  the  alleged  crime 
is  unknown  to  the  public  international  conscience,  and  may,  in  the 
sequel,  be  confessed  everjwhere  to  have  been  an  act,  or  link  in  a 
chain  of  acts,  of  heroic  patriotism. 

(3)  The  fact  of  distinctness  in  nationalities,  again,  besides 
implying  variety  in  forms  and  merits  in  the  matter  of  government, 
ftirther  involves  variety  in  the  character  of  legal  systems,  and  of 
types  and  degrees  of  general  civilization.  The  mere  difference  of 
language  may  render  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  denote  what  is 
identically  the  same  offence  in  the  legal  phraseology  of  two  different 
countries.  There  are  hardly  any  two  countries  in  which,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  punishment  of  death,  the  punishments  for  the 
same  crime  are  precisely  the  same.  Great,  and  in  some  cases  the 
greatest,  variety  exists  in  the  nature  of  the  preliminary  measures 
on  which  a  formal  judicial  investigation  is  founded,  and  probabl}' 
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n.  GRADUATE  COURSES,  AT  LAW  SCHOOLS* 

BT  FBOF.    0IMBON  B.   BALDWDT,   OF  TALK  COLLBOX. 

(Read  at  Saratoga,  September  6, 1877.) 

The  ordinary  course  of  study  at  American  Law  Schools  occupies 
ftom  one  to  two  academic  years,  or  from  eight  to  eighteen  months. 
Few  will  deny  that  to  lengthen  the  period  of  attendance  wonld  add 
modi  to  its  value.  It  is  desirable,  I  think,  that  legal  studies 
dMmld  be  conmienced  at  the  Law  School;  bat,  wherever  com- 
nenced,  the  first  weeks,  if  not  months,  must  be  largely  spent  in 
giining  acquaintance  with  the  terminology  of  the  science.  Until 
thiB  is  accomplished,  much  of  the  clearest  lecture  or  treatise  will 
be  mere  jargon.  So  long  as  one  pursuing  any  brandi  of  knowl- 
edge is  receiving  new  ideas,  expressed  in  part  in  new  words,  the 
dfort  of  the  mind  to  recall  the  meaning  of  these  words,  as  they 
Boddenly  strike  the  ear  or  eye,  or  perhaps  to  guess  it  fW>m  the 
context,  must  cause  continual  breaks,  and  make  progress  slow  and 
nnoertain.  The  school-boy,  who  derives  hardly  any  definite  ideas 
from  his  Euclid,  when  first  read  over,  may  find  it  all  plain  and 
detr,  on  review.  The  law-student  must  meet,  at  the  outset,  a 
throng  of  legal  conceptions  and  expressions,  belonging  to  a  new 
world  of  thought,  which,  as  they  come  crowding  in  upon  his  mind. 
Jostling  and  thrusting  aside  one  another,  will  often  flit  away  like 
shadows,  half  remembered.  Nor  will  the  reality  of  form,  which 
they  will  begin  to  assume,  as  they  are  brought  again  and  again 
before  his  eyes,  fVom  different  points  of  view,  be  all  his  gain. 
Familiarity  with  them,  and  with  the  lines  and  modes  of  thought 
porsaed  in  legal  investigations,  seems  to  quicken  the  receptive 
Realties,  and  give  peculiar  energy  to  the  power  of  apprehension. 
Eveiy  idea  acquired  is  precisely  of  the  kind  to  aid  one  most  in 
scqoiring  more,  and  more  readily. 

Unless,  then,  the  law-student  has  a  mind  well  disciplined  by 
previous  studies  of  a  somewhat  similar  character,  I  do  not  think 
that  I  overstate  it  in  saying  that  he  will  gain  twice  as  much  in  his 
second  month  at  the  Law  School,  as  in  his  first,  and  almost  twice 
ss  much  in  his  second  year,  as  in  his  first. 

And  even  to  those  who  come  best  prepared,  and  who  apply  them, 
selves  to  their  work  with  the  most  fidelity,  how  little  of  law  can 
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be  taught  in  but  two  years !  They  will  do  well,  if  they 
familiar  nith  ite  outlines,  and  learn  the  sources  to  which  to  go  ftir 
fuller  information ;  excellently,  if  they  add  to  thi§  the  power 
clearly  to  apprehend  and  state  a  legal  proposition,  and  to  give  not 
simply  answers,  but  reasons  for  the  answers,  to  legal  questions  of 
the  simpler  kind.  The  instruction  given  most  be  nuuoly  eletnen- 
t&ry.    It  must  touch  upon  many  fields,  and  cover  none. 

But  the  ditSculties  in  the  way  of  lengtheniog  the  term  of  study 
are  very  great. 

A  large  majority  of  American  law-stndents  are  the  sons  of  meo 
in  very  moderate  circumstances,  and  uot  a  few  are.  in  fact,  sop- 
porting  themselves  by  their  own  labor,  of  head  or  band,  during  the 
very  time  in  which  they  are  acquiring  their  profession.  To  sudi, 
two  years'  residence  at  a  Law  School,  away  IVom  home,  seems  tlie 
extreme  limit  of  their  ability  ;  and  of  the  few,  whose  means  an 
greater,  a  considerable  part  have  already  spent  eight  or  teu  years 
in  preparing  for  and  acquiring  collegiate  education ;  and,  anxious 
to  get  out  into  the  aotive  work  of  life,  are  impatient  of  every 
month's  de-lay. 

From  these  causes,  nothwithstanding  the  general  policy  of  our 
Law  Schools  to  advise  students  to  remain  beyond  the  minimum 
period  required,  before  applying  for  their  degrees,  and  to  hold  out 
special  inducements  for  doing  so,  few  are  ever  found  in  att«ndaiioe 
after  the  second  year. 

Nearly  forty  years  ago.  an  attempt  was  made,  at  the  Yale  Law 
School,  to  organize  classes  for  advanced  studies  in  Juris  prudence. 
A  six  mouths'  course  of  lectures  wns  prepared,  and  another 
promised  if  a  class  of  twenty  should  be  formed  to  atteud  it ; 
but  the  twenty  were  not  to  be  found,  and  the  whole  scheme  was 
'  soon  abandoned,  for  want  not  of  teachers,  but  of  hearers.  Similar 
attempts,  and  with  similar  results,  have  probably  been  made  else- 
where. No  man,  indi-cd,  can  he  long  an  instructor  in  a  Law 
School,  and  have  any  love  for  his  work,  without  longiug  to  lead 
his  pupils,  beyond  the  rudiments  of  his  science,  into  the  examina- 
tion of  special  fields  of  inquiry,  in  the  hope  of  making  them,  in 
souie  moasuic,  masters  of  at  least  one  branch  of  study. 

In  ]-]urope.  tho  sj'stem  of  legal  education  has  always  been  such 
as  hi  demand  moR-  time  than  has  been  generally  accorded  to  it 
in  America.  It  has  also  demanded  more  of  what  wo  call  acbolar- 
flhip.     Law  has  been   tanght  a.s  a  recogulzed   branch  of  liberal 
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knowledge,  and  in  close  connection  with  instraction  in  the  ordi- 
naiy  arts  and  sciences ;  or,  as  a  means  of  serving  the  State,  and  so 
in  a  manner  prescribed  by  public  authority. 

The  term    of  study  at  the  Roman  Law  Schools,  under  the 

empire,  it  will  be  remembered,   was  five  years,  and  so  lightly 

esteemed  were  the  acquisitions  of  the  first  year,  that  the  students 

were  then  called  dupondii^  or,  as  we  might  say,  two-penny  fellows, 

until  Justinian  gave  them  a  Ibss  uncomplimentary  name,  when  he 

sabstituted  his  own  Institutes  as  their  text-book,  in  place  of  the 

Commentaries  of  Gaius.    The  importance  to  the  public  interests  of 

httiiig  a  well-read  Bar,  as  viewed  by  the  emperors,  is  well  shown 

bj  the  careftil  directions  given  by  Justinian,  in  the  preface  to  the 

Digest,  to  those  Professors  of  Law  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 

We  know  what  universal  attention,  upon  the  revival  of  learning, 
WIS  du'ected  to  the  study  of  law.  Thousands  of  students  flocked 
to  Bok)gna,  where  the  canon  law  was  taught  in  six  years,  the  civil 
in  eight ;  but  these  terms  of  study  were  shortened,  as  other 
branches  of  knowledge  b^an  to  come  into  greater  prominence, 
proficiency  in  which  was  considered  as  equivalent  to  a  novitiate 
k  law. 

In  modem  Europe,  we  may  say  generally,  that  legal  studies,  to 
receive  academic  honors,  or  public  approval,  muSt  either  include  or 
be  preceded  by  a  liberal  education  ;  such  as  is  given  by  a  college 
or  gymnasium.  Their  Universities  ordinarily  grant  no  degree  in 
tbe  faculty  of  law,  except  to  those  who  have  previously  received, 
or  have  proved  themselves  entitled  to,  one  in  the  faculty  of  letters, 
tfts,  or  sciences. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  Great  Britain  the  Law  School  system  has 
found  no  favor ;  and  that  the  Universities  afford  but  an  indiflferent 
flobstitute.  These  teach  law  as  it  was,  rather  than  as  it  is ;  pre- 
senting it  from  the  historical  point  of  view,  and  leaving  its  present 
tnd  practical  form  to  be  learned  elsewhere,  at  a  later  period. 

At  Cambridge,  certainly,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  does  not 
necessarily  impart  any  greater  familiarity  with  them,  than  does  that 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  There  is  an  Annual  Examination  upon  Law 
and  History,  open  to  all  students  who  have  kept  a  certain  number 
oi  terms ;  and  whoever  passes  this  "  Law  and  History  Tripos," 
with  honors,  receives  either  the  degree  of  LL.  B.,  or  of  A.  B., 
at  his  option.  The  examination  papers  are  such  as  to  require  a 
good  knowledge  of  Roman  Law,  and  of  the  Latin  language,  con- 
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one  year's  additional  stady,  either  there  or  elsewhere,  will  be 
reqaired. 

The  result  of  these  experiments  will  be  watched  with  great 
interest.  It  is,  probably,  not  expected  that  any  large  proportion 
of  the  stndents  will  actually  remain  at  the  School  during  more 
than  two  years ;  but  the  third  year,  wherever  spent,  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  found  of  substantial  value. 

An  obvious  inconvenience  is  that  of  deferring  the  final  examina- 
tion until  a  year  after  the  student  has  left  the  School,  as  is  likely 
to  he  the  case  with  most.  To  keep  it  thus  hanging  over  his  head, 
a  constant  source  of  anxiety,  the  more  dreaded  as  time  goes  on, 
wlU  not  be  favorable  to  the  cahn  processes  of  rumination  and 
asnmilation,  which  would  be  no  small  part  of  the  natura.  work  of 
ncfa  a  year,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  result  in  a  res<Mrt  to 
t«  cnunming.r 

In  this  respect,  the  new  plan  is  a  departure  fix>m  the  principle 
upon  which  modem  educators  have  been  —  in  this  country,  at  least, 
generally  agreed:  that  examinations  should  be  as  frequent  as 
po886ible,  in  order  to  make  special  preparation  for  them,  as  far  as 
may  be,  unnecessary  or  impossible. 

In  ^*  cranmiing,"  men  learn  not  what  they  wish  to  remember  for 
its  own  sake,  not  what  they  expect  to  remember,  at  all,  perhaps^ 
a  year  afterwards ;  but  what  they  think  their  instructors  will  be 
apt  to  ask  them.  They  find  themselves  engaged  in  an  ignoble 
attempt  to  puzzle  out  the  favorite  definitions  or  phrases  of  this  or 
that  Professor,  the  habit  of  his  mind,  the  chances  of  his  askings 
tlua  year,  the  same  line  of  questions  which  he  asked  a  3*ear  or  two 
ago ;  and  they  feel  themselves  degraded  by  the  efibrt. 

It  would  seen  to  me,  therefore,  as  if  there  were  danger  that  this 
oew  system  would  elevate  the  final  examination  into  undue  import- 
ance, and  give  a  perfimctor}'  character  to  the  studies  of  the  year 
or  two  preceding  it.  Matthew  Arnold,  in  his  ^^  Higher  Schools 
and  Universities  in  Germany,"  has  occasion  to  contrast  the  Eng- 
lish plan  of  relpng  upon  final  examinations,  as  the  sole  test  of 
University  work,  unfavorably  with  that  pursued,  or  favored  on  the 
Continent,  as  tending  to  foster  a  mechanical  spirit  of  drudgery  among 
details.  Ater  quoting  Laboulaye's  remark  in  regard  to  the  Austrian 
plan  (which  he  thinks  not  like  the  English,  in  this  respect),  —  ^^lio^ 
pays  k  examens,  T  Autriche,  est  prdcisement  celui  dans  lequel  on 
ne  travaille  pas,"  he  adds  in  his  strong  way,  ^^  I  do  not  say  that 
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in  countries  like  Austria  and  England,  where  there  is  so  little  real 
love  for  tbe  tilings  of  the  miutl,  examinations  may  not  be  a  pro- 
t^ctiou  from  something  worse.  All  I  say,  is,  that  a  love  fur 
tilings  of  tbe  mind  is  what  we  want,  and  that  examioatioog  vill 
never  give  it." 

There  ia  Janger  also  that  to  prolong  the  necessary  term  of  stodj 
at  a  Law  School,  will  lessen  the  number  of  stndents.  Other  ttungs 
being  equal,  those  schools  requiring  the  shorteat  period  of  attend- 
anee  always  have  Iwen  and  always  will  be  generally  preferteii. 
Many,  too  many,  go  to  a  Law  School  mainly  because,  by  statute  or 
rale  of  Court,  il«  graduates  can  secure  odmiasion  to  tbe  Bar  a 
year  or  two  earlier  than  those  who  study  in  private  otiices.  Take 
away  this  motive,  and  you  take  away  the  meu. 

IVithout  dwelling  flirther  on  the  plan  thus  adopted  at  Camhridge 
and  BoetoD.  let  me  turn  to  that  which,  at  the  same  time,  was  pat 
on  trial  at  New  Haven. 

There,  the  minimuvi  period  of  attendanee,  required  of  candi- 
dates for  the  Bachelor's  degree,  has  not  been  lengthened;  but 
higher  d^reea  are  offered  to  those  who  remain  at  the  School  for 
one  or  two  years  more,  to  pursue  a  newly-arranged  coarse  of 
advanced  studies.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  this  gradnate 
course,  the  degree  of  Master  of  Law  (M.  L.)  may  be  given;  at 
the  end  of  tbe  last  year,  thnl  of  Ductor  of  Civil  Law  (D.  C-  L.)- 

These  are  somewhat  high  sounding  titles,  and  novel  ones,  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  but  they  have  long  been  awarded  in 
course,  abroad,  and  ordinarily  on  no  harder  terms.  The  Doctor's 
degree,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  which  was  awarded, 
in  the  faculty  of  law,  at  the  older  Universities.  It  was  given  at 
Bolt^na,  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century. 

At  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  it  is  given  in  course,  a  certain  length 
of  time  after  the  Bachelor'a  degree  has  been  obtained,  and  snb- 
stantially  without  any  further  proof  of  legal  or  literary  attaiomente. 

The  candidates  need  only  pay  the  fees,  present  a  satisfac- 
tory thesis,  and,  at  Cambridge,  pass  a  nominal,  oral  examina- 
tion of  an  hour's  length.  No  residence  at  the  University  is 
required ;  and,  at  Oxford,  tbe  candidate,  if  a  resident  of  any  British 
Colony,  need  not  even  be  present  to  read  his  thesis,  or  receive  his 
degree. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Law  is  given,  in  the  same  way,  at 
Cambridge  to  Bachelors  of  Laws  of  three  years'  standing ;  and  to 
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WRj  Btflheton  of  Arts  vho  passed  a  satisfacioiy  eiuiiiixiation  for 
tlidr  degree  in  tiie  ^*  Law  and  Histoiy  Tnpcm"  or,  who  may  pass 
m  special  examination  upon  the  Conunentaries  of  Gains,  and  tbe 
last  Tolnme  of  Biackstone'a  Commentaries. 

The  Doctor^s  degree  is,  at  Oxford,  that  of  D.  C.  L.,  (given  fire 
jears  after  that  of  B.  C.  L.)  ;  at  Cambridge,  LL.  D.,  (given  ei§^ 
yean  after  that  of  LL.  B.). 

At  the  University  of  London,  the  degree  is  LL.  D.,  and  is 
awarded  atdj  wq^on  a  strict  examination ;  which,  if  the  candidate 
is  less  than  thirty  years  old,  cannot  be  had  nntil  two  years  after 
Us  taking  that  of  LL.  B. ;  and  this,  in  tnm,  is  given  only.to  ttiose 
libo  have  been,  for  at  least  a  year.  Bachelors  of  Arts. 

At  the  University  of  Paris,  the  DocUnt's  degree  may  be  applied 
ffx  one  year  after  receiving  the  Bachelor's.  The  poiod  of  study 
leqaired  for  the  latter  is  three  years. 

lliree  years  is  also  the  ordinary  term  of  residence  for  candidates 
iv  the  Doctorate  in  Law  (J.  U.  D.),  at  the  Grerman  Universities. 

Although  these  degrees  have,  I  believe,  never  befi»e  been 
gmnted  in  course  by  any  American  University,  one  quite  similar 
fa  character  has  been  naturalized  among  us,  during  the  past  twenty 
jeais,  and  is  now  met  so  ofl;en  that  it  has  ceased  to  be  un&mUiar. 
I  mean  that  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.  D.)  which  has  been 
awarded  not  unfirequently,  in  part  at  least,  for  proficiency  in  oon- 
stitutional  history,  political  science,  and  other  topics  more  or  less 
closely  attached  to  the  domain  of  Jurisprudence.  So  in  Gennany, 
applicants  for  this  degree  are  allowed  to  make  history  and  political 
economy  their  special  studies ;  but  their  examination  must  indnde 
the  Histoiy  of  Roman  Legislataon,  and  the  Governmental  Institu- 
tions of  ihe  German  Empire. 

To  the  introduction  of  this  degree  into  this  country  as  one  to  be 
awarded  in  course,  there  was  one  serious  objection,  which  does  not 
apply  with  equal  force  to  our  use  of  that  of  D.  C.  L.  The  degree  of 
Hi.  D.  is  often  conferred,  both  here  and  abroad,  as  an  honorary 
ooe ;  that  of  D.  C.  L.  rarely,  here,  and  when  so  given  in  En^and, 
always,  I  believe,  prefixed,  when  written,  by  the  word  honorary 
(Hon.  D.  C.  L.),  to  distinguish  it  fix>m  the  same  degree  received 
in  coarse.  For  this  reason,  it  was  diosen  at  Tale,  in  preference 
to  that  of  LL.  D. 

It  goes  without  sajing  that  the  d^ree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  how- 
ever carelessly  it  may  have  been  granted,  as  a  matter  of  oompU- 
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;,  sboold  nerer  be  swuded  in  oonrve,  except  to  tbi 

yve  them^elrea  weD  qo&Iified  to  wear  it  with  credit. 

The  OxTord  uid  Cunbridge  pbo  of  givii^  it  to  Bachelors  of 

,  oAer  the  lapse  of  a  tew  yeus.   hoveTer  spent,   opoD  merely 

kl  conditioiis,  depiives  it  of  any  leal  valne.     The  degre«  of 

T  of  Aita  was  fonnerly  conferred  hy  most,  and  atiH  is  by 

l^auuiy,  Ajnerican  Co1Ie^;cs,  on  eiio^ly  easy  tenns,  with  the  result 

of  d^rading  it  in  pnblic  estimutioD,  90  that  a  lar^  proportioD  of 

those  entitled  to  it  have  never  thonght  it  worth  the  payment  of  the 

fire  dollar  diploma  fee. 

Nor  ought  this  doctorate  to  be  given  to  one  who  is  well  versed 
in  law,  bat  in  nothing  else.  The  recipient  of  bo  high  an  academic 
honor  eboutd  be  a  man  of  general  colture ;  and  the  readiest  proof 
fliat  the  foandadon  of  this,  at  least,  has  been  laid,  is  an  ordinary 
■  collegiate  degree.  To  make  lliis  an  nniversal  reqairement,  bow- 
i  hard  in  the  case  of  those,  whose  health  or  circum- 
stances have  kept  tliem  fh)m  college,  without  prerenting  them 
from  otherwise  acqniring  as  much  as  a  college  gives. 

The  present  arrangement  at  Vale  is  to  allow  Bachelors  of  Law, 

having  no  other  coU^ale  degree,   to  stady  for  the  d^ree  of 

Uaater  of  Law,  but  not  to  apply  for  that  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law, 

nnless  their  Bachelor's  degree  was  received  at  New   Haven,  and 

r  ttey  ranked  among  the  first  quarter  of  their  class,  at  their  gradu- 

I  sting  examination.     A  good  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  of  either 

1  French  or  German,  is  also  required,  in  all  cases.     The  preliminary 

examination,  for  admission  to  the  school.  1  may  add,  demands 

some  knowledge  of  both   English  and  American  Ilistoo",     The 

preparation  of  a  satisfaclory  thesis  ts  made  a  necessary  condition 

of  applying  for  either  of  these  d^rees  (M.  L.  and  D.  C.  L.),   as  tt 

is  for  that  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

In  regard,  now,  to  the  proper  arrangement  of  studies  for  a 
graduate  course,  it  is  obvious  that  regard  must  be  had  to  the  fact 
that  more  c-an  and  will  stud}'  for  one  additional  year,  than  for  two. 
The  topics  of  instruction,  therefore,  during  the  first  year  should  be 
those  which  come  nest  in  imi>ortance,  and  in  practical  utility,  to 
those  of  the  undergraduate  course. 

Only  two  of  our  Law  Schools  have,  as  yet,  published  their  scheme 
of  studies  for  this  year.     A  comparison  of  these  will  show  that  I 
role  of  selection,  which  I  have  just  mentioned,  has  not  been  < 
looked,  and  that  it  has  led  to  results  substantially  similar. 
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Yalb   CoLUfiGB: — 

(Required  fbr  first  year  of  gradu- 
ate course.) 

AdmiiiiBtration  of  Estates. 

Engiisb  History,  Constitational, 
flmd  Social. 

American  Constitational  History. 

Evidence  in  Equity. 

Admiralty  Law. 

Practice  in  the  United  States 
Courts. 

Fttx^dure  in  States  haying  a  Civil 
Code. 

Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Baibx>adLaw. 

Corporations. 

General  Juiispnidence. 

Forensic  oratory,  and  rhetoric. 

International  Law. 

Roman  Law. 


Boston  UNivEBsnT : — 

(Elective   for   third    year    of 

under  graduate  course.) 
Bankruptcy. 
History  of  English  Law. 

Constitutional  Law. 

Admirally,  and  Shipping. 
Jurisdiction  and  Procedure  of 
United  States  Courts. 


Medical  Jurisprudence. 


General  Jurisprudence,  and  its 

History. 
Public  International  Law. 
Roman  Law. 
Conflict  of  Laws. 
Patent  Law. 


Corporations,  (including,  undoubtedly,  railroads,)  is  taught  at 
Boston  University  as  an  elective  study,  in  the  second  year,  and  is 
therefore  given  no  place  in  the  third.  For  a  similar  reason.  Ship- 
ping, Patents,  and  Constitutional  Law,  which  are  required  studies 
in  the  second  year,  at  Yale,  are  not  taught  in  the  third  year ;  the 
topic  of  Conflict  of  Laws  is  also  postponed  till  the  fourth  year. 

Most  of  the  subjects  thus  proposed  at  these  Universities,  for  the 
work  of  a  third  year,  belong  to  a  class  about  which  the  majority  of 
American  lawyers  know  very  little.  We  may  even  concede  that 
the  ordinary  American  lawyer  needs  to  know  very  little  about  them. 
He  is  seldom  called  into  a  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  should 
he  chance  to  be  consulted  on  a  point  of  Patent,  Bankruptcy,  Ship- 
ping, Admiralty,  or  International  Law,  is  content  to  refer  his 
client  to  other  counsel,  who  make  such  matters  a  specialty.  This 
confession  of  ignorance  will  do  him  little  harm,  and  the  occasions 
for  it  will  be  rare. 

But  the  work  of  the  Law  School  is  not  to  educate  the  ordinary 
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lawyer.  Probably  not  one  out  of  ten  of  the  present  member*  fl 
the  American  Bar  ever  studied  at  one.  Law  Schools  are  not  fbr 
the  many,  but  for  the  few  ;  not  bo  much  for  tboae  who  are  content 
to  follow  the  law  merely  a«  a  money -getting  trade,  as  for  ihoae  who 
Beek  it  as  a  liberal  and  liberalizing  profession.  To  sucli,  the 
mastery  of  the  science,  to  which  they  have  devoted  their  lives,  is 
a  sufficient  object,  of  itself.  The  possession  of  knowletlge  ia  not 
necessarily  less  precious,  leas  felt  to  be  a  power  within  one,  because 
in  the  drudgery  of  daily  toil  it  gives  no  help.  It  lifts  tbe  man 
above  tbe  plane  of  his  drudgerj-,  and  makes  him  respect  bimself. 

It  puts  him,  also,  if  he  makes  the  right  use  of  it,  in  tbe  path  to 
distinction.  No  amount  of  learning  will  make  a  brilliant  man  out 
of  a  dull  one ;  but  the  brilliant  man,  with  learning,  will  be  more 
brilliant,  the  dull  man,  less  dull.  Professional  success  is  largely  a 
matter  of  opportunity ;  and  it  comes  seldom  to  those  who  have  not 
grasped  it  early.  The  young  lawyer,  who  is  found  equal  to  tbe 
occasion,  when  suddenly  called  upon  for  advice  in  some  critical 
emergency,  or  forced  to  try  a  case  alone,  in  which,  till  the  last 
moment,  he  had  expected  simply  to  be  the  assistant  of  older 
counsel,  has  made  his  mark,  in  an  instant,  on  the  community. 
Such  a  man  will  not  regret  the  years  of  preparatory  study,  which 
he  may  have  spent  on  subjects  that  then  seemed  likely  to  come 
seldom,  if  ever,  within  the  range  of  his  practice,  if,  at  the  time  of 
trial,  they  gave  him  the  consciousness  or  the  materia!  of  strength. 

The  studies  of  the  fourth  year,  at  Yale  (tlie  last  year  of  the 
graduate  course),  it  ia  not  expected  tfaat  many  will  pursue.  They 
will  have  attractionB  for  but  two  classes  of  young  men :  those  who 
wish  to  make  themselves  legal  scholars,  and  those  who  hope  to 
take  an  active  and  intelligent  part  in  politics,  (using  that  term  io 
its  best  and  proper  sense.) 

The  knowledge  aeqnired  in  such  a  year  of  study  would  be  of 
little  immediate  and  direct  use  to  the  practising  lawj-er,  in  entering 
on  his  profession.  It  might  increase  his  self-respect,  and  so  his 
self-reliance,  might  give  him  a  higher  place  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Bar,  which  is  always  quick  to  recognize  tbe  presence  of  real  learn- 
ing in  young  or  old  ;  but  it  wonld  throw  little  tight  on  what  be 
might  find  perplexing  in  bis  eveiy-day  work,  ijuch  studies  are 
fitted  to  improve  the  man,  rather  than  the  lawyer ;  to  fit  him  to  fill 
Mb  place  in  the  community,  more  even  than  at  the  Bar.  The  liib 
of  a  lawyer,  particularly  in  the  country-,  always  has  more  or  leas  of 
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the  diancter  of  s  pablic  csreer.  He  is  a  leader  in  sodetj,  a  guide 
of  public  aentlmait,  often  a  law-maker,  as  well  aaalaw  expounder. 
H  la  to  be  this  that  not  a  few  take  up  the  legal  profeeeion,  and 
■todies  of  the  character  of  those  onder  consideration  woold 
certainly  be  no  mean  preparation  for  filling  sach  positions  with 
honor. 
The  subjects  of  instruction  are  the  following :  — 

Ethics.  Parliamentary  Law. 

Political  History  and  Science.  Principles  of  Legislation. 

Soctology.  Modem  European  Legislation. 

General  and  Comparative  Juris-  Early  History  of  Real  Property. 

pradenoe.  Relations  of  Physical  Greography 
FdBtieal  Economy.  to  Political  History. 

Conflict  of  Laws.  Hermeneutics. 

Foienrfc  Oratory.  Canon  Law. 

Roman  Law. 

It  will  be  obseired  that  of  these  studies  several  are  also  taught 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  course,  while  others  belong  to  the  ordinary 
CoUege  undergraduate  curriculum.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this : 
one,  that  it  is  designed  to  pursue  their  investigation  fhrther  than  it 
may  have  been  previously  carried ;  another,  that  after  becoming 
fiuniliarixed  with  the  principles  of  jurisprudence  and  the  facts  of 
hgal  history,  such  topics  as  ethics,  political  science,  and  political 
eoooomy,  often  assume  a  new  aspect ;  if  obscure  before,  they  come 
oat  of  the  clouds,  and  their  rules  are  comprehended  and  measured, 
•8  they  could  not  be  until  compared  with  the  rules  of  law. 

This  experiment  of  a  graduate  course  has  now  had  a  year's  trial 
It  Tale. 

A  class  of  ten  was  formed  in  September,  1876,  most  of  them 
fitan  twenty-five  to  thirty  years  old.  Eight  were  graduates  of  the 
Tale  Law  School,  and  two  of  Law  Schools  in  other  States. 

Several  of  them  did  not  propose  to  give  their  whole  time  to  the 
ooorse,  but  to  take  half  of  it,  that  year,  and  the  rest,  the  next ; 
not  applying  for  their  examination  for  the  degree  of  M.  L.  till  the 
end  of  their  second  year.  Applications  were  received  and  denied 
from  others,  who  desired  to  pursue  the  course  at  their  own  homes, 
tad  take  the  degrees,  without  any  residence  at  New  Haven,  except 
while  passing  their  final  examinations. 

One  exercise  of  an  hour  or  more  in  length  was  had  daily,  during 
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the  year ;  and  the  wishes  of  the  class  were  consulted  in  omittingv' 
or  giving  but  little  time  to  certain  of  the  studies,  in  favor  of  the 
others.  Most  of  the  exercises  took  the  shape  of  recitations  (rom 
text-books,  or  rather  of  familiar  discussions,  around  a  table,  over 
the  day's  reading,  between  instmctor  and  pupib. 

English  Constitutional  History  was  taught  partly  by  lectures, 
and  partly  by  recitations  from  TasweU-Langmead'a  recent  work ; 
Admiralty  Law,  by  recitalions  from  Benedict's  Admiralty  ;  Forensic 
Oratory  and  Rhetoric,  partly  by  lectures,  and  partly  by  recitations 
JVom  Quintilian's  Institutes  of  Oratory  ;  Practice  in  United  States 
Courts,  by  recitations  from  Dest/s  Federal  Procedure,  and  the 
Btudy  of  selected  cases  &om  the  United  States  Reports  ;  Railroad 
Law,  by  recitations  IVom  Pierce  on  American  Railroad  Law ; 
American  Constitutional  History,  by  lectures,  and  a  collateral 
reading  course  ;  General  Jurisprudence,  by  recitations  from  Austin 
on  Jurisprudence,  supplemented  by  lectnres  j  Corporations,  by 
recitations  from  Angell  and  Ames  on  Private  Corporations  ;  Roman 
Law,  by  recitations  from  the  Commentaries  of  Gains,  and  Justini- 
an's Institutes ;  and  International  Law,  partly  by  lectures,  and 
partly  by  recitations  from  Woolsey's  Introduction. 

The  class  were  also  required  to  draw  some  legal  papfirs,  in 
connection  with  their  special  studies,  as  a  railroad  construction 
contract,  a  bill  in  equity  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  Ac. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  two  were  graduated  as  Masters  of  Law, 
after  passing  an  examination  which  occupied  three  days.  One  of 
them  intends  to  go  forward,  this  fall,  with  the  studies  of  the  fourth 
year. 

I  have  dwelt  at  more  length  than  I  should  otherwise  have  done, 
on  these  features  of  the  graduate  course  at  Yale,  because  it  is  the 
first  practical  experiment  in  this  direction  in  this,  or,  I  believe,  in 
any  English  speaking  country'.  The  lectures  and  examinations  at 
the  Inns  of  Court  at  London,  are  no  part  of  an  academic  scheme  ; 
and  the  University  of  London,  which  is  the  only  British  University 
really  requiring  aspirants  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  to  give 
anything  but  money  for  it,  is  more  a  Board  of  Examiners,  aa 
Professor  Arnold  puts  it.  than  a  School  of  Instruction. 

But,  however  new  to  England  and  America,  on  the  Continent,  as 
wc  have  seen,  similar  schemes  of  study,  leading  up  to  similar 
degrees,  are  familiar  and  common.  Their  University  system,  too, 
is  for  more  fiivorable  than  our  own,  to  the  development  of  such  a 
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ocxme.  Not  only  are  there,  throughout  Central  and  Southern 
Europe,  more  lawyers  who  are  also  men  of  letters,  and  more  men 
of  letters  who  are  lawyers  merely  because  this  represents  to  them 
an  hnportant  form  of  knowledge,  or  is  an  avenue  to  public  useftd- 
ness  or  distinction,  but  the  many  volunteer  lecturers,  or  private 
doomlai,  swell  the  number  of  instructors,  without  expense  to  the 
University,  and  at  little  cost  to  any. 

At  the  University  of  Berlin,  for  instance,  their  ordinary  scheme 
of  instruction  in  law,  for  each  semester,  comprehends  about  dixty 
courses  of  lectures  by  some  twenty  different  instructors,  averaging 
about  three  hours  a  week  for  each  course.  At  Leipsic,  the  number 
of  instructors  is  less  by  four  or  five,  but  the  courses  of  lectures  are 
Teiy  nearly  as  many.  Not  a  few  of  those,  no  doubt,  are  never 
delivered,  because  no  one  cares  to  pay  for  them ;  and  of  those 
which  are  delivered  no  one  student  can  attend  more  than  a  small 
proportion.  Probably  few  are  present  at  over  three  or  four  lectures 
a  day ;  but,  the  power  to  select  these  out  of  perhaps  twenty-five  or 
thirty  is  a  privilege  hardly  to  be  overestimated,  if  Judiciously 
exercised. 

In  France,  the  instruction  offered,  though  less  varied  than  in 
Germany,  still  covers  an  extent  of  time  and  space,  not  to  be 
i^pproadied  here.  During  the  last  half  century,  the  number  of 
Professors  of  Law  at  the  University  of  Paris  has  gradualfy  grown 
from  twelve  or  fifteen  to  more  than  twenty,  each  of  whom  gives 
three  lectures  a  week. 

In  view  of  the  wide  ranges  of  study  thus  opened  up,  in  the 
larger  Continental  Universities,  is  there,  it  may  well  be  asked,  any 
need  to  attempt  here  the  organization  of  similar  courses,  which 
must,  from  the  nature  of  our  social  institutions,  offer  fewer  instruc- 
tors, and  a  less  variety  of  subjects,  not  to  say  less  scholarship  and 
power  in  their  exposition  ? 

Were  our  object  to  educate  men  to  practice  or  to  teach  law  under 
the  Continental  system,  it  would  certainly  be  ridiculous  to  attempt 
to  give  that  education  here.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  no  one  can 
look  over  the  topics  of  instruction  proposed  by  the  faculty  of  law 
at  a  European  University,  without  observing  how  many  are  absent, 
which  are  of  the  first  importance  to  an  American  lawyer,  or  an 
American  teacher  of  law.  The  judicial,  like  the  social  ideas  and 
institutions  of  a  country,  can  be  really  known  only  by  its  own  in- 
habitants.  American  law  has  its  own  distinctive  characteristics,  and 
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it  should  certainly  coostitute  no  small  part  of  stiulies  ilesignad  i 
form  American  jurists.  The  Common  Law  ahoiUd  form  the  back- 
bone of  our  plan  of  legal  education,  as  the  Corpus  Jurit  Civilia 
forms  that  of  the  Continental  plan  ;  and  the  tweoty-four  couraes  of 
lectures  on  the  history  and  peculiar  features  of  German  Law,  which 
are  annually  given  at  Betlin,  might  be  of  less  value  to  the  Ameri- 
can student  than  one,  illustrating  aome  obscure  subject,  connected 
with  the  jurisprudence  of  his  own  country. 

The  man  who  takes  in  his  general  notions,  even  of  the  philosophy 
of  law,  from  a  foreign  standpoint,  is  in  danger  of  finding  a  total 
readjustment  required,  when  his  borieon  changes  to  that  of  home. 
It  is  dangerous  for  a  sovereign,  Montesquieu  declares,  to  allow 
himself  to  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  political  and 
social  institutions  of  any  country  but  that  which  he  is  to  govern.  In 
a  republic,  where  each  citizen  ia  a  ruler,  this  principle,  has,  also,  a 
certain  force.  Maxims  of  government,  and  modes  of  tbought, 
impressed  on  a  young  man  at  a  foreign  University,  may  fit  bim, 
and  may  unfit  him  for  usefulness  at  home. 

Add  to  this  that  there  are  few  young  Americans,  whose  knowl- 
edge of  French  or  German  is  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  follow 
with  ease  a  lecture  in  either  language,  delivered  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  A  large  part  of  their  first  year  abroad  must  be  given  to 
mere  linguistic  study,  and  when  the  new  vocabulary  and  its  pro- 
nunciation become  familiar,  the  woriis  will  still  oft«n  fail  to  convey 
to  a  foreign  ear  their  real  and  full  meaning.  There  is  too  much 
truth  in  thp  saying  that  no  man  can  ever  master  more  than  cme 
language. 

I  need  not  say,  then,  that  I  believe  in  the  expediency  and  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  graduate  courses  of  study  at  American 
Law  Schools.  Nor  do  I  think  it  unwise  to  give,  in  connection 
with  tliem,  the  same  degrees,  which  have  been  pronounced  fitting 
by  the  experience  of  modern  Europe.  Though  not  with  us  any 
passport  to  office,  they  will  be,  or  ought  to  be.  the  highest  form  of 
a  certificate  of  proficiency, — the  best  eitrinsic  evidence  of  a 
thorough  legal  education.  And  it  seems  but  proper  that  from  the 
University  where  a  mau  spends  two  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  ia 
pursuing  any  study  ftirther  than  his  fellows,  and  after  they  have 
dropped  it,  he '  should,  if  he  merit  it,  receive  higher  academic 
honors  than  they. 

The  degree,  however,  b  no  necessary  part  of  the  scheme.    Many, 
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it  is  probable,  would  valae  it  little,  who  would  value  the  instnictioii 
much.  Let  that  be  as  comprehensive  and  generous  as  onr  circom- 
stanoes  will  allow ;  let  it  be  such  as  may  make  Masters  of  Law, 
and  in  the  original  sense,  Doctors  of  Law,  and  it  will  not  require 
such  academic  titles  to  attract  students  to  a  graduate  course,  or  to 
make  known  what  it  has  taught  them. 


Since  this  paper  wms  read,  degrees  have  been  conferred  in  the  graduate 
course  at  the  Tale  Law  School,  as  follows : 

1878.  D.  C.  L.  — one. 
M.  L.  —  five. 

1879.  D.  C.  L.  — one. 
M.  L.  —  one. 

During  the  current  year  (1880),  fiye  students  have  been  pursuing  the  fhll 
course,  and  two  have  been  taking  a  part  of  the  studies.  Graduates  of  the 
following  Law  Schools  have,  thus  fiff,  been  members  of  these  classes : 
Columbia;  Union  College  of  Law,  of  Chicago;  Uniyersity  of  Maryland; 
UniTersity  of  PennsylTania;  UniTersity  of  the  City  of  New  York;  Tale. 
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PREFACE. 


The  present  number  of  the  Journal  contains  about  half  of  Hie 
Papers  read  before  the  Association  at  the  General  Meeting  of  1880, 
in  Saratoga.  The  Papers  selected  have  been  chiefly  those  of  the 
Education  and  Social  Economy  Departmenta,  as  will  appear  from 
the  following  list  of  all  the  Papers.  The  others  will  appear  in  No. 
XIII.  of  the  Journal. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS    AT   THE    SARATOGA    MEETING. 
L   la  General  Session. 

Tueeday  evening,  Sept.  7.  At  8  o'clofk,  Annual  Address  by  President 
Oilman,  of  BaUimoro.  The  Address  was  followed  by  a  reception  of  membGrs 
and  guests  of  the  Association,  in  the  parlors  of  the  United  Slates  Ilotel,  at 
0.30,  I'.  M. 

Wednesday,  Sepi.  6.  At  d,  A.  U.,  iiepon  of  tbe  GenenU  Secreuuyi  Mr. 
F.  B.  Sanborn,  of  Concord,  Masi,,  foUowed  by  the  reading  of  Commnni- 
cation*  and  by  the  Report  of  a  special  committee  on  OtuuaUi*M  in  Mining, 
read  by  Joseph  D.  Weeks,  Esq.,  of  PittsbDrgh,  Fa. 

At  8,  P.  M.,  a  debate  of  the  Health  Department,  on  The  AduUtraixon  of 
Food,  Drug)  and  Dometiic  Articlei,  after  the  reading  of  a  Paper  by  Prof.  S. 
W.  Jolmson,  of  Yale  College  ;  among  the  debaters  being  George  T.  Angell, 
Esq.,  and  Frof.  W.  R".  Nichols  of  Boston,  C.  F.  Wingate  of  New  York,  Dr. 
B.  M.  Hunt  of  New  Jersey,  and  Prof.  Remscn  of  Baltimore.  Prof.  Wayland 
of  Ynle  College,  presided  during  the  debate. 

ThurBday,  Sept.  9.  At  8,  P.  M.,  election  of  offleers.  A  debate  followed 
on  fndeterminate  Stniencti,  this  topic  being  presented  by  Mr.  Z.  It.  Brockway, 
of  the  Elmira  Reformatory,  by  I'rof.  T.  W.  Dwight,  who  presided,  and  others. 

Friday,  Sept.  10.  At  8,  P.  M.,  a  Paper  read  by  F.  L.  Olmslcd,  Esq.,  of 
New  York;  Judge  Pcabody,  of  New  York,  presiding.  This  was  the  Paper 
on  Ports. 

n.    Department  Meeting 
/n  the  Health  Department. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  8.  At  9.30,  A.  M.,  An  Address  by  Dr.  D.  F.  Lincoln, 
of  Boston,  Chairman  of  the  Department;  at  10.30,  A.  M.,  a  Paper  by  Dr.  E. 
W.  Cushing,  of  Boston  (Secretary  of  the  Department),  on  The  Regulation  of 
Medical  Practice  by  Statute ;  at  11.15  o'clock,  a  Paper  on  iTuanilg  in  itt 
Economic  Aspect,  by  Dr.  Waller  Channing,  of  Brookline,  Mass. 


THE  8ARATOOA  MEETINa  OF  1880.  T 

In  ^  Educaiion  Dtpartmeni, 

Wednesdaj^,  Sept.  8.  [Col.  T.  W.  Higginsoa,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  the 
chair.]  At  10,  A.  M.,  Mrs.  Talbot,  of  Boston,  Secretary  of  the  l>epartment, 
presented  the  Report  of  Prof.  W.  T.  Harris,  on  Kindergarten  8du>ol$,  which 
was  followed  by  a  debate;  at  11,  A.  M.,  Miss  Baright  read  a  Paper  by  Miu 
Edith  Simcoz,  of  the  London  School  Board,  on  Education  in  England^ 
followed  by  a  debate,  in  which  Mr.  M.  D.  Conway,  of  London,  and  others, 
took  part;  at  12.30,  P.  M.,  a  Paper  was  read  on  The  Relation  of  the  Public 
Library  to  the  Public  Schools,  by  Samuel  S.  Green,  Esq.,  of  Worcester,  Mass. ; 
at  4,  P.  M.,  a  Paper  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory,  President  of  the  Illinois  Industrial 
Uniyersity,  on  The  American  Newspaper  and  American  Education  ;  at  5,  P. 
M.,  a  Paper  by  Miss  Mary  W.  Hinman,  of  Havana,  N.  Y.,  on  JSbme  Life  tn 
Sowu  of  its  Relations  to  Schools. 

In  the  Jurisprudence  Department. 

Thursday,  Sept  9.  At  9.30,  A.  M.,  a  Paper  by  Henry  W.  Famam,  Esq., 
of  New  Haven,  on  The  Socialist  Laws  of  Germany  ;  at  10.15  A.  M.,  a  Pftper 
by  Prof.  Henry  Hitchcock,  of  St.  Louis,  on  Modem  Legislation  TouMng 
Marital  Property  Rights;  at  11,  A.  M.,  a  Paper  by  E.  L.  Godkin,  Esq.,  of 
New  York,  on  Libel  and  its  Legal  Remedy ;  at  12  o'clock,  a  paper  by  F.  J. 
Kingsbury,  Esq.,  of  Waterbury  Ct.,  on  Pensions  in  a  Republic,  Mr.  Justice 
Miller,  and  Hon.  B.  H.  Bristow,  of  Kentucky,  presided  during  the  morning 
session.  At  4.80  P.  M.,  a  Paper  was  read  by  Edward  M.  Hartwell,  Esq.,  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  on  The  Laws  Concerning  Anatomical  Science. 

In  the  Social  Economy  Department. 

Friday,  Sept  10.  At  9,  A.  M.,  Papers  by  Messrs.  R.  T.  Paine,  Jr.,  of  Boston, 
McCulloch,  of  Indianapolis,  and  Kellogg,  of  Philadelphia,  and  by  Miss 
Hallowell,  of  Philadelphia,  on  Associated  Charities ;  at  11,  A.  M.,  a  Paper 
by  Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Ix)ckwood,  of  New  York,  on  The  Principle  of  Vol- 
unteer Service  in  the  United  States  ;  at  12.80,  P.  M.,  a  paper  by  George  R. 
Bartlett,  Esq.,  of  Concord,  Mass  ,  on  Recreations  of  the  People;  at  4,  P.  M., 
a  Paper  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  on  Changes  in  American  Society. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn  presided  at  the  morning  session  in  this  Department ;  Mr. 
F.  J.  Kingsbury  in  the  afternoon  session. 

The  officers  elected  at  Saratoga  were  those  whose  names  are 
printed  on  page  168,  except  two  or  three  who  have  since  declined, 
and  Prof.  Peirce,  who  has  died.  At  the  same  time,  the  new 
committees  of  the  Education,  Finance,  and  Social  Economy  De- 
partments, were  appointed  as  they  stand  on  page  169 ;  but  the 
Health  and  Jurisprudence  Committees  stand  there,  as  organized 
at  the  Council  Meeting  held  in  New  York,  December  10,  1880. 
Certain  announcements  concerning  the  General  Meeting  of  1881, 
will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  present  Number. 
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Among  the  commtinicatioiis  received  at  Saratoga,  was  one  from 
Mr.  C,  L,  Brace,  encloaiug  a  Paper  on  Christiaoity  in  its  Relations 
to  International  Law,  which  he  desired  the  Secretary  to  submit  to 
the  Association,  and  which  was  bo  Bubniitt«d,  and  in  part  read. 
It  bsB  siuco  been  published  by  Mr.  Brace.  Several  of  tbe  Papers 
read  hare  also  been  published  by  their  authors,  or  will  be,  previous 
to  their  publication  in"  the  Journal  of  Social  Science ;  it  having 
been  customary  for  the  Association  to  allow  writers  this  opportu- 
nity when  desired. 

Little  business,  otbcr  than  the  reading  and  discussion  of  Papers, 
and  the  election  of  offlcers,  was  transacted  at  the  general  meeting 
of  1880;  but  the  opportunity  was  laiien,  then,  and  subsequently, 
to  reorganize  the  Department  Committees  for  more  effective  work 
nnder  the  new  arrangement  of  the  Association's  affairs.  The  taak 
undertaken  and  performed  by  the  Committee  of  the  Social  Eoonomy 
Department  in  regard  to  the  interesting  subject  of  Assocaated 
Ctuuitiea,  ia  a  good  example  of  what  work  can  thns  be  done. 

The  Fapera  prepared  by  this  Committee,  are  printed  in  thiaNamber 
of  the  Joamal,  and  will  be  fonnd  to  cover  ttie  topic  treaied,  very 
efltetively.  They  are  in  oontlnoation  and  further  ezplanatioo  of 
the  report  made  to  the  Conference  of  Charities,  at  Cleveland,  on 
the  same  topic.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Committees  of  the  Education, 
Health  and  Finance  Departments,  will  proceed  in  the  same 
thorough  manner  to  investigate  and  report  upon  topics  belonging 
to  them,  and  such  ia  understood  to  be  tbe  purpose  of  these  Com- 
mittees, as  now  organized.  The  Department  Officersare  authorized 
to  fill  vacancies  in  their  Committees,  and  to  assign  topics  for  con- 
sideration by  sub-committees,  or  by  individuals.  In  the  mean- 
time, all  members  of  these  Committees  are  invited  to  correspond 
with  the  Chairman  or  Secretary  of  their  Department,  or  with  the 
General  Secretary,  in  regard  to  the  investigations  to  be  made,  and 
the  Reports,  or  Papers,  to  be  prepared  for  use  at  the  General 
Ueeting,  or  at  the  Quarterly  Meetings  of  tbe  Council,  or  at  special 
Department  Meetings  which  may  be  held. 

The  Conference  of  Charities,  which  is  now  a  body  of  delegates 
meeting  annually  apart  fVom  the  sessions  of  the  American  Social 
Science  Association,  will  hold  its  eighth  yearly  meeting,  in  Boston, 
in  July,  1881,  commencing  on  Monday  morning,  July  35,  and  con- 
tinuing until  Saturday  noon,  July  SO.  Tbe  Standing  Committees 
of  the  Conference,  six  in  number,  will  report  on  each  secular  day 
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of  Um  week  at  a  morniDg  sessioD ;  the  afternoon  will  thta  be  given 
to  visitiDg  iDBtitations,  and  to  aocisl  recreation,  and  an  evening 
narioD  will  cloee  the  day's  work.  Uembers  of  Bovda  of  State 
Charities  and  Prison  Comtnlsatons,  are  ex-officio  members  of  the 
Conference,  and  so,  too,  are  all  persons  officially  connected  with 
the  management  of  charitable,  reformatory,  or  penal  eatabli^ 
ments.  In  addition,  all  persons  interested  in  ench  instltatlons  are 
ocvdially  invited  to  be  present.  It  has  become  customary  for  tiie 
Governors  of  States  to  appoint  anch  representatives  as  they 
qwcially  desire  to  tiave  in  attendance,  and  it  is  boped  that  next 
year  every  State  will  send  such  delegates.  It  is  expected,  also, 
that  the  Dominion  of  Canada  will  be  fkilly  represented. 

'Ihe  Proceedings  of  tbe  Seventh  Conference,  at  Cleveland,  have 
been  printed  and  distribated  to  members  of  the  Association. 
Rvceedlngs  of  the  former  Conferences,  so  far  as  attainable,  for 
some  are  oat  of  print,  will  be  ftimished  to  members  and  others 
deairooB  of  obtaining  them,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Association, 
the  price  being  II  for  each  volame,  except  those  of  1874  and  1875, 
which  are  sold  for  25  and  60  cento  eacb.  A  list  of  the  other 
pubUcstions  of  tbe  Association  is  annexed. 
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The  death  of  Professor  Fbibce,  Vice-President  of  the  Assodation, 
took  place  not  long  after  the  Saratoga  meeting  of  1880.  He  had 
acted  as  President  at  the  Cincinnati  meeting  of  1878,  and  his  Ad- 
dress in  that  capacity  is  printed  in  the  following  pages,  preceded 
by  a  brief  sketdi  of  his  life  and  of  his  connection  with  oar  Associa- 
tion. At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  after  his 
death,  held  in  Boston  October  27,  1880,  President  Watland  in 
the  chair,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  and  entered  on 
the  reoords  of  the  Association : 

Be$olvedj  That  the  American  Social  Science  Association,  in  the 
death  of  Professor  Pbibce,  mourns  the  loss  of  a  distinguished 
member,  who  added  to  those  special  gifts  and  attainments  by  which 
he  was  known  to  the  world,  a  broad  interest  in  all  forms  of  human 
knowledge,  and  aU  subjects  of  scientific  research,  which  made  him 
in  a  peculiar  manner  the  representative  of  Social  Science  among 
those  whose  ftmction  was  Education  and  the  general  culture  of 
mankind.  Coming  to  our  main  work  late  in  life,  and  impelled  by 
his  sympathy  with  all  the  forward  movements  of  human  intelligence, 
he  brought  with  him  and  imparted  to  others  that  deep  reUgious 
enthusiasm  which  is  so  essential  in  these  universal  studies,  and 
which  gives  to  the  matured  wisdom  of  age  its  most  attractive  aspect. 

Beaolved^  That  the  official  service  of  Professor  Peiroe,  in  guiding 
and  canning  forward  the  educational  work  of  this  Association,  has 
been  seasonable  and  important ;  and  that  his  death  leaves  vacant 
a  place  in  its  councils  which  we  shall  vainly  seek  to  fill ;  while  his 
example  remains  in  memory,  a  cordial  encouragement  to  youth, 
and  a  steady  light  for  the  experience  of  age. 


Benjamin  Peirce  was  bom  at  Salem,  Mass.,  April  4,  1809; 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1829  ;  became  mathematical  tutor 
there  in  1831,  university  professor  in  1833,  and  Perkins  professor 
of  astronomy  and  mathematics  in  1842.  He  was  the  first  to  hold 
this  important  professorship,  and  continued  in  it  till  his  death, 
October  5,  1880.  In  1867  he  succeeded  Professor  Bache  as  super- 
intendent of  the  National  Coast  Survey,  resigning  that  place  in 
1874.  He  was  president  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  in  1853,  was  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Science,  and  a  member  of  many 
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learned  Societies  in  America  and  Europe.  He  was  not  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association  when 
organized  in  1865,  but  he  joined  it  in  1868  or  early  in  1869,  and 
for  three  years  gave  great  attention  to  the  Department  of  Education, 
of  which  he  waa  chairman  from  1869  to  1872.  At  the  time,  in 
1872-3,  when  the  practical  discontinuance  of  the  Association  was 
favored  by  many  members,  by  reason  of  the  difficulties  attending 
ita  work,  Professor  Peirce  was  one  of  those  who  most  earnestly 
ni^ed  its  continuance ;  and  it  was  mainly  owing  to  his  remarks 
and  those  of  Proffessor  Agassiz,  at  one  or  l.wo  public  meetings  in 
Boston,  that  the  Association  remained  in  activity  during  the  years 
of  panic  and  political  chang*  that  followed  tlie  reelection  of  Gen- 
eral Grant  in  1872.  He  supported  the  course  taken  by  the  Asso- 
ciation in  1874,  in  favor  of  "honest  money,"  and  in  that  year,  for 
the  first  time,  read  a  Pai>er  at  our  General  Meeting  in  New 
York.  He  took  an  active  part  iu  the  interesting  General  Meetings 
held  at  Detroit  in  1875,  at  .Saratoga  in  1876-7,  and  finally,  at 
Cincinnati  in  1878,  on  which  occasion  he  presided  and  made  the 
address  here  printed.  He  also  joined  in  the  debates,  particularly 
of  the  educational  section,  and  was  foremost  in  all  the  work  of  that 
year. 

Toward  the  end  of  1878  he  brought  forward  in  the  Coaucil  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  coanecting  our  Association  with  a  great 
university,— a  plan  for  which  Ibc  time  wjis  not  then  ripe,  but  which 
is  likely,  in  some  form,  to  be  adopted  hereaner,  and  to  add 
materially  to  the  opportunities  of  university  culture  in  America. 
This  was  a  subject  on  which  be  thought  and  felt  profoundly,  and 
which  also  much  occupied  the  mind  of  Agassiz  in  his  later  years. 
The  discussions  of  our  Department  of  Education  in  1869-70,  show 
how  the  organization  of  American  universities  was  viewed  by  these 
two  men  of  genius  and  of  wide  observation.  At  the  meeting  of 
June,  1670,  Prof.  Agassiz  said : 

"Our  American  schools  and  colleges  ar«  close  corporations; 
nobody  enters  as  teachfer  without  being  called.  That  is  the  begin- 
ning of  troubles.  They  should  rather  be  arenas  where  every  one 
who  has  something  to  say,  is  welcome.  Let  him  only  prove  his 
qualification  to  say  something  and  he  should  be  heard." 

Prof.  Peirce  said : 

"  Our  colleges  and  universities  are  somewhat  modified  by  defects 
in  the  national  cbaiacter  which  this  Association  might  do  much  to 
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correct,  by  presentiiig  the  Bubject  properly.  In  France  and  Grer* 
many  there  is  littte  class-feeling ;  in  England  there  is  much  of  it, 
and'ire  have  borrowed  it  from  England,  to  onr  harm.  Oar  object 
has  been  to  give  instmction  of  an  ezdasive  character  to  onr  privi- 
kged  classes,  so  fur  as  we  have  any, — instead  of  so  meeting  the 
wants  of  the  people  that  they  woold  flock  to  onr  institutions  of 
learning,  as  they  did  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  universities  of  Eu- 
rope. This  Association  might  do  much  good  by  comparing  the 
methods  of  instruction  in  the  various  schools  and  colleges ;  doing 
this,  of  course,  in  no  narrow  spirit,  but  for  the  sake  of  raising  the 
standard,  and  bringing  all  up  lugher." 

Ftofessor  Peirce's  conception  of  the  American  Social  Science 
Association  was  this,— that  it  should  be  a  univerdiUyfor  the  people^ 
— combining  those  who  can  contribute  anything  original  in  sodal 
science  into  a  temporary  academical  senate,  to  meet  for  some  weeks 
in  a  given  place  and  debate  questions  with  each  other,  as  well  as  to 
give  out  information  for  the  public.  In  this  line  of  thought  he 
favored,  also,  the  establishment  of  the  Concord  School  of  Riiloso- 
phy,  to  do  a  similar  work  in  the  speculative  studies ;  and  he  lived 
to  see  the  partial  realization  of  what  he  foresaw  in  this  instance. 
He  was  ready  at  all  times,  while  strength  lasted,  to  codperate  in 
such  enterprises  for  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  good  of  mankind ; 
and  tiiis  Association  owes  him  much  for  such  cordial  cooperation 
and  for  wise  counsel  most  modestly  given.  He  declined  to  hold 
the  titular  office  of  President  which  was  tendered  him  in  1878,  but 
performed  its  duties  at  that  time,  as  he  had  before  performed  all 
the  humbler  duties  ussigned  him.  How  nobly  he  thought  of  our 
work  his  Cincinnati  Address  will  Mly  show.  May  this  Association 
deserve  and  inherit  what  he  has  predicted  for  its  future  I 

F.  B.  o. 
Concord,  October  27, 1880. 
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THE   NATIONAL '  IMPORTANCE    OP    SOCIAL    SCIENCE    IN    THE 

UNITED   STATES. 

▲K  ADDKESS   DEUYERBD  BT   PBOV.   BSHJAIIIK    FBIBCB,   ▲Omro   PBBBIDnT, 

At  the  opening  of  ihe  Session  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association^  at 

Cincinnati^  May  18,  1878. 

Men  of  the  mighty  basin  of  the  MissiBsippi,  we  do  not  come  here 
to  flatter  you.  We  have  too  much  affection  for  yon,  too  mnch 
respect  for  you,  too  strong  a  mutual  dependence,  too  indissoluble 
a  future  for  flattery.  Brothers  do  not  flatter  brothers.  Their  true 
province  is  to  stimulate  and  emulate  each  other  in  patriotism  and 
in  the  virtues  which  can  fill  this  vast  country  with  material  pros- 
perity and  an  intellectual  grandeur  worthy  its  continental  dimen- 
sions, worthy  the  centuries  of  delay  through  which  it  was  reserved 
for  civilization,  worthy  of  the  blood  of  its  martyrs.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  speech,  and  the  children  of 
men  conspired  to  build,  in  a  great  plain,  a  tower  reaching  unto 
heaven,  seeking  thereby  to  escape  the  laws  of  earthly  confusion. 
The  tower  was  strong,  but  the  people  fell  apart,  and  their  union 
was  broken  in  pieces  by  the  laws  the}'  could  not  escape.  The  tower 
remained  a  wonder  of  the  world  and  a  monument  to  distant  ages 
of  their  senseless  ambition.  The  plain  was  not  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  tower  was  not  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
but  nevertheless  the  lesson  is  eternal :  it  endures  for  all  time  and 
all  peoples.  God's  laws  of  human  progress  are  more  indelibly 
engraved  upon  each  man's  nature  than  were  those  of  the  great  law- 
giver upon  the  tablets  of  stone.  They  cannot  be  ground  out  by 
despotism,  nor  burned  out  b}'  communism,  nor  voted  out  by  the 
ballot-box.  Violate  them,  and  the}'  dash  to  atoms  you  and  all 
your  idols ;  obc}*  them,  and  the}'  become  your  ministering  angels, 
filling  your  barns  with  abundance,  your  homes  with  comfort  and 
beauty  in  every  fonn,  your  streets  with  safety,  and  your  institutions 
with  honest  and  ellicicnt  service. 

A  wise  nation  will  carefully  study  the  secrets  of  the  old  lantern  of 
history,  rubbing  it  on  this  side  and  on  that,  until  all  the  genii  which 
are  submissive  to  it  are  compelled  into  full  harmonious  activity. 
This  is  to  learn  from  experience,  and  through  the  wisdom  of  the 
ancients  to  annihilate  the  glittering  and  plausible  counterfeits  of 
generality.      It  is  this  severe  study  which  it  is  one  of  the  chief 
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objects  of  our  Society  to  promote.  The  harvest  truly  is  plenty 
and  the  laborers  are  few ;  but  we  come  in  the  faith  that  there  are 
thoughtAil  minds  here,  who  will  be  tempted  forth  from  their  seclu- 
sion and  strengthen  our  ranks.  This  wonderfbl  territory  must  be 
filled  with  new  forms  of  social  organization,  and  a  great  variety  of 
experiment  must  consciously  or  unconsciously  be  under  trial.  There 
is  almost  as  great  a  necessity  for  a  social  exploration  now  as  there 
was  for  a  geographical  exploration  a  century  ago,  when  this  large 
and  beautiftil  city  was  not  even  a  village. 

Whoever  may  know  of  a  successftil  social  experiment  would  do 
well  to  study  the  principle  which  gave  the  success,  and  communi- 
cate it  here  for  discussion  and  comparative  analysis  and  classifica- 
tion. And  wherever  there  may  be  an  unsuccessful  experiment,  let 
the  causes  of  failure  be  investigated,  so  that  the  signal  of  danger 
may  be  displayed.  Just  as  the  coast  sur\'ey  of  the  United  States, 
with  a  quiet  industry  wbicli  is  the  surest  indication  of  well-applied 
labor,  searches  the  whole  length  of  our  sea-coast,  and  constructs 
charts  showing  where  the  safe  path  lies  and  where  the  dangerous 
rock  is  concealed,  thereby  securing  the  safety  of  two  thousand  mil- 
lions of  property  and  of  the  multitudes  of  sailors  which  are  annually 
afloat, — they  are  our  sailors,  but  it  is  chiefly  your  property, — so  the 
province  of  this  Society  is,  not  to  gratify  personal  ambition,  but 
thoughtftilly  and  conscientiously  to  survey  and  mark  out  the  safe 
channels  for  society  to  navigate,  and  buoy  out  the  dangers  which 
may  be  hidden  from  superficial  observation.  This  unassuming  and 
unambitious  work  will  not  tempt  the  seeker  of  popular  votes,  but 
it  cannot  fail  to  inspire  the  generous  heart  and  enlarged  nature  of 
your  bravest  souls.  It  is  to  them  we  address  ourselves :  they  are 
the  legitimate  product  of  a  soil  destined  for  the  thrift}'  growth  of  a 
mighty  republic ;  such  are  the  men  under  whose  guidance  the  ship 
of  state  shall  make  progress  against  the  storms  of  controversy  and 
amid  the  calms  of  prosperity. 

Our  Society  is  still  in  its  childhood.  It  is  hardl}'  out  of  the  hands 
of  its  nurse.  It  would  have  die<l  of  the  diseases  incident  to  infancy 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  clear  heads  which  foresaw  the  promise  of 
its  maturity  and  the  strong  hearts  which  had  an  abiding  faith  that 
it  would  realize  its  promise.  There  is  one  preeminently,  who 
devoted  his  whole  self  to  the  cause ;  money  and  health  were  lavished 
by  him  in  its  service,  and  all  his  friends  were  invoked  to  contribute 
financially  or  intellectually  as  they  best  might.     In  our  hours  of 
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dnrkoess,  hia  persevering  nature  cheered  iis.  and  discord  OOllMll 
invade  oiir  nieetiog.  His  iutense  applicuUon  overpowered  bis 
strength,  ao  that  he  is  not  with  us  today.  But,  thank  Heavrn.  our 
anxiety  is  over ;  he  will  soon  he  with  us  again,  and  reap  a  well- 
deserved  han'est  from  the  seed  which  he  has  sown. 

There  is  anollier  member  of  our  Aaaociation  gone,  whom  we  shsll 
never  see  again  in  the  body.  But  the  epirilual  influence  of  Professor 
Joseph  Ilenrj-  can  never  die.  The  grandeur,  generosity,  and  love- 
liness of  his  nature  conspired  with  his  knowledge  and  wisdom  to 
place  him  at  the  head  of  the  science  of  our  country.  Unsurpassed 
in  the  profoundness  and  originality  of  bis  conceptions,  he  had  no 
rival  in  his  lucid  exposition  of  abstruse  scientific  doctrine.  In 
directness  and  simplicity  of  thought,  in  purity  and  dignitj-  of  ehai^ 
acter,  in  ceaseless  devotion  to  truth,  and  symi>athetic  love  of 
humanity,  in  submission  to  duty,  and  in  reverence  for  religion,  he 
was  the  worthiest  and  noblest  model  for  the  youth  of  America. 

Hitherto  there  lias  been  no  serious  discord  in  our  ranks,  and  only 
a  minimum  of  acrimonious  discussion.  Bnt  this  harmony  cannot 
he  expected  to  endure.  There  must  arise  violent  collisions  of  opin- 
ion and  heated  controversy.  Strong-souled  men  will  not  yield  up 
the  offspring  of  their  brains  without  vigorous  resistance.  Hard 
blows  will  be  given,  but  truth  will  be  elicited.  When  the  meteor 
Etrikos  the  sun  and  ia  absorbed  into  it,  the  solar  heat  is  increased 
and  the  planets  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  augmented  nutriment  and 
stimulus.  The  blindness  and  rashness  of  passion  are  to  be  depre- 
cated, but  bitter  and  violent  discussions,  bred  of  obstinate  lielief 
and  keen  wit,  laden  as  they  oflen  are  with  new  ideas  and  original 
snggestions,  arc  infinitely  preferable  to  the  unfniitfiil  stagnation  of 
indilTerence. 

The  endless  diversity  of  the  bonds  by  which  society  is  bound, 
corresponds  to  the  exhaustless  extent  of  subject,  of  which  this 
Society  may  take  cognizance.  The  relations  of  labor  and  capital, 
of  money  and  trade,  of  supply  and  demand,  of  production  and 
consumption,  of  law  and  justice,  of  administration  and  legislation, 
of  public  and  private  service,  of  crime  and  police,  of  health  and 
disease,  of  poverty  and  charity,  of  education  and  knowledge,  of 
science  and  art,  of  the  railway  and  the  post-office,  of  the  lecture 
and  the  theatre,  of  poetrj-  and  patriotism,  of  honesty  and  policy, 
of  morality  and  religion,  and  all  other  conditions  of  social  welfart! 
may  be  considered  here,  and  submitted  to  free  and  untrammelled 
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inYestigation.  Beardless  of  individual,  as  well  as  popalar  preju- 
dice, we  make  troth  oar  only  aim.  We  search  the  secrets  of  the 
nation's  good  in.  the  depths  of  experience,  and  oar  end  is  reached 
when  we  have  ascertained  the  inTiolable  laws  of  human  nature. 
£adi  problem  solved,  new  and  grander  problems  start  up.  A  head 
of  the  hydra  cut  off,  two  new  heads  take  its  place ;  and  we  can 
predict  liiat,  if  the  end  does  not  come  till  all  social  doubts  are 
solved,  man's  world  will  last  forever.  Is  not  this  eternity  of 
inquiry  the  proper  correlative  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul?  Is 
not  the  one  a  consequence  and  a  proof  of  the  other? 

The  present  period  of  commercial  depression  is  eminently  oppor- 
tone  for  tl^e  consideration  of  the  many  financial  and  material  ques- 
tions. Now  is  the  time  to  ask  what  may  have  been  the  errors  of 
the  past,  and  what  reforms  should  be  made  for  the  fbture.  With 
the  return  of  prosperity,  the  multitude  may,  and  will  easily  forget 
the  resolutions  of  today ;  but  some  robust  masters  of  finance  will 
stand  firm,  and  the  next  wave  of  the  earthquake  will  be  less  harm- 
ftal. 

£^>ecially ,  there  is  the  question  of  labor  and  capital,  —  father 
and  son.  Nowhere  is  the  old  adage  so  true,  it  is  a  wise  child  that 
knoweth  its  own  father ;  and,  equally  just,  it  is  a  wise  father  that 
knoweth  his  own  child.  Nevertheless,  there  are  politicians  of  such 
malicious  composition  as  to  find  interest  in  stirring  up  strife  between 
this  father  and  this  son,  and  who  play  the  ignorance  of  the  one 
against  the  timidity  of  the  other.  How  long  must  this  continue  ? 
Just  so  long  as  mutual  misunderstanding  shall  be  possible,  and 
serve  the  purpose  of  the  unscrupulous  agitator.  Here  may  we 
especially  hope  to  be  of  immediate  service.  Confidence  in  the 
result  of  our  investigations,  which  is  legitimately  due  to  faithful 
and  impartial  discussion,  will  penetrate  the  whole  people,  as  surely 
as  the  sun  fills  the  air  with  light.  Injudicious  legislation  and  ill- 
advised  combinations  may  cloud  the  sky  for  a  time ;  but  the  mists 
will,  ere  long,  be  blown  away  before  the  breath  of  honest  speech. 
In  the  mean  time,  let  the  monopoly  of  the  ring  and  the  academy 
be  relaxed ;  it  is  an  evil  genius,  however  it  may  be  clothed.  The 
tyranny  which  drives  off  labor  or  capital,  or  mtellect  seeking 
emplo3'ment,  and  stays  the  increase  of  wealth  and  knowledge,  is  a 
dastardly  enemy  of  the  race,  whether  its  name  be  despot  or  legion. 
The  laborer  should  not  be  impeded  in  his  discussions,  but  rather 
stimulated  to  them.     He  cannot  long  avoid  the  conclusions  which 
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have  been  reached  by  the  most  intelligent  working-men's  * 
of  France  and  Engtand,  that  the  laborer's  most  pernieious  im|>eili- 
ment  is  his  own  strike,  and  that  any  attempt  to  force  capital  Sntu 
unnise  investments  and  waeleful  expenditure  cannot  8er\e  the 
public  interest  any  mora  than  will  the  grinding  down  of  the  poor  bo 
of  use  to  capital- 

Next  come  the  (juestions  of  taxation.  Much  money  is  needed 
for  the  auppoil  of  govemnient.  Where  shall  it  be  raised,  in  the 
North  or  the  South,  in  the  East  or  the  West?  This  opi>ortnnity 
for  stimulating  geographical  jealousies,  against  which  the  |MK)|)le 
was  so  earnestly,  lovingly,  and  wisely  warned  in  the  great  aud 
solemn  Farewell  Address,  cannot  fail  to  be  improved  by  the  wily 
politician,  whose  love  of  country  is  subordinate  to  the  love  of  offlcie ; 
but  we  hope  and  believe  that  the  day  of  any  fatal  raactioD  is  f«r 
removed.  The  inevitable  lesson  of  tlie  "  irrepressible  conflict"  ia 
too  recent  for  a  renewal  of  a  destructive  civil  dissension.  I.et  the 
far-seeing  philosopher  live  where  he  may,  the  story  of  the  map  is 
the  same  everywhere.  This  immense  basin,  extending  from  the 
great  lakes  to  the  great  gulf,  is  the  true  North  America :  it  is  one 
and  indivisible.  The  graat  Father  of  Waters  holds  all  bis  children 
together  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  do 
not  own  the  mouth  of  the  river  by  a  clearer  claim  than  do  Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin  and  Ohio;  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky,  have  no  mora  valid  title  to  the  paternal  inheritance 
than  have  Nebraska  and  Iowa,  or  Illinois  and  Indiana.  Onr  sea- 
coast  States  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  are  the  fringe  of 
the  country,  inseparable  fW>m  it  on  either  side,  essential  to  its 
internal  oi^anization,  and  to  your  intercourse  with  foreign  nations, 
while  they  are  dependent  upon  you  for  that  golden,  everlasting 
chain  of  trade  which  binds  all  together  in  perpetual  union. 

And  again,  shall  the  taxes  be  gathered  from  the  hoards  of  tlie 
rich,  or  shall  they  be  extorted  from  the  pittance  of  the  multitude? 
In  whatever  way  we  may  divide  them,  we  cannot  evade  the  con- 
dition that  they  are  part  of  the  coat  of  production,  which  niust  be 
paid  by  the  consumer.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  there  is  a  wise 
and  an  unwise  method  of  apportioning  taxation,  and  tliat  it  ia 
subject  to  principles  which  the  law-giver  cannot  modify-,  and  which 
have  been  clearly  expressed  in  the  "  Principia  of  the  Wealth  of 
Nations."  The  profound  financiers  and  statesmen  —  Pitt,  Turgot, 
Cavour,  Bismarck,  and  Hamilton  —  have,  in  their  respective  eoun- 
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tries,  illustrated  the  importance  of  the  Judidoos  apportionment  of 
taxation.  They  have  not  arrayed  themselves  against  the  laws  of 
trade,  bot  have  studied  with  all  the  force  of  their  strong  intellects 
to  understand  and  obey  them.  If  we  reftise  to  follow  these  grand 
examples,  and  intmst  the  care  of  the  channels  of  commerce  to  * 
flattering  demagogues  and  mercantile  idiots,  we  shall  go  back  into 
financial  barbarism.  There  is  but  one  remedy  for  the  danger. 
The  voters  must  be  enlightened.  The  natural  source  of  the  light 
should  be  sought  In  the  halls  of  legislation ;  but  experience  has 
shown  tiiat  our  legislators  are  timid  to  expose  the  errors  of  those 
upon  whom  tiiey  depend  for  re(ilection,  and  too  prone  to  regard 
themselves,  not  as  the  judges  of  right  and  of  the  universal  good, 
but  as  the  hired  advocates  of  the  cause  intrusted  to  them  by  their 
constituents.  It  is,  then,  the  constituents  to  whom  the  argument 
most  be  addressed.  We,  too,  are  constituents,  and  our  individual 
welfare  cannot  be  separated  from  that  of  the  country.  The  success 
of  the  argument,  however  sound  it  may  be,  must  depend  upon  the 
patriotism  and  intelligence  of  those  who  are  to  profit  by  it. 

This  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  education.  The  forces  of  a 
nation,  whether  material  or  intellectual,  which  are  not  used,  are  a 
loss ;  and  those  which  are  misused  are  worse  than  a  loss.  The 
material  resources  of  the  world  must  be  careAilly  studied,  that  they 
may  become  serviceable.  Lord  Bacon's  maxim,  ^'  Knowledge  for 
the  sake  of  power,"  is  the  statesman's  appropriate  adage.  The 
intellectual  resources  of  the  human  mind,  on  the  contrary,  become 
power  by  education  and  cultivation.  Their  surest  strength  is 
spiritual ;  so  that  **  knowledge,  for  its  own  sake,"  is  the  higher 
maxim  of  a  more  generous  philosophy.  Let  no  man  be  wasted !  is 
the  rightftil  demand  of  society ;  and  the  form  of  education  which 
most  nearly  accomplishes  this  result  is  the  most  desirable  for  our 
Republic.  Universal  suffrage  involves  the  obligation  of  universal 
education ;  and  society  must  preserve  itself  against  ignorance, 
which  is  the  mother  of  crime,  as  resolutely  as  against  crime  itself. 
There  is  a  certain  minimum  of  education  which  society  must  not 
only  offer  to  its  members,  but  which  it  must  insist  upon  their 
accepting,  simply  for  its  own  preservation.  There  is  also  a  maxi- 
mum to  which  public  demand  should  be  restricted,  and  l)e3'ond 
which  it  is  the  part  of  judicious  econom}'  to  leave  the  provision  to 
individual  competence  and  private  munificence.  The  limits  are  not 
easy  to  define,  and  will  varj-  with  the  varying  circumstances  of  the 
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community,  however  distinctly  and  precisely  the  general  priiici{dM '. 
may  be  marked  out,  here  or  elsewhere. 

I*  believe  that,  almost  all  over  our  country,  the  limits  on  cither 
dde  have  been  widely  overstepped,  in  the  edncatJon  given  by  our 
■public  schools.  Where  do  we  find  the  great  bodj'  of  the  voters 
properly  instructed,  not  merely  as  to  legislntiou  which  shall  be  use- 
ful to  themselves,  but  in  respect  to  the  legislators  in  whom  tliey 
should  place  their  trust?  The  schools  in  which  the  common  sense 
and  capacity  of  observation  and  discreet  judgment,  natural  to  all 
men,  are  educated  and  nurtured,  where  are  they?  Our  boys  are 
not  taught  to  be  contented  with  the  position  in  life  for  which  they 
are  best  fitted,  and  to  understand  that  self-respect  is  nobler  tlian 
applause  and  admiration,  but  urged  to  aspire  to  some  eminence 
which  only  a  few  can  reach,  and  where  still  fewer  can  maintain  an 
honest  and  steady  balance.  The  Wbitc  House,  at  Washington,  is 
the  castle  in  the  air  which  the  ingenuous  youth  is  sUmulatcl  to 
make  his  aim,  instead  of  building  up  a  fabric  of  sound  principle, 
founded  upon  the  rock  of  integrity.  The  views  of  life  are  foolishly 
and  even  shamefblly  perverted.  The  greatness  of  simplicity  of 
purpose  and  rectitude  of  conduct  is  scarcely  recognized ;  and 
success  is  the  standard  of  life.  A  philosopher  once  said,  tliat  it 
was  greater  to  be  known  as  the  best  shoemaker  in  Londou  than  lo 
be  heir  to  the  crown.  The  schools  should  teach  the  children  that 
their  first  duty  and  highest  privilege  is  to  )>ecome  good  citizens  ; 
and  a  good  citizen,  be  he  cobbler  or  manufacturer,  tailor  or  senator, 
upholsterer  or  cabinet  o(Ilc*r,  will  never  condescend  to  twcome  an 
incompetent  or  unworthy  president  of  the  United  States.  Were  all 
the  boys  and  girls  to  leave  school  fully  imbued  with  this  knowledge, 
t^e  Republic  would  be  safe ;  the  political  flrmameut  would  be  sus- 
tained upon  shoulders  firmer  than  those  of  Atlas,  and  its  stars 
would  shine  with  ever- in  creasing  number  and  brilliancy.  The  heart 
of  the  nation  would  be  vigorous  and  contente<l,  the  tax-payers 
would  no  longer  groan  o\'er  the  money  paid  fVom  the  public  purse 
for  the  luxury  of  education.  All  would  strive  to  improve  tlie 
opportunities  of  life  for  individual  development ;  and  each  man 
would  bo  strong,  to  the  full  measure  of  his  capacity.  The  coimtry 
would  be  great  and  prosperous,  and  rich  in  material  and  intellec- 
tual wealth. 

To  accomplish  this  result,  we  must  not  grudge, on  the  one  hand, 
the  cutting  oir of  injudicious  topics  for  popular  teaching;  nor,  on 
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the  other  hand,  the  granting  a,  8n£Scient  compensation  and  the 
requisite  confidence  to  the  teachers  who  remain.  There  seems  to 
be  no  sofiScient  reason  for  introducing  into  public  education  the 
mdiments  which  belong  exclusively  to  a  collegiate  course.  Could 
there  be  more  injustice  and  agrarianism  in  taking  the  money  directly 
ftom  property,  and  giving  it  to  pupils  for  their  expenses  in  academy 
and  college?  On  the  other  hand,  the  teachers  to  whom  is  intrusted 
the  training  of  our  sons  and  daughters  —  the  nation's  richest  jewels 
—  must  be  worthy  the  solemn  trust.  There  can  be  no  more  Judi- 
cious expenditure  than  the  compensation  necessary  to  secure  the 
ablest  engineers  for  the  building  up  of  the  nation  of  the  next  gener- 
ation. It  was  a  glorious  example,  set  by  the  Empire  State,  to  give 
the  erection  of  its  magnificent  palace  of  legislation  to  an  architec- 
tural engineer,  who  is  a  master  of  his  art,  and  overflowing  with 
great  and  original  ideas.  Every  State  will  find  a  similar  e<ionomy 
in  not  stinting  the  reward  offered  to  deserving  and  experienced 
teachers.  Let  them,  too,  be  masters  of  their  art ;  and,  when  they 
are  secured,  let  them  not  be  trammelled  by  self-sufiScient  committee- 
men, and  a  demand  for  foolish  exhibitions  of  intellectual  gymnastics, 
but  grant  tkem  Aill  scope  to  apply  their  l^sons  of  profound  obser- 
vation. The  questions  which  are  here  involved  are  many  and 
intricate;  and  will  require,  as  they  deserve,  long  and  elabohite 
discussion.  But  above  them  all  stands  the  sovereign  truth,  that 
the  real  strength  and  grandeur  of  a  people  consist  in  its  spiritual 
power. 

The  spiritual  power  of  a  nation  is  manifest,  in  its  first  and  lowest 
form,  in  its  intellectual  control  of  the  physical  forces  of  nature,  and 
their  subjection  to  human  service.  The  time  is  past  when  the 
substitution  of  machinery  for  man's  work  excited  the  jealousy  of 
the  w^orking  classes.  They  have  learned  that  machinery  is  their 
especial  servant,  and  that  it  has  rendered  possible  a  universal  thrift 
and  freedom  from  want.  The  most  fruitful  inventors  of  today  are 
said  to  be  workmen  themselves,  who  have  been  stimulated  to  use- 
ful thought  and  intellectual  production.  When  we  contemplate  the 
material  work  of  the  world  ten  times  ten  redoubled  by  the  harness- 
ing the  tall  giants  of  electricity  and  the  ponderous  leviathans  of 
steam,  we  are  led  to  fear  that  nature  is  exhausted,  and  no  store  of 
power  is  hidden  for  ftiture  exploration.  On  the  contrar}',  when  we 
open  the  volumes  of  science,  and  strive  to  compute  the  unused 
power  lying  on  nil  sides  of  us,  we  feel  that  the  inheritance  to  which 
man  is  bom  is  as  inexhaustible  as  creation.    The  water  used  u{)on 
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the  mill-wbeel  descended  from  the  doude ;  and  of  the  vrh6\e  forott 
of  this  great  dcsc«Dt  not  one-finiieth  part  is  iu  the  fall  of  the  river 
and  consumed  bjr  the  mill.  While,  of  the  whole  aggregat«  of  the 
force  which  came  from  the  sun,  and  i§  stowed  in  the  cloud,  the  poition 
which  is  used  is  as  a  drop  to  the  river  which  Sows  by  this  city. 
But  of  the  reniaiaing  heat  of  the  son,  which  is  deposited  in  the 
winds  and  the  waves,  and  of  all  that  which  is  daily  radiated  into 
space,  unii  of  all  the  heat  concentrat€d  in  the  bowels  of  the 
the  consiimptioQ  is  inappreciable.  This  immense  unused  force 
not  wasted.  It  is  the  iuteuded  stimulus  to  human  iuveul 
>iVhen  tlie  cost  of  our  coal  becomes  ese«asive,  the  internal 
which  lies  conccale<^l  under  every  city  may  be  brought  to  the  surl 
and  rendered  available.  Old  as  1  am,  I  may  live  to  see  the  b1 
driven  over  the  ocean  by  the  power  of  the  waves.  Such  great  good 
placed  i>efore  the  iningiuation  of  men  who  have  the  heart  to  search 
and  the'faith  that  they  shall  find  is  essential  to  the  divine  plan.  It 
is  part  of  the  system  by  which  the  histors'  and  the  laws  of  the 
development  of  the  physical  world  have  been  written,  for 
reading,  upon  the  structure  of  the  sidereal  universe,  upon  the  har- 
monies of  the  solar  system  and  upon  the  rocks  of  the  earth. 

The  second  and  the  appropriate  form  of  tlie  spiritual  power 
nation  is  purely  spiritual,  and  us  far  superior  to  the  first  fors' 
spirit  transcends  matter.  Rome  was  almost  from  its  foundatli 
an  nuaurpasaed  centre  of  power.  Among  her  early  conquests,  there 
are  two  which  are  strikingly  contrasted, — Greece  and  Carthago. 
The  pa]>ulation  of  cither  of  these  iStal«s  was  inferior  to  that  of 
Ohio.  Greece  was  jiroductive.  as  no  other  country  has  ever  been, 
of  poets  and  pliilosojihers.  Her  literature  was  more  powerfid  than 
her  armies,  and  has  ruled  the  cinlized  world  through  the  ages. 
Carthage  sent  her  victorious  army  over  the  impassable  Alps  to  the 
walls  of  Rome  ;  but  all  that  now  remains  of  her  is  the  heap  of  stones 
over  which  Marius  meditated,  and  under  which  lie  the  bones  of 
no  poet  or  philosopher.     Carthage  is  dead :  Greece  can  never  die. 

What  is  to  tie  our  (bture?  Is  it  to  be.  tike  the  heaven  of  the 
Koran,  a  return  to  Eden, —  the  abode  of  mere  luxurious  enjoyment? 
Did  the  Declaration  of  Independence  mean  that  we  would  live 
peacefully,  and  die  in  material  prosperity,  unfruitfid  of  intellectual 
greatness?  Such  an  iml>ecile  and  degraded  termination  were 
worse  than  the  death  of  Carthage.  The  destiny  of  our  tvuntry  is 
often  in  the  mouth  of  the  orator.  What  is  destiny?  It  is  the 
i\ituri>  foretold  by  the  past ;    it  is  the  development  of  the  past 
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18  tbe  ineyitable  conseqaence  of  the  laws  of  progress ;  it  is  the 

necessary  sequel  of  antecedent  history.    But,  inevitable  though  it 

be,  destiny  though  it  be,  it  must  be  accomplished  by  human  means ; 

and  it  would  fail  if  man  could  cease  to  strive.    It  may  be  delayed 

by  ignorance  and  weakness  and  wrong-doing;  and  it  may  be 

hastened  by  increase  of  knowledge,  and  strong  effort  to  aid  nature 

in  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  intention.    In  the  study  of  our  past 

history  is  embodied  the  knowledge  of  our  strength.    More  than 

fourteen  centuries  ago  was  commenced  in  Germany  the  social 

organization  which  has  substantially  descended  to  this  nation.    It 

passed  over  into  England,  where  it  produced  skilfhl  farmers, 

wealthy  manuflACturers,  robust  workmen  and  soldiers;  where  it 

produced  able  scholars,  powerful  generals,  learned  monarchs,  and 

poets  and  philosophers  greater  than  monarchs ;  where  it  especially 

produced  the  most  sublime  lovers  of  freedom  that  the  world  ever 

saw,  —  from  the  days  of  Magna  Charta  to  those  of  Hampden  and 

Milton,  —  and  where  it  also  produced  a  strong  oligarchy.     Of  all 

political  forms  of  organization,  oligarchies  are  unquestionably  the 

most  vast  and  enduring.    But  an  oligarchy  is  the  constitutional 

enemy  of  liberty,  and  hence  the  free  blood  of  England  —  some  of 

her  best  blood  —  was  driven  hither  to  found  a  New  England  in  the 

New  World.     Hitherto  we  have  been  occupied  in  our  material 

development,  in  spreading  over  the  land,  in  weaning  ourselves  from 

the  mother-country,  and  in  ridding  ourselves  of  evils  inherited  from 

her.    We  have  been  testing  each  other's  strength  and  value  as 

brothers  and  partners  in  an  indivisible  inheritance.     We  arc  now 

ripe  for  undertaking  the  higher  task  in  our  intellectual  and  spiritual 

development,  preparing  the  waj'  for  our  own  Bacon  and  Newton 

and  Shakespeare.     These  we  shall  surely  have,  or  our  history  is  a 

false  record. 

The  third  and  highest  form  of  spiritual  power  is  moral  and 
religious.  Tomorrow  we  ma}'  learn,  from  a  more  comi)etent  guide, 
the  way  which  leads  to  the  development  of  this  pK)wer.  Give  me 
leave  simply  to  state  my  belief  that  the  only  solid  basis  for  an 
enduring  republic  is  the  Kock  of  Ages.  An}-  other  foundation  is 
unstable  and  insecure  as  the  sands  of  the  seashore.  Let  the  tower 
be  built  in  obedience  to  God*s  laws,  and  it  will  reach  unto  heaven  ; 
the  children  of  men  will  reunite  in  permanent  harmon}' ;  science 
and  religion  will  coincide ;  and  the  one  universal  speech  will  be 
God's  word  written  on  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  on  the  solid  earth 
itself,  and  in  the  Gosi)el. 
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OPENING    ADDRESS    AT    SARATOGA,   SEPTEMBER   7,    188 


[Ahitnct  furnished  by  Pn 

The  subject  of  this  Address  was,  " 
ICAN  Social  Science  Association, 
Employed  to  Promote  these  Ends.' 


iMeut  OiLHAx.] 

The  Purposes  of  TnE  J      

ind  tho  Me»ns  that  may  be 
An«r  a  brief  welcome  to  the 


members  of  the  Society,  attention  was  called  to  the  recent  cbaogea 
which  have  been  made  in  its  organization,  of  which  tlie  most  note- 
worthy is  the  combination  of  the  Annual  and  GeueraJ  Meetings,  so 
that  the  interest  and  responsibility  of  the  members  are  concentrated 
QpoQ  one  general  assembly,  to  be  held  every  summer.  The  thanks 
of  the  Society  were  said  to  be  duo  to  the  Boston  members  who  have 
so  long  bome  the  principal  burden  of  the  management. 

The  Address  next  paid  a  tribute  of  respect  to  two  eminent  workers 
in  social  science  whose  deaths  have  occurred  within  the  year  that 
is  past,  Dr.  Babnas  Sears,  the  ageut  of  the  Peabody  Education 
Fund,  and  Dr.  E.  C.  Wines,  the  student  of  Prison  Discipline. 
Both  were  men  of  broad  views,  varied  experience  and  great  usefulness. 

Reference  was  made  to  some  of  the  contributions  to  the  literature 
of  social  science  wliidi  have  been  made  by  our  countrymen  within 
the  year.  Among  the  hooks  which  were  mentioned,  Mr.  D.  B. 
Eaton's  "Civil  Service  Reform"  received  high  praise.  Edward 
Atkinson's  pamphlets  on  the  "  Cotton  Trade  "  and  on  the  "  Ameri~ 
can  Railroad  in  British  Politics,"  and  his  chart  comparing  the  area 
of  the  several  United  States  nith  the  chief  European  states,  were 
highly  commended.  The  work  of  Dr.  Wines  on  Prison  Reform, 
of  President  Woolsey  on  "  Socialism  and  Communism,"  of  Heniy 
George  on  "  Poverty  antl  Progress,"  the  tracts  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  including  Mr.  Smart's  Paper  on  "  The  Best  System  of 
Schools  for  a  State,"  and  other  recent  publications,  were  also  spoken 
of. 

After  these  introductory  paragraphs,  the  Address  took  up  the 
purpose  of  the  Association,  and  gave  emphasis  to  the  point  that  it 
is  not  a  society  for  the  promotion  of  reform,  nor  an  assembly 
whose  object  is  charity ;  but  its  object  is  the  promotion  of  science, 
the  ascertainment  of  principles  and  laws.  To  those  who  say  there 
is  no  social  science,  the  answer  is  tliere  soon  will  be,  for  some  of 
the  ablest  intellects  in  the  world  are  now  applying  to  the  study  of 
social  phenomena,  the  same  industry'  in  collecting  facts,  the  same 
patience  weighing  them,  the  same  methods  of  analysis  and  synthesis 
which  have  been  employed  with  effect  in  geology,  zoology  and  blol- 
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€)gj^  in  anthropology,  ethnology  and  psychology.  To  those  who 
say  tiiat  social  science  can  never  be  complete,  tiie  answer  is  that 
no  science  is  complete.  Even  mathematics,  the  oldest  and  most 
exact  of  all,  is  constantly  progressing.  It  loses  nothing  which  it 
has  gained,  but  each  new  discovery  becomes  a  stepping  stone  to 
something  beyond.  The  methods  by  which  other  sciences  have 
grown  were  rehearsed,  and  the  students  of  social  science  were  urged 
to  the  careftd  ascertainment  of  facts  by  experiment  and  observa- 
tion, and  then  to  reflection  upon  these  facts,  until  laws  were  dis- 
covered fh>m  which,  again,  rules  and  methods  of  management  might 
safely  be  deduced. 

The  aim  of  this  Association  was  declared  to  be  a  study  of  the 
conditions  which  tend  to  make  a  perfect  state  of  society  where 
*'  each  is  for  all  and  all  is  for  each,"  and  the  discovery  of  those 
laws  of  cooperation  which  will  secure  to  every  individual  his  highest 
development.    It  is  obvious  that  the  inquiry  is  very  complex,  and 
will  never  be  completely  answered.    Surely,  this  great  problem 
must  be  much  sub-divided  before  any  progress  is  made  in  its 
solution.     To  begin  with,  all  those  subjects  which  pertain  to  the 
physical  well-being  of  the  community  must  be  considered,  and 
this  includes  not  merely  sanitary  regulations,  as  they  are  commonly 
understood,  but  the  freedom  to  exchange  the  products  of  one 
region  for  that  of  another.     Next,  morality  or  social  order  deserves 
consideration  —  the  conditions  of  society  which  are  favorable  to 
temperance,  chastity,  honesty,  frugality,  industry,  and  quiet.    Intel- 
lectual culture  and  the  study  of  all  the  agencies  which  promote 
mental  power  next  demand  attention  —  our  systems  of  education, 
direct  and  indirect,  high  and  low.     Finance  comes  next.    Though 
the  sanitary,  the  moral  and  the  pedagogical  laws  are  understood, 
if  the  finances  of  a  community  are  crooked,  nothing  will  go  straight. 
The  currency  is  the  route  on  which  we  all  travel,  and  if  that  leads, 
down  a  chasm,  down  go  we  all,  though  the  rails  be  plated  with 
silver.     Sound  legislation  based  upon  wise  jurisprudence  must  also 
be  secured,  and  with  good  written  laws  must  come  good  customs 
and  usages. 

It  is  a  wide  field,  we  must  acknowledge,  which  the  Association 
aims  to  cultivate,  but  if  ever  it  shall  be  subdued  it  will  be  an 
earthly  paradise  —  an  enchanted  ground. 

The  means  which  this  Association  may  emplo}*  were  next  con- 
sidered. 
1 .    It  must  organize  plans  of  investigation  and  research.    Reports 
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on  the  progress  of  dilfcrent  deptutments,  with  review§  of  the  rec 
literature,  were  recommended,  and  in  order  to  insure  their  careftil 
preparation  a  small  appropriation  from  tbe  treasury  waa  BUggcet«d. 
We  all  know  that  an  immense  number  of  papers  are  issued  every 
year  by  States,  towns,  institutions  and  societies  of  every  name ; 
but  they  drop  like  atitunin  leaves,  uurtnring  onl}*  tbe  soil  around 
the  tniiik  from  which  they  fall.  They  are  not  for  sale ;  they  are 
not  reviewed  in  any  journal ;  they  are  not  methodically  distributed. 
If,  now,  some  one  should  be  employed  by  the  Society,  in  each  chief 
department,  to  collect  the  literature  and  report  upon  it,  a  service 
of  great  value  would  be  performed.  Besides  these  reports,  the 
Association  may  well,  to  a  much  greater  estent  than  hitherto, 
initiate  inquiries, — proposing  themes,  appotnliogor  iiiTitiog  investi- 
gations, and  proiiding  mouey  for  the  prosecution  of  the  research. 

2.  The  chief  fnuctiou  in  our  day  of  every  sciontiflc  socieQf  of 
high  rank  is  publication,  and  particularly  the  publication  of  memoirs 
80  elaborate  or  recondite  that  they  will  nut  find  their  way  into  ordi- 
nary journals.  Readable  articles  can  alwaj's  find  a  place,  but  we 
need  to  publish  articles  which  are  not  popular,  but  learned — per- 
manent contributions  to  the  prepress  of  science. 

3.  In  the  meetiugs  of  the  Association  an  effort  should  be  made 
to  promote  discussions.  They  may  run  to  extremes,  and  be  diffuse 
or  bitter;  but,  with  a  good  moderator,  their  bad  tendencies  ar« 
readily  checke<l  and  their  good  influences  are  made  apparent. 
Prominence  must  also  be  given  to  the  advantages  of  free  iiiformul 
conversation  among  tbe  members  of  this  Society, 

4.  Tbe  suggestion  was  made  that,  in  addition  to  the  sections 
now  organized,  it  might  be  well  to  constitute  a  historical  group. 
Sociology  is  based  upon  history.  Without  a  knowledge  of  the 
antecedents  of  our  existing  laws  and  institutions,  without  some 
familiarity  with  the  processes  by  which  civilization  has  emei^«d 
from  barbarism,  we  cannot  prognosticate  the  fiiture.  It  wunid  be 
well  if  we  could  bring  to  our  annual  meetiugs  those  who  arc  devoted 
to  tbe  historic  study  of  social  institntions. 

5.  The  formation  of  local  institutions  for  the  promotion  of  social 
science  was  commended,  and  examples  wore  mentioned  of  several 
Buch  which  are  now  doing  gooti  work. 

The  Address  concluded  with  a  rehearsal  of  many  important  facta 
illustrating  the  condition  of  American  society  in  1880,  and  with 
words  of  encouragement  to  tliose  who  are  working  in  the  solution 
of  sodal  problems. 


REPORTS  AND  PAPERS 

OF  THS 

SARATOGA     MEETING     OF     1880 


BEPOBT  OF  THE  GENERAL  SECBETABY,  F.  B.  8ANB0BN,  OF 

CONCOBD. 

(Bead  Wednesday,  Sept.  8, 1880.) 

Mr.  PrtMeni^  and  MembetB  of  the  AssockUkm: — The  ftill  and 
practical  statement  made  by  President  Oilman  in  his  Opening 
Address  last  evening,  concerning  the  aims,  methods,  and  hopes  of 
oar  American  Social  Science  Association,  relieves  me  fh>m  a  duty 
I  have  mate  than  once  undertaken,  and  fh>m  which,  a  year  ago,  I 
fancied  myself  permanently  excused.  But  your  wish,  as  then 
expressed,  controlled  my  action  in  the  matter,  and  so  you  see  me 
here  again  in  the  harness,  but  with  lightened  load,  and  with 
generous  cooperation  fh>m  those  more  competent  than  any  one  person 
can  be,  to  carry  forward  the  work  undertaken.  It  falls  to  me, 
therefore,  to  present  this  year  a  brief  report  of  business,  witii  such 
incidental  mention  of  other  matters  as  may  properly  be  made. 

The  change  in  our  Association's  working  plan  which  was  com- 
iuenced  at  the  Saratoga  Meeting  of  1879,  and  put  in  force  at  tiie 
Annual  Meeting  of  last  January,  in  Boston,  remains  to  be  com- 
pleted by  you  at  this  General  Meeting,  which  will  be  tiie  first  of 
the  Annual  Meetings  for  the  combination  of  routine  business,  and 
the  general  doctrinary  work  of  our  Association.  It  was  found 
difficult,  as  our  membership  became  more  widely  distributed  over 
the  country,  to  hold  two'General  Meetings  a  year ;  and  it  was  also 
thought  unnecessary  to  keep  up  the  monthly  meetings  of  our  Council, 
and  the  special  office  used  for  that  purpose  in  Boston.  Accordingly, 
by  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  adopted  last  January,  and 
printed  in  Nos.  X.  and  XI.  of  the  Journal  of  Social  Science,  the 
election  of  officers  is  appointed  in  connection  with  the  General 
Meeting  for  Papers  and  Debates  in  each  year,  and  will,  tiierefore, 
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take  place  in  tliis  hall  tomorrow  evening  at  8  o'clock.  Oiir  c 
has  been  to  appoint  a  Dominating  committee  which  reports  a  list  of 
names  for  confinnation,  modilication  or  rejection,  by  the  Meeting  ; 
and  1  tni9t  that  such  a  committee  will  be  chosen  at  this  morning 
session.  The  number  of  Directors  has  been  diminished,  and  that 
of  Vice-presidents  increased  by  the  amended  Constitution,  and  the 
Vice-presidents,  being  honorarj-  nffloers,  are  excused  fVom  sen'iog  in 
the  Council,  which  is  hereafter  to  consist  of  not  more  than  twenty- 
three  nor  leas  than  thirteen  memlicrs.  This  CounciJ  will  meet 
quarterly,  in  different  cities,  in  September,  December,  March,  and 
June  of  each  yeaf ;  and  it  is  proposed  that  voinnteer  Papers  con- 
tributed to  the  Association  shall  be  read  at  these  quarterly  meetings 
of  the  Council.  An  Executive  Committee  of  eight,  consisting  of 
the  President,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  and  the  five  Department 
Secretaries,  will  meet  when  required  during  the  intervals  of  the 
Council  meetings,  and  do  whatever  work  may  be  necessary.  In 
this  way  it  is  expected  tliat  the  duties  of  the  organization  can  be 
done  at  less  expense  and  more  satisfactorily  than  under  the  old 
arrangement. 

Andtlier  change  has  accomplished  itself  in  the  past  year,  —  the 
final  separation  of  the  Conference  of  Charities  fVom  its  parent 
organization,  and  its  complete  establishment  as  an  American  insti- 
tution with  a  past  and  a  future  of  its  own.  This  Conference  first 
mt'twith  us  at  New  York  in  18T4,  and  forthe  last  time  at  CincinDati 
in  187S.  Since  then  it  has  met  by  itself,  at  Chicago  in  I87it,  and 
this  year  al  Cleveland,  —  on  which  occasion  sixteen  States  and  the 
Doniiuioii  of  Canada  were  reprcseuted,  and  the  Papers  and  Debates 
were  enongh  to  flU  400  pages  of  our  Journal.  They  have  l»een 
printed,  and  will  be  distributed  in  course  of  this  mouth  to  the 
members  of  our  Association  as  well  as  to  those  who  took  part,  per- 
sonally or  by  delegates,  in  the  Confereuce.  It  will  be  found  that 
no  such  body  of  essays,  no  such  mass  of  information  on  charitable 
and  correctional  topics,  has  ever  before  been  presented  to  the 
American  people.  Next  year  this  Conference  will  meet  for  a 
week's  session  at  Boston,  when  twenty,  and  perhaps  thirty.  States 
will  probably  take  part  in  it,  and  the  good  work  of  the  last  two 
years  will  be  farther  extended.  Though  on  some  grounds  we  must 
regret  the  friendly  departure  of  this  child  of  ours  from  the  paternal 
home,  yet  we  must  acknowledge  that  it  has  thriven  by  the  separa- 
tion, and  must  rejoice  in  its  success. 
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Among  our  members  deceased,  since  we  last  met  in  Saratoga, 
were  two  who  had  taken  a  special  interest  in  the  National  Conference 
of  Charities,  as  well  as  in  oar  own  Association,  7- Mrs.  Parkman, 
of  Boston,  and  Mr.  James  B.  Congdon,  of  New  Bedford.  Of  the 
former,  commemoration  was  made  at  the  Boston  Meeting  last 
January ;  Mr.  Congdon  has  since  died.  His  long  connection  with 
us  calls  for  some  mention  fh>m  joar  Secretary,  to  whom  also  he 
was  an  ancient  an  esteemed  friend.  He  was  a  Friend,  too,  in  his 
religious  connection,  —  belonging  to  that  affectionate  and  exemplary 
Society,  in  whom  philanthropy  has  been  embodied,  collectively  and 
individually,  ever  since  the  days  of  William  Penn  and  Greorge  Fox. 
I>aring  the  greater  part  of  his  long  life  he  fulfilled  important  trusts 
in  his  own  community,  and  was  faithfhl  to  all  he  undertook,  whether 
of  property,  of  philanthropy,  or  of  friendship.  He  was  eyes  to  the 
blind,  feet  to  the  lame,  hearing  to  the  deaf,  comfort  to  the  poor — 
and,  in  that  phrase  which  to  the  Hebrew  poet  was  the  climax  of 
praise  where  the  humble  and  the  neglected  are  in  question —  ^^  The 
cause  which  he  knew  not  he  searched  out."  Fortunate  is  the  Society 
that  can  reckon  such  men  among  its  less  conspicuous  members ! 
Their  life  may  cease,  but  its  blessings  continue ;  and  their  memory 
is  a  fragrance  even  when  they  seem  to  be  forgotten. 

Only  the  actions  of  the  jnst 

Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dost. 

As  the  places  of  our  ancient  members  are  made  vacant  by  death, 
we  must  look  to  it  that  others  come  forward  to  make  them  good ; 
and  it  is  now  especially  fitting  that  we  should  give  vigor  to  the 
new  organization  by  the  active  enrolment  of  new  members.  It  is 
desirable  also  that  the  Publication  Fund  of  1880,  for  which  we 
already  have  guarantees  to  the  amount  of  four  or  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, should  be  increased  to  $1,000,  which  will  be  enough  to  pay 
for  the  printing  of  all  our  Papers  of  this  year,  including  the  400 
pages  of  Conference  of  Charities  Proceedings,  now  in  press.  Those 
who  are  not  members  of  our  Association  maj*  obtain  this  volume 
by  subscription,  upon  terms  set  forth  in  this  circular,  which  will 
be  distributed  among  the  audience  at  our  meetings.  Subscriptions 
to  the  Publication  Fund  will  be  taken  b}'  Dr.  Channing,  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary,  while  the  regular  membership  fees  will  be  received 
by  our  Assistant  Treasurer,  Mr.  Howe,  of  Saratoga. 

By  the  moderate  and  public-spirited  proposition  of  one  of  our 
directors,  who  has  devoted  much  time  to  investigating  the  serious 
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question  of  food  adulteration  (Mr.  George  T.  Angell), 
special  publication  flind  is  likelj  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  our 
Association  for  use  during  the  current  year.  This  proposition, 
which  ifi  now  before  you  to  be  accepted  or  declined,  is  as  follows, 
and  I  read  it  here,  in  advance  of  the  debate  this  CTeniug,  because 
it  has  been  for  some  time  in  my  hands : 

"  Whereas,  eom^  cbemieij  and  wric^ra  hare  aaaerted  that  there  it  now  a 
Ini^e  ealc,  in  American  muliets,  of  poieoDoue  and  dangeroasly  adnllenilod 
foods,  and  other  poiaonaus  noA  dangerouslj  adulterated  aiiiclcs ;  and  whoreiu, 
other  cheniiBls  and  wrilera  deny  these  asaertions ;  and  whereas  public  hrallh, 
public  raoraJd  and  large  amount!  of  capital  are  intercat«d  in  the  right  ■olution 
of  this  quealioQ ;  and  whcreaa,  it  is  eaaential  to  its  right  solution  ihnt  both 
sides  be  furly  heard;  therefore,  I  make  the  following  propositiOD  to  tho 
American  -SocisJ  Science  Aisocisdon,  vii. :  I  will  put  into  the  hands  of  its 
Treasurer  or  General  Secretary  either  ^f'O  or  8100,  whichever  rata  tnay  be 
required,  provided  any  cheniiit  or  other  person  iu  tho  United  States  will  do 
the  asnie ;  said  sums  to  be  expended  as  follows :  Such  chemist  or  other  person 
shall  prepare,  or  cause  to  be  prepared,  an  essay  showing  there  is  little  dsjiger 
to  public  health  from  the  above  cuusc,  and  giving  proofs.  I  will  then  prepare, 
or  cause  to  he  preimred,  an  eseay  of  similar  length,  showing  there  u 
danger  to  public  health  from  aaiil  cause,  and  giving  proofs.  The  two  si 
published  by  the  Associntiun,  in  one  pamphlet,  and  sent  to  alt  leading  a 
papers  of  the  country  for  such  use  as  they  shall  deem  judii  ' 

To  those  who  know  Mr.  Angell  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  thl 
is  a  pbilantbroptBt  of  great  activity,  who  baa  turned  aside  I 
successfiil  professional  labors  at  tbe  bar,  to  devote  himself  in  more 
than  one  disinterested  c-ause,  and  in  his  own  enei^tic  way.  to  tho 
public  good.  In  none  of  his  actions,  as  it  seems  to  me,  has  lie 
desened  more  thanks  than  in  tbe  efforts  be  bas  made,  amidst  madi 
opposition  and  abuse,  to  awaken  the  public  from  a  false  sense  of 
security  in  r^ard  to  the  articles  of  food  and  otber  daily  nee,  which, 
in  tbe  ingenious  mauipulatioos,  the  unscrupulous  competitions  and 
the  scientiflc  corruption  of  the  present  age,  have  been  fraudulently, 
and  often  hurtfuUy  adulterated.  That  be  has  sometimes  been 
mistaken  was  but  natural,  jet,  for  every  erroneous  designation  of 
fraud  affixed  by  liim  to  innocent  articles  of  commerce,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  ten  other  frauds  have  escaped  even  his  penetrating  search. 
The  American  people  have  never  been  charged  with  dense  stopidity, 
and  they  are  not  likely  to  consider  any  man  as  an  enemy  who  seeks, 
at  his  own  expense  and  risk,  to  guard  their  stomachs  and  their 
pockets  IVom  harm  in  the  matter  of  adulterations.  They  remember 
the  Dutch  justice,  whose  court, — somewhere  in  this  vicinity,  per- 
haps— pronounced  astute  sentence  as  follows:  "Three  witnesses 
swear  they  saw  the  defendant  steal  the  horse,  and  four  witnesses 
swear  they  did  n't  see  him  steal  it.    The  weight  of  evidence  is  in 
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his  fkvor,  and  he  is  dischaiged."    I  doabt  if  our  coantrymen,  as  a 
ooart  of  appeal,  would  allow  sach  a  decision  to  stand. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  submit  a  Paper  on  an  important  ques- 
tion which  has  been  sent  to  us  by  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
members,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Brace,  of  New  York,  but  which  there 
will  be  no  time  to  read  in  fhll ;  and  such  other  communications  as 
have  come  into  my  hands,  among  them  a  letter  fh>m  our  corre- 
sponding member,  Madame  Dora  d'Istria,  now  in  America.  I  need 
not  call  attention  to  the  value  and  importance  of  the  Papers,  and 
the  debates  of  the  present  meeting,  the  programme  for  wMch  I  laid 
before  you  last  night,  in  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee,  lliree 
of  our  departments,  those  of  Education,  Jurisprudence  and  Social 
Economy,  are  fhlly  represented ;  that  of  Health  has  some  repre- 
sentation, though  less  than  we  had  planned,  whOe  the  Finance 
Department,  in  its  unorganized  condition,  has  presented  no  Papers 
at  all.  Next  year,  it  shall  be  our  effort  to  secure  Papers  fh>m  all 
the  departments,  and  also  from  that  new  section  proposed  by  Dr. 
Gifanan,  the  section  of  Historic  Development,  which  might  either 
include  our  present  Department  of  Jurisprudence,  or  be  included  in 
it.  The  Jurisprudence  of  a  nation  is  one  formation  or  accretion  in 
its  historic  progress  of  centuries ;  and,  were  our  present  statutes 
and  procedure  to  be  divided  among  the  subjects  of  Education, 
Health,  Finance,  and  Social  Economy,  where  they  respectively 
belong, — the  frame-work  of  our  fiflh  department  might  be  left  for 
the  use  of  these  investigators  of  sociology  from  the  historical  stand- 
point. This  is  thrown  out  as  a  suggestion,  merely,  and  some  better 
way  can  perhaps  be  found  to  accomplish  what  our  President  has  in 
mind. 


STATEMENT  OF  TIIE  TREASURER  AND  OF  THE  FUBUCATION 

COMMITTEE. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  in  Boston  the  Treasurer,  as  required  by 
his  office,  submitted  a  report  for  1879,  showing  receipts  of  $1,996.59 
and  expenses  of  $1,870.22,  with  a  balance  on  hand  of  $126.87. 
He  now  submits  a  statement,  including  expenses  to  September  11, 
1880,  and  receipts  to  September  1,  1880,  a  period  of  eight  months 
and  upward,  —  showing  receipts  in  that  period  of  $1,255.64 
(including  the  balance  on  hand  January  1,  1880,  of  $126.37)  and 
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expenses  of  91,174. 6S,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  or^€80.1l6,  as 

follows ;  — 

Ttas  AjcEBJCAx  Social  Scikncb  Asbocution 

Is  ACCODNT  WITH  Uahiltok  A.  HiLL,  Trtosurtr. 
IBBO.     Cr. 
SsFTEHBBK  II.    By  CBxh  received  fhim  feei : 

Sundry  coUeclioQs  sioc?  Jamiarf  10,        ,        .  $94S  00 

Bj  cash  received  from  Publication  Fuad  : 

B.  Sehlesinger, $5  00 

Fred.  Frothingham, 5  00 

F.  B.  Thnrber 20  00 

J.  B.  BisBLinger 5  00 

George  Walker, 2S  00 

WUllun  H.  DtJit, '    2  00 

D.  C.  Oilman 36  00 

F.  B.  Sanborn, 2fi  00 

118  00 

Sundry  mIc*  of  periodical!,     ....  •         14  77 

By  caah  receired  from  donation* : 

George  T.  AngeU, f  10  00 

C.  S,  WalUni, £  00 

18  60 

27  M 

Bj  caih  on  hand  JftnnHy  18 : 

Balance  from  old  accoont,        ....  126  87 

$1,2»  « 
1880.     Dr. 

To  cash.     Publication  Fund: 
Jdhb  16.     To  cash  paid  Kand,  Avery  &,  Co.,  printers,  .    979  80 
"  "    Tolman  &  WhiW,    .         .         .     321*0 

"  "    postages  and  eip.  on  Journal,      22  00 

«*23  20 

To  cash.     Salaries  to  September  11 : 

S  months,  at  9500 ;  S  months,  at  «760,     .        .  G25  00 

To  cash.     Office  expenses  ; 

Hall  for  Boston  meeting,  postages,  stationery, 
account  book,  and  prinling  circulars,   .        .  126  48 

To  balance  to  new  account : 

Cosh  in  bank, 80  96 

91,255  G4 

To  this  Statement  of  the  Treasurer  the  Publication  Committee 
would  add  the  following  in  regard  to  the  Special  FublicatioD  Fund, 
which  in  the  above  Statement  is  included  with  the  other  receipts  of 
the  Association.    During  the  year  1879-80,  there  has  been  realized 
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from  the  sabscribers  to  the  Pablication  Fond  of  1879,  and  from  the 
sale  of  publications,  $774.61,  and  frx>m  the  sabscribers  to  the  Pab- 
lication Fand  of  1880,  $100.00.  There  has  been  paid  from  the 
fhnd  of  1879,  $765.40,  and  from  the  frmd  of  1880,  $20.00.  There 
is  now  dae  and  unpaid  of  the  sabscriptions  to  the  frmd  of  1880, 
$500.00,  and  of  the  sabscriptions  of  1879,  $200.00,  which,  if  all 
collected,  will  not  be  sufficient  for  the  estimated  cost  of  the  publi- 
cations of  1880.     This  cost  is  as  follows :  — 

For  500  copies  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Conference  of 

Charities  at  Cleyeland, $250  00 

For  1,000  copies  of  the  Saratoga  Papers  of  1880,         .        .  650  00 

For  postage,  etc 75  00 


Total, $975  00 

• 

This  deficit  of  $275.00  can  be  made  up,  if  necessary,  fit>m  the 
current  receipts  of  the  Association,  but  jour  CJommittee  deem  it 
better  that  the  Publication  Fund  should  be  increased  to  at  least 
$1,000.00  for  1880,  in  order  to  permit  the  circulation  of  additional 
copies  of  our  Papers. 

For  the  Committee. 

Francis  Watlamd. 
F.  B.  Sanbobn. 
Saratoga,  September  9, 1880. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 


I.     PAPERS  READ  AT  SARATOGA,  1880. 


(Read  TCeilnesdAy,  Septembet  8.) 

The  undersigned,  a  eab-comoiittee  appointed  b;  yon  nt  jonr  last 
annnal  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  considering  and  reporting  upon 
a  resolution  referred  to  them,  which  proposes  action  on  your  part 
looking  to  the  recommendation  of  the  substantial  features  of  wbat 
ia  known  as  the  "  Kindergarten  System," —  a  system  of  sub- 
primary  or  infant  schools,  founded  by  Friedricb  Froetiel,  —  would 
reapectftilly  report  that  they  have  examined  and  discussed  tbe 
several  features  of  the  system,  and  would  hereby  present  the  fol- 
lowing ooDBidemtionB  ftnd  concIasloDB  for  yoar  ftdoptloD,  in  casa 
tbey  meet  with  your  approval ; 

1.  ^e  kindeigarten  ByBtem,  as  advocated  by  tiie  disoiplea  and 
followers  of  Friedricb  Froebel,  attempts  to  provide  a  suitable 
edaoati<m  for  children  between  the  ages  of  three  and  six  years,  and 
even  to  lay  down  the  method  for  a  still  earlier  education  by  th« 
mother,  that  shall  develop  the  faculties  of  the  infant  in  snch  a 
manner  as  to  give  him  the  readiest  command  over  his  organs  of 
sense-perception,  and  over  his  body  as  an  instrument  for  rational 
pnrposes. 

2.  Between  the  ages  of  three  and  six  years  it  is  proposed  that 
the  child  shall  be  trained  in  school,  for  three  hours  or  more  daily, 
in  the  company  of  his  fellqws,  by  thoroughly  competent  teachers, 
to  form  habits  of  personal  neatness  and  cleanliness,  courtesy  and 
deference  toward  Others,  punctuality  and  regularity ;  to  use  proper 
language ;  to  become  familiar  with  the  elements  of  numbers  and 
geometric  form ;  to  acquire  skill  in  the  use  of  hand  and  eye  by 
daily  practice;  to  develop  imagination  by  symbolic  representa- 
tion in  children's  games  or  plays,  and  self-activity  by  constant 
invention  in  all  his  exercises. 

3.  For  these  purposes  Froebel  devised  a  series  of  appliances 
or  pedagogical  apparatus  known  as   "Gifts  and  Occupations." 
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Woodoi  blocks  of  yarioos  geometric  forms  and  sabdivisioiis  are 
nsed  to  teach  the  child  how  to  observe  forms  and  shapes,  how  to 
analyze,  and  how  to  constmct  them  fW>m  elements.  In  this  pro- 
cess he  is  to  acquire  the  art  of  counting,  adding,  subtracting, 
and  such  operations.  By  a  skilfhlly  devised  series  of  inter- 
mediate steps,  the  child  passes  over  fh>m  lessons  in  building  with 
blocks  to  the  art  of  representing  shapes  on  a  surface,  and  learns 
how  to  draw.  He  learns  the  use  of  the  needle,  and  embroiders 
pictures  of  various  objects,  plaits  and  weaves  paper  and  flexible 
sticks,  and  finally  models  various  objects  in  clay  or  wax. 

4.  Throughout  the  Kindergarten  there  is  the  most  careM 
attentiod  to  the  training  of  skill  in  the  use  of  the  hand  and  eye, 
preparing  the  child  for  productive  industry,  but  not  by  tasks  and 
drudgei^ — rather  through  the  spontaneous  activity  of  the  child 
and  with  his  co5peration  as  in  play. 

5.  The  initiation  of  the  child  into  the  amenities  of  life,  in  the 
art  of  combining  with  his  fellows  so  as  to  aid  and  not  hinder 
rational  purposes,  is  one  of  the  chief  ends  of  the  Kindergarten. 
It  seeks  to  make  the  child  polite  and  considerate  towards  his 
schoolmates  and  all  others. 

6.  For  the  reason  that  it  takes  the  child  when  his  muscles  are 
not  fhlly  formed,  and  when  his  senses  are  not  as  yet  given  special 
directions  of  development,  it  is  able  to  achieve  greater  and  more 
lasting  results  in  the  matter  of  skill  in  the  use  of  hand  and  eye 
than  any  other  education.  The  child's  first  activities  determine 
for  him  in  a  great  measure  what  muscles  shall  be  used  with  the 
most  freedom  and  become  the  instrument  of  his  will,  and  what 
ones  shall  remain  inactive  and  rudimentary. 

7.  From  the  fact  that  social  science  seeks  to  discover  the  sources 
of  evil  in  civilization,  and  the  best  methods  of  eradicating  those 
evils,  it  is  interested  in  any  devices  that  will  reach  the  proletariat 
and  neutralize  the  seeds  of  perverseness  and  crime  in  their  earliest 
growths.  No  device  promises  fairer  results  in  this  direction  than 
the  Kindergarten.  If  the  children  o(  the  vicious  and  improvident 
can  be  trained  from  the  age  of  three  years  in  Kindergartens,  they 
will  be  saved  for  constructive  work  in  our  civilization,  instead  of 
drifting  into  our  penal  institutions. 

8.  But  there  is  another  class  of  children  of  still  more  importance 
to  the  public  weal,  who  will  be  saved  for  this  constructive  career, 
while  without  the  Kindergarten  they  are  left  to  form  a  most 
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dangerous  clasR  in  eociet;.  The  children  of  wealthy  and  abli^ 
I  parents,  who  have  built  up  fortunes  by  their  gieat  directive 
[  powera,  are  often  left  to  the  home  training  of  ignorant  or  weak 
Bervants,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  their  parents  are  ahsorbed  in 
large  enterprises.  These  children  inherit  great  power  of  will,  and 
easily  exercise  control  over  the  less  gifted  aervtints  with  whom 
they  are  left  in  charge.  The  consequence  ia  that  they  develop 
caprice,  waste  their  patrimony,  and  cost  the  State  large  aitms  to 
repair  their  excesses. 

This  class  of  children  inherit  the  finest  gifts,  and  yet  society 
loses  the  wonderful  directive  power  which  they  might  contribute  to 
its  welfare,  if  they  were  properly  trained  in  early  childhood  into 
habits  of  self-control  and  industry. 

9.  The  uscfnl  functions  of  the  Kindergarten  as  an  educational 
appliance,  are  obvious.  So  much,  however,  depends  upon  the 
proper  administration  of  the  system,  that  its  beneBcent  resnlts 
may  all  be  lost,  unless  wisdom  and  experienced  skill  endow  its 
teachers  and  directors.  There  are  matters  of  economy  in  adminis- 
tration which  determine  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  the  Kinder- 
garten as  a  part  of  the  public  educational  system,  or  as  an  instru- 
ment of  charity. 

10.  There  are  physiological  and  psychological  dangers  closely 
attendant  upon  the  work  of  the  Kindergarten,  as  attempted  by  on- 
akilful  or  indiscreet  teachers.  It  ia  all  important  that  those  who 
make  trial  of  the  system  shall  be  forewarned  and  forearmed  against 
the  perversions  to  which  it  is  liable. 

(a)  There  is  the  danger  of  too  great  laxity  in  ita  administra- 
tion ;  the  tyrannical  tendency  of  overbearing  children  not  being 
Bufliciently  repressed,  but  allowed  to  grow  stronger,  so  that  all  the 
pupils  take  lessons  of  the  perverse  ones,  in  habits  of  interfering 
with  the  work  of  their  fellows. 

(b)  There  is  the  danger  of  too  much  repression  at  this  tender 
age ;  of  a  formal,  machine-like  routine,  crushing  out  the  individu- 
ality which  it  ought  to  cherish  and  guide  into  consistency. 

(c)  There  is  the  danger  of  too  much  flattery  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  which  may  cultivate  conceit  and  impertinence  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil,  —  especially  the  bright  and  nervous  child. 

((i)  There  is  the  danger  of  over-stimulating  the  brain  in  a  man- 
ner injurious  to,  and  incompatible  with  child-life.  This  arises  in 
a  measure  from  the  fact  that  the  disposition  of  the  child's  time  is 
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made  by  persons  of  mature  age  and  strength,  who  can  seldom 
rightly  gauge  and  estimate  the  importance  of  freqnent  changes  and 
variety  of  occupations,  and  the  place  that  absolute  idleness  and 
repose  holds  in  the  healthy  development  of  all  children.  As  says 
Margaret  Fuller  of  the  forcing  process  insisted  upon  by  her  father 
in  her  own  education,  "  Children  should  not  cull  the  fruits  of 
reflection  and  observation  early,  but  expand  in  the  sunshine,  and 
let  thoughts  come  to  them."  The  child  when  left  largely  to  its 
own  resources,  often  defends  itself  fh>m  a  tension  of  mind  at  once 
premature  and  injurious. 

(e)  There  is  the  danger  of  over-stimulating  the  nervous  system, 
by  which  the  digestion  sometimes  becomes  so  much  weakened  as 
to  seriously  interfere  with  the  proper  nourishment  of  the  child's 
system,  a  danger  the  more  perilous,  as  the  teacher  is  not  likely  to 
know  of  such  a  result  until  the  family  physician  or  the  dispensary 
doctor  is  called  upon  for  counsel,  when  the  difficulty  has  become  a 
serious  matter. 

(/)  There  is  the  danger  of  straining  the  eyes,  a  trouble  whose 
symptoms  are  unknown  to  the  pupil,  and  often  unsuspected  by  the 
teacher.  The  sight  of  childen,  in  some  instances,  has  thus  been 
permanently  impaired. 

(g)  There  is  danger  from  over-ornamentation  of  the  school-room 
by  pictures,  flowers,  birds  and  other  interesting  objects,  by  which 
the  room  becomes  to  the  child's  fancy  a  museum.  Distraction  and 
confusion  of  mind  may  be  thus  caused,  and  the  child  may  become 
less  capable  of  fixing  the  attention  upon  simple  and  definite 
objects  at  a  later  period  of  life. 

(h)  There  is  danger  that  the  child  may  be  kept  under  the 
Kindergarten  system  too  long,  letting  slip  the  golden  moment 
for  beginning  the  definite  acquisition  of  knowledge  in  a  definite 
manner. 

Those  who  are  instrumental  in  introducing  FroebePs  system  into 
this  country,  should  make  a. careful  and  close  comparative  study 
into  the  climate,  food,  social  conditions,  and  peculiarities  of  race 
in  which  the  system  finds  the  child  in  Germany  and  in  this  countr3% 
Do  the  teachers  of  Kindergarten  schools  consider  that  Froebel 
established  his  schools  very  nearly  in  the  latitude  of  southern 
Labrador ;  that  the  climate  of  Germany  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  is  depressing;  that  the  Teutonic  race  possesses  striking 
peculiarities ;  that  the  Teutonic  child  is  often  brought  up  to  drink 
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coffee  and  beer ;  that  its  imagination  is  seldom  roused  by  the  sight 
of  the  people  or  the  products  of  other  countries  ;  that  gaa  is  never 
nseri  at  its  bedside  ;  that  the  telegraph  and  telephoue  do  not  pene- 
trate into  its  dwelling;  that  the  daily  ncnspapcr  and  the  reports 
of  the  Associated  Press  are  seldom  read  by  its  fireside,  and  that  to 
follow  French  fashions  is  the  almost  exclusive  privilege  of  royalty  ? 
The  success  of  any  new  system  largely  depends  upon  its  judicious 
application,  and  the  more  true  is  this  where  the  material  to  be 
ased  is  so  excitable,  so  acute,  and  so  energetic  as  the  average 
American  child.  For  this  reason,  and  because  of  our  faith  in  the 
general  principles  upon  which  the  Kindergarten  is  founded,  your 
committee  emphasize  its  possible  dangers,  and  veuture  to  hope 
that  Ml  American  Froebel  will  define  and  elaborate  an  American 
ijatem,  wholly  adt^ted  to  American  children. 

William  T. 
Hbkbt  Babhabd, 
Emilt  Talbot. 
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n.    THE  BELATION  OF  THE  FUBUC  LIBBABY  TO  THE  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. 

BT  8.    8.   OBBSKy    OF  WOB0S8TXB,  UAAB* 

(Bead  September  8, 1880.) 

It  is  obvioiisly  important  to  maintain  dose  relations  between 
libraries  and  educational  institations  which  are  designed  for 
students  whose  minds  are  somewhat  mature. 

A  wise  collie  professor  encourages  and  stimulates  learners  to 
look  at  subjects  from  many  points  of  view,  to  examine  processes 
by  which  scholars  reach  conclusions,  and  to  make  investigations 
themselves.  Such  methods  only  are  requisite  when  a  period  of 
history  is  to  be  studied,  opinions  r^arding  questions  in  political 
economy  or  natural  history  to  be  considered,  an  English  or  classi- 
cal author  to  be  interpreted,  or  controverted  questions  in  philosophy 
or  theology  to  be  discussed. 

Students  in  advanced  educational  institutions,  should,  therefore, 
have  free  access  to  the  best  books  in  all  departments  of  knowledge. 
They  need  instructors  who,  however  positive  their  own  opinions 
may  be  in  regard  to  controverted  questions,  and  however  earnest 
they  may  be  in  uttering  these  convictions,  nevertheless  are  animated 
by  a  broad,  unsectarian  spirit  in  teaching.  They  need,  also,  books 
to  enable  them  to  pursue  their  studies  in  accordance  with  the  views 
and  spirit  of  such  instructors. 

At  Brown  University,  it  is  considered  practicable  to  allow 
students  to  go  into  the  alcoves  without  permission,  and  take  from 
the  shelves  such  books  as  they  wish  to  use. 

While  inspecting,  three  years  ago,  the  library  in  the  building 
especially  devoted  to  the  study  of  Natural  History,  at  Oxford 
University,  I  noticed  that  much  space  was  given  to  collections  of 
books  needed  by  students  in  their  daily  work.  These  books  were 
kept  by  themselves,  and  old  books  were  withdrawn  from  the  shelves 
and  new  ones  added  as  occasion  required.  Students  had  free 
access  to  these  collections,  and  were  thus  kept  from  the  discour- 
agement which  young  inquirers, — may  I  not  say  nearly  all  inquirers  ? 
feel  in  selecting,  with  no  aid  but  that  afforded  by  the  catalogue  of 
a  large  library,  such  books  as  are  needed  in  somewhat  limited 
researches. 

In  Harvard  College  library  a  large  number  of  the  professors 
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designate  works  to  be  set  aside,  on  shelves  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  for  the  use  of  students  in  pursuing  courses  of  instniction 
given  by  them ;  and  I  learo  from  its  distingaisbed  Librarian  that  it 
is  his  purpose  to  select  from  tbe  great  collection  of  books  under  his 
charge  30,000  or  40,000  volumes,  to  be  used  by  etudeuts  as  a 
working  library. 

They  arc  to  have  tbe  privil^e  of  roaming  at  pleasure  through 
tbe  shelving  devoted  to  this  collection,  and  of  rummaging  at  will 
among  the  books.  As  works  becx>me  antiquated  they  will  lie 
removed  from  these  shelves,  and  new  odcs  will  be  constunlly 
placed  upon  them. 

Additional  advant^es  are  within  reach  where,  aa  in  Rochester 
Univeraity,  it  in  the  practice  of  several  of  the  professore  to  meet 
stadeDta  at  the  library  during  apecifled  hoore,  to  talk  over  with 
them  subjects  that  they  are  interested  in,  and  assist  in  the  selection 
of  books  needed  in  their  investigation  and  treatment.  Where,  as 
In  the  largest  colleges  of  the  countiy,  it  is  not  cnstomaiy  for  tbe 
professors  to  meet  many  of  the  stadents,  excepting  in  the  class,  or 
lecture-room,  there  should  be  a  librarian,  or  competent  assistant, 
whose  dnty  it  is  to  give  whatever  time  is  needed  in  renderii^  assist- 
ance to  persons  engaged  in  investigation.  Such  an  officer  shoald 
be  careflil  not  to  render  the  inquirer  dependent,  and  only  to  remove 
obstacles  enough  to  make  investigation  attractive. 

The  librarian  of  a  college  can  easily  supplant  his  general  knowl- 
edge of  books  with  the  special  bibliographical  information  had  by 
the  profeflsors  of  the  institution. 

The  student  often  needs  to  be  referred  to  sources  of  information. 
If,  for  example,  he  has  to  consider  one  of  the  applications  of  science 
to  the  arts,  arrangements  at  tbe  library  should  be  such  that  he  will 
have  standard  works  and  monographs  pointed  out  to  him,  and  his 
attention  called  to  the  sets  of  proceedings  and  transactions  of 
learned  societies,  and  periodicals  which  should  be  consulted  by 
him,  with  the  aid  of  indices,  in  seeking  for  the  information  he 
desires. 

It  is  not  enough  to  set  aside  in  a  college  library  collections  of 
books  illustrative  of  tlie  various  branches  of  knowledge.  Students 
need,  also,  the  assistance  of  accomplished  professors,  or  a  well- 
informed  librarian,  in  making  researches.  This  assistance  leads  to 
a  more  thorough  performance  of  work  in  hand. 

It  docs  more  than  this,  however.    Its  best  results  are  found  in 
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the  knowledge  which  it  gives  the  inquirer  of  finding  oat  how  to  get 
at  information  by  the  use  of  books,  and  in  the  formation  in  him  of 
the  habit  of  making  investigations,  and  in  the  acquisition  of  facility 
in  their  conduct. 

It  may  be  mentioned  incidentally,  that  where  higher  educational 
institutions  depend  upon  public  libraries  for  books,  and  these  are 
situated  at  a  distance  from  their  buildings,  it  has  proved  usefbl  in 
one  instance,  at  least,  to  enlist  students  in  the  work  of  making  an 
index  of  some  of  the  principal  sets  of  transactions  which  they  and 
the  professors  have  oftenest  to  consult,  to  be  kept  where  its  use 
will  be  convenient  to  them. 

Academies  and  High  Schools  need  access  to  well-Aimished 
libraries.  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  is  a  small  city  of  about 
60,000  inhabitants ;  it  has  many  educational  institutions  besides 
its  public  schools.  In  addition  to  the  Free  Institute  of  Industrial 
Science,  and  the  College  of  the  Holy  Cross, — institutions  which 
make  a  constant  use  of  the  Public  Library,  but  which,  for  our 
present  purpose,  should  be  classed  with  colleges, — it  has  a  State 
Normal  School,  an«  endowed  Academy,  a  Military  School,  and 
several  smaller  schools  for  young  ladies  and  boys.  It  has,  also,  a 
large  High  School.  Teachers  and  pupils  from  all  of  these  schools 
make  a  large  use  of  the  Public  Library  every  day.  Thus  the 
students  at  the  Normal  School  use  it  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 
They  are  required,  for  example,  to  choose  subjects  which  they  will 
talk  about  before  the  school  for  a  few  minutes.  They  come  to  the 
librar}'  with  subjects  selected  on  which  they  wish  for  information  ; 
this  they  get,  when  they  can,  from  reference  books  which  the}'  are 
allowed  to  consult  without  asking  permission.  They  call,  too,  for 
such  books  as  they  desire.  When,  however,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  they  do  not  know  what  the  sources  of  information  are,  or 
which  of  several  books  it  is  well  to  read  or  study,  they  go  to  the 
Librarian  for  assistance,  and  he  points  out  to  them  books,  pamphlets 
and  articles  which  contain  the  material  desired  by  them,  in  the 
form  they  wish.  The  Librarian,  in  searching  for  information,  con- 
ducts the  search,  in  so  far  as  is  possible,  in  the  presence  of  the 
inquirer,  so  as  to  teach  him  how  to  get  at  information  desired. 

These  pupils  are  also  required  to  write  essaj's  on  various  topics 
illustrative  of  the  principles  and  art  of  instruction.  The  Librarian 
refers  them  to  the  writings  of  such  authors  as  Richter  and  Rousseau, 
Locke  and  Bain,  Mann  and  Spencer ;  to  sets  of  such  periodicals 
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as  Barnard's  Journal  of  Edncation;  to  series  of  volamMT 
GontainLDg  addresses  and  accounts  of  discussions  in  the  annua] 
meetings  of  tbe  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  fJie  National 
Educational  Association,  and  other  bodies  ;  and  to  reports  of  tbe 
best  supervisors  and  superintendents  of  scliools. 

Professor  Kussell,  the  Principal  of  the  Normal  School,  in  writing 
about  the  connection  between  the  Public  Library  and  this  school, 
last  April,  made  the  following  statements  :  "  I  Rnd,  upon  inquiry, 
that  during  the  current  school  year,  beginning  last  September,  not 
lees  than  64  per  cent,  of  the  students  of  tlie  State  Normal  School 
have  had  occasion  to  visit  the  Public  Library  to  pursue  investiga- 
tions connected  with  their  studies,  several  reporting  upwards  of 
twenty  such  visits,  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
school  is  situated  at  a  distance  &om  tbe  library,  and  that  we  have 
an  excellent,  though  small  working  library  of  our  own.  The  works 
thus  consulted  cover  a  wide  range,  but  are  chiefly  in  the  depart- 
ments of  science,  history,  art,  politics,  statistics,  biography  and 
general  literature.  So  far  as  our  own  school  is  concerned,  there- 
fore, we  could  not,  without  seiions  loss,  dis[^nse  with  so  valuable 
an  auxiliary  in  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools. 
Moreover,  I  find  that  our  graduates  who  go  away  from  Worcester 
to  teach,  very  generally  complain  of  the  inconvenieuco  and  priva- 
tion they  feel  in  being  cut  off  fVom  the  privileges  of  the  Public 
Library." 

In  the  High  School,  some  of  the  teachers,  for  the  purpose  of 
cultivating  readiness  in  expression,  and  case  in  composition,  as 
well  as  with  the  object  of  rendering  the  knowledge  of  subjects 
taught  thorough,  retguire  scholars  to  talk  and  write  frequently 
about  subjects  suggested  by  the  lessons  and  lectures,  and  thus  to 
pursue  limited  investigations  in  such  branches  of  knowledge  as 
histon,',  chemistry,  English  literature,  and  classical  biography  and 
antiquities.  It  is  customaiy  in  this  school,  when  questions  occur 
to  the  teacher  that  cannot  be  answered  by  the  use  of  books  at 
band,  or  are  asked  by  scholars,  for  a  teacher  or  pupil  to  go  to  the 
library  before  the  next  session  of  the  sdiool,  and  by  consultation 
with  the  librarian,  or  an  assistant,  select  works  containing  the 
answers  sought. 

An  advanced  class  which  is  listening  M  lectures  on  some  of  the 
more  important  practical  topics  in  political  economy,  and  the 
science  of  republican  government,  will  be  told  to  ^ve  in  writing 
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the  histoiy  of  the  movement  for  civil  service  reform,  and  an  account 
of  the  arguments  brought  forward  in  favor  of  plans  proposed  to 
farther  it,  and  in  opposition  to  them,  or  a  description  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Congress  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  electoral 
commission,  after  the  last  presidential  election ;  or  of  the  arguments 
used  for  and  against  woman  suffirage.  Another  advanced  class 
will  be  required  to  write  essays  on  such  subjects  as  fermentation 
and  disinfectants. 

Some  of  the  teachers  come  to  the  library,  and  in  consultation 
with  the  librarian  select  large  numbers  of  books  more  or  less  closely 
connected  with  the  studies  which  scholars  are  at  the  time  pursuing, 
and  recommend  them  to  pupils  to  read  in  connection  with  their 
lessons  or  for  entertainment.  Many  of  the  teachers  consult  the 
librarian  in  regard  to  books  to  be  used  by  them  in  their  own 
preparation  for  class  work. 

Some  teachers  bring  classes  to  the  library  to  see  illustrations  of 
the  architecture  of  Greece  and  Rome,  or  specimens  of  early  print- 
ing and  illumination,  or  examples  of  the  work  of  great  artists. 
They  are  received  there  in  a  large  room  fUmished  with  a  table  and 
settees,  and  well  heated  and  lighted. 

Mr.  Samuel  Thurber,  the  Principal  of  the  High  School,  wrote  in 
a  paper  which  is  dated  June  15,  1879,  as  follows :  — 

'' Pupils  of  the  High  School,  in  common  with  other  citizens  of 
W9rce8ter,  are  exceptionally  favored  in  their  opportunities  for 
reading  and  investigation  in  the  Free  Public  Library.  That  they 
take  advantage  of  these  admirable  facilities  is  evident  to  any  one 
who  sits  for  an  hour  in  the  afternoon  with  the  librarian,  and  observes 
the  boys  and  girls  of  all  classes  who  come  with  their  questions 
concerning  almost  all  matters  in  history,  science,  and  literature. 
The  librarian  and  his  assistants  must  know  pretty  well  what  is 
going  on  in  the  school.  •  •  •  There  is  a  post-meridian  session 
of  the  school  every  day  over  in  Elm  street.  While  the  regular 
teachere  are  hurraing  and  worrying  with  college  classes,  these 
afternoon  teachers  in  the  other  building  are  patiently  having  their 
session,  which  does  not  end  at  any  particular  time,'  but  only  when 
each  questioner  is  answered  or,  at  least,  shown  how  to  find  his 
answer.  We  do  not  see  why  these  Elm  street  folks  are  not  just  as 
much  High  School  teachers  as  those  who  congregate  each  morning 
in  the  great  building  with  the  tower." 
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AgUD,  under  liate  of  April  S,  1880,  Mr.  TLurber  writes 
an  ally  of  the  high  school,  the  public  library  is  not  merely  iiBeful — 
it  is  nliso]iit«ly  indiapeu sable.  By  this  I  mean  that  without  the 
library  onr  work  wonld  have  to  be  radically  changed  for  the  worse, 
and  would  become  littlu  better  than  mere  nicuiorixing  of  text-books. 
Our  teaehers  and  pupils  tlirong  the  library,  and  there  aetjiure  the 
habit  of  investigation,  and  of  independent,  well-grounded  opinion 
on  a  multitude  of  subjects  of  the  utmost  importance  to  citizens  in 
a  republican  Slate,  Without  the  school,  occasion  for  exploring 
the  libraij-  would  arise  mucJi  less  IVequently ;  and  without  the  librarj' 
the  desire  for  knowledge,  constautly  awakened  in  the  school,  would 
have  to  go  unsatiafled." 

Tlic  teachers  and  scholars  of  the  grammar,  and  some 
grades  of  schools,  may  derive  great  advantages  fVom  the 
facilities  which  it  is  iu  the  power  of  public  libraries  to  afford  tl 
Few  friends  of  education  seem  to  have  found  out,  however,  that 
close  connection  between  public  libraries  and  schools  of  tbeee 
grades  is  practicable,  even  when  they  have  come  to  realize  that  it 
is  desiralile.  Wishing,  lliercfore,  (o  give  a  practical  turn  to  this 
paper,  I  think  that  I  caunot  do  better  than  to  write  out  an  account 
of  some  efforts  in  this  direction,  made  in  Worcester  during  the  last 
winter  and  spring.  Four  gentlemen,  interested  in  the  movement, 
namely :  the  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools ;  a  member  of 
the  School  Committee,  who  was  also  a  member  of  the  Buunl  of 
Directors  of  the  I'nblic  Library ;  the  Principal  of  the  Normal  School ; 
and  the  Librarian  of  the  Public  Library,  came  together  late  in  the 
fall  of  187a,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  whether  it  was  desirable 
and  feasible  to  bring  about  a  considerable  use,  for  school  purposes, 
of  the  books  in  the  public  library  by  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the 
schools  uf  the  seventh,  eightli,  and  ninth  grades.  These  gentlemen 
agreed  that  the  studies  of  scholars  would  be  made  pleasantcr 
and  more  profitable  were  such  use  to  be  made  of  Uie  Public 
Librarj'. 

They  thought,  also,  that  in  the  event  of  the  establishment  of  a 
close  connection  between  the  library  and  tlieae  grades  of  schools, 
much  gooil  might  be  done  in  guiding  the  home  reading  of  chi!dn-n 
at  an  age  when  the  habits  of  reading  and  study  are  forming.  Uitt 
an  obstacle  suggcstcii  itself  at  the  start,  uamelj',  the  crowded  state 
of  the  course  of  study.  This  was  overcome  by  decidiug  to  confine 
the  attention,  in  tbe  beginning,  to  effoi-ts  to  secure  the  benefits 
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first  mentioned ;  and  even  in  this  direction  to  aim  only  at  the 
gradual  introduction  of  improved  methods.  The  conclusions 
reached  were  that  it  was  advisable  to  proceed  to  the  immediate  usd 
of  attractive  library  books  in  the  study  of  geography,  and  that  in 
order  to  get  the  additional  time  needed  in  carrying  the  new  plan 
into  execution,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  exercise  in 
reading  more  interesting  and  usefhl,  the  reading  of  classes  should 
be  largely  done  from  carefblly  selected  books  of  travel  instead  of 
from  reading-books.  The  Superintendent  of  Schools  invited  the 
Librarian  to  lay  the  plan  proposed  before  the  teachers  in  the  grades 
of  schools  mentioned  above;  and  when  they  had  been  called 
together  he  pointed  out  to  them  that  there  were  many  things  that 
could  be  done  in  schools  to  better  advantage  than  at  present,  were 
there  a  close  connection  between  the  library  and  the  schools,  offer- 
ing at  the  same  time  to  aid  them  in  doing  any  good  work  they 
might  wish  to  undertake,  but  advising  them  to  try  the  limited  plan 
which  had  been  agreed  upon  at  the  meeting  of  the  gentlemen  just 
mentioned,  whether  they  attempted  anjUiing  else  or  not. 

The  teachers  listened  in  an  interested  manner,  and  many  of  them 
showed  not  only  readiness,  but  anxiety  to  undertake  the  work  it 
was  suggested  they  should  do.  The  Librarian  then  invited  them  to 
select  some  country  that  they  would  like  to  have  illustrated  by 
means  of  books  belonging  to  the  library.  They  selected  one,  and 
came  to  the  library  building  the  next  half-holiday  to  listen  to  the 
promised  exposition.  The  Librarian  had  before  him,  say,  one 
hundred  volumes,  relating  to  the  country  in  the  description  of  which 
aid  was  to  be  afforded,  and  pointed  out  wherein  the  value  of  each 
one  consisted  to  assist  teachers  and  scholars  in  studying  geography. 
They  saw  at  once  that  valuable  aid  could  be  had  from  the  library  in 
their  work  of  teaching,  and  the  next  step  taken  by  the  Librarian 
was  to  invite  them  to  tell  him  what  countries  the  children  were 
studying  about  at  that  time,  and  to  keep  him  informed  in  r^ard  to 
those  they  were  at  work  upon  at  other  times,  in  order  that  he  might 
help  them  to  pick  out  works  suitable  for  school  use. 

Books  were  at  once  selected  for  the  immediate  use  of  teachers 
and  scholars.  The  teachers  needed  books  of  travel  and  other  works 
to  read  themselves,  and  fh>m  which  to  select  interesting  passages 
for  children  to  read  in  the  class,  or  to  be  read  to  them,  and  inci- 
dents to  be  related  to  the  scholars  orally.  Volumes  had  to  be 
picked  out,  too,  for  the  children  to  use  in  the  place  of  reading-books, — 
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fch  in  H^Ttval  m-IxwIk  M  ooct.  tad  k«pt  books  oat  of  liw  IHwan-  no 
lof^  as  to  [>revtrDt  otLer  U:«c-beT8  f^om  wwtiiK  to  adiaau^-  TW 
Im«i]»  of  buiVding^  v«re  calied  log«t]>er.  and  mooved  tb«»  difficol- 
li««  hy  leaking  certain  agn^mcDte.  saiisfaetofy  to  ib«mseh«s  and 
tbe  Lihrarian,  id  R^ard  to  tbe  time  the  leacfaen  in  anj  ooe 
tmilJiiig  sboukl   ket^  out  books,  and  rcspectii^  other  peitment 


Soon  a  good  start  in  oar  work  was  secured  and  most  of  the 
obttaclea  disappeaix-d.  More  daplivates  were  needed  than  coold 
be  BUi^lied  at  once,  but  bj  consultation  and  a  careful  consideration 
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of  means  at  oar  disposal  this  difQcalty  was  lessened.  It  will  di8>- 
appear  altogether  in  time,  because,  when  a  close  connection  is 
established  between  schools  and  libraries,  the  latter  will  consider 
carefhlly  the  needs  of  the  former  and  add  every  year  large  nnm« 
bers  of  books  on  all  subjects  taught  in  the  schools,  and  of  works 
which  U  is  wholesome  for  children  to  use  in  home  reading.  As 
the  course  of  studies  in  the  schools  remains  the  same,  or  nearly  so 
year  by  year,  the  library  will  soon  have  on  its  shelves  books 
enough  to  supply  adequately  the  needs  of  teachers  and  scholars. 

One  or  two  general  features  of  the  plan  I  have  described  should 
be  mentioned.  An  earnest  effort  was  made  to  bring  about  intimate 
relations  between  the  Librarian  and  teachers,  so  that  the  latter  would 
feel  free  to  state  all  their  wants  and  difficulties,  and  the  Librarian 
have  an  opportunity  of  finding  out  whatever  is  &ulty  in  his 
arrangements  and  procedure.  Much  has  been  left  to  the  judgment 
of  individual  teachers.  It  is  always  important  that  this  should  be 
don^.  It  seems  doubly  so  in  a  case  such  as  the  present,  where  but 
few  results  of  experience  are  obtainable. 

Grood  results  have  followed  the  movement  in  Worcester.  One 
hundred  and  nineteen*  teachers  took  out  either  a  teachers'  or  a 
pupils'  card  during  the  four  months  that  elapsed,  after  putting 
the  plans  in  execution,  before  the  dose  of  the  schools  for  the 
summer  vacation.  Seventy-seven  of  these  teachers  took  out  both 
kinds  of  cards.  All  the  cards  taken  out  have  been  used.  Most 
of  them  have  been  used  constantly,  and  the  number  of  books 
given  out  on  them  has  been  large.  Besides  these  a  very  large 
number  of  books  has  been  circulated  by  means  of  cards  commonly 
used  in  the  library,  which  scholars  have  given  up  to  their  teachers, 
with  a  request  for  assistance  in  the  selection  of  books  for  general 
reading. 

The  testimony  of  teachers  and  scholars  has  been  uniformly  to 
the  effect  that  the  use  of  books  fh)m  the  library  has  added  much  to 
the  profitableness  and  interest  of  the  exercises  in  reading  and 
geography.  It  has  been  noticed  that  scholars  enjoy  reading 
from  a  well  illustrated  book  of  travels  (e.  g.,  Zig-Zag  Journeys,  or 
Knox's  Boy  Travellers  in  the  East) ,  and  that  in  its  use  tliey  read 
understandingly  and  with  increased  expression.  The  members  of 
the  class  while  not  reading  feel  inclined  to  listen,  and,  when  asked, 

*  There  are  about  two  hundred  teachen  of  aU  grades  in  the  public  schools  and| 
■ay,  fifty  in  private  schools. 
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show  ability  to  tell  the  teacher  what  others  have  been  readii 
about.     Scbolnrs  break  off  from  the  reading  lesson,  loo,  with  a 
desire  for  iia  coutmuance.     Two  ladies  having  charge  of  a  room  in 
one  of  the  grammar  scliool  buildings  tell  me  that  they  have  litteil 
up  a  di'essiug-rootD,  in  which  they  arrange  on  a  table  illustrated 
books  takeu  from  the  libraij,  and  that  as  a  reward  for  good  recita- 
tions one  day,  they  allow  scholars  to  go  into  that  k 
day,  a  dozen  or  so  nt  a  time,  to  gather  around  the  table  to  look 
the  illustrations  and  listen  to  the  teacher's  description  of 
illustrated.     These  teachers  say  that  lessons  have  been  much  bettat 
learned  since  the  adoption  of  this  plan  than  before,  and  announce 
that  they  intend  to  teach  geography  largely  in  this  way  in  ftjture. 

In  doing  the  work  I  have  been  dcBcribing,  it  was  hoped  that 
besides  rendering  study  more  profitable  and  agreeable  to  cbitdreu, 
they  would  learn,  incidentally,  that  there  are  manj-  books  which 
are  interesting  and  yet  not  story  tiooks.    Teachers  tell  me  this  has 
been  the  case.     Two  in  particular  have  stated  that  boys  who^i 
in  the  habit  of  reading  New  York  story  papers  and  dime  dov 
have  grateftilly  received  wholesome  books  recommended  by  theD?] 
The  books  and  papers  they  had  been  rending  had  been  thrust 
their  attention.     They  knew  of  no  others  that  are  interesting. 

One  of  these  teachers  says  that  some  of  the  scholars  reniinde<i 
her  of  hungry  men  unable  to  get  nourishing  food,  in  seizing  upon 
Anything  they  could  lay  hands  on  to  satis^  a  longing  for  reading 
matter.  One  of  the  grammar  school  principals,  with  the  aid  of 
some  of  his  assistants,  has  done  a  very  considerable  work  in  influ- 
encing the  reading  of  his  scholars.  He  has  used  teachers'  and 
pupils'  cards  held  in  the  building  under  his  chai^,  and  in  talking 
with  the  scholars  has  incited  them  to  ask  him  to  take  possession  of 
their  cards  and  help  them  pick  out  books.  Two  of  bis  SBsiatantx 
have  made  it  a  part  of  their  work  to  consult  the  catalogues  of  the 
library  and  printed  and  manuscript  lists  of  books  which  the  Librarian 
placed  in  their  hands,  and  in  the  use  of  these  facilities,  and  by  the 
aid  of  the  Librarian,  to  select  lai^e  numbers  of  books  for  the  use  of 
scholars.  This  principal  sends  to  the  library  cards  for  Hfty  books 
at  a  time.  The  books  are  taken  to  the  school  and  put  in  the  charge 
of  oue  of  the  scholars,  who  has  been  made  librarian.  They  are 
looked  over  l>y  the  teachers,  and  some  volumes  are  retained  by 
them  to  be  used  in  the  reading  exercise,  or  for  silent  reading 
connection  with  the  lessons.     Most  of  the  books,  however, 
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scholars  are  allowed  to  examine  freely,  wiUi  Uie  object  of  selectiiig 
from  them  such  as  they  find  interesting  to  take  away  from  the 
building  to  read  at  home.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  this  grammar 
school  instractor  and  his  assistants,  are  doing  a  very  important 
work  for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 

In  doing  this  kind  of  work  a  special  catalogue  of,  say,  2,000 
Tolumes  is  very  much  needed.  Such  lists  of  books  which  have 
been  issued  in  Boston,  and  elsewhere,  for  use  in  schools,  as  have 
come  under  my  notice,  are  inadequate.  They  are  made  up  in 
altogether  too  large  a  proportion  of  books,  which,  however  excel- 
lent in  themselves,  are  only  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  mature 
pupils.  Sufiident  care  is  not  taken  in  them  to  designate  the  age 
of  children  for  which  particular  books  are  designed.  What  is 
wanted,  especially,  is  a  selection  of  books  for  children  between  the 
ages  of  eleven  and  fifteen,  eveiy  one  of  which  is  known  from  actual 
perusal  by  competent  persons  to  be  really  a  good  book,  and  one 
adapted  to  the  capacity  of  young  folks.  I  have  recently  made 
some  efforts  to  have  such  a  catalogue  prepared,  and  I  am  happy  to 
be  able  to  state  that  several  ladies  in  Boston  who  are  veiy  familiar 
with  this  kind  of  work,  and  the  value  of  whose  work  has  already 
been  thoroughly  tested,  are  now  engaged  preparing  such  a  list.  I 
hope  this  can  be  published  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  It  is 
intended  to  use  notes  to  show  what  the  contents  of  a  book  are 
when  its  title  does  not  indicate  them.  Meanwhile,  I  can  only  refer 
teachers  to  such  sources  of  information  as  I  mentioned  in  an  essay 
on  Sensational  Fiction,  read  before  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion at  its  meeting  in  the  summer  of  1879  (published  subse- 
quently in  the  Library  Journal,  and  private!}^  printed  in  pamphlet 
form) ,  and  to  librarians  and  other  persons  who  may  be  supposed 
to  have  special  information  regarding  books. 

Among  ways  not  before  mentioned,  in  which  the  teachers  of 
grammar  and  lower  grades  of  schools  have  used  the  library',  are  the 
following :  Some  have  requested  every  member  of  a  class  to  go  to 
the  library  to  get  information  about  some  of  tlie  mountains, 
waterfalls  or  mineral  springs  of  the  United  States,  or  about  other 
specified  objects  to  be  embodied  afterwards  in  short  compositions. 
One  teacher  has  adopted  a  plan  which,  as  I  have  stated,  is  in  use 
in  the  high  school,  and  has  brought  a  class  of  children  to  the 
library  building  to  look  at  costly  representations  of  the  scenery, 
occupations,  buildings,  costumes,  &c.,  found  in  China  and  Japan. 
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It  is  ciistomaiy  with  some  teachers,  whea  the  scholarE  are  stadytt 
iVmcrican  historv,  to  procure  from  the  library  grspbio  sccounta^ 
periods  covered  by  the  oprrerit  lessons,  to  lend  to  pupils  to  um  i 
the  evening,  in  acquiring  a  more  extended  knowledge  of  iiicid«i 
treated  of  only  briefly  in  the  portion  of  the  t«xt-book  studied  during 
any  particular  day.  One  teacher  whose  school  is  situated  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  library  building,  asked  a  wealthy  citizen  to  buy  for 
the  school  a  hundred  or  more  of  tfao  books  which  she  most  needed 
in  her  work.  lie  complied  with  her  request  at  once,  and,  sApr 
several  consultations  with  the  Libruaian.  she  made  an  admiralile 
selection  of  books,  which  were  bought  for  her  at  the  Ion  rates  at 
which  libraries  make  purchases. 

Even  in  lower  grades  of  schools  than  tbe  seventh,  considerable 
assistance  may  be  afforded  teachers  where  towns  are  enlightencrl 
enough  to  s|M>nd  money  in  proi-iding  in  their  libraries  books  adapted 
to  little  children,  as  well  as  those  suil«d  to  older  boys  and  girla, 
and  persons  who  have  grown  up.  Several  of  them  have  foiutd:,^ 
auch  hooka  as  Tiny's  Natural  History,  iu  wonls  of  four  letters.  I 
A.  S.  Bond,  and  bound  volumes  of  the  Nursery,  as  well  a 
such  as  those  iu  Miss  Edgeworth's  Parent's  Assistant,  and  Grimms*  "■ 
Fairy  Tales,  very  useful  in  doing  school  work.  Valuable  siigges- 
tioDS  in  regard  to  work  that  may  bo  done  by  the  cooperation  of 
BchoolB  and  libraries,  are  to  be  found  iu  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Wil 
E,  Foster,  Librarian  of  the  Providence  Public  Libraij-,  before  1 
Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction,  last  January,  and  reoe 
publtsbed  by  the  Institute  in  a  pamphlet  with  two  other  papers. 

Of  teachers  in  Bostou  who  have  used  the  Public  Library  in  that 
city,  in  connection  with  school  work,  the  one  whose  use  is  olWuest 
loeutioned  is  Mr.  Bobert  C.  Metcalf,  Master  of  the  Wells  Grammar 
School  for  Girls.  Unless  I  misunderstand  a  recent  utterance  of 
Ur.  Metcalf,  there  is  only  one  kind  of  work  that  he  has  found  it 
feasible  to  do  in  connection  with  the  PubUc  Library,  namely,  that  of 
teaching  children  to  read  attentively,  and  with  comprehension  of 
what  they  are  reading.  He  sends  to  the  library  for,  say,  twenty 
copies  of  some  such  publication  as  Towle's  Pizarro,  or  one  of  the 
louger  poems  of  Longfellow,  has  every  member  of  the  class  read 
the  book  selected  vei^-  carefully,  a  i>onion  of  it  at  a  time,  and  seta 
times  when  lie  will  examine  them  or  tlie  parts  of  a  book  assigned 
for  reading  to  see  whether  they  know  just  what  tbe  author  1  ~ 
writt«u,  and  have  studied  bis  cbaracteristica  in  ex]>re86ioD.     TM 
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18  an  ezceUent  exercise.  Valuable  aid  in  oondacting  it  may  be 
foond  in  School  Documents,  Nos.  17  and  29,  1877,  and  21,  1878, 
issued  by  the  supervisors  of  schools  in  Boston.  If  additional 
evidence  of  the  need  of  it  is  desired,  it  may  be  found  in  the  record 
of  the  results  of  an  examination  of  the  schools  in  Norfolk 
County,  Massachusetts,  printed  in  the  last  report  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Board  of  Education.  It  is  a  matter  for  consideration,  how- 
ever, whether  it  is  the  province  of  a  public  library  to  supply  books 
needed  for  this  exercise.  Judge  Chamberlain,  the  Librarian  of  the 
Boston  Public  Library,  gives  reasons  in  his  last  annual  report  why 
they  should  be  fUmished  by  the  library.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  said  that  school  committees,  which  conduct  schools  with 
intelligence,  supply  collateral  reading  to  teachers,  and  that  it  is 
quite  in  the  line  of  this  undertaking  to  Aimish  books  needed  for 
the  kind  of  work  done  by  Mr.  Metcalf.  There  should  be  no  quarrel 
over  this  matter.  Teachers  should  have  the  books  needed  in 
doing  work  of  this  kind,  whatever  may  be  the  method  it  is  thought 
wise  to  adopt  in  supplying  them  in  any  given  town,  whether  it 
seem  best  to  have  them  provided  by  the  public  library,  or  by  the 
school  committee,  or  to  have  them  bought  with  money  secured  by 
subscription.  Numerous  duplicates  of  but  a  few  books  are  needed, 
since  a  work,  after  being  studied  in  one  school  can  be  passed  along 
to  other  schools  of  the  same  grade  to  be  studied  in  them,  and  good 
books,  suitable  for  the  purpose  mentioned,  are  published  at  the 
Clarendon  press,  and  by  American  publishers,  at  very  low  prices. 
There  is  a  way,  too,  in  which  some  of  the  advantages  of  this  kind 
of  work  can  be  secured  by  aid  usually  afforded  by  libraries,  namely, 
by  dividing  a  class  into  groups  of  four  or  five  members,  and  giving 
to  the  scholars  in  each  group  a  separate  book  to  examine.  Books 
and  magazine  articles  could  be  chosen  that  children  have  ready 
access  to  at  home,  as  well  as  in  libraries.  Some  pupils  would  be 
willing  to  buy  copies  of  inexpensive  books.  That  such  a  plan  as 
this  has  been  followed  with  success,  in  one  case  at  least,  is  shown  in 
an  article  entitled  ^^  The  Weekly  ^  Beading  Hour'  in  a  Providence 
(R.  I.)  School,*'  published  in  the  New  England  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion for  February  19,  1880. 

Is  it  practicable  to  do  in  lai^e  cities  the  work  which  it  has  been 
shown  has  been  well  begun  in  a  dty  of  58,000  inhabitants?  It  seems 
to  mc  eas}'  to  do  it  there.  But  how  could  we  deal  with  the  masses  of 
men,  women  and  children,  who,  under  the  plan  proposed,  would  use 
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libraries  for  purposes  of  reference  in  large  ciUes  ?  Would  not 
numbers  of  applicaDts  fur  iuforuiatioa  be  so  gr^nt  as  to  forbid  much 
consultation  between  officers  of  libruricrt  and  students  and  readers 
No ;  in  doing  this  kind  of  work  deal  with  inquir«rs  iu  the  broDck 
libraries  as  well  as  at  the  central  building.  The  largo  cities  of 
England  and  America  have  found  tlieniselves  best  able  to  ftillll 
tlieir  functions  iu  the  community  bj  establishing  onnierons  branch 
libraries,  in  a  circle  around  the  central  libraiy,  in  dilTercDt  sections 
of  the  terrilorj'  which  they  cover.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
books  in  the  branch  lil)raries  should  be  selected  with  esjiedal 
reference  to  the  needs  of  teachers  and  scholars.  Persons  should 
bo  placed  at  their  head  who  have  been  cho«en,  Itecausc,  among 
other  qualifications,  they  have  the  ability  to  render  assistanvo  in 
the  commoner  fields  of  investigation  to  ordinarj-  inquirers.  Large 
collections  of  books  are  not  needed  in  doing  work  in  connection 
with  schools.  .Small  iTancb  libraries  selected  with  regard  for  their 
-wants,  when  sujipl  emeu  ted  by  the  resources  of  the  collection  in  the 
main  building,  nro  adequate.  In  t\irtherauce  of  the  work  of  rcMiler- 
iug  assistance  to  inquirers  among  scholars  and  teachers,  Uiere 
should  be  at  the  central  library  some  man  of  \aigv  general  acquaint- 
ance with  books,  and  of  «(-al  for  the  dissemination  of  knowledge,  to 
whom  teachers  and  others  in  search  uf  infurmation  may  have  ready 
access  when  in  search  of  knowledge  regarding  any  subject  they  are 
interested  in.  Ue  should  have  as  many  assistants  as  are  iiecossarj- 
to  meet  the  demands  of  inquirers. 

"With  such  a  head  and  a  suttlcient  number  of  assistants  in 
central  librury,  and  with  competent  heads  of  bruncties,  it  is 
feasible  to  do  this  kind  of  work  in  connection  with  schools, 
nary  applications  for  information  would  be  met  at  the  brani 
and  dillieult  questions  would  have  to  be  answered  at  the  central 
library  by  the  presentation  of  the  inquirer  there  in  [lerson,  or  by 
conversation  through  telephones,  connecting  branches  with  the 
principal  building.  Nor  need  such  service  lie  very  expensive. 
The  officer  having  charge  of  this  kind  of  work  should  be  a  culti- 
vated man  of  somewhat  exceptional  qualifieations,  whose  abilities 
and  attainments  command  compensation  equal,  say,  to  the  priuc3{)al 
of  the  high  school.  It  is  easy,  I  know  from  experience,  to  train 
intelligent  women  who  have  had  only  a  high  school  education,  bat 
who  have  some  interest  in  books,  and  pleasant  manners,  to  do 
ordinary  work  required  in   pointing  out  sources  of  Informal 
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Qaestions  of  teachers  and  echolars  reoar,  and  having  once  been 
answered  by  the  chief  can  be  answered  afterwards  by  his  assistants. 

It  seems  to  me  practicable  to  do  even  more  of  this  kind  of  work 
in  large  dties,  and  to  be  perfectly  feasible  to  invite  the  pablio 
generally  to  come  to  public  libraries,— every  person  with  any 
question  he  may  wish  to  ask  that  books  will  answer,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  the  best  source  of  information  adapted  to  his  needs 
and  capacity  pointed .  out  to  him  and  placed  in  his  hands.  The 
number  of  inquirers  will  not  be  so  great  as  to  become  unma^nage- 
able  and  swamp  the  facilities  of  libraries,  but  it  will  be  large,  and 
increasing  gradually  will  have  to  be  met  by  a  gradually  increasing 
force  of  assistants.  I  make  these  statements  of  my  convictions 
after  carefbl  consideration  of  the  subject,  and  after  ten  years  of 
experience  in  conducting  a  library,  with  no  mean  success,  on  the 
plan  recommended.  The  aim,  bear  in  mind,  is  not  to  provide 
information  to  specialists,  but  to  help  people  generally  to  get 
answers  to  questions  which  they  feel  interested  in  having  answered. 

I  see  no  reason  why  in  doing  this  kind  of  work  a  library  in  a 
large  place  could  not,  with  very  little  difficulty,  get  great  assistance 
fh>m  gentlemen  outside  of  the  corps  of  officers.  Take  Boston  as 
an  example.  How  easy  it  would  be  to  interest  a  large  number  of 
the  professors  in  the  colleges  and  other  educational  institutions  in 
and  near  the  cit}',  and  of  specialists  in  different  departments  of 
knowledge  in  professional  life,  or  leading  a  life  of  study  in  com- 
parative leisure,  to  allow  questions  to  be  put  to  them  occasionally 
in  regard  to  what  book  or  books  should  be  given  to  an  inquirer 
when  the  general  knowledge  of  the  officers  of  the  library  with  bib- 
liographies at  their  command  falls.  Treat  these  gentlemen  as  men 
to  whom  3'ou  are  indebted,  and  afford  them  graciously  every  privi- 
lege  that  can  possibly  be  granted  to  students,  and  let  them  feel  that 
the}*  are  an  important  factor  in  the  management  of  the  librar}',  and 
I  am  sure  that,  leaving  out  the  very  selfish  men  who  are  found 
among  scholars  as  well  as  among  men  in  other  occupations  than 
study,  a  large  corps  of  voluntar}'  assistants  could  be  found  ready  to 
render  the  small  amount  of  gratuitous  service  needed  of  them  in 
consideration  of  the  consciousness  that  they  were  conferring  a  public 
benefit.  Of  course  tact  would  have  to  be  used  at  the  library,  and 
no  unnecessary  labor  should  be  put  on  these  men,  and  it  should  bo 
without  expense  to  thorn.  The  large  libraries  need  and  can  have 
more  cooi)cration  in  the  selection  of  books  and  in  the  dissemina- 
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if  knowledge.     Are  there  not  numbere  of  young  Bpccialiste  in 

)  citieB,  and  men   of  maturer  years,  who  would   delight   to 

,^rate  with  the  oflleers  of  a  great  library  in  making  the  iii§titu- 

;        1  an  exchange  for  information,  a  great  educational  institution, 

niversity  for  the  people?     Would  not  seholare  at  a  distance 

V  themselves  to  be  consulted  occaaioually  for  the  benefit  of 

uirers  in  couBideratiou  of  tlie  privilege  of  occasionally  asking 

Qselves  to  have  little  investigations  made,  aud  in  return  for 

luusquent  loans  of  books? 

One  word  in  regard  to  liljraries  in  small  towns,  and  I  close.  In 
such  places  persona  interested  in  tlie  schools  are  likely  to  feel  an 
interest  in  the  town  library,  and  to  be  ofBcially  conoceted  with  it. 
SchooUeommittee  men  and  teachers  in  small  towns  should  see  to  it 
that  ft  portion  of  the  money  appropriated  in  town  meeting  for  the 
use  of  the  library,  is  spent  for  books  that  teachers  and  scholars  need 
to  consult  and  uae. 
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HL    EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS  IN  ENGLAND. 

BT  WOBM  BDITB  J.   UMOOX,   OF  THB  LOimOH  tOBOOL  BOAMD. 

(Read  Bej^tember  8, 1880.) 

Opinion  respecting  the  edacation  of  girls  has  nndergone  rather 
startling  modifications  since  Adam  Smith  contrasted  its  nsoal 
eflkiency  with  the  shortcomings  of  the  academical  system  of  his 
own  time.  *'  There  are  no  pablic  institutions,^  he  wrote,  ^^  for 
the  edacation  of  women,  and  there  is  accordingly  nothing  useless, 
absurd  or  fantastical  in  the  common  course  of  their  education. 
They  are  taught  what  their  parents  or  gpiardians  judge  it  necessary 
for  them  to  learn,  and  they  are  taught  nothing  else,"  *  *  *  'so 
that  *****  in  every  p&rt  of  her  life  a  woman  feels  some  conve- 
niency  or  advantage  from  every  part  of  her  education."  For 
nearly  a  century  after  this  optimistic  utterance,  the  education  of 
girls  remained  substantially  unaltered,  and  by  the  end  of  that  time 
the  enliglitened  few  had  come  round  to  an  opinion  that  might  be 
stated  almost  word  for  word  as  the -direct  contrary  of  Adam 
Smith's  —  that  because  there  are  no  public  institutions  for  the 
education  of  women,  the  common  course  of  their  education  was 
altogether  useless,  absurd  or  fantastical. 

So  fiEu*  from  changing  with  the  times,  girls'  schools  had  made  a 
merit  of  standing  still;  there  Is  no  better  education  generally 
obtainable  than  that  of  **  a  real  honest,  old-fashioned  boarding 
school,"  like  the  one  described  in  Miss  Austen's  **  Emma,"  **  where 
a  reasonable  quantity  of  accomplishments  were  sold  at  a  reason- 
able price,  and  where  girls  might  be  sent  to  be  out  of  the  way,  and 
scramble  themselves  into  a  little  education,  without  any  danger  of 
coming  back  prodigies."  But  the  accomplishment  which  in  1760 
enabled  a  young  lady  to  play  a  distinguished  part  in  good  society, 
only  served  in  1840  as  a  beacon  to  mark  the  distance  between  this 
feminine  standard  and  the  best  general  culture  of  the  day.  Up  to 
this  date,  little  thought  was  given  to  the  methods  of  education 
employed ;  complaints  of  the  fHvolity  of  women  were  common 
enough,  but  as  their  great-grandmotbers  had  grown  into  useAil  and 
domestic  women  upon  the  same  kind  of  regimen,  the  whole  blame 
of  the  frivolity  was  laid  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  girls  who  refdsed 
to  profit  by  all  that  was  excellent  in  their  training,  Here  and 
there  an  enlightened  coterie,  usually  of  non-conformists,  maintained 
for  a  time  a  school  where  girls,  as  well  as  boys,  could  receive  a 
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liberal   educatiou,  in    harmony  wilh   contemporary    thought 
knowledge,  but  tbese  were  isolated  exceptions.     Miss  Martinean 
and   Miss  Cnr[)enti>r  were   among   the   proOucU  or  sncb    Lappy 
chances,  and  in  them  wc  Lave,  perhaps,  the  last  represenlali 
the  movement  of  eigbteentli  century  lil>eraliem   towards  a 
recognition  of  the  educational  claims  and  social  duties  of  womi 

Historically,  this  movement  had  spent  itself  before  the  middle 
the  present  century,  and  the  practical  questions  relating  to  Iba 
education  of  women,  which  occupy  us  atill,  have  only  l>eeu  before 
the  world  iu  their  present  aspect,  roughly  speaking,  since  1848. 
An  interesting  paper  by  Lady  Stanley,  of  Alderley.*  traces  the 
connection  between  the  first  steps  taken  at  this  date,  the  following 
twenty  years  of  inconspicuous  preparation,  and  the  last  decade,  in 
which  rapidly  expanding  claims  have  met  with  a  scarcely  less 
rapidly  increasing  proportion  of  recognition  aud  success.  Tbese 
first  steps  may  easily  seem  slight  and  unimpoilant  now,  but  they 
bad  the  crowning  merit  of  fruitfulness.  The  first  promotersof 
so-called  "Queen's  College,"  Harley  street,  aimed  originally 
nothing  more  than  providing  an  improved  education  for  gov 
esses,  but  finding  that,  in  practice,  the  class  of  governesses 
almost  entirely  recruited  from  among  those  who  were  drivet 
unexpected  circumstances  to  embrace  the  profession  of  teacbii 
without  any  preparation  or  training,  they  resolved  "  to  provide 
education  for  the  future  governess  by  offering  it  to  all  who  may 
become  governesses."  The  college  was  really  only  a  high-class 
school,  with  zealous  and  accomplished  professors,  who  worked  con 
amore;  it  was  not  a  training  college  for  teachers.  But  it  is  au 
interesting  fact  that  most  of  the  ladies  whose  names  bave  become 
familiarly  known  sinre,  in  connection  wilh  eiiucattonal  theories, 
or  t!:e  practical  conduct  of  successftil  girls,  were  wbollj'  or  partly 
educated  at  this  college. 

Up  to  IseS  the  historian  of  the  movement  would  find  little  to 
record  beyoud  a  gradual  wideniug  of  the  circle  of  persons  inter- 
ested in  its  success.  But  at  thid  point  public  action  of  a  new 
kind  became  possible  and  necessary.  Complaints  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  education  generally  accessible  to  the  children  of  the 
middle  and  upper  middle  class  were  to  be  heard  in  the  case  of  boys' 
ss  well  as  girls'  schools.  In  1S61,  a  Royal  Commission  vi 
appointed   to    inquire   into  the   state   of  the    niue   great  pul 
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schools,  Eton,  Winchester,  etc,  and  in  1864  this  was  followed 
by  a  similar  inquiry  into  the  state  of  schools  for  secondary  edacsr 
tion.  Of  this  inquiry  we  shall  have  to  say  more  anon ;  its  first 
result  in  point  of  time  was  to  inspire  an  appeal  to  the  universi- 
ties. Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  called  upon  to  do  something 
at  least  to  guide  and  inspirit  the  teaching  of  the  schools,  and  their 
response  took  the  form  of  the  so-called  Oxford  sihd  Cambridge 
^Mocal  examinations"  —  examinations,  that  is  to  say,  held  at 
various  local  centres  under  the  direction  of  the  university,  at 
which  junior  and  senior  scholars  receive  certificates  of  a  pass  or 
^^ honors"  in  the  different  subjects  of  examination.  Here  was 
the  long-desired  opportunity  of  obtaining  for  women,  who  pro- 
posed to  engage  in  teaching,  something  approaching,  if  not  to  a 
university  degree,  at  least  to  an  official  certificate  and  diploma. 
In  1865,  the  Cambridge  local  examinations  were  thrown  open  to 
girls,  and  Oxford,  in  following  the  example  a  little  later,  improved 
upon  it  by  placing  the  boys  and  girls  together  in  order  of  merit 
instead  of  classifying  them  in  separate  lots.  Now  more  than 
thirty  per  cent,  of  the  number  presented  for  examination  are 
girls,  and  a  few  years  ago  Oxford  was  embarrassed  by  the  indis- 
cretion of  a  young  lady  who  took  the  first  place  in  the  examina- 
*tion.  Two  colleges  had  offered  scholarships  to  the  successfhl 
competitors,  and  one,  it  was  rumored,  would  have  been  willing  to 
keep  to  its  bargain,  if  the  vice-chancellor  of  the  university  could 
have  been  persuaded  that  its  statutes  allowed  him  to  matriculate 
an  undergraduate  of  Princess  Ida's  sex. 

It  is  significant  of  the  level  reached  at  that  time  by  the  ^'  higher 
education  of  women,"  that  an  examination,  originally  designed  to 
test  the  attainments  of  boys  leaving  school,  should  have  been  wel- 
comed as  affording  a  test  of  the  qualifications  of  women  engaged, 
or  about  to  engage,  in  teaching.  But  the  incongruity  is  less  than 
it  appears,  because  many  of  the  women  who  had  to  go  through  some 
methodical  course  of  study  to  satisfy  this  easy  test,  after  having 
done  so,  would  be  able  to  satisfy  a  test  of  much  greater  severity. 
The  standing  complaint  against  governesses  of  the  old  style  was 
their  want  of  thoroughness ;  the  foundations  of  their  knowledge 
were  shaky,  even  when  there  was  some  breadth  and  brilliancy  in 
the  superstructure.  To  pass  the  Cambridge  ^^  Senior  Local,"  a 
governess  had  to  lay  again  the  foundations  of  her  knowledge  of 
elements  and  principles ;  but  having  done  this,  she  continued  to 
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possess,  and  with  a  firmer  grasp  than  berore,  nil   the  desulto 
elemenls  of  general  culture  and  informatioa  which  bad  hitherto 
formed  her  whole  stock  in  trade. 

The  local  csaminations,  like  the  teaching  of  Queen's  College, 
served  a  double  purpose ;  tbey  sent  out  into  the  world  actual 
teachers,  with  a  clear  idea  of  what  should  be  learned,  and  how  it 
could  be  taught,  -and  potential  wives  and  mothers  prepared  to 
value  and  respect  in  the  next  generation  of  teachers  the  skill  they 
had  been  disinterestedly  desirous  to  acquire  tor  thcnaselves.  The 
success  of  the  attempt  to  open  the  local  examinations  of  the  uoirer- 
flities  to  girls  eucour^ed  a  second  and  more  ambitious  hope,  or 
rather  resolution,  to  found  a  college  where  academical  teaching  in 
all  its  fulness  should  be  provided  for  young  women. 

Before  passing  in  review  the  diltcreot  steps  of  this  second  period 
of  still  continuing  progress,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  educational  problem  confronting  the  generation 
which  is  just  now  ceasing  to  be  young.  The  only  difference 
between  the  terms  in  which  it  presents  itself  for  boys  and  girls 
arises  from  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  boys  the  ground  is  preoc- 
cupied; ancient  methods,  historical  traditions  and  largely  endowed 
customary  institutions  are  there,  ready  to  serve  either  as  a  founda- 
tion or  a  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  new  and  improved  con-  ■ 
structious.  In  the  case  of  girls  the  field  was  a  tabula  roxa,  and 
instead  of  the  question  how  much  or  how  little  to  uproot,  the 
initial  difficulty  was  rather  where  to  begin,  where  everything  had 
to  be  begun  from  the  beginning  at  once. 

All  educational  work  may  bo  divided  into  four  main  categories. 
First,  there  is  the  elementary  education,  which,  up  to  1870,  it  was 
held  in  England,  ought  to  be  offered  by  voluntary  zeal  to  every 
citizen,  at  a  cost  reduced  by  State  assistance-,  aud  which  since 
then  has  not  oniy  been  offered,  but  compidaorily  accepted  at  the 
cost  of  local  rales.  Then  there  is  the  important,  preponderant 
mass  of  secondary  education,  representing  the  training  of  that 
large  so-called  middle  and  tower  middle  class,  which  almost  vies 
with  the  operatives  in  number,  aud  quite  vies  with  the  aristocracy 
in  wealth.  This  is  the  class  whose  defective  culture  and  narrow, 
ungenial  civilization  moves  one  of  our  most  genial  educationalists, 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  to  alternate  denunciation  and  lament.  To 
meet  this  immense  want,  the  State  at  the  present  day  does  nothing  ; 
it  only  acts  as  guardian  to  such  ancient  endowments  as  still  cod- 
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tinue  to  serve  in  some  sort  the  educational  purpose  contemplated 
by  their  donors.  These  endowments  date  from  the  days  when 
education  shared  with  religious  worship  in  the  liberalities  of  all 
classes  from  kings  to  yeomen ;  and  their  worst  fault  is  that  they 
are  distributed  according  to  the  grouping  of  population  as  it  was 
under  the  Stuarts  and  Tudors  rather  than  as  it  is  at  the  present 
day.  The  third  place  belongs  to  the  higher  learning,  or  academic 
culture,  which,  having  begun  by  receiving  State  recognition,  ends 
by  paying  for  that  privilege  by  a  certain  degree  of  subjection  to 
State  control.  Lastly,  the  growth  of  population,  the  multiplica- 
tion of  skilled  industries,  and  the  growing  dangers  to  a  dense  pop- 
ulation from  the  chance  of  mechanical-incompetence  in  any  class  of 
workmen,  have  combined  to  call  into  an  existence  a  fresh  demand 
for  technical  education ;  that  is  to  say,  for  special  kinds  of 
secondary  instruction,  bearing  upon  mechanical  industries,  which 
shall  stand  to  the  elementary  education  of  the  working  classes  in  the 
same  relation  that  the  professional  training  of  a  university  faculty 
does  to  the  secondary  education  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes. 
The  present  arrangements  for  providing  elementary'  education 
in  £ngland  must  seem  curiously  complicated  and  roundabout  to 
any  one  who  has  not  watched  the  gradual  development  of  the 
triple  agency  at  work.  The  educational  destitution  with  which 
the  last  two  generations  have  been  wrestling,  only  dates  in  its 
recent  gravity  from  the  rapid  increase  of  population  coincident 
with  the  development  of  the  factory  system.  Factory  children, 
under  the  balf-tiuie  act^,  were  the  first  to  have  their  education 
provided  for  by  law,  and  for  many  years  the  State  did  nothing 
more  for  elementary  education  than  to  grant  subsidies  to  voluntary 
schools  in  which  the  teaching  was  thrown  open  to  Government 
inspection.  Practically,  a  school  founded  and  in  part  supported 
by  ^^  voluntar}' "  contributions  meant  a  school  attached  to  the 
I'hurch  or  chapel  of  a  religious  denomination  ;  but  as  the  provision 
of  churches  and  chapels  had  altogether  failed  to  keep  pace  with 
the  increase  of  population,  so,  il  fortiori^  had  the  school  accom- 
modations. Wherever  the  population  was  poorest  and  densest, 
there  it  was  least  likely  or  possible  for  voluntary  zeal  to  provide 
new  schools  as  fast  as  they  were  wanted.  In  all  London,  for 
instance,  the  city  and  Westminster  were  the  only  divisions  in 
which  voluntary  schools  provided  adequate,  or  nearly  adequate, 
accommodation  for  the  resident  |)opulation,  and  in  each  of  these 
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'OS  the  provision  had  been  made  by  the  acciimalated  munificeDce 
least  five  or  six  centuries. 

i  elementary-education   act  of  1870  was  intended  to  supply 

existing  deflciency  —  of  which  very  few  at  the  time,  perliaps, 

realized  the  extent.     Some  maintained  that  voluntary  effort 

uid  soon  overtake  Ibe  existing  wants,  if  time  enough  were  left 
11  i  others  denied  the  reality  of  the  want,  and  maintained  that 
legislalion  would  try  in  vain  to  force  into  school  milliona  of 
children  who  existed  only  in  the  registrar-general's  tables. 
Enlightened  and  intelligent  witnesses  by  the  score  agreed,  iu 
1869,  in  opining  that  the  measure  then  in  preparation  would  prove 
absolutely  unworkable.  Liven  those  who  wished  best  to  tiie  act 
were  tempted  to  fear  (as  I  did  myself)  that  among  all  the 
guarantees  for  securing  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  one  liberty  in 
chief  would  be  claimed,  —  that  of  defying  the  act. 

The  first  duty  laid  upon  the  school  boards,  appointed  under  the 
act  of  1870,  was  to  provide  sufl^cient  accommodation  for  all  the 
children  of  the  elementary  school  class  within  their  area.  Exist- 
ing accommodation  in  ellicient  voluntaiy  or  private-adventure 
schools  was  to  be  counted  ami  deducted  from  the  amount  required  ; 
parents  were  to  be  left  absolutely  free  to  choose  which  school  their 
children  should  attend,  but  it  was  cheerfully  assumed  that  by  the 
time  schools  enough  were  built  to  accomraodale  all  the  children  at 
once  each  parent  would  be  able  to  find  one  to  his  taste.  But  still, 
faint-hearted  persons  thought,  It  is  easy  to  build  schools,  but  are 
we  sure  the  children  will  come  into  them  as  fast  as  we  can  build  ; 
if  this  were  so,  why  had  not  the  demand  for  schools  already  created 
a  sufficient  supply?  It  speaks  volumes  for  the  practical  wisdom  . 
of  the  statesmen  to  whom  we  owe  the  measure  that  this  fear  has 
proved  entirely  unfounded.  What  has  happened  In  London  is 
only  an  example  of  what  has  happened  on  a  smaller  scale  in  nearly 
every  large  town  or  important  village.  The  school  accommoda- 
tion in  the  London  district  between  December,  1871,  and  December, 
1879,  has  been  almost  doubled,  but  the  average  number  of  children 
attending  school  throughout  the  year  has  more  than  doubled. 
The  voluntary  schools  which  in  1871  had  an  average  attendance 
of  173,406,  had  in  1879  an  average  attendance  of  182,7-28;  the 
board  schools  which  in  1870  did  not  exist,  had  in  1879  an  average 
attendance  of  185,518  I  And  taking  England  and  Wales  together, 
the  school  accommodation  has  increased  121  per  cent.,  and  the 
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average  school  attendance  125  per  cent.  Making  every  allowance 
for  increase  of  |K)pnlation,  the  closing  of  unrecognized  bat  not 
absolutely  inefficient  schools,  and  such  like  considerations,  it 
would  have  hardly  been  possible,  in  the  time,  to  hope  for  a  more 
startling  and  unmistakable  measure  of  success  than  that  repre- 
sented by  these  figures. 

Of  course  the  poverty  and  degradation  lurking  in  the  obscure 
corners  of  great  cities  cannot  be  dealt  with  merely  by  building 
schools ;  but  the  board-school  teachers,  who  have  worked  in  such 
corners,  are  agreed  as  to  the  marvellous  change  already  effected 
among  their  scholars.  Where  the  home  infiuences  are  hopelessly 
bad,  the  trace  of  the  struggle  between  the  rival  genii  of  home  and 
school  is  sometimes  curiously  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  In  schools 
where,  it  may  be,  the  majority  of  the  parents  belong  to  the  crimi- 
nal, or  semi-criminal  classes,  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages  will  come 
from  the  same  kind  of  homes ;  but  while  the  boys  in  the  lowest 
classes  have  the  shock-head  and  dilapidated  garments  of  the  wildest 
street  Arabs,  tidiness  and  an  air  of  decency  grows  steadily  fh>m 
class  to  class,  as  the  boys  have  been  longer  in  school ;  while  the 
girls,  whose  wardrobes  are  always  more  under  their  own  controU 
become  tidy  a  year  or  two  sooner,  and  in  the  upper  classes  would 
not  be  told  by  their  appearance  from  the  scholars  of  decent  and 
prosperous  neighborhoods.  Granting  the  civilizing  influence  is 
thus  far  only  skin  deep,  it  must  be  worth  something  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  enforced  elementary  instruction. 

In  neighborhoods  where  the  school  population  consists  of  small 
tradesmen  and  weli-to-do  citizens,  success  of  another  order  is  to 
bo  reached.  The  quality  of  the  educational  results,  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  educational  provision,  was  ruled  ten  years  ago  to  be 
defective.  ^*  Standard  VI."  was  a  seldom-reached  maximum,  and 
the  witness  of  Germany  and  America  was  invoked  to  prove  that  it 
should  be  a  minimum  instead.  Now,  in  some  of  the  best  London 
board-schools  nearly  half  the  children  are  presented  in  the  upper 
standards  (/.  e.,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth),  and  in  the  case  of  one 
school  that  was  before  me  lately,  nearly  thirty  per  cent,  of  the 
boys  were  in  or  above  the  sixth  standard.  The  average  age  of  the 
boys  in  the  sixth  standard  was  eleven  years,  eleven  months;  of 
those  in  the  ex-sixth,  twelve  3'ears,  seven  months ;  and  of  the  ez- 
ex-sixth,  thirteen  years.  These  ages  were  taken  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year,  but,  at  any  rate,  we  shall  not  exceed  the  mark 
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in  eatimating  that,  nnder  favorable  circumstances,  the  best  board- 
school  leacbiQg  will  bring  cliildren  of  twelve  to  the  sislb  slandard, 
and  those  of  fourteen,  two  dLgrees  beyond.  In  the  way  of  attain- 
ments, this  represents  good  spelling,  reading,  and  arithmetic,  up 
to  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions  ;  usually,  a  very  competent  knowl- 
edge of  geograpby,  the  elements  of  English  grammar,  a  notion  of 
drawing,  freehand  and  geometric ;  singing  from  notes  on  the  tonio 
sol-fa  system,  and  some  knowledge  of  physiology,  French,  history, 
or  one  of  the  Other  speciric  subjects  of  instruction  recognized  by 
the  code  of  the  education  department.  Kx-sixlb  hoys  proeeert  to 
XiBtin  or  mathematics,  and  take  np  several  specific  subjects  at 
once.  Without  unwholesome  cramming,  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
more  than  this  can  be.  taught  during  the  night  or  nine  years  of 
school  attendance.  Girls,  if  fortunate  in  their  "  teachers,"  do  as 
well  as  boys  in  the  elementary  subjects,  in  geograpby  and  gram- 
mar, but  their  range  of  extra  subjects  is  restricted  by  the  obliga- 
tion to  take  up  needlework  and  "  domestic  economy,"  the  latter  of 
which  is  made  by  some  of  her  majesty's  inspectors  to  cover  a  wide 
area,  ranging  f^om  cooking  and  cutting  out  to  political  economy 
and  physiology. 

The  training  of  teachers  of  both  aezes  for  elementary  schools,  is 
provided  for  in  the  same  way  —  by  colleges  in  connection  with 
difibrent  religioua  denominations ;  and  though  the  supply  of 
thoroughly  well  qualified  teachers  has  hardly  kept  pace  with  the 
demand,  the  standard  of  teaching  in  both  boys'  and  girls'  schools 
has  improved  In  about  equal  proportions.  From  time  to  time 
attempts  have  been  made  to  induce  some  of  the  too  numerous  class 
of  private  governesses  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  post  of  ele- 
mentary school  mistresses,  but,  hitherto,  with  little  success.  Any 
of  the  younger  race  of  teachers,  who  have  learnt  nome  things 
thoroughly,  and  among  these  the  art  of  imparting  compendious 
knowledge  to  a  class,  are  able  to  find  occupation  in  the  new  high 
school  for  girls  of  the  middle  class ;  and  though  the  work  here 
may  be  as  hard,  and  perhaps  not  better  paid,  it  has  the  advantage 
of  not  raising  doubtful  points  of  social  dignity.  The  elementary- 
school  teachers  are  required  to  know  less  than  the  high-school 
teachers,  but  they  must  be  aljle  to  overcome  greater  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  teaching,  and  as,  up  to  a  certain  point,  it  is  perhaps 
easier  to  acquire  knowledge  than  to  impart  it,  it  is  not  as  much 
easier  as  might  have  been  imagined,  to  provide  elementary  than 
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advanced  teachers.  Snch  liigh  special  qaalities  are  needed  in  the 
successfhl  mistress  of  a  large  elementary  school,  that  the  remuner- 
ation of  SDch  work  will  have  to  be  fixed  permanently  at  a  tolerably 
high  rate,  as  compared  with  other  work  now  in  the  hands  of  women ; 
and  by  and  by,  no  donbt,  as  the  supply  of  teachers  for  high-class 
secondary  schools  begins  to  overtake  the  growing  demand,  a 
certain  proportion  of  teachers,  belonging  by  birth  and  education 
to  the  middle  class,  will,  as  it  were,  overflow  into  the  ranks  of 
elementary  instructors.  Such  a  result,  whenever  it  occurs,  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  welcome ;  for  it  is  unquestionably  advantageous 
that  school  teachers  should  be  regarded  as  at  all  points  the  natural 
superiors  of  those  they  have  to  teach.  The  teacher  drawn  firom 
the  elementary  school  class,  and  not  raised  above  it  by  any  special 
talent  of  his  own,  knows  nothing  but  what  he  has  learned  as  a 
lesson,  and  because  it  cannot  be  learned  as  a  lesson,  he  goes  with- 
out learning  all  that  the  mind  inhales  unconsciously  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  hereditary  cultivation. 

The  weak  points  of  English  education  have  been  largely  due  to 
this  comparatively  low  status  of  the  teaching  profession.  Those 
highly  educated  men  who  have  been  drawn  into  it  by  the  bait  of 
venerable  endowments,  were  too  apt  to  look  upon  their  scholars  as  a 
necessarj'  evil,  a  hinderance  in  the  way  of  their  own  natural  work 
of  independent  study ;  while  the  mass  of  private  teacliers  were 
drawn,  if  anything,  from  a  lower,  instead  of  Arom  a  higher  social 
and  intellectual  level  than  that  of  the  parents  who  employed  them. 
The  first  class  of  teachers  had  the  required  knowledge  and  charac- 
ter, but  they  neglected  the  technique  of  teaching ;  of  the  rest, 
some  could  teach  mechanically  what  little  they  knew  themselves, 
while  the  remainder  kept  more  or  less  disorderly  hotels  where  the 
children  were  free,  in  Miss  Austen's  phrase,  to  ^^  scramble  "  into 
the  possession  of  just  as  much  useful  information  as  they  could 
disieover  for  themselves. 

The  whole  provision  for  secondary  education  in  England  is  still 
as  much  left  to  itself  as  primary  education  was  before  the  creation 
of  the  Education  Department,  with  its  regulations,  test  examina- 
tions and  certificates.  In  18G5  it  was  estimated  that  the  number 
of  boys  of  age  and  status  to  require  secondary  e<lucation  amounted 
to  something  like  255,000.  Out  of  this  number,  which  was  rather 
under  than  above  the  mark,  nearly  3,000  were  receiving  education 
in  the  principal  public  schools  of  England,  12,000  in  proprietary 
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schools  or  colleges,  and  not  quite  37,000  in  endoned  schools  of 
various  size,  grade  and  efficiency.  Altogether  more  than  four- 
flflhsof  the  sons  of  the  middle  class  nere  shown  to  be  receiving  their 
education  io  private  establishniGnta  offering  absolutely  no  guaraotec 
of  the  teachers'  fitness  for  their  work.  Since  that  date  some  few 
endowments  have  been  reapplied,  some  additional  proprietary 
schools  have  been  established,  and  the  zeal  of  private  teachers  has 
received  some  spur  from  the  introduction  of  the  universilv  local 
examinations  and  the  more  recent  "leaving  examinalioDs" — the 
German  "abilurienl"  exnininations.  But  beyond  this  nothing 
luu  beoa  <ioao ;  the  gcDnial  problem  romains  as  it  was,  with  the 
added  Qrgency  of  fifteen  years'  accumulat«d  arrears. 

The  flgares  given  above  refer  only  to  boys;  it  was  an  after- 
tboaght,  but  a  most  happy  one,  that  the  commissioners  shoald 
interpret  their  iustriictions  so  as  to  include  a  report  apoo  the 
general  condition  of  girls'  schools.  These  reports,  forming  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  Toluminous  whole,  hare  been  col- 
lected and  reprinted  by  Mias  Beale,  principal  of  the  Ladies' 
Collie  at  Cbelteoham.  It  is  almost  cotaiical  to  read  of  the  mixed 
surprise,  indignation  and  disgust  with  which  the  majority  of  the 
ladies  at  the  head  of  select  educational  eBtablishments  received  the 
Intimation  that  her  majesty's  Government  would  like  to  know 
sometblng  about  the  instruction  given  to  their  pupila.  To  many 
the  chief  affront  seemed  to  lie  in  the  mere  fact  of  being  supposed 
to  keep  a  "  school ;"  few,  perhaps,  would  have  been  really  able  to 
give  the  kind  of  information  requested,  and  even  those  who  were 
anxious  to  afford  every  facility  to  the  commissioners  were  as 
curiously  unprepared  as  their  scholars  to  encounter  the  simplest 
examination.  On  the  whole,  however,  a  sufficient  number  of 
these  dovecots  were  thrown  open  to  the  hawk-tike  gaze  of  the 
commissioners  to  warrant  a  judgment  upon  the  whole  class.  The 
witnesses  are  practically  unanimous  in  the  conclusion  that  tbe 
attainments  of  the  girls  suffered  only  fVom  the  universal  want  of 
knowledge  and  method  in  the  teachers.  All  agree  iu  the  remark 
of  one  among  them  that  "  it  would  be  an  affectation  of  politeness 
to  say  a  word  on  behalf  of  the  arithmetic  taught  by  ladies,"  and 
yet,  even  in  this  hopeless  subject,  a  brilliant  exception  liere  and 
there  proved  that  women  only  needed  to  have  been  well  taught  in 
order  to  teach  well.  The  most  important  result  of  the  inquiry  was 
the  foundation  in  1872  of  the  Girl's  Public  Day-School  Company. 
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Nearly  twenty  schools,  receiving  over  8,000  scholars,  have  been 
opened  with  the  company's  assistance,  which  is  given  in  this  way : 
When  a  sufficient  number  of  parents  in  a  new  district  wish  to  have 
a  high- class  day  school  opened  for  their  daughters,  and  are  willing 
to  guarantee  a  proportion  of  the  requisite  funds,  the  company 
steps  in  and  provides  the  remainder  and  undertakes  all  the  labor 
of  organization.  In  this  way  local  interest  and  patronage  are 
secured  as  in  a  proprietary  college,  while  the  higher  interests  of 
education  are  protected  by  the  central  council,  against  local 
inclinations  to  think  more  of  the  dividend  than  the  pupils.  These 
schools  mark  an  immense  advance  upon  anything  mentioned  in 
the  reports  of  the  School-inquiry  Commission,  but  their  work  would 
have  to  be  multiplied  by  a  thousand  Ailly  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  present  generation.  Experience  of  the  rate  of  development 
of  school  provision  for  boys  does  not  encourage  the  hope  that 
private  enthusiasm  'alone  will  overtake  our  needs  within  any 
reasonable  distance  of  time ;  but  as  uninspected,  unassisted  volun- 
tary schools  preceded  and  introduced  a  national  system  of  elemen- 
tary education,  so  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  multiplication  of 
private-adventure  high  schools,  etc.,  will  pave  the  way  for  a 
national  system  of  secondary  education. 

At  present  the  jurisdiction  of  school  boards  only  extends  over 
children,  as  it  is  called,  '^  below  the  ninepenny  line,"  i.  «.,  whose 
parents  do  not  naturally  pay  a  higher  fee  than  ninepence  for  each 
child's  weekly  schooling.  A  good  deal  of  jealousy  is  felt  lest 
school  boards  should  take  upon  themselves  to  provide  secondary 
education,  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers,  for  children  of  this 
class,  while  the  said  ratepayers  are  left  to  provide  the  same  for 
their  own  children  unassisted.  But  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  intelligent  tradesmen,  clerks,  etc.,  will  long  be  content  to  pay 
several  pounds  a  year  for  worse  teaching  than  the  elementary 
schools  provide  at  a  maximum  cost  of  ninepence  a  Week.  Such 
parents  are  not  able  to  organize  improved  public  secondary 
schools  for  themselves,  but  their  contributions  to  local  rates  and 
imperial  taxation  give  them  a  claim  to  legislative  assistance.  It 
is  difficult  to  calculate  upon  the  exact  shape  of  the  compromise 
which  John  Bull  will  ultimately  adopt,  but  perhaps  the  easiest  way 
of  introducing  the  desired  change  would  be  to  use  the  existing 
machinery  of  the  Education  Department  to  inspect  and  regulate  a 
new  class  of  schools,  with  a  higher,  self-supporting  fee  and  an 
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ordinary  ctirrioiilum,  including  the  subjects  which  figure  as  alterna- 
tive studies  for  the  higher  classes  of  elemeiitnry  schools.  Tlie 
Buhooia  might  be  built  out  of  rates,  niftintained  by  school  fees,  and 
inspected  at  the  cost  of  the  national  exchequer.  The  fees  and  the 
instrnction  might  vary  ad  ^lifMm,  accoiding  to  the  social  cbarnctcr 
of  the  district  for  whoao  nsc  the  school  was  provided ;  but  if  the 
teaching  was  al!  upon  the  same  plan,  and  s«1>ject  to  the  same 
gnarantees,  such  gradations  would  only  offer  a  welcome  security 
against  a  dead  level  of  oHiciftlistn.  No  scheme  of  the  sort  has  jet 
taken  shape,  but  that  some  scheme  or  other  will  do  so  ere  long, 
may  be  very  confidoiitly  gnessed. 

Considering  that  the  privilege  or  a  university  education  is 
limited  to  a  comparatiTely  small  class,  it  might  almost  be  said 
tiiat  women  have  a  larger  share  of  the  highest  educational  advan- 
tages than  of  any  others.  There  are  not  a  dozen  bodies  in  the 
United  Kingdom  entitled  to  confer  degrees,  and,  of  thesei  the 
nniveraity  of  London  has  now  thrown  all  its  degrees  open  to 
women.  Medical  degrees  can  be  obtained  in  Dublin,  and  Cam- 
bridge and  St.  Andrew's  are  sincerely  fViendly  to  their  claims. 
The  college  system  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  is  indeed  so  well 
adapted  to  the  admission  of  women,  wbo  could  live  and  learn  in  a 
hall  or  college  of  their  own  opart,  that  it  ia  difflcnlt  to  believe  that 
the  univeraities  will  long  exclude  them  fVom  its  examinations  and 
degrees.  The  kindness  of  the  university  examiners  at  Cambridge 
allows  the  students  of  Girtnn  and  Nuneham  Hall  to  answer  all  the 
papers  set  for  the  various  degree  examinations,  and  the  candidates 
are  placed  in  a  sort  of  unofficial  class  list,  indicating  the  degrees 
they  would  have  obtained  if  they  had  been  men.  This  summer 
was  memorable  in  the  annals  of  Girton  by  the  first  appearance  of 
one  of  its  students  high  up  among  the  wranglers.  At  the  last 
matriculation  examination  of  the  University  of  London,  nearly 
thirty  per  cent,  of  the  candidates  were  girls,  and  it  was  noticeable 
that  more  than  a  proportionate  number  passed  honorably.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  Owen's  College,  at  BJanchester  should 
have  rejused  from  the  first  to  admit  women  to  a  share  in  the 
advantages  of  its  fine  endowment.  But,  for  the  present,  the 
opportunities  offered  by  Cambridge  to  resident  students,  and  by 
London  University  to  candidates  for  a  degree,  are  fairly  sufHcicnt 
for  the  numbers  able  to  make  use  of  them. 

Little  space  remains  in  which  to  refer  to  the  opportunities  for 
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technical  edacation  open  to  women.  The  science  and  art  classes 
of  South  Kensington  have  always  been  largely  attended  by  women ; 
and  the  large  scheme  for  technical  instruction  which  is  slowly 
developing  under  the  auspices  of  the  city  guilds,  does  not  threaten 
to  exclude  them  from  its  benefits.  The  working  women's  colleges 
in  London,  and  elsewhere,  hardly  provide  technical  education  in 
the  strict  sense ;  but  the  school  of  medicine  for  women,  opened  in 
1874.  and  in  1879,  associated  with  a  neighboring  hospital,  gives 
facilities  of  the  most  valuable  kind  for  the  study  of  this  profession. 

On  the  whole,  if  allowance  be  made  for  our  national  habit  of 
making  the  most  of  ourselves,  this  survey,  in  spite  of  the  long  list 
of  things  undone  or  uncompleted,  ought  not  to  leave  a  generally 
gloomy  impression.  Everything  tliat  is  now  being  done,  is  done 
in  the  right  direction,  and  various  independent  currents  of  useful 
energy  are  seen  yQnr  by  year  to  be  converging  toward  a  point  of 
junction,  after  which  their  united  volume  may  well  prove  to  be 
irresistible.  In  fact,  the  higher  education  of  girls  is  already  so 
far  advanced  that  we  have  to  consider  objections  as  to  whether 
there  will  not  soon  be  too  much  of  it,  or  perhaps  rather  whether 
improved  teaching  does  not  threaten  to  supersede  education.  An 
alarm  raised  as  to  tlie  danger  from  overwork  in  the  new  high 
schools,  happily  reduced  itself  upon  inquiry  into  a  judicions 
demand  for  play  and  phiygiounds,  and  such  a  distribution  of  the 
hours  of  school  work  and  preparation  as  should  harmonize  with, 
and  indeed  necessitate,  regular  and  wholesome  home  h-ibits. 

In  this  sense,  tliorofi^ro,  the  cry  of  "  over-education  "  does  not 
alarm  us,  but  it  is  vncIL  perhaps  to  keep  before  our  e3'es  from  the 
first,  as  a  danger  to  hv  :> voided,  the  possibility  of  providing  the 
coming  generation  with  the  raw  material  of  knowledge  faster  than 
we  can  arrange  for  it  conditions  of  life  which  will  make  the 
knowledge  nutritious  and  serviceable.  No  part  of  a  child's  school 
knowledge  can  be  safely  allowed  to  remain  long  detached  from  its 
daily  life.  The  history  and  geography  of  lesson  books  must  join 
on  to  that  of  the  newspapers  ;  it  is  almost  worse  to  know  the  name 
and  date  of  a  writer  or  a  hero,  without  an  independent  familiarity 
with  the  nature  of  his  books  or  actions,  than  to  be  frankly  igno- 
rant of  all  at  once  ;  and  in  every  branch  of  science,  it  is  admitted 
thitt  a  knowknlge  of  definitions  and  formula*  is  useless  apart  from 
experimental  aiquaintance  with  the  actual  bodies  described.  An 
inaccurate  general   knowledge,  that  would  not  stand  the  test  of 
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cxarainalion,  may,  oven  in  some  cases,  have  more  educational 
value  than  a  few  correct  and  barren  facts ;  and  our  educational 
results  will  not  be  thoroughly  §aiiaractory  if  detailed  information 
ig  imparted  faster  than  circumstantial  impressions  about  il«  color 
and  bearing.  Schoolmasters  are  already  complaining  loudly  of 
the  system  of  cramming  neceaaitated  by  the  tyranny  of  exsmina- 
tions.  t>c  boo  l-mi  a  tresses  slill  look  to  examinations  as  their  hope 
of  deliverance  from  inaccurate  and  slipshod  methods  of  learning 
and  teaching.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  although  no 
ignorant  teac^her  can  pass  a  searching  examination,  not  every 
teacher  who  can  pass  such  an  examination  is  necessarily  well 
educated.  All  so-called  higher  education  is  worthless  that  does 
not  include  a  great  deal  more  than  can  be  tested  by  a  short  exami- 
nation ;  and  in  these  busy  days,  perhaps  the  greateat  service  that 
educated  women  have  it  in  their  power  to  render  to  the  commu- 
nity, is  to  keep  alive  the  menaced  tradition  of  wide  and  disin- 
terested general  culture. 

The  education  of  the  elder  Kngliah  universities,  at  its  beat,  is 
perhaps  unequalled  in  the  world  for  a  certain  combination  of 
tboroughneas  and  versatility.  The  ideal  representative  of  English 
university  culture  knows  one  thing  thoroughly  —  it  may  be  only 
ODe  branch  of  philology  or  mathematics  —  but  be  knows  that  with 
tJiorougb,  easy  mastery ;  and  he  also  knows  familiarly  the  surface 
of  a  thousand  and  one  other  subjects,  and  has  a  just  instinct  aa  to 
their  relations  and  comparative  importance.  German  students 
may  be  as  thorough,  and  taken  together,  they  may  explore  thor- 
oughly a  large  number  of  scientific  recesses  ;  French  or  American 
students  may  be  as  ready  to  set  up  as  omniscient  tutors  to  the 
ignorant ;  but,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  suspected  of  patriotic 
partiality,  I  maintain  that  a  special  intellectual  value  attaches  to 
the  academic  discipline  which  aims  at  making  every  student  at 
once  special  and  universal,  —  a  "  scholar  "  in  the  technical  sense, 
if  nothing  else,  as  well  as  a  cultivated  man  of  the  world.  Of 
course,  in  practice  tiiis  aim  is  only  realized  in  the  case  of  the  select 
few  ;  but  each  system  must  be  judged  by  its  best  representatives ; 
we  should  not  condemn  German  thoroughness  because  of  the 
really  iUiterate  pedantry  of  some  narrow  minded  specialists ;  nor 
should  we  disparage  French  intelligence  because  of  a  fen  writers 
who  go  on  arranging  sprightly  generalizations,  in  serene  disregard 
of  notorious  facts  which  must  upset  them.     And  similarly,  our 
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object  Bhoold  rather  be  to  increase  the  number  of  students  able 
and  willing  to  profit  by  what  is  best  in  the  old  academic  culture, 
rather  than  to  lose  the  tradition  of  it  altogether,  because  oompara- 
tively  few  can  reap  the  fullest  benefit  from  it. 

This  point  of  breadth  and  thoroughness  needs  especially  to  be 
kept  before  us  now,  when  the  admixture  of  women  at  the  univer- 
sities is  likely  to  be  an  accomplished  fact,  even  in  a  larger  sense 
than  at  present.  Hitherto,  a  university  degree  has  appeared  to 
women  as  the  final  goal  of  their  ambition.  This  was  excusable 
while  it  was  out  of  reach,  but  they  must  learn  now  to  feel  that  a 
degree  is  only  of  value  as  a  mark  or  symbol  of  what  lies  behind  it ; 
and  of  this  the  least  valuable  part  may  be  the  mefe  amount  of 
information  acquired  and  retained.  The  power  of  learning,  the 
temper  of  the  mind  in  its  dealings  with  facts  and  theories,  the 
readiness  of  the  understanding  to  see  the  bearing  of  acquired 
knowledge  —  these  are  the  most  valuable  fruits  of  a  really  liberal 
education.  Just  as  the  best  results  of  moral  training  and  disci- 
pline are  seen  in  the  formation  of  character,  or  a  habit  of  willing 
and  feeling  rightly,  so  it  should  be  the  aim  of  mental  training  to 
produce  an  intellectual  character  which  may  be  depended  upon  to 
apprehend  and  judge  readily  and  correctly. 

The  very  dearth  of  facilities  for  the  higher  education  of  women 
in  the  past  constitutes  a  temptation  lest,  in  the  eagerness  of  our 
desire  for  the  means,  we  should  forget  that  they  are,  after  all,  only 
means  towards  a  higher  and  still  more  worthy  end  —  the  fit 
preparation  of  the  student  for  the  countless  claims  and  opportuni- 
ties of  after  life. 


Note. — This  able  Paper  was  supplemented,  in  the  debate  which  followed, 
by  remarks  from  the  Chairman,  Colonel  Hioginson,  and  Mr-  Moncure  D. 
Conway,  of  London,  but  we  are  unable  to  gire  a  report  of  what  they  said. 
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(Rud  B«pMliib«T  s,  mo.) 

I  ooQ  best  express  a  tlioughl  tbat  in  more  imperftot  »it»p6  is 
&miliar  to  all  of  as,  by  qaoting  a  brief  passage : 

"  Pew  lives  are  shaped,  few  characters  formed  by  tJie  oontem- 
platioQ  of  definite  conseqaeDCes  eeeo  fVom  a  distance,  and  made  the 
goal  of  Gontinaous  effort,  or  the  beacon  of  a  constantly  avoided 
danger.  Such  control  by  foresight,  such  virid  picturing  and  prac- 
tical logic  are  the  distinction  of  exceptionally  strong  natures ;  but 
society  is  chiefly  made  up  of  human  beings  whose  daily  acts  are  all 
performed  in  obedience  to  custom  and  routine,  or  to  execute  an 
Immediate  purpose." 

We  see  every  day  how  tnie  this  ia.  The  IVivolous  or  selfish  girl 
may  develop  after  marriage,  self-sacrifice  and  earnestness,  but  it 
is  not  fh>m  devotion  to  any  imagined  ideal ;  the  helplessness  of  her 
little  child,  home  love,  and  other  influences,  have  stimulated  her, 
and  her  future  development  is  likewise  at  the  mercy  of  circum- 
stances that  may  carry  on  this  good  work  or  utterly  overthrow  it. 
To  most  people  come  their  chances  for  development  as  the  food  of 
the  oyster  is  brought  to  it  by  the  ocean.  They  may  do  something 
towards  sorting  the  good  ftom  the  bad  when  it  comes  to  them,  but 
they  do  not  go  out  for  themselves  ami  seek  food  peculiarly 
adapted  to  their  necils. 

This  (Irilliiifr  existence  is  prohnbly  no  more  eommon  now  than 
ever,  but  the  re^niiremetits  of  modern  life  have  liroiiglit  its  defects 
sbarpl)'  into  view.  lu  tliis  new,  great  land,  life  seems  to  have 
grown  couiples:  with  greater  rapidity  than  our  faculties  have  been 
trained  to  meet  it.  Eapeeially  is  this  seen  in  country  districts  and 
small  towns,  which  twenty  years  i^o  were  seldom  disturbed  by  a 
new  idea,  and  now  are  put  in  every -day  coimoction  with  the  thought 
of  the  world.  Kven  those  who  from  chililhoo<l  have  bccu  used  to 
the  quicker  life  of  our  seaboard  cities,  are  sometimes  bewildered  at 
the  rapidity  with  which  beliefs  and  customs  change ;  at  the  new 
demands  made  on  men  and  women ;  at  life-problems  so  changed  in 
form  as  to  seem  to  involve  new  principles.  Life  is  Aill  ol  solicita- 
tions, and  more  needed  than  ever  before  is  that  clear-sightedness 
as  to  the  end  in  view;  that  long  look-ahead  which  gives  selective 
)Hiwer. 
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We  know  each  age  is  a  marvel  to  the  people  who  live  Id  it,  but 
we  do  not  need  to  call  up  the  abundant  proof  that  all  things  have 
worked  together  to  stir  mightily  the  social  life  of  this  people,  and 
to  unsettle  the  traditions  of  their  past. 

More  and  better  work  to  do,  means  better  working  powers,  less 
waste,  less  friction.  If  character  is  to  be  trained  to  meet  new 
demands,  then  those  who  are  at  work  with  young  people  must 
study  the  situation.     What  arc  some  of  these  new  problems? 

We  read  in  a  girl's  album  an  approved  sentiment : 

**  Be  goodi  sweet  maid,  and  let  who  w^U  be  clever/' 

We  think,  with  quick  forecast  of  what  life  will  bring  her,  that  this 
is  quite  inadequate.  She  must,  indeed,  be  clever  if  she  knows  what 
is  good.  She  ma}'  have  to  decide  whether  she  will  go  out  to  make 
a  broader  place  for  herself,  and  answer  intense  mental  cravings,  or 
sacrifice  all  for  real  or  imagined  good  of  home  friends,  a  problem 
settled  in  onl}'  one  way  by  women  long  ago. 

In  friendship,  whether  she  will  give  good,  or  get  good,  and  what 
is  best  worth  giving  and  getting. 

In  charity,  she  must  learn  that  literall}*  to  ^^give  to  him  that 
asketh  of  thee,"  is  to  feed  society's  worst  foe,  and  then  to  feel  a 
new  burden  rolled  on  her  conscience. 

She  must  decide  how  nmch  of  the  religious  faith  in  which  she 
was  nurtured  she  can  teach  as  literal  truth  to  her  child.  She  must 
learn  that  she  cannot  be  to  husband  or  son  all  she  would  be,  with- 
out knowledge  of  business  principles  and  public  affairs. 

She  is  to  be  shaken  in  her  judgments  of  people,  and  even  in  her 
own  decisions,  by  what  she  learns  of  hereditary  laws,  still  too  blind 
and  contradictorv  to  be  of  scientific  value,  but  startlino:  in  their 
deep  suggestions  of  truth. 

She  may  be  called  on  to  decide  between  the  controlling,  whole- 
some force  of  man's  laws  which  hold  society'  together,  and  deep 
truths  of  nature,  which,  in  individual  instances,  rebel  against  them. 

Old  problems,  many  of  them,  but  all  on  the  surface  now,  search- 
ing light  thrown  on  them,  man}'  factors  working  in  them  whose 
presence  was  iH'fore  unsuspected. 

These  complex  social  relations  have  found  wonderful  reflection 
in  the  best  novels  of  the  time,  —  even  in  the  disgusting  pages  of  a 
Zola.  Life  is  dillicult,  especially  to  those  who  eagerly  (luestion  all 
things.  Much  of  religious  change  is  due  to  this.  Minds  not  yet 
able  to  listen  for  deeper  truths,  to  see  the  spirit  underneath  changed 
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forms,  cast  oaide  a  creed  thtit  cnnoot  or  does  not  answer  their 
questions. 

Id  view  or  this  growing  complexity  of  life,  what  are  Qie  reqatre- 
mcnts  in  cliaracter?  Especially  for  women  maat  we  aak  and 
answer  the  question,  for  their  derelopmeot  is  to  be  something 
wonderAil  in  the  half-century  to  come.  Witness  the  importance 
which  the  woman  question  has  asBumed.  Civilization  aeema  to  be 
looking  bHe){  and  beckoning  her  to  keep  up  in  the  march. 

Ist.  She  must  be  strong  physically,  that  she  may  do  well  her 
own  work  and  give  her  children  a  better  start  In  the  race.  What 
does  this  mean?  Very  watchful,  though,  for  the  most  part,  very 
silent,  care  i^ver  her  while  she  is  young,  and  then  moral  influences 
brought  to  bear  which  shall  give  her  such  an  uuselBsh  longing  to  fill 
up  her  flill  seventy  years  with  honorable  work,  and  add  nought  to 
the  world's  burdens  and  sorrows,  that  she  will  do  anj'tbing,  sacrifice 
anything  to  keep  this  good  health,  without  which  all  her  plans  will 
fail. 

2d.  She  must  learn  the  value  of  habits  in  small  things,  and  so 
form  them  that  they  will  come  to  act  like  instincts,  leading  the  whole 
thought  and  attention  tree  for  things  that  require  them.  The 
woman  who,  after  her  teens,  has  yet  to  acquire  habits  of  order, 
habits  of  health  and  aeatness  in  the  care  of  her  person,  some  ruling 
principles  about  dress,  methodical  arrangement  of  her  time,  some 
experience  in  wise  economy ;  if  she  has  jet  to  f;ain  these,  or  entfer 
the  loss  that  will  come  from  ignorance  of  tliem,  she  adds  new 
factors  to  a  life  problem  already  complicated  enough.  Who  shall 
say  that  this  habit  foi'ming  cannot  be  carried  far  beyond  what  we 
have  ever  seen  it?  These  habits,  and  many  more,  may  come  to  act 
almost  automatically. 

3d.  To  turn  to  more  purely  mental  requirements,  we  find  that  she 
must  not  be  ignorant  of  public  alfnira.  Even  if  she  does  no  active 
work  outside  her  home,  her  knowledge  must  go  farther,  for  the 
sake  of  those  in  her  own  household,  whose  work  ia  to  be  in  the 
great  world,  and  who  will  carry  with  them  the  lessons  she  teaches. 

The  civil  senice  reformer  knows  that  beneath  all  needed  change 
in  methods,  the  real  rotten  spot  is  a  low  ideal  of  public  morality. 
We  take  a  few  steps  forward  and  slide  back  as  fast,  drawn  by  the 
same  irresistible  force  that  makes  water  seek  its  level. 

A  whole  class  of  little  boys  in  Sunday  school  assert  that  they 
would  take  a  bribe.     '^What!"  says  a  possible  senator  of  the 
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fhture,  *^  don't  a  man  own  his  vote  as  much  as  he  does  fiis  day's 
work?  Not  say  yes,  to  get  a  thousand  dollars ! "  and  the  mouth 
forms  for  an  incredulous  whistle.  I  think  something  of  this  ought 
to  be  traced  to  that  boy's  mother.  She  means  to  be  a  good  woman ; 
her  instructions  on  the  sin  of  stealing  are  no  doubt  faultless.  But 
her  discernment  may  be  measured  by  this,  that  she  innocently 
believes  her  husband's  political  income  to  be  half  made  up  of 
'^  presents."  She  is  quite  confused  in  her  mind  as  to  the  right  and 
wrong  of  riding  on  a  railroad  ticket  a  second  time ;  smuggling  of 
lace  and  kid  gloves  has  irresistible  attractions  for  her ;  the  assessor, 
who  represents  a  rich  and  grasping  monopoly,  may  not  hope  to  get 
from  her  a  correct  income  return.  She  means  to  obey  aU  the 
commandments,  but  is  powerless  to  apply  a  principle  to  a  case  not 
laid  down  in  the  Bible.  Women  more  upright  than  this  one,  make 
to  their  husbands  suggestions  about  public  or  business  honesty, 
about  as  practical  as  the  remedy  for  starvation  given  by  a  French 
princess  long  ago. 

^*'  Be  honest,  be  true,"  says  the  mother  to  her  little  boy.  He 
thinks  of  her  in  after  life  with  love  and  reverence,  but  too  often 
with  no  intelligent  obedience.  Beset  with  the  bitterly  hard  ques- 
tions of  life,  he  thinks  that  ideal  goodness  is  only  for  women  in 
secluded  homes.  The  many  small  compromises  that  the  years 
have  extorted  from  him  have  blurred  his  vision ;  right  and  wrong 
shade  into  each  other  till  he  cannot  tell  them  apart ;  the  primary 
colors  of  the  commandments  are  too  crude  for  his  refined  tastes, 
their  hard  outlines  too  uncompromising.  He  might  have  been 
taught  long  ago  by  that  mother,  that  goodness  is  not  simply  aspira- 
tion, nor  even  firm  resolve,  but  must  include  the  patient  application 
of  principle  to  obscure  questions. 

Strong  as  the  influence  of  good  women  has  been,  stronger  will  it 
be  when  allied  with  that  knowledge  which  saves  goodness  from 
the  sneer  of  the  practical. 

Our  love  of  thrift  is  shocked  at  gaining  the  minimum  of  result 
with  the  maximum  of  expenditure.  Europe  no  longer  flings  on 
the  unbelieving  East  a  million  men  to  reclaim  the  sepulchre  of  her 
Saviour,  having  as  sole  reward  an  outlet  for  a  beautifhl,  vague 
emotion.  "We  mourn  that  the  prayers  and  tears  of  an  army  of 
good  women  could  close  Ohio  dram-shops  but  for  a  few  months. 

We  hear  that  women  will  reform  politics ;  not  till  they  are  wiser, 
—  the  power  they  now  have  must  be  reinforced  by  knowledge. 
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"Wlien  the  mother  cau  teach  lier  boy  to  vote,  then  she  may  vote 
herself  without  nimply  doiihling  the  present  system  of  error. 

Our  fourth  requirement  will  be  suggested,  ■when  we  reUect  that 
half  the  tAiiglcs  of  huninn  lire  come  Ihim  an  imperfect  knowledge 
of  buDiau  nature,  eveu  in  its  simplest  aspects.  ttTiat  little  knowl- 
edge we  have  circnmstances  have  thrnst  npoD  lis.  The  successAil 
man  or  womtin  of  the  future  must  not  do  such  blundering  work. 
"We  say  human  life  and  character  ia  mj-stcrions,  but  its  mystery  is 
often  that  which  we  find  iu  a  new  machine, — it  wholly  or  partially 
disappears  on  esamination.  Ajipalled  by  disclosures  of  wicked- 
ness in  high  places,  we  say  we  cannot  tell  when  our  most  truslwl 
friend  may  fail  us.  That  is  as  absurd  in  kind,  though  not  in  d^ree, 
OS  for  an  cngiueer  to  say  that  his  engine  may  blow  up  at  any  time  ; 
there  \>i  something  so  mysterious  about  iron  and  steam,  there's  just 
no  use  in  studying  it.  Many  things,  good  and  had,  are  conslanlly 
Buiprising  qb  ttmt  ought  not  to  surprise  us.  The  man  who  masters 
tendencies,  who  knows  good  and  evil  in  the  bud,  has  a  mighty 
advantage  over  bis  duller  nei^bor.  The  student  who  would  study 
and  apply  any  principles  in  social  science  must  have  this  knowledge 
of  human  nature.  He  must  know  how  to  gather  statistics  and 
allow  for  hia  own  personal  equation  or  that  of  his  informant.  A 
woman  adores  her  husband,  and  you  know  him  to  be  \ile.  She 
says,  "  I  do  not  let  Geot^e  play  with  the  Jackson  boys,"  while  yon 
know  that  the  Jackson  boys  are  much  more  apt  to  be  contaminated 
by  George,  You  say  it  ia  a  pity  to  open  lier  eyes.  Yes  ;  for  she 
could  not  now  cope  with  tiie  facts ;  but  knowledge  is  power,  here 
as  elsewhere.  Ignorance  and  weakness  have  «  cliann  not  tln^ir 
own  when  found  in  very  charming  people.  They  are  bad  ail  the 
same. 

Another  requirement  is  this :  the  woman  of  the  nest  generation 
must  not  come  upon  practical  questions  witliout  discipline  in  think- 
ing tlicm  out.  It  is  ludicrous  and  pathetic  to  hear  a  group  of  bright 
women  discuss  their  hygienic  and  domestic  requirements.  One  has 
read  an  enthusiastic  magazine  article  on  bathing  and  proper  dress- 
ing. She  begins  with  vigor  to  administer  everj-  kind  of  bath  she 
can  hoar  of,  and  soon  meets  the  rebellion  and  ridicule  of  an  over- 
washed  family,  llcr  crude  attempts  in  shoulder-straps  and  healtb- 
waists  disgust  ber  daughters,  and  give  them  a  violent  prejudice 
against  tlie  liatefnl  word  —  reform.  Her  doctor  s.ays  she  is  over- 
doing it ;   her  sister-in-law  laughs  at  her.     Finally  she  gives  it  all 
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up  and  settles  back  into  worse  than  hei^  mother's  ways.  Her  undis- 
ciplined powers  could  not  cope  with  the  difficulties  she  met.  She 
was  powerless  to  take  what  she  needed  from  yarjing  advice ;  to  perse- 
vere, try  expenments,  note  results,  and  by  a  tedious  process  arrive 
at  the  true  solution. 

Another  woman  is  swamped  by  this  question.  Moved  by  advice 
or  reading,  she  has  laid  down  a  long  list  of  shall-nots  to  her  chil- 
dren. You  shall  not  read  novels,  you  shall  not  play  with  such  and 
such  children.  She  reaps  a  crop  of  deceit  and  rebellion.  She  has 
not  had  the  skill,  the  patience,  to  replace  a  bad  pleasure  with  a  good 
one  and  make  the  child  content.  The  best-meaning,  the  brightest, 
the  most  suggestive  women  fail  in  plans  that  require  the  patience 
and  persistence  of  years  to  prove. 

But  who  shall  say  that  women  of  average  ability  may  not  be  early 
fortified  to  meet  and  conquer  these  and  more  difficult  questions. 
When  we  realize  the  need  of  well  trained  powers,  that  old  maxim, 
^^  As  the  twig  is  bent  so  the  tree's  inclined,"  has  an  almost  frightftil 
significance,  and  equally  frightful  is  the  easy-going  indifference  to 
it  which  we  find  even  among  thoughtful  men  and  women.  They 
seem  to  fancy  that  some  miracle  is  wrought  by  marriage  or  business 
responsibilities  that  equips  the  young  person  for  life  as  Cinderella 
for  the  Prince's  ball. 

But  how  hopeAil  we  may  grow  when  we  consider  that  these 
requirements  of  character,  which  would  surely  make  life  better  and 
happier,  are  all  within  the  reach  of  training !  We  ask  of  nature  no 
divine  dowr}*,  as  for  the  artist  or  musician.  We  know  that  even 
that  most  precious  of  qualities  —  good  judgment  —  that  perfect  bal- 
ance of  even  moderate  parts,  comes  largely  from  study  of  life  and 
repression  of  prejudice.  We  know  that  we  more  easily  find  other 
great  and  good  qualities  in  our  friends  than  that  which  we  call 
level-headedness.  It  is  rarer  than  learning,  rarer  than  consider- 
able attainment  in  art.  If  we  may  believe  historians,  it  was  more 
common  before  the  days  of  specialties,  and  when  life  was  simpler. 
Meeting  this  ype  of  character  in  the  Elizabethan  age,  Tyler  calls 
it  ''  spacious,  strong,  refined,  and  sane."  We  hear  of  specialties  in 
ever}'  other  direction,  but  good  citizenship  shows  a  larger  demand 
and  a  iK)orer  supply  than  any  we  know. 

Then  character  is  largel}*  the  result  of  training  ;  it  is  equally  true 
that  this  training  must  begin  early.  The  understanding  of  life  that 
gives  true  value  to  health  and  to  habits  that  shall  leave  the  atten- 
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tion  tVee  for  tbiogs  that  must  be  thought  out,  insight  into  human 
nature,  and  practice  in  thinking  out  hard  questions,  must  all  be 
started  early  or  not  at  all, 

We  havf  seen  that  tlie  older  people  of  a  community  are  little 
likely  to  get  radically  new  ideas  and  act  on  tbem.  An  old  poli- 
tician talks  with  3'ou  about  honesty  in  politics.  He  seems  open  to 
conviction,  but  tomorrow,  following  the  habits  of  a  life  time,  he 
manipulates  his  little  part  of  the  machine  in  the  same  old  way.  A. 
bigoted  church  woman  will  admit  on  pressure  that  those  out  of  her 
communion  may  be  saved,  hut  it  makes  her  conduct  not  a  whit  more 
hriJftil  or  chiiritaMe.  Am-  change  of  vit'w  that  railically  affects  con- 
diiot  ia  rare  after  a  person  has  well  settled  into  his  thirties.  The 
development  that  goes  on  in  middle  life  may  be  rapid,  but  it  is  in 
lines  started  earlier.  We  know  that,  whatever  seeming  exceptions 
there  may  be,  this  is  the  law  of  mental,  aa  well  as  phyaioal  groth. 

Now,  since  this  type  of  eharacter,  which  we  have  called  the  good 
citizen,  is  within  the  reach  of  training,  and  since  this  training  most 
be  done  early,  it  comes  within  the  sphere  of  home  and  school  life, — 
it  fklls  to  mother  or  teacher,  or  both.  Examine  their  quatiflcations 
for  the  work.  That  must  settle  it,  since,  with  all  oar  talk  about 
diviaion  of  labor,  the  boundary  lines  here  are  in  ft  very  onsetUed 
condition.  Aa  for  the  mothers,  the  only  onea  who  have  the  reqoi- 
rite  eamestnesa  for  the  task  are  already  awake  to  a  hundred  ques- 
tions that  require  of  them  better  experience,  insight,  and  tnuning 
than  they  possess.  What  wifehood  may  be,  but  so  rarely  is,  many 
a  woman  has  seen  in  vision  ;  the  freshness  and  insight  of  her  early 
married  years  and  her  maturer  powers  are  needed  for  its  attempted 
fulfilment.  Wife,  mother,  friend,  mean  vastly  more  than  they  did 
in  Abigail  Adams's  time. 

Mrs.  Livermore,  in  her  lecture  on  the  health  of  girls,  points  to 
the  great  number  of  women  now  in  middle  life  who  are  invalids. 
"  Such  a  usefbl  woman  "  we  hear,  "  but  health  gone  ten  years  ago." 
It  is  easily  explained.  Twenty  years  ago  women  were  more 
ignorant  of  physiology  than  now,  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
they  answered  to  new  demands  on  time  and  heart  and  mind  drained 
the  vitality ;  new  charities  without  a  limit  of  possible  evil  in  their 
bright  beginnings;  new  reading,  ill  classified  and  criticised,  but  all 
urgent ;  vague  hints  abroad  as  to  better  training  of  children ;  rapid 
changes  in  fashion  of  dress,  one  of  the  many  forms  of  ignorant 
extravagance  following  the  war.    Add  to  this  a  limited  family 
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income,  and  what  wonder  that  a  woman  of  spirit  and  ambition  sank 
under  the  burden  ?  And  now,  with  a  clearing  up  in  some  of  these 
directions,  we  find  growing  complexity  in  others ;  what  spurs  to 
ambition,  what  clear  glimpses  of  what  we  cannot  attain  !  Perhaps 
the  woman  of  the  fhture  can  do  it,  that  woman  who  shaU  have  both 
clear  brain  and  large  heart,  and  whose  physical  vitality  shall  be  so 
rich  as  to  answer  every  demand  upon  it  and  leave  enough  for  Joyous 
life ;  but  the  mothers  that  we  know  will  only  in  rare  cases  have  the 
time,  the  patience,  and  the  insight  for  this  special  training  of  their 
children.  They  must  have  help  in  carrying  this  part  of  their  heavy 
burden,  and  it  must  come  Arom  the  teacher. 

Can  the  teacher  do  it  ?  She  must,  or  come  far  short  of  what  is 
reasonably  demanded  of  her.  I  say  ^^  she,"  for  I  believe  that 
women  have  done  far  more  of  this  work  than  men.  This  I  say, 
knowing  well  that  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  women  will  compete 
evenly  with  men  in  exactness  of  scholarship,  and  in  some  other 
things  necessary  in  the  first-class  teacher ;  but  anything  that  makes 
life  easier,  better  or  happier,  has  a  keen  interest  for  a  woman ;  she 
generalizes  fVom  facts  amassed  by  others,  and  applies  her  conclu- 
sions to  life. 

The  teacher  has  some  facilities  that  the  mother  has  not.  First, 
her  regular  class  teaching  is  her  lever,  and  a  powerful  one  if  she 
can  learn  to  use  it.  Again,  she  is  not  warped  by  that  personal 
interest  that  shows  to  the  mother  her  child's  conduct  in  all  fair 
colors ;  she  is  not  hampered  by  the  wearing  intimacy  of  home  life ; 
we  know  that  few  mothers  and  daughters  escape  a  period,  long  or 
short,  when  the}'  are  far  apart  in  sympathy,  and  any  stranger  would 
be  more  apt  to  receive  the  girl's  confidence.  Then,  too,  she  has 
many  natures  to  study,  —  she  can  compare  and  learn  in  a  way 
impossible  in  the  narrower  home  life.  And  there  is  a  gain  in  this 
way ;  we  should  be  more  likely  to  find  one  teacher  of  special  apti- 
tude and  fine  character  who  could  do  this  work  with  fifty  girls,  than 
to  find  the  fift}'  mothers  all  equal  to  it.  The  ideal  way  is  for  mother 
and  teacher  to  work  in  perfect  accord ;  but  if  this  cannot  be,  the 
teacher  learns  to  construct  out  of  various  small  signs  the  whole 
home  influence,  and  can  allow  for  it. 

Just  how  are  the  schools  to  do  these  great  things?  How,  for 
instance,  will  the  studies  of  the  young  girl  give  her  insight,  good 
judgment,  eagerness  to  know  the  truth,  —  however  disagreeable, — 
and  teach  her  to  require  great  things  of  those  who  shall  be  dear  to 
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her  in  the  coDoiog  years,  and  to  know  how  to  help  them  to  tbeir 
attainment  ? 

Of  course  we  muBt  leave  far  behind  lis  any  talk  about  test-book 
cramming,  — that  is  But-b  poor  work  as  to  hardly  be  called  teaching. 
But  even  discipliiie  of  miiiii  is  not  eooiigh ;  we  must  sboi 
Btndent  tiow  to  apply  thiB  still  erode  power  to  the  solving  of  qnes-' 
tious  tli&t  hd  muBt  meet,  Just  aa  by  training  the  hand  of  the 
mechanic  we  give  a  new  value  to  simple  muscalar  strength ;  that 
is,  we  must  anticipate  for  the  student  some  life^oestJonB,  and 
biiiig  them  before  him  while  he  can  yet  study  them  from  the  oatnde, 
and  witljoiH  too  intense  a  personal  interest  in  their  issue. 

We  know  that  the  study  of  Latin  has  failed  of  its  tnie  valae  if 
it  baa  not  taught,  the  boy  or  girl  exhaustive  thoroughness  of 
reBearch,  —  a  habit  of  applying  the  mind  to  one  subject,  and  one 
only,  for  a  given  time ;  that  science  classes  most  ^ve  habits  of 
original  investigation,  or  they  will  add  little  to  the  pleasures  and 
acqmirements  of  every-day  life ;  we  even  dream  of  the  time  when 
mathematics  will  give  practical  power  to  hunt  down  a  fallacy,  to 
know  instinctively  where  there  is  a  factor  missing,  and,  though 
unable  to  supply  it,  to  refbse  assent  to  a  conclusion  gained  without 
it.  I  would  go  fhrther,  give  the  most  concrete  of  appllcatiouB,  the 
homeliest  of  illuatratioDs  and  talks.  Said  a  hard  student:  "If  I 
should  go  into  business,  I  could  make  an  honest  fortune  before  I 
am  fifty.  Why !  how  many  business  men  do  we  know  who  work 
as  we  do  in  learniug  a  Latin  lesson, —  chasing  their  roots  along 
through  their  German  and  French  derivatives,  hunting  in  a  half- 
dozen  grammars  for  fine  points  of  construction,  and  reading  the 
best  translations  of  a  passage.  Apply  such  work  to  the  selection 
and  pursuit  of  a  business,  and  it  makes  a  successful  man."  I 
should  like  to  see  the  real  truth  contained  in  this  somewhat  too- 
confident  statement  applied  in  a  Latin  class,  with  illustrations.  I 
would  prophesy  better  application  next  day,  and  a  belter  under- 
standing of  the  value  of  habit. 

I  should  consider  a  history  teacher  a  failure  who  could  not  apply, 
with  true  discrimination,  the  lessons  of  the  past  to  the  present. 
Great  opportunities  are  in  her  hands.  Some  boys  say  frankly  that 
they  think  Leouidas  was  a  fool  to  stay  in  the  pass  of  Thermopylse, 
if  there  was  a  ghost  of  a  chance  of  getting  away.  They  give  you 
an  opportunity  to  attack  the  dreadful  nit  admirari  tendency  of 
these  young  people.    Their  instinctive  question  is,  —  does  it  pay? 
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There  are  some  kinds  of  pay  Dot  in  their  cnrrency  at  all,  and  which 
you  can  put  there.  A  boy  decides  that  Mohammed  was  a  bad 
man,  because  he  compelled  people  to  liye  according  to  his  religion. 
A  girl  promptly  confounds  him  with  the  question :  *^  What  about 
the  Puritans?"  Will  you  encourage  fair  play?  Will  you  insist 
that  they  see  for  themselves  that  the  Protestants  were  not  all  right, 
and  the  Catholics  all  wrong,  at  the  Reformation  —  and  since? 

The  subject  of  the  relations  of  Church  and  State  gives  opportu- 
nity for  frsnk  talk  about  the  modem  minister  and  the  remnants  of 
secular  power  he  possesses.  Are  we  on  dangerous  ground?  I 
have  seen  this  position  taken  in  a  fi'ank  and  fearless  way.  **  My 
young  fHends,  our  very  instinct  is  this ;  ^  Orthodoxy  is  my  dozy,' 
whether  it  be  in  religion,  politics,  friendship,  family  relations,  our 
own  opinion,  our  practice  is  best  in  every  respect.  We  know  this 
is  false ;  we  laugh  at  it  in  other  people ;  it  will  stand  in  the  way  of 
oxh  advancement  unless  we  get  rid  of  it.  Seek  the  truth  and  when 
it  is  proven  accept  it ;  but  remembering  this  always,  that  what  is 
now  accepted  as  truth,  is  the  sum  of  what  the  world  has  learned  up 
to  this  time,  and  is  not  to  be  thoughtlessly  rejected." 

Perhaps  a  Civil  Government  class  gives  the  best  illustrations. 
A  teacher  may  find  pure  delight  in  concealing  fh>m  a  class,  as  long 
as  possible,  that  Hamilton  and  Jefferson  were  the  antecedents  of 
any  present  political  parties,  and  careAilly  note  their  unbiased  Judg- 
ments of  the  two;  and  then  when  the  fact  has  come  to  their 
knowledge,  and  the}'  have  cooled  or  warmed  towards  those  great 
men  in  strict  accordance  with  the  political  creeds  of  their  respective 
fathers,  then  give  them  ridicule  unstinted.  Their  keen  sense  of 
the  ridiculous  cannot  resist  it.  The}'  are  not  yet  manipulating 
caucuses  in  their  own  interests,  their  vote  is  of  only  prospective 
value,  their  love  of  fair  play  has  not  yet  been  blunted.  Now  is  the 
time  for  such  lessons.  The  Genet  case,  in  Washington's  time,  I 
have  known  to  give  occasion  for  the  most  practical  of  talks  about 
being  swept  off  one's  feet  by  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  and 
this  in  time  for  next  fall's  campaign,  campaign  lies  and  bitterness. 

If  they  have  any  undue  worship  of  revolutionary  heroes,  and 
think  that  old-time  politics  were  pure  —  the  Gerrymandering  busi- 
ness of  1804  will  be  a  salutary  lesson.  The  inordinate  American 
self-conceit  has  a  fine  chance  of  it  in  the  study  of  the  English  Con- 
stitution and  Parliament,  unless,  fh)m  indolence,  the  teacher 
neglects  to  work  up  any  comparison.    Of  curious  interest  is  the 
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development  of  Ibe  epolO*  tyttem  in  this  ooont^,  bat  robbed  of 
half  its  valud,  if  with  it  Uiere  be  not  diligent  newspiqier  stadj  of 
the  present  oondition  of  the  Civil  Service  and  the  princi{de* 
ioTolved  in  its  refbnn.  Girls  in  mch  a  clus  find  the;  are  ignorant 
as  compared  with  boys ;  half  of  them  have  no  habit  of  reading 
even  the  most  important  things  in  a  daily  or  weekly  paper;  tb^ 
come  out  with  their  bright  goesaes  and  inbiitiona,  and  are  promptly 
met  b^v  facte.  Slowly  they  see  the  great  prindpLes  involved,  the 
way  men's  souls  are  tried  in  the  atreaa  of  public  li& ;  they  feel  the 
pleaanre  that  oomes  from  a  dai^ning  comprehension  and  maatety  of 
tbeae  priDcq>le8.  They  should  go  oat  with  some  habits  of  reading 
and  inveatagation,  and  a  genuine  interest  that  will,  in  time,  make 
them  able  to  give  sound  principles  to  their  sons,  principles  which 
will  not  be  oast  aside  in  later  years  as  UtofHan  and  womanish. 

Suppose  yon  are  interested  in  co-education,  to  see  whether, 
after  ftur  trial,  it  will  stand?  Can  yon  do  a  better  thing  for  a  half 
doaen  girls  who  are  entering  a  great  university,  as  Mit^igui,  than 
to  he^  them  think  out,  in  every  detail,  what  shall  be  their  best 
course  as  to  habits  of  atudy,  laws  for  health-keeping,  and  bow 
nuKiii  or  how  little  tbey  shall  see  of  geotleman's  society  ?  If  you 
can  influence  them  to  hold  steadily  to  what  yon  have  together 
decided  is  the  best  course,  you  have  helped  toward  that  definite 
lift  planning,  of  which  we  have  seen  there  is  so  little,  and  through 
them  have  contributed  toward  the  sncceasAil  working  out  of  a 
question  that  the  world  is  waiting  to  see  proved.  In  regular  class 
work,  in  composition  work,  and  in  occasional  talks,  much,  very 
much  can  be  done  by  the  teacher  who  has  a  vivid  interest  in  the 
home  life  and  fbture  usefulness  of  these  young  people. 

For  the  most  part,  as  these  illustrations  will  show,  we  must  labor 
to  reduce  prejudice,  to  make  tbem  fair-minded.  But  tbey  will  get 
no  more  profit  from  general  moralizing,  than  does  the  average  con- 
gregation from  sermons  on  the  sins  of  the  Jews.  On  every  subject, 
by  question  and  discussion,  and  homely  application,  again,  and 
again,  and  again,  they  must  be  shown  that  their  constant  tendency 
is  to  believe  that  their  side  of  justice's  scale  weighs  the  heavier. 
This  lesson  must  be  burned  into  them, — the  necessity  of  fairness, , 
generosity.  We  could  thus  remedy  three-fourths  of  the  false 
reasonings  we  see,  and  the  ignorant  security  in  a  family,  church, 
or  party  opinion  that  comes  to  us  ready  made.  The  open  mind 
is  the  beginning  of  all  true  seeing. 
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Sometimes  rapidly,  more  often  yeiy  slowly,  these  yoaDg  people 
can  gain  a  reverence  for  the  stem  laws  that  goyem  the  world 
through  cause  and  effect,  and  which  show  us  their  eternal  beauty 
only  by  long  acquaintance  early  b^un ;  such  a  discernment  of  true 
things  that  they  cannot  abide,  in  themselves,  inaccuracies,  half- 
truths  and  self-deceptions ;  the  power  to  look  human  facts  in  the 
face,  as  they  come  to  them  in  their  experience,  without  asperity  or 
self-conceit,  or  too  great  self-consciousness ;  they  can,  at  least, 
begin  to  see  that  all  the  happiness  in  the  world  comes  from  squar- 
ing our  lives  with  the  laws  of  the  universe,  and  that  as  man  ever 
seeks  happiness,  he  will  more  and  more  seek  to  know  and  obey 
those  laws,  and  that  to  patiently  study  them  in  their  spiritual  and 
physical  relations,  gives  a  happiness  that  increases  with  time. 
One  of  the  best  things  that  can  be  done  for  boys  and  girls,  is  to 
give  them  some  idea  of  the  serene  pleasures  that  may  come  to  them 
after  their  youth  is  past.  In  that  view,  health,  habits,  the  sur- 
render of  a  present  pleasure  for  a  future  greater  one,  all  have  new 
meaning. 

We  come  now  to  the  greatest  foe  that  this  best  of  school  work 
has  to  meet.  It  is  here  that  home-life  and  school-life  sometimes 
come  into  collision. 

But,  to  begin  with.  If  in  class  recitations,  the  previous  master- 
ing of  text-book  helps  could  be  more  taken  for  granted,  and  the 
time  largely  used  in  examining  what  each  one  has  built  on  that 
foundation  b}*  personal  observation,  the  results  of  outside  reading 
and  the  many  applications  that  could  be  made  to  daily  life,  then 
lesson  learning  and  reciting  would  be  a  much  more  natural,  and, 
therefore,  less  exhausting  business.  If  the  faculties  of  memory 
and  abstract  reasoning,  now  chiefly  used  in  lesson  learning,  were 
constantly  supplemented  by  this  more  varied  work,  it  becomes  plain 
that  it  is  safe  and  wise  to  give  to  it  more  hours  of  a  student's  time, 
and  it  will  need  that  absorbing  interest  always  necessary  to  first- 
class  work. 

Suppose  in  a  city  or  large  town,  a  high  school  capable  of  doing 
this  kind  of  work,  its  chief  hindrance  is  what  we  may  call,  the  ''  let- 
alone  "  way  of  bringing  up  children.  How  prevalent  this  is,  none 
but  school-teachers  know.  The  let-alone  method  is  very  easy,  and 
quite  relieves  the  parent  of  responsibility.  It  consists  in  allowing 
the  young  people  to  choose  their  own  fViends,  their  own  amuse- 
ments, their  own  study  hours,  their  own  way  of  caring  for  their 
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health.  The  parente  tnist  vaguely  in  some  talk  they  have  heard 
about  the  diviue  iDstincts  of  cliildbood.not  knowing  that  the  really 
divine  impulees  they  ignore  and  neglect,  and  that  Ihey  exalt  to 
that  high  rank,  very  common  desires  and  naughtinesses.  The  parent 
says  that  the  cbaDCes  this  worEd  affords  of  going  wrong,  are  quite 
past  calculation,  any  way;  one  way  of  bringing  up  is  as  apt  to 
turn  out  well  as  another.  "Witness  this  boy  or  that  girl,  A 
woman  says  about  tuQuencing  her  daughter  in  a  matrimonial 
project:  "  If  I  should  help  to  break  this  up,  she  might  marry  a 
worse  man,  and  then  how  I'd  f^el  I  "  Another  says,  "  Yes,  Uattie 
is  n't  well,  she  looks  real  thin  ;  I  think  she  reads  too  many  stories. 
After  she's  got  her  lessons,  she  sits  up  nights  and  reads  'em.  till 
twelve  or  one  o'clock,  I  guess.  1  wake  up  and  say  time  and  again, 
'  Now,  Uattie  do  put  out  that  light  and  go  to  bed,'  but  she's  a  great 
reader,  Ilaltie  is, — so  was  her  father," 

The  most  intimate  friendships  are  formed  without  the  knowledge 
or  concern  of  the  parents,  who,  if  indalgent,  are  in  the  constant 
attitude  of  "  Run  along  dear  and  have  a  good  time."  "Sorrow 
will  come  Boon  enough,"  they  sigh,  "  be  happy  while  you  may." 
"  Tea,  youth  is  the  time  to  enjoy,"  echoes  the  girl,  and  no  wonder 
liiat  she  shams  sickness  to  stay  at  home  fh>m  school  am]  finish  a  party 
drees.  Convinced  as  they  are  that  at  twenty,  or  at  moat  thirty,  a 
pall  of  middle-age  care  and  dnlness  will  settle  npon  them,  and  with 
no  idea  of  a  happiness  other  than  that  which  they  have,  they  cer- 
tainly show  good  sense  in  getting  all  they  can  out  of  the  present. 

Another  class  of  parents  who  follow  the  let-alone  sj'stem  are  not 
indulgent.  They  use  much  futile  remonstrance  and  give  commands 
that  they  have  no  means  of  enforcing,  and  they  scornfully  ignore 
that  young  life  has  any  needs  or  longings  that  older  life  has  out- 
grown. To  be  susceptible  is  in  their  eyes  a  crime  or  a  disgrace, 
and  the  boy  or  girl  fVill  of  romance,  and  with  every  sense  atingle 
with  the  delight  of  being  alive,  suffers  agonies  at  the  scornful  teas- 
ing dealt  out  at  the  breakfast-table,  and  silently  cuts  the  last  strand 
of  that  precious  bond  of  sympathy  with  father  and  mother  that  will 
be  so  needed  in  the  years  to  come.  In  either  case  the  child  suc- 
ceeds, openly  or  by  deceit,  in  doing  very  much  as  he  or  she  pleases. 
These  parents  grew  up  in  the  same  fashion,  were  unconscious  just 
how  circumstances  taught  them  some  useful  lessons,  are  unconscious 
now  of  the  crystalizing  process  going  on  within  themselves 
which,  each  year,  fixes  them  more  firmly  in  habits  of  sonlidness, 
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Artfulness,  or  that  pulpy  condition  so  hopeless  of  change ;  their 
knowledge  of  life  is  too  flabby  to  put  at  the  disposal  of  their  chil- 
dren. Add  to  this,  indolence  and  a  superstitious  feeling  about 
taking  away  a  pleasure  from  those  to  whom  sorrow  will  come  soon 
any  way,  and  the  let-alone  system  is  fully  explained. 

Now,  what  do  the  boys  and  girls  think  of  it?  They  believe  in  good 
times  and  plenty  of  them,  that  is,  all  of  them  do  who  are  going  to 
amount  to  an3'tbing ;  and  as  no  one  seems  to  have  anything  better  to 
offer  they  follow  their  own  devices.  Especially  do  they  believe  in 
having  their  good  times  together.  They  have  heard  Robert  CoUyer 
lecture  on  the  aforesaid  divine  instincts  of  3'outh  and  have  heard 
him  put  eloquently  his  theory  that  young  pepple  should  marry  if 
they  want  to,  without  too  great  care  for  that  future  which  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  loving  Providence.  They  have  read  "  Little  Women,"  and 
see  nothing  Utopian  in  the  free  relations  existing  between  the 
delightful  young  people  there  described,  nor  are  they  struck  with 
the  fact  that  the  school  life  of  the  March  girls  is  an  unknown  or 
nebulous  quantity ;  and  since  ordinary  children  have  not  inherited 
from  philosophers  a  habit  of  knowing,  some  little  time  may  be 
required  for  school,  as  well  as  for  the  obvious  duty  of  enjoying 
themselves.  Any  way,  they  consider  these  good  times  theirright ; 
surprise-parties,  picnics,  sleigh-rides,  the  skating-rink,  social  clubs ; 
all  the  pleasant  round  must  not  be  too  much  interrupted  by  school. 
Just  here  there  is  a  collision  between  the  -student  and  the  teacher. 
There  are  firm  convictions  on  both  sides,  and  they  do  not  agree. 

One  of  two  things  will  happen.  A  successful  rebellion,  directed 
esp)ecially  against  any  work  not  included  in  the  text-book,  will 
bring  teachers  to  terms,  and  little  out-of-school  work  will  be 
required ;  or  the  students  will  yield  gradually  to  patient  manage- 
ment, stimulus  of  the  best  kind,  and  wise  coSperation  with  parents, 
and  the  social  requirements  will  be  made  subservient  to  those  of 
school,  at  least  for  nine  months  of  the  3'ear.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  grade  of  the  school  will  be  raised  far  above  the  schools  of  sur- 
rounding towns. 

There  is  much  said  about  over-work  in  schools.  It  is  a  question 
for  good  physicians  to  settle,  when  they  have  become  possessed  of 
all  the  facts.  In  too  many  cases  they  have  decided  without  con- 
sidering the  out-of-school  habits  of  boys  and  girls,  and  especially 
their  absorption  in  what  they  alread}'  begin  to  call  societ}'. 

In  boarding-school,  I  well  remember  that  most  who  went  home 
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sick  of  that  iDterestiiig  malady,  were  really  sick  from  boxes  of  fruit- 
cake sent  froiu  home,  silly  reailiag  and  dressing,  little  batbing  and 
less  walking;  and  in  pnltlic  scliools,  the  cases  could  most  of  tbem 
be  as  easily  explained. 

From  four  high  schools  that  I  have  watched,  I  gather  these  facts  : 
Out  of  thirty-four  girls,  all  under  eighteen,  who  at  different  times 
left  school  on  the  plea  of  ill-heaUh.  six  were  of  really  delicate 
health,  but  cciiild  have  bwu  saved  from  breaking  down  by  better 
care  and  the  dropping  of  one  study  ;  two  others  were  really  sick, — 
evident  cftuee,  pressure  of  borne  cares ;  aboot  one-balf  the  remain- 
der were  Dot  sick  at  all,  and  used  the  plea  to  escape  fh>m  school  to 
the  attractions  of  society ;  the  remaining  twelve  were,  indeed,  out 
of  health,  and  it  was  dtstinctly  traceable  to  parties  of  varioas  kinds, 
late  hours  and  exritement.  From  the  same  lists  I  count  up 
twenty  others  who  contrived  to  remain  in  school,  but  whose  woik 
was  greatly  injured  by  the  same  canses. 

Of  the  boys,  I  cannot  give  like  statistJcs ;  my  memory  Is,  that 
they  were  in  general  of  more  stolid  make,  and  would  contrive  Id 
•ome  way  to  get  needed  sleep  and  ezerdse ;  if  anything  suffered  it 
was  the  lessons.  Few  parents  seem  to  think  that  during  several 
years,  school  is  the  business  of  the  boy  and  girl,  and  other  things 
mast  bend  to  that.  If  a  city  clerk  at  the  end  of  his  day's  work  of 
ten  or  twelve  honrs,  spends  his  nights  in  dissipation,  and  is  broken 
at  the  end  of  the  season,  we  do  not  say  that  hard  work  was  the 
cause  of  it.  Study  is  not  the  most  exciting  part  of  the  life  of  the 
boy  and  girl.  I  believe  it  has  a  serene  and  steadying  effect,  direct- 
ing the  attention  away  ^m  the  personal  dcvelopmeut,  while  much 
promiscuous  society  but  emphasizes  the  fact  of  sex,  likely  to  en- 
gage them  too  much  at  best. 

So  this  let-alone  system,  giving  as  it  does  fVee  scope  to  the 
young  person's  own  interpretation  of  "  good  times,"  must  interfere 
sadly  with  that  higher  training  which  requires  the  undivided  interest 
of  the  student,  and  the  perfect  obedience  which  the  home  life  may 
help  or  hinder. 

We  hear  this  objection :  that  life  alone  can  teach  life  lessons  to 
these  boys  and  girls  ;  that  we  must  not  press  theories  too  far,  our 
blundering  may  spoil  it  all.  Yes,  so  out  of  a  million  shad  left  to 
their  own  devices  in  the  upper  waters  of  a  river,  a  thousand  may 
reach  the  sea ;  the  fish  breeder  saves  a  far  larger  percentage. 
Careful  methods  are  in  the  end  the  best,  or  the  progenitors  of 
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best ;  the  more  one  generation  can  learn  of  the  one.  before  it,  the 
greater  advances  we  make  from  barbarism. 

Like  to  this  is  the  easy  conclasion,  so  familiar  to  ns,  that  if 
things  do  go  wrong  now,  they'll  come  out  all  right.  A  girl  has 
made  the  town  talk  and  stare  with  her  flirtations,  her  idleness,  and 
her  extravagance ;  she  is  coarse,  loud,  frivolous.  She  marries, 
and  seems  to  undergo  a  transformation  ;  she  settles  down.  Her 
family  and  friends,  out  of  their  great  joj'  that  she  has  not  gone  to 
destruction,  say :  ^'  See,  she  was  a  little  wild,  but  it  has  all  turned 
out  right."  But  we  know  that  nature's  laws  are  not  balked  in  that 
way ;  such  a  youth  does  not  lay  the  foundation  for  a  noble  woman- 
hood. 

A  pretty  girl,  idle  and  limp,  is  taken  into  the  life-care  of  a  strong 
and  loving  man,  who  feels,  with  a  touch  of  the  old  time  chivalry, 
that  he  is  blessed  if  he  may  but  care  for  her.  Her  friends  heave  a 
sigh  of  relief;  her  Aiture  seems  assured.  But  the  end  is  not  yet; 
her  home-life,  as  3*ears  go  on,  will  show  every  sign  of  a  character- 
less mistress. 

It  ma}^  be  argued  that  even  if  home-life  were  in  perfect  accord 
with  real!}'  reasonable  demands  made  on  the  time  of  children,  the 
teachers  are  rare  who  can  be  so  trusted.  True,  but  here,  as  else- 
where, intelligent  demand  brings  the  supply.  The  estimate  of 
teachers  has  not  been  intelligent ;  if  the\*  are  to  help  in  this  higher 
work  with  joung  people,  their  selection  and  training  must  have  due 
reference  to  it. 

We  have  seen  some  advantages  that  the  teacher  has ;  there  are 
two  things  which  she  must  not  be : 

Ist.     She  must  not  be  a  slave  to  methods. 

2nd.     She  must  not  be  radical. 

What  of  this  new  profession  called  Pedagogics  ?  It  does  not,  as 
yet,  meet  with  much  sympathy  among  the  laity,  nor  has  it  helped 
to  the  intelligent  criticism  which  schools  need.  The  name,  at  least, 
is,  unfortunate,  for  it  smacks  of  a  title  long  given  over  to  derision  ; 
does  it  not,  to  the  popular  mind,  at  least,  mean  more  of  what  has 
been  wittily  calleil  the  ''  Company  front  and  programme  business?'' 

In  Teachers'  Associations  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  what  they 
call  methods.  >«ow  that  is  all  right,  I  suppose,  just  as  in  a  mer- 
chants' union,  the  members  should  compare  methods  of  preventing 
bad  debts  ;  but  having  heard  the  shrewd  suggestion,  that  what  most 
teachers  need  is  more  to  teach,  rather  than  more  ways  of  teaching, 
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we  look  in  these  associations  for  much  eloquent  pleading  for  calture 
for  its  own  sake.  We  do  not  find  it.  There  is  some  talk  about 
learning  in  order  to  teach,  but  that  is  an  unworthy  estimate  of  the 
worth  of  knowledge,  I  fill  up  in  order  to  draw  out ;  theu,  of  course, 
the  cup  I  will  never  let  brim  over ;  that  is  waste ;  but  the  over- 
flow lias  in  it  the  precious  drops ;  the  handful  added  to  the  legally 
AiU  measure  is  worth  all  that  is  underneath.  To  work  simply  for 
a  definite  end  near  in  view,  is  to  defeat  that  end.  We  work  for  a 
distant,  perhaps  an  unattainable  ideal,  and  the  intermediate  steps 
are  ours  with  an  understanding  possession  that  we  never  otherwise 
would  have  had.  It  is  a  miserable  ntilitarian  idea,  to  value  all  we 
get  only  by  what  it  will  jmy  us  in  the  using.  It  is  like  the  woman 
who  reads  the  reriews  only  to  show  off  at  the  dinner-table.  It  is 
like  the  artist  who  studies  the  landscape  only  to  paint  it ;  something 
he  misses,  something  more  precious  than  what  he  gets.  So  we 
must  learn  and  live,  and  fill  without  measuring,  and  give  again 
-without  meaBnring;  and  none  needs  to  learn  this  more  than  the 
teacher.  With  this  fulness  in  herself  she  can  help  these  yonng 
people  through  their  studies  to  think  out  their  life-queations,  and 
the  methods  will  take  care  of  themselves. 

Agun,  we  most  not  be  radical.  In  radical  there  is  a  saggestaon 
of  rawness.  Well  tried  things  are  better  to  give  to  untried  minds ; 
and  we  must  not  lose  tlie  confidence  of  the  conservative  fathers  aod 
mothers,  who,  though  perhaps  not  quick  enough  to  catch  the  value 
of  new  ideas,  have  j-et  shown  us  the  best  in  the  old  ones,  working 
out  in  sweet  and  decorous  lives ;  and  they  have  in  their  households 
the  children  who  are  most  apt  to  fulfil  our  hopes  of  future  citizens. 
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V.    THE  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  AND  AMERICAN  EDUCATION. 

BT   DB.    J.    M.    GBBGOBT,    OF  CHICAGO. 

(Read  September  8,  1880.) 

The  American  newspaper  is  the  best  index  of  American  life.  It 
is  the  fairest  representative  of  the  American  people.  Whoever 
would  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  spirit,  genius  and  life  of 
Americans  must  study  carefUllj  the  various  newspapers  of  our 
country.  Our  virtues  and  our  vices,  our  thought^  and  our 
opinions,  our  politics  and  our  trade,  our  push  and  our  pride,  our 
weakness  and  our  strength,  our  creeds,  customs  and  civilization 
are  all  imaged  in  our  innumerable  periodical  publications. 

The  American  newspaper  press  has  no  rival  on  earth  in  the 
volume  and  variety  of  its  issues.  It  is  asserted  by  good  authority 
that  the  United  States  publish  more  newspapers  than  all  other 
nations  taken  together.  Were  I  now  describing  to  a  body  of 
foreigners  the  extent  of  our  newspaper  issues  I  should  awaken  pro- 
found attention,  if  not  also  profound  incredulity.  Counting  dailies, 
weeklies,  semi- weeklies  and  tri- weeklies,  more  than  eight  thousand 
different  newspapers  appear  each  week  from  our  newspaper  press. 
More  than  a  thousand  millions  of  copies  of  these  papers  are  circu- 
lated annually. 

The  variety  of  these  papei-s  almost  equals  their  volume.  The 
entire  field  of  human  thought  and  human  interests  is  covered  by 
them.  No  party  but  has  its  organ ;  no  creed  without  its  advo- 
cate. Every  science  and  art  has  its  medium;  everj'  department 
of  business,  manufacture  and  trade  its  advertiser.  Social,  scientific^ 
moral,  educational,  religious,  political  and  charitable  societies  and 
organizations  publish  newspapers  devoted  to  their  interests,  and 
filled  with  their  ideas. 

But  to  state  the  number  and  variety  of  our  newspapers  would 
not  tell  the  wliole  story  of  the  power  of  the  newspaper  press.  One 
must  note  well  the  great  army  of  writers  who  help  to  fill  their 
columns.  The  long  roll  of  editors,  assistants,  reporters,  corre- 
spondents, critics,  locals  or  items  men,  and  contributors  of  all 
kinds,  paid  and  unpaid,  includes  a  large  proportion  of  the  talent  of 
the  country.  The  American  who  never  writes  for  the  papers  is 
low  down  in  the  scale  of  intelligence.  The  regular  writers  for  the 
newspapers  of  this  country  probably  exceed  25,000  in  number. 
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Tlie  best  brain  of  the  nation  speaks  through  the  newspaper  press. 
Tlie  latest  and  freshest  thought  of  the  people  is  to  be  sougbt  in  the 
last  paper  issued.  Doubtless  malice  and  meanness,  fanaticism  and 
folly,  falsehood  and  fraud,  also  find  their  way  into  the  columns  of 
the  newspapers.  They  mix  with  onr  doily  life  aud  cannot  be  shut 
out  of  the  utterances  of  the  daily  press.  But  truth  and  wisdom, 
practical  sense  aud  the  love  of  public  good,  solid  learning  and 
courageous  criticism  are  there  in  such  force  that  we  nia_v  easily 
forget,  if  not  safely  neglect,  the  had  elements  which  mingle  with 
them.  And  who  has  not  noticed  the  steady  and  marked  improve- 
ment in  our  papers,  both  in  moral  tone  and  in  literary  taste  and 
power?  We  must  stiti  deplore  that  so  much  finds-its  way  into  the 
columns  of  our  political  papers  which  we  cannot  wisely  admit  to 
our  families.  We  may  also  condemn  without  stint  the  falsehood 
and  vituperation  with  which  some  of  these  pa|>er3  needlessly 
embitter  our  great  poiilical  struggles,  —  making  of  them  warlike 
"  campaigns."  iuslead  of  grave  and  Bcrioua  civic  contests  for 
piinclples  and  good  goremnieiit,  as  they  onght  to  be.  But  these 
Berions  defects  of  onr  press  the  newspaper  men  deplore,  and  only  s 
public  sentiment,  more  educated  and  intelligent,  can  correct. 

It  ie  not  my  purpose  to  eult^ze  the  press,  mndi  less  to  naligD 
it ;  it  is  the  bnainess  of  sodal  science  to  take  account  of  all  great 
public  forces,  to  mark  their  exact  character  and  tendencies,  and  to 
learn  the  amount  and  direction  of  their  power  for  good  or  evil. 
The  American  newspaper  is  at  once  the  product  and  exponent  of 
the  American  mind ;  no  better,  no  worse.  The  ffood  exceeds  the 
bad  in  the  newspapers,  perhaps,  in  larger  propoilion  than  among 
the  people,  for  vices  seek  seclusion,  not  publicity. 

In  no  other  country  does  the  newspaper  exercise  such  power  as 
in  America.  Americans  live,  work  and  think  through  the  news- 
paper. Side  by  side  with  us,  it  marches  along  the  pathways  of 
our  daily  life,  recording  our  doings,  criticising  our  plans,  acting  as 
a  public  conscience,  and  placing  its  seal  of  shame  or  honor  upon 
each  chapter  of  our  historj'  as  it  transpires.  Its  presence  ia  so 
obvious  and  obtrusive  that  do  American  foigets  it,  and  men  look 
to  it  as  to  another  Providence,  watching  to  reward  their  good 
deeds  and  punish  the  bad.  Good  men  trust  it  as  the  arm  of  public 
power,  and  bad  men  fear  it  as  the  voice  of  public  retribution. 
Wtat  wonder  if  it  sometimes  abuses  this  power  to  terrorize  its 
antagonists,  or  those  who  have  incurred  the  ire  of  its  editors. 
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In  great  public  crises  and  caoses,  its  dafly  or  weekly  issaes  are 
battles, — battles  none  the  less  because  its  fire  is  delivered  in 
sUence.  The  battles  of  words  and  thoughts  precede  and  determine 
the  battle  of  Totes.  The  victory  is  often  lost  or  won  before  the 
dawn  of  the  day  which  declares  the  result. 

The  power  of  the  newspaper  is  not  the  mere  force  of  so  mndi 
printed  thought.  It  is  the  embodied  power  of  the  public  life  of  the 
day.  The  presence  of  the  millions  of  readers  is  felt  behind  the 
paper.  Each  reader  feels  that  he  is  surrounded  by  an  unseen 
multitude  who  are  reading  the  same  lines,  and  he  even  grows 
excited  with  the  imagined  responses  of  the  great  public  to  the 
words  which  are  passing  silently  under  his  eyes.  Though  now  the 
words  of  the  writer  alone,  he  knows  that  speedily  they  will  be  the 
words  of  a  great  multitude  of  readers.  All  the  forces  of  current 
history  pour  themselves  through  the  columns  of  the  newspaper. 
All  that  iGfUrs  the  people,  all  that  touches  the  passions,  the  fears, 
the  faiths,  the  hopes  of  mankind, — all  these  seek  utterance  through 
the  press.  The  newspaper  is  the  tongue  of  the  nation,  of  the  age. 
It  is  the  speech  of  masses  and  communities. 

Force  never  remains  idle.  In  earth  or  sky,  in  mind  or  matter, 
whenever  a  great  force  is  abroad  great  results  follow.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  so  gigantic  a  force  as  that  of  the  American  newspaper 
press  shall  exist  in  such  a  country  as  ours  without  exerting  a  corre- 
sponding gigantic  influence  upon  the  character,  affairs  and  destinies 
of  the  entire  people.  It  cannot  abdicate  this  power,  and  it  must 
therefore  be  held  strictlj'  to  account  for  the  good  or  ill  of  its 
exercise. 

All  things  educate  us.  Country  and  climate,  scenery  and  society, 
business  and  pleasures,  life's  daily  doings  and  daily  encounters,  all 
environments  of  matter  or  mind  exert  upon  us  silent,  it  may  be, 
but  plastic  power.  The  newspaper  voices  all  environments,  and 
brings  the  educating  force  of  them  all  to  bear  with  an  intenser 
powerfulness  upon  our  minds  and  characters. 

None  will  doubt  or  deny  the  influence  of  the  American  press 
on  the  American  people,  though  few  have  profoundly  considered  its 
depth  and  extent.  It  is  more  than  an  influence ;  it  is  an  education. 
Our  tree  schools  educate  our  children ;  but  the  newspaper  is  the 
school  of  American  manhood.  The  free  press  is  the  necessary 
complement  of  the  fVee  school.  Without  the  schools  the  press 
would  lack  readers.  Without  the  press,  the  scholarship  gained 
would  flail  of  half  its  uses. 
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Before  Doting  analyticnlly  the  educating  work  of  the  newspapers, 
it  is  just,  if  not  ne«dflil,  to  mention  some  other  aspects  of  theae 
papers,  which  lie  iu  other  dlrectiouB,  and  wUicb  are  nt^cessary  to 
their  esislence. 

1,  The  newspaper  is,  first  of  all,  a  business  enterprise.  Pub- 
lishers make  newspapers  to  sell,  just  as  batters  tnivke  hats,  or  shoe- 
makers make  shoes.  The  newspaper  is  merchandise  made  to  suit 
the  market.  Those  buy  it  who  wish  it,  and  the  buyers  take  their 
choice  of  the  wares  offered.  Without  this  commercial  value  the 
publication  could  not  be  sustained,  and  it  would  be  as  unnise  as 
itnjust  not  to  take  this  fact  into  account.  Newspaper  makers, 
like  other  manufacturers,  must  consult  popular  tastes  and  market 
demand. 

2.  Bnt  tiie  newspaper  is  also  a  public  agent.  It  offers  to  the 
public,  for  pay,  certain  services,  such  as  the  advertisement  of  com- 
modities, the  announcement  of  public  meetings,  courts,  etectious, 
and  sales.  On  this  work,  as  an  advertising  medium  and  publio 
herald,  it  depends  for  much  of  its  support. 

These  arc  the  private  and  persona!  aspects  of  the  newspaper,  and 
so  far  as  these  are  concerned  it  b  tlie  private  property  and  busiuess 
affair  of  its  publisher.  But  to  count  the  newspaper  as  merely  a 
business  enterprise,  and  to  reckon  with  it  onl.v  as  such,  would  iusult 
the  ptilplic  intelligence  as  much  as  it  would  trifle  willi  the  public 
interests  and  rights.  It  assumes  public  Aiuctions  and  responsibili- 
ties which  none  but  a  public  teacher  can  hold  We  cannot  absolve 
men  from  the  duties  attached  to  positions  which  they  voluntarily 
occupy.  But  the  press  is  the  professed,  if  not  paid,  advocate  of 
whatever  set  of  opinions  it  publicly  accepts.  It  offers  its  columns 
as  sources  of  public  information.  It  speaks  in  print,  and,  therefore, 
with  a  supposed  deliberation,  candor,  and  honesty,  such  as  men  use 
under  the  most  solemn  circumstances.  It  is  in  this  public  character 
that  it  enters  into  the  ranks  of  the  world's  teachers,  and  becomes  a 
public  educator.     We  turn  now  to  study  it  in  this  high  aspect. 

Education  has  two  main  elements  or  factors  —  culture  or  disci- 
pline and  knowledge.  The  one  comes  by  fit  exercise  or  training  ; 
the  other  comes  bj'  whatever  furnishes  information  —  by  observa- 
tion, by  reflection,  and  most  of  all,  by  reading.  In  the  earlier  and 
growing  periods  of  life,  the  former  is  the  more  important  aim  of 
educational  processes.  Hence  the  schools  lay  ju^t  ntress  upon  dis- 
ciplinary studies,  — Just,  when  these  studies  are  uot  exclusive  or 
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excessive.  But  as  life  advances  beyond  childhood,  knowledge 
rises  in  importance,  and  becomes  finally  the  almost  exclusive  end 
of  education.  To  the  child  the  chief  wants  are  growth  and  disci- 
pline; to  the  man,  knowledge,  and  the  power  which  knowledge 
gives.  For  the  one,  the  school  and  the  college ;  for  the  other,  the 
library  and  the  newspaper.  For  the  great,  busy  masses,  no  source 
of  information  —  of  facts,  truths,  and  ideas  —  is  more  accessible, 
cheap,  and  popular  than  the  newspaper. 

With  all  our  schools  we  could  never  be  an  intelligent  people  with- 
out the  newspaper.  Even  our  books  and  libraries  cannot  so  nourish 
and  maintain  the  public,  intelligence.  The  newspaper  is  the 
people's  library.  It  is  the  cydopiedia  of  the  millions.  The  scholar 
and  the  professional  man  must  necessarily  read  books.  Woe  to 
these  men  if  tbey  permit  the  newspaper  to  beguile  them  into  any 
neglect  of  their  professional  reading.  But  to  large  majorities  of 
the  people  the  newspaper  must  and  will  furnish  the  greater  part  of 
their  reading.  Few  can  haunt  the  great  libraries ;  but  the  news- 
paper pays  its  visits  to  nearly  every  household. 

Even  the  frsLgmentsLry  and  ephemeral  character  of  its  articles 
lends  additional  charms,  if  not  additional  utility,  to  the  newspaper, 
for  the  masses  of  the  people.  It  comes  to  them  like  their  daily  life, 
an  unassorted  mixture  of  facts  and  fancy,  of  prose  and  poetry,  of 
the  old  and  the  new.  The  freshness  and  variety  lure  the  reader  on, 
and  win  him  into  hours  of  reading  where  he  would  scarcely  give 
minutes  to  a  book.  It  meets  the  spare  moments  of  the  busy,  —  the 
odds  and  ends  of  time,  with  brevities  which  fit  the  leisure  and  feed 
thought. 

But  the  newspaper  has  another  advantage  over  the  book  for  the 
masses  of  men  ;  its  topics  are  the  topics  of  the  daj'.  It  deals  with 
the  questions  of  the  hour.  It  talks  to  men  of  their  business,  their 
political  party,  their  church,  themselves.  The  men  it  describes  are 
their  contemporaries,  their  neighbors,  perhaps.  It  thus  adds  some- 
thing of  dignity  to  their  daily  lives,  and  turns  the  record  of  those 
lives  into  lessons  of  practical  wisdom  if  not  of  science  even.  Thus, 
men  are  rescued  from  their  dull  obscurity  and  isolation,  and  made 
to  play  conscious  parts  in  the  great  drama  of  passing  histor}'. 
Through  the  newspapers,  as  through  living  nenes,  every  citizen, 
however  humble,  is  linked  to  the  body  of  the  public,  and  feels  the 
thrill  of  ever}'  storm  that  smites,  and  every  good  that  smiles  upon 
it ;  catches  the  spirit  of  its  power  and  greatness,  and  triumphs  or 
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tremblcB  in  the  uiightiiT  moremciits  of  the  natioa'a  life.  Nor  does 
the  liifluenct.'  of  the  paper  Upon  its  readera  sh^  with  the  limits  of 
tlie  iiotionnl  teiritorj'.  It  passes  the  eeas,  and  placet  its  reader  in 
tbu  grand  parliament  of  the  world.  He  sits  as  Judge  over  RuseiAii 
and  Turif ;  listens  to  the  counseltings  of  Biamansk  and  Gladstoue  ; 
wotcboB  the  strugglea  of  France  aad  Italy ;  penetrates  the  gteat 
Asiatic  eui|iireR,  and  liecomes  in  sympathy  a  dtizen  of  the  world. 
Sitting  lit  his  own  huml'lo  fireside,  he  takes  large  account  of  Uie 
(Kjmiiion  iKimuiiity.  Wiio  can  doubt  Ui at  the  man  himself  becomes 
la^er  and  stronger  for  these  ideas,  this  daily  outlook  upon  the 
grander  movements  of  the  habitable  globe? 

We  mount  higker  in  onr  view.  The  oewspaper  of  today  chroni- 
cles the  movementa  of  thought  as  well  as  the  movements  of  men 
atid  nations.  It  records  for  its  readers  the  triumphs  of  science, 
and  of  art.  It  lectures  to  them  upon  the  new  literature  and  learn- 
ing. It  becomes  the  people's  university.  In  its  columns,  as  in 
lecture  halls,  is  taught  the  latest  bistoiy,  the  newest  politics  and 
state-craft.  The  fVeshest  discoveries  and  theories  in  science,  the 
latest  triumphs  of  invention  in  the  arts,  the  last  decisions  in  law, 
the  problems  of  political  economy,  the  investigations  of  medical 
■olence,  the  most  advanced  thought  in  sociol<^,  philosophy,  and 
theology,  the  great  movements  in  commerce,  agriculture,  and  man- 
nfacting  arts,  the  movemeuta  of  population,  the  growth  of  citiea, 
the  changes  in  goveruments,  and  all  that  belongs  to  the  progress  of 
man  or  of  miud,  find  place  in  these  perpetual  schools  and  test-books 
of  popular  and  life-long  learning. 

An  appeal  to  facts  would  not  discredit  this  estimate  of  the  edu- 
cating power  of  the  newspaper  press.  Other  things  being  equal, 
the  man  or  family  who  takes  and  reads  a  good  newspaper  will  be 
more  intelligent  than  his  neighlxirs  who  do  not.  The  community 
in  which  the  moet  newspapers  are  circulated  will  be  found  the  most 
educated  and  enlightened.  All  will  not  learn  everything  that  the 
newspai>er  teaches.  Only  a  few  attain  the  highest  rank  of  scholar- 
ship in  any  school ;  but  somewhere,  in  the  great  current  and  volume 
of  the  public  miud,  the  manifold  work  of  the  press  will  show  its 
fhiits  ill  each  and  ever}-  department  of  intelligence.  Sift  from  the 
American  people  the  foreign  importations  of  non-readiug  masses, 
and  the  remainder  will  be  found  the  l>est  read  and  most  intelligent 
population  on  the  globe.  As  before  stated,  the  American  news- 
papers outnumber  and  outrank,  with  a  few  conspicuous  exceptions. 
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those  of  all  other  countries  combined.    Amefiding  the  old  motto, 
we  may  read,  ^^  like  papers,  like  people." 

Let  us  be  clearly  understood.  We  do  not  advocate  the  news- 
paper as  a  substitute  for  schools,  but  as  a  complement  of  the 
schools.  It  can  ncTer  supply  the  personal  instruction  needed  by 
Kttle  children,  the  thorough  drill  in  elements  needed  by  all,  nor  the 
complete  and  systematic  statement  and  instruction  in  science^ 
literature  or  art,  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  higher  schools  to 
give.  But  it  can  add  power  and  efficiency  to  all  these,  and,  above 
all,  it  can  continue  the  education  of  all  classes  when  the  school 
days  are  done. 

We  come  now  to  our  ^culminating  thought,  to  the  practical  con- 
clusion of  our  long  argument,  to  the  duty  of  American  newspapers 
towards  American  education.  And  we  may  advance  to  this  point 
the  more  easily  because  of  the  known  and  natural  isympathy  of  the 
newspapers  of  this  country  for  the  educational  system  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Education  has  been  from  the  outset  one  of  the  dedarefl  public 
objects  of  the  American  States.  In  the  public  mind  of  this  countiy , 
there  is  a  deep-seated  conviction  that  education  is  one  of  the  great 
blessings  of  human  life,  that  it  is  the  main  support  of  civil  society 
and  government,  and  that  it  is  the  chief  force  in  practical  and 
profitable  civilization.  Let  the  average  American  citizen  take 
careful  account  of  his  beliefs  regarding  education,  and  he  will 
admit  the  truth  of  this  statement.  The  American  press  does  not, 
and  will  not.  misrepresent  the  American  people.  With  the  miser- 
able exception  of  some  bitter  malcontent  here  and  there,  the  writers 
of  the  press  have  given  heart}'  and  intelligent  support  to  our  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  high  and  low. 

The  papers  have  also  f^eel}'  published  educational  news  and 
essa3's,  but  thej'  can  do  more.  The}'  ought  to  do  more.  They 
occupy  a  vantage  ground,  from  which  they  can  lend  to  the  Ameri- 
can school  systems  a  force  which  these  systems  can  never  hope  to 
attain  without  such  aid.  In  an  important  degree  the  newspapers 
of  America  hold  its  school  interests  in  their  hands.  Let  them  treat 
public  education  as  they  do  ever}'  other  great  public  enterprise  and 
concernment.  Each  great  public  interest  has  its  representative  in 
the  corps  of  editors  of  our  great  metropolitan  papers.  The}'  have 
their  political  editor,  their  commercial  editor,  their  literary  editor, 
their  agricultural  editor,  their  law  reporter,  and  so  on  through  every 
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line  of  public  movement.  Let  them  add  now  a  competent  educn-' 
tional  editor  or  reporter,  one  whose  thorough  and  practical  knowl- 
edge of  his  field  sball  enable  him  to  guther  and  sift  educalional 
news,  to  explain  and-  criticise  educational  facts  and  theoriea,  to 
answer  wiF^cly  educational  questions  from  whaU>vor  §ource,  and  to 
put  into  common  and  public  epeech  the  educational  feeling  and 
thought  of  his  age.  Such  a  writer  will  call  forth  other  writers  and 
observers.  The  small  papers  will  follow  the  lead  of  the  great 
metropolitan  sheets,  and  there  will  be  poured  into  the  schools  of 
the  country  the  same  spirit  of  energy  and  of  improvement  whidi 
the  press  has  awakened  in  other  public  interests.  Let  the  sharp, 
but  intelligent  criticisms  of  these  educational  editors  be  exerted 
upon  our  schools,  and  we  shall  no  longer  need  or  fear  the  oeca- 
eional  assaults  which  have  of  late  half  alarmed  and  half  amnsed  us 
by  their  half  truths  and  half  falsehoods.  With  such  aid  from  the 
American  newspapers,  the  American  schools  could  be  made  to 
render  double  for  the  immense  outlays  of  time,  money  and  talent 
expended  upon  them. 

The  press  thus  directed  and  the  school  system  thus  newly  in- 
spired will  mutually  react.  The  papers  will,  as  they  ought,  find 
tb^  way  into  the  Bctaool-roomB.  llie  schools  will  be  taught  their 
usee,  and  will  fiimisfa  them  more  interested  aod  intelligent  readers. 
In  tUs  mighty  problem  of  the  adequate  education  of  our  dtizen- 
sllip  —  a  problem  growing  daily  more  important  to  the  public  —  no 
new  force  seems  nearer  or  fuller  of  promise  than  this.  Let  this 
gigantic  array  of  the  newspapers  of  America  be  set  fully  upon  this 
work  of  popular  education.  Let  the  schools  in  turn  introduce  the 
newspaper  among  their  text-books ;  let  the  children  of  the  nation 
be  taught  to  read  these  papers  intelligently,  thoughtfully,  and 
critically,  and  we  have  at  work  in  the  press  of  this  country,  an 
agency  never  surpassed  for  the  education  of  au  enlightened  free 
people. 


NoTB.  Although  out  of  course  in  the  order  of  linie,  it  has  been  thought  best 
to  present  here  another  view  of  the  American  newspaper,  in  the  Eaaa;  of  Mr. 
Godkin,  which  follows. 
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LIBEL  AND  ITS  LEGAL  REMEDY. 

BT  E.    L.    OODKIN,    ESQ.,    OF  NEW  YORK. 

(Read  September  9, 1880.) 

The  subject  of  libel  aod  its  restraint  by  legal  penalty  is  one  of 
immense  difficulty  both  in  England  and  the  United  States,  owing 
to  the  rdle  Which  has  been  assigned  in  both  countries  to  public 
opinion  as  represented  by,  or  embodied  in,  the  newspaper  press. 
Restriction  on  the  free  expression  of  opinion  through  the  press, 
and  on  the  criticism  in  writing  of  public  officers,  is  associated  in 
all  the  best  political  traditions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  with 
attempts  to  establish  or  maintain  arbitrary  government.  As  a 
consequence  of  this,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  legislation,  ever  since 
the  triumph  of  what  may  be  called  liberalism,  —  that  is  in  this 
country,  ever  since  the  Revolution,  and  in  England,  ever  since 
1815,  —  to  encourage  the  press  not  to  be  afraid ;  to  speak  its  mind 
freely  about  persons  and  things,  and  indeed,  one  may  almost  say, 
to  take  great  risks  in  the  matter  of  libelling,  both  as  a  sign  and 
guarantee  of  freedom.  An  enumeration  of  the  changes  made  in 
the  law  in  both  countries  within  the  last  century,  in  the  direction 
of  protecting  and  even  stimulating  newspaper  boldness,  would 
make  it  appear  clearly  enough  that  the  press  is  not  solely  to  blame 
for  its  own  faults  in  the  matter  of  excess.  The  tendency  to  excess 
has  been  fostered,  and  the  proper  legal  treatment  of  libel  made 
more  difficult,  in  other  ways  also.  As  the  influence  of  authority, 
whether  in  the  form  of  religious  belief,  or  of  high  social  or  official 
station,  has  grown  weaker,  we  have  come  more  and  more  to  rely, 
for  the  sanction  of  our  social  morality,  on  the  strong  concentration 
of  public  opinion.  This  concentration  of  opinion  against  violators 
of  received  social  morality  is  wrought  mainly  by  the  newspapers, 
and  in  fact,  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  consists  largely  in 
what  is  familiarly  known  as  ''  newspaper  attacks."  Thousands,  if 
not  millions,  of  good  men  sleep  more  comfortably  because  they 
think  the  newspapers  are  looking  after  the  bad  men,  or  at  all 
events  after  the  men  they  themselves  do  not  like.  Then,  too,  the 
newspaper  -press  is  placed  in  democratic  countries  which  have 
adopted  the  system  of  frequent  elections  and  short  terms  of  office, 
in  a  position  of  great  responsibility.  It  has  been  charged  in  these 
countries  with  that  function  of  inspection  and  investigation  towards 
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icrvanta  nhicfa  seems  to  be  called  for  under  all  gorernments 

e  bonds  of  some  pcraon,  or   body  of  pereoos,  outside  tbe 

r    admiDistrative   machine.       Under    tbe   old    monanrhieal 

,  tbe  sovereign  distbarged,  or  was  BUpponed  to  discharge, 

ly  of  seeing  tbat  "  none  bnt  good  men  got  into  oHioo,"  to  use 

rKmiltar  phrase,  and  that  mni  in  ofltee  did  their  doty.    This 

'hich  U  probably  aa  importaat  aa  any  that  a  civilixed  society 

d  on  to  provide  for,  has  in  this  coantryand  in  England 

ara^  OT«r  to  the  newspaper  editors,  wlio  are,  in  reality,  a 

b        of  votaoteer  inspectors,  who  have  to  eun  their  bread  by 

«         we  may  call  oatside  work,  while  serving  the  public.    That  is 

to  say,   tiiey  have  to  live  by  collecting  and  selling  news,  while 

devoting  a  large  part  of  Ifaeir  time  to  watching  and  reporting  on 

tbe  characler  and  conduct  of  pnblic-oGQcers,  fhim  legialalors  to 

policemen.     Tbe  contrivance  is  andotibt«dly  a  clumsy  one,  and 

the  work  only  indifTerently  done,  bat  it  ia  done  nnder  great  diffi- 

ciilties,  and  no  other  mode  of  doing  it  has  yet  been  thought  of. 

Tlie  only  really  efBcient  examlDation  of  the  character  of  candi- 
dates for  offlce  is  made  by  tbe  press,  and  the  most  powerfbi  check, 
though  not  by  any  means  tbe  only  one,  in  official  misconduct,  ii 
tbe  inquisitiveness  and  railing  of  the  newspapers.  This  is, 
perhaps,  not  an  admirable  system  of  inspection,  mnch  lesa  an 
ideal  one,  but  it  is  tlie  only  one  as  yet  devised,  and  it  may  be  s^d 
that  without  it  popular  government,  by  frequent  election,  would 
hardly  be  possible  in  our  time.  Newspapers,  however,  could  not, 
or  would  not,  do  this  work  if  liept  under  close  legal  restraint.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  virtually  exempt  by  law  or  opinion  (rom 
all  check  in  tbe  matter  of  criticism  of  official  persons.  The  public 
virtually  says  to  them,  "  Say  everything  that  comes  into  your  bead 
about  men  in  office ;  some  of  it,  at  least,  will  probably  be  true, 
and  our  interest  will  be  served  by  having  tbe  truth  come  out  in 
any  shape." 

So  tbat,  for  one  reason  or  another,  there  is  probably  no  legal 
line  more  difficult  to  draw  than  the  line  between  what  we  call  the 
fVeedom  and  tbe  license  of  the  press.  A  timid  press  wonid  be 
useless  as  an  exposer  of  abuses ;  a  licentious  press,  on  the  other 
band,  causes  great  individual  suffering.  Three  generations  of 
lawyers  and  statesmen,  here,  and  in  England,  have  been  trying  v> 
make  up  their  minds  which  of  tbe  two  they  prefer,  and  in  what 
manner  they  can  best  secure  the  object  of  their  choice,  but  with- 
out much  success. 

/ 
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We  have  talked  thus  far  as  if  all  libelliDg  were  done  by  news- 
papers. For  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  at  all  events,  we  will 
assume  this  to  be  true.  Slander,  or  spoken  defamation,  contains 
in  the  eye  of  the  law  the  same  ingredients  as  a  libel,  but  to  become 
a  libel,  it  has  to  be  written  or  printed  and  put  in  circulation.  It 
once  figured  prominently  in  the  law  reports,  but  is  now  very  seldom 
the  subject  of  legal  pursuit.  People  care  comparatively  little 
what  evil  is  said  of  them,  as  long  as  *^  it  does  not  get  into  the 
papers,*'  as  the  phrase  is. 

So  much  of  whatever  libelling  is  done  in  our  time  is  done  in  the 
newspapers,  and  it  is  so  necessary,  to  make  a  libel  effective,  that 
it  shottld  appear  in  the  newspapers,  that,  although,  strictly  speak- 
ing, it  may  appear  in  a  book,  pamphlet,  placard,  or  picture,  the 
word  libd  conveys  to  most  minds  the  idea  of  an  attack  on  some- 
body in  a  newspaper,  and  nothing  else.  Some,  indeed,  whose 
antipathy  to  the  press  is  unusually  strong,  often  think  of  news- 
papers as  simply  instruments  for  the  dissemination  of  libel,  and  of 
editors  as  persons  who  make  their  living  by  concocting  libels.  In 
fact,  when  we  consider  the  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of 
newspapers  which  has  taken  place  within  the  last  half  century, 
and  the  extent  to  which  vast  communities  now  rely  on  them  for 
nearly  all  they  know,  or  wish  to  know,  of  what  goes  on  in  the 
world  outside  private  houses,  one  is  forced  to  admit  that  to  no  art 
has  the  progress  of  invention  and  the  growth  of  population  made 
such  additions  as  to  the  art  of  holding  persons  up  to  public  odium 
or  contempt.  Down  to  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  power  of 
any  one  person  over  any  other  person's  reputation  or  feelings, 
through  what  he  might  say  or  write  about  him,  was  very  trifling. 
It  could  be  exercised  over  only  a  very  small  area  and  within  hear- 
ing of  a  very  small  number,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  man  could 
readily  get  rid  of  a  damaged  reputation  by  moving  away  a  short 
distance. 

Now  what  is  a  libel? 

A  libel,  the  books  say,  is  a  censorious,  or  ridiculing  writing, 
picture  or  sign.  It  is  a  malicious  writing,  printing  or  sign,  in- 
tended to  blacken  the  memory  of  the  dead,  or  expose  the  living  to 
hatred,  contempt  or  ridicule.  It  is  a  publication  which  has  a 
tendency  to  injure  a  man's  reputation,  or  disgrace  or  degrade  him 
in  society,  or  lower  him  in  the  esteem  and  opinion  of  the  world ; 
to  hold  him  up  to  scorn,  or  make  him  infamous  or  odious ;  to 
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irive  him  of  the  benefits  of  public  confi<icnce  and  social  inter" 

se,  or  impeach  his  honeety,  virtue  or  integrity,  or  publish  his 

at  derecle.     In  fact,  if  we  were  to  infer  the  amount  of  proteo- 

Bgaiost  libel  afforded  by  the  law  from  the  coroprebenaivenees  . 

Dernlily  of  the  legal  deRnitionB  of  libel,  wc  should  conchid© 

ois  prok«vtjon  was  iwmplete,  uui  Uiai  do  on«  wma  ever  Jibelled 

impmiity.    In  truth,  however,  there  is  probably  no  iiyury  to 

nicD  man  is  expoeed  Id  civilized  society  from  which  the  law  does 

so  little  to  protect  him.    There  are  two  ways  knowD  to  American 

and  English  JDri8{HiidenGe  of  pnniahing  a  libel :  yoa  may  either 

procure  the  indictment  of  the  libeller  on  a  criminal  charge,  or  yoa 

may  sue  him  in  a  (dvil  action  fbr  damages.    The  theory  on  which 

the  Ian  grants  yon  yoor  remedy  in  ntiier  of  these  courses,  is  very 

instructive.    If  yoa  resort  to  the  orlmioal  charge,  the  law  punishes 

the  libeller,  not  on  the  theory  that  his  crime  consisted  in  horting 

your  feelings  and  loweringyoaintheestimatioD  of  your  neighbors, 

bat  on  the  theoiy  that  hs  provoked  yoa  in  a  maoner  which  might  ' 

have  led  you  to  commit  a  breach  of  the  peace,  that  is,  to  aasaalt 

bim  or  challenge  him  to  fight.    In  other  words,  the  proceeding  is 

in  principle  simply  a  means  of  preventing  a  brawl. 

This  was  ondoabtedly  an  advance  on  the  earlier  view,  which  did 
not  regard  Uander  as  a  fit  subject  for  Judicial  cognizance  at  all, 
but  left  the  slandered  person  to  punish  it  by  personal  chastisement, 
and  which  still  lingers  as  a  curious  sorvlval  of  barbarism  iu  nearly 
every  civilized  country,  except  England  and  the  Northern  States 
of  the  Uuion.  At  the  South,  there  is  today  a  strong  feeling  that 
there  is  something  unmanly  or  discreditable  in  seekiug  redress  for 
libel  in  the  courts,  instead  of  challenging  the  oSender  to  single 
combat.  Id  France  a  similar  sentiment  prevails.  In  fact,  failure 
to  punish  a  libel  by  combat  seems,  with  a  large  portion  of  French 
society,  to  do  a  man  more  damage  than  any  libel,  however  malig- 
nant. Ur.  Hamerton,  the  well-known  author  and  painter, 
describes,  iu  a  recent  number  of  Macmillan's  Magazine,  his  ex- 
perience in  seeking  redress  for  a  libel  on  him,  printed  in  a  French 
newspaper,  in  the  city  near  which  he  was  residing.  He  called  on 
"  a  wise  old  lawyer  "  about  bringing  an  action  for  libel.  Said  the 
lawyer  atonce,  "  Nobody  expects  you  to  fight  the  editor ;  it  would 
be  doing  bim  far  too  much  honor ;  but  you  might,  perhaps,  chal- 
lenge one  of  the  highly  respectable  gentlemen  who  keep  the  paper 
agoing  with  their  money,  and  pay  the  editor  to  do  their  dirty  work. 
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Yoa  might  be  able  to  get  at  one  of  them,  I  dare  say,  if  it  were 
agreeable  to  you."  Mr.  Hamerton  thereupon  observed,  that  *^  duel- 
ing was  not  much  in  his  line,"  and  that  ^^  Englishmen  did  not 
generally  fight  duels."  ^'  This,"  he  adds,  ^^  was  frank  but  impru- 
dent. The  lawyer  looked  at  me  seriously  and  sadly.  A  gentle- 
man who  was  not  strongly  disposed  to  fight  a  duel  could  scarcely, 
I  perceived,  expect  to  maintain  a  very  high  place  in  bis  esteem.  . 
•  .  After  a  while  he  recovered  from  the  shock,  and  said,  ^  Well, 
nobody  expects  you  to  fight  with  that  rascally  editor,  at  all 
events.' " 

That  a  man  of  good  standing  should  wish  to  consult  him  about 
legal  proceedings  for  libel  did  not,  lawyer  though  he  was,  at  first 
occur  to  him.  Of  course,  the  theory  on  which  the  indictment  is 
formed,  makes  little  difference,  as  long  as  it  is  laid  before  a  jury. 
In  practice,  the  jury  deals  with  the  offence  as  a  simple  injury, 
without  considering,  or  being  called  on  to  consider,  whether  it  was 
likely  to  have  provoked  a  breach  of  the  peace  or  not.  But  there 
is  nevertheless  a  strong  disinclination  to  punish  libel  as  a  criminal 
offence.  Grand  juries  are  reluctant,  except  in  cases  of  great 
gravity  and  in  which  manifest  and  tangible  injury  has  resulted,  to 
find  bills  for  libel.  Libellers  whom  it  is  considered  worth  while  to 
prosecute  are  often,  in  fact  in  most  cases,  persons  with  greater  or 
less  claims  to  social  or  political  consideration,  and  the  public  is 
therefore  somewhat  shocked  if  they  are  sent  to  jail ;  and  juries  do 
not  like  to  send  them  to  jail.  The  punishment  seems  too  great 
for  the  crime.  In  England,  during  the  past  year,  one  of  the  new 
class  of  newspapers  called  ^^  society  journals,"  which  make  a 
specialty  of  collecting  social  tittle-tattle  and  scandal,  went  so  far 
as  to  make  direct  and  very  revolting  attacks  on  two  women  of 
considerable  prominence  in  the  fashionable  world,  and  the  editor, 
who  was  an  obscure  adventurer,  was  promptly  prosecuted  and 
sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  with  hard  labor.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  proceeding  caused  forthwith  a  large  crop  of  criminal 
prosecutions  for  libels  of  a  comparatively  trifling  character.  The 
consequence  was  a  proposal  —  though  I  do  not  'know  whether  any 
action  has  as  yet  been  taken  in  the  matter,  or  not  —  to  make  the 
approval  on  the  part  of  the  attorney-general  necessary  to  the 
institution  of  criminal  proceedings  for  libel.  Here,  where  such 
proceedings  are  always  in  the  hands  of  public  prosecutors,  and 
where  grand  juries  take  on  themselves  more  responsibility  in  the 
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matter  of  fincJiog  bills,  this  danger  of  aboae  of  criminal  prosecution 
iH  Dot  liki^ly  to  nrise.  In  fket,  the  tendency  ia  In  the  other  direc- 
tion. It  may  he  said,  indeed,  tbat  criminal  treatment  of  libel  is 
unsuited  to  our  manners.  Criminal  proceedings  must,  in  every 
ooontry  in  wbich  the  jury  trial  exiata,  owe  their  efficacy  largely  to 
popular  sympathy  with  the  victims  of  a  wrong.  Now  tlie  great 
difficulty  in  punisliing  assaults  on  reputation  in  all  Anglo-Saxon 
countries,  and  more  especially  in  this,  is  that  sympathy  with  llic 
Tictims  of  this  partlcutsr  wrong  is  very  deficient.  One  woald  not 
infer  this  fhim  the  Amount  of  denunciation  of  slander,  and  the 
amonat  of  lamentation  over  the  license  of  the  press  one  hears  in 
every  direction,  and  most  people  will,  donbtless,  at  first  bluah,  be 
inclined  to  deny  it.  Bat  ■  little  close  observation  of  some  of  the 
phenomena  of  libelling  will  pat  it  beyond  qnestion.  When  a  man 
in  good  standing  —  and  he  is  the  only  one  who  feels  diaposed  to 
panish  libel — finds  his  character  assailed  in  a  newspaper,  bis  pain 
and  mortification,  nnlesa  he  has  been  long  before  the  public  and 
.  has  been  hardened  by  it,  are  apt  to  be  intense.  He  often  suffers 
more,  in  many  cases  vastly  more,  than  if  he  bad  been  robbed  of 
property.  He  (kncies  that  everybody  who  knowe  him  has  read  the 
libel,  and  has  been  deeply  impressed  by  it.  As  be  walks  down  the 
atreet'fae  thinks  tbat  every  eye  is  turned  on  him  as  the  person  who 
has  been  shown  np  by  the  Ai^ua  or  the  Cerberus.  He  hates  to 
have  his  family  see  the  article.  He  winces  terribly  when  he  meetx 
anybody  wbo  refers  to  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  his 
friends  care  little  or  nothing  about  it.  If  the  attack  is  very 
vituperative,  they  are  amnsed  by  it.  Unless  it  is  supported  by 
something  in  the  way  of  documentary  proof,  their  opinion  of  him 
is  not  affected  by  it.  With  the  general  public,  who  do  not  know 
bim,  it  has  simply  bad  the  effect  of  making  the  paper  in  which  it 
appearedaeem  "  spicy."  It  will  very  likely  lower  him  in  their  esti- 
mation in  some  degree,  bat  it  makes  nobody  feel  sorry  for  bim. 
Those  whom  he  consults  as  to  whether  he  ought  to  take  any  notice 
of  it  are  generally  unanimous  in  adviaing  him  not  to  do  so. 

Finally,  let  me  say,  — and  this  is  a  suggestive  fact,  —  some  of 
the  most  prominent  newspapers  in  the  country  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  enormous  commercial  success  by  wholesale  indul- 
gence in  libel;  they  have  found,  in  other  words,  steady  and  per- 
sistent attacks  on  the  reputation  of  individuals  to  be  the  best 
mode  of  gaining  the  ear  of  the  public  and  extending  their  circula- 
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ti<m.  There  ooald  not  be  a  more  striking  illosU^tion  of  the 
feebleness  of  the  snpport  which  the  jadicial  machinery  for  the 
punishment  of  libel  receives  from  pnblio  opinion.  So  that  libel 
may  be  said  to  be  the  one  wrong  to  which  an  individual  is  exposed 
in  civilized  life  in  which  keenness  of  suffering  does  not  count, 
either  in  the  eye  of  the  law  or  of  the  public,  as  an  aggravation  of 
the  offence,  and  does  not  diflfhse  a  vivid  sense  of  common  danger. 
Anglo-Saxon  law,  as  well  as  Anglo-Saxon  politics,  has  never 
taken  much  account  of  sentimental  grievances ;  that  is,  of  injury 
to  the  feelings.  It  cares  for  property  greatly,  and  attacks  on 
property  move  an  Anglo-Saxon  community  to  any  needful  extreme 
of  severity  in  repression.  It  feels  the  deepest  sympathy  with  the 
man  who  loses  it,  but  it  is  unwilling  to  concern  itself  much  about 
any  man's  mentaF  suffering,  unless  he  can  show  that  he  is  out  of 
pocket  by  it.  It  requires  that  if  he  is  hurt,  even  in  the  deepest 
recesses  of  his  nature,  he  shall  appraise  his  loss  in  dollars  and 
cents  before  the  law  will  bestir  itself  in  his  behalf.  This  appears 
very  markedly  in  the  other  remedy*  for  libel,  the  civil  action.  If 
a  libel  attacks  a  man  in  his  professional  or  official  capacity,  the 
law  presumes  that  he  suffers  pecuniary  damage  fVom  it.^If  it 
accuses  a  doctor  of  want  of  skill,  the  law  assumes  that  he  will 
lose  patients  by  it.  If  it  imputes  ignorance  to  a  lawyer,  the  law 
assumes  that  he  will  lose  clients  by  it.  If  it  impeaches  the  integrity 
or  capacity  of  a  public  officer,  the  law  assumes  that  he  will  suffer 
in  his  authority  or  influence,  or  in  his  chance  of  reelection  or 
reappointment  or  promotion,  and  accordingly  awards  him  pecu- 
niary compensation,  the  amount  of  which  it  leaves  the  Jury  to 
fix ;  though,  for  the  reason  I  have  already  given,  public  officers^ 
very  seldom  seek  redress  in  this  way. 

Supposing,  however,  that  the  libel  does  not  touch  you  at  all  in 
any  professional  capacity,  or  injure  you  in  your  business,  but 
simply  assails  your  character  as  a  man  or  woman,  and  yet  does 
not  charge  you  with  an  indictable  offence,  —  that  is,  if  it  simply 
goes  to  make  you  ridiculous  or  odious,  or  make  you  ^^  the  town 
talk,''  in  a  way  which  is  not  likely  to  have  any  direct  effect  on 
your  success  in  your  calling,  or  on  your  authority  or  efficiency  in 
some  public  station,  —  the  law  calls  on  you  for  proof  of  what  is 
called  *^  special  damage."  It  asks  you  how  much,  if  anything, 
you  have  lost  in  consequence  of  the  libel,  and  holds  that  if  you 
cannot  show  that  you  have  suffered  any  pecuniary  loss,  or  the 
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fieqaivalent  of  pecuniary  loss,  through  the  libel,  you  are  entitled  to 
^no  compeusatioD,  ami  the  libeller  deserves  do  peaalty.  The  \%w 
reports  and  the  test-books  on  slander  and  libel  are  full  of  the 
strongest  assei'tions  of  the  doctrine  that  the  law  protects  property, 
not  reputation.  "  Special  damage,"  says  one  of  the  authorities 
(Townshend  on  Slander  and  Libel,  S  liiS),  "consi^its  In  the  loss 
of  marriage,  losa  of  consortium  of  husband  and  wife,  loss  of 
emoluments,  profits,  customers,  employment,  or  gratuitous  hospi- 
tality, or  being  eubject«d  to  any  other  inconvenience  or  annoyance 
occasioning  or  involving  an  autnal  or  constructive  pecuniary  loss." 
"All  tbe  cased,"  said  the  judges  in  an  action  brought  by  a  woman, 
"proceed  on  the  assumption  that  the  plaintiif  has  sustained  some 
pecuniary  loss  in  consequence  of  the  slander.  It  is  not  suffioient 
that  she  has  fallen  into  disgrace,  contempt,  and  infiimy,  and  lost 
lier  credit,  reputation,  and  peace  of  mind,  or  the  society  or  good 
opintoa  of  lier  neigliborfi  [as  a  coaee<juetice  of  the  slauderj,  uuless 
she  has  besD  iitjun^  in  her  estate  or  property."  {Woodbury  v. 
Thompson,  3  N.  H.  194.) 

It  has  been  held,  too,  that  where  a  wonao  was  shunned  by  her 
neighbors,  sod  turned  out  of  s  moral  reform  society,  she  had  no 
remedy,  because  she  could  show  no  "  special  dami^."  It  has 
■  been  held  in  another  case,  where  a  woman  fell  sick  under  a  libel, 
that "  as  tJie  law  gives  no  remedy  for  outraged  feelings  or  senti- 
ments, a  sickness  induced  by  mental  distress  in  consequence  of 
the  language  published,  followed  by  inability  to  transact  business, 
or  expense  for  medical  attendance,  does  not  constitute  special 
damage,"  and  that  for  such  a  libel  no  action  would  lie.  (Ter- 
williger  v.  Wands,  17  N.  Y.  54.)  I  have  said  already  that  editors 
are  in  popular  estimation  the  great  libellers  of  the  day.  There 
Is  probably  no  class  of  tbe  community  so  much  libelled, — of  course 
by  brother  editors,  —  but  they  seldom  or  never  sue  for  it.  Indeed, 
an  editor  would  have  very  little  chance  before  a  jury,  in  an  action 
against  a  newspaper,  so  deeply  rooted  is  the  popular  belief  that 
his  proper  remedy  is  to  libel  back.  There  is  one  cose  on  record, 
however,  in  which  an  editor  did  try  to  get  damages  for  having  bis 
paper  called  a  "  low,  ignorant,  and  scurrilous  journal."  This 
language,  one  would  think,  must  surely  be  actionable,  as  touching 
his  professional  standing,  yet  the  court  ruled  otherwise.  But  it 
held  also  that  to  say  that  the  circulation  of  his  paper  was  small 
was  actionable.    So  it  seems  to  be  law  that  you  do  not  harm  an 
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editor  by  sayiDg  that  he  pnblishes  a  paper  not  worth  reading,  and 
which  ought  not  to  be  read ;  but  that  if  you  say  that  very  few 
people  read  it  you  have  to  pay  something  by  way  of  compensation. 
(Heriot  v.  Stuart,  1  Esp.  Cas.  457.)  As  if  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  the  law  also  holds  that  the  mere  apprehension  of 
special  damage  shall  not  entitle  you  to  redress.  It  is  not  enough 
that  the  libel  makes  you  fear  that  it  may  cause  you  damage,  or  that 
disinterested  persons,  like  a  jury,  may  consider  your  fear  well 
founded.  The  damage  must  have  actually  occurred  as  the  direct 
and  provable  consequence  of  the  defamatory  language  of  the  IibeL 
It  is  to  be  said  for  this  special-damage  rule  that  it  prevents  the 
bringing  of  suits  for  trifling  causes,  and  in  the  days  before  libel, 
when  people  sometimes  brought  each  other  into  court  for  mere 
street  abuse.  It  may  have  been  very  useful  in  saving  the  time  of 
judges  and  juries  ft'om  being  wasted  on  trumpery  quarrels.  But 
the  invention  of  the  daily  newspaper  has  introduced  an  aggrava- 
tion of  libel,  or  rather  a  new  form  of  libel,  for  which  the  special- 
damage  rule  bars  all  remedy;  I  mean  the  aggravation  which 
results  fh)m  repetition.  There  are  a  thousand  taunts.  Jeers,  impu- 
tations, insinuations,  and  epithets  which,  if  only  flung  out  against 
a  man  once  in  the  columns  of  the  newspapers,  will  cause  him,  if  a 
man  of  sense,  little  concern,  and  will  attract  but  little  notice,  but 
which,  if  repeated  day  after  day,  or  even  very  frequently,  will 
occasion  him  and  his  family  the  acutest  suffering,  and  end  by 
making  him  a  conspicuous  object  of  public  ridicule  or  odium. 
Almost  every  reader  must  have  known  of  such  cases.  I  knew  of 
one,  a  few  years  ago,  in  which  a  citizen  of  high  character  and 
standing  was  tortured  in  this  way  for  weeks,  and  had  finally  to  beg 
for  mercy  fVom  the  editor  through  the  intervention  of  a  common 
friend.  The  thing  said  of  him  was  too  trifling  for  notice,  had  it 
been  said  once,  but  when  reproduced  every  second  or  third  day  it 
became  persecution  of  the  most  intolerable  kind  ;  and  yet,  as  the 
law  now  stands,  it  would  not  have  supported  a  civil  suit  for 
damages,  and  would  have  seemed  absurd  if  made  the  basis  of  an 
indictment.  It  would  be  easy  to  illustrate  much  more  fully  Ibis 
branch  of  the  power  over  individual  comfort  possessed  by  the  press, 
and  which  it  can  and  does  exercise  without  bringing  itself  within 
the  operation  of  the  law  of  libel ;  but  every  reader  of  the  news- 
papers can  do  it  for  himself.  In  fact,  we  see  \svery  week,  cases  in 
which  private  individuals  are  injured  in  their  reputation, — ta 
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recur  to  the  legal  defiiiitioas  of  libel  which  I  Lave  already  quoted, 
r  lowered  in  the  eBteem  and  opinion  of  the  world,  or  made 
lilous  by  qiiickl}'  repeated  aud  widely  circulated  charges,  or 
lets,  or  impiitationa.  of  wliich  tbe  law,  as  it  now  stands,  will 
no  notice,  and  which  indict  no  appreciable  material  damagea. 
tjcotland,  and  I  believe  in  every  country  whose  jurisprudence 
.=  based  on  the  civil  law,  the  special-damage  rule  does  not  exist. 
There,  to  borrow  Lord  Karnes's  words,  "  scandal,  or  any  imputation 
OD  a  man's  good  name,  may  be  prosecuted  even  when  the  scandal 
is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  cannot  be  the  occasion  of  any  pecuniary 
loss.  It  is  eufllcicnt  to  say,  '  I  am  hurt  in  my  character. ' " 
Another  authority  says,  that  whatever  causes  "uneasiness  of 
mind"  is  actionable  in  Scotland,  and  I  think  Ihis  is  the  rule  all 
over  the  Continent ;  but  on  tLe  Continent  liliel  is  almost  exchi- 
Bively  dealt  with  as  a  public  wroog,  like  an  assault.  On  the  Conti- 
nent, the  legal  immnnity  believed  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  newspapera 
in  this  country  excites  anrprise  so  great  that  a  distinguished  French 
poblicist"  bas  described  the  American  press  as  "  despotism  tem- 
pered by  assassination ; "  his  belief  being  that  the  only  real  remedy 
against  libel  enjoyed  by  the  American  citizen  lies  in  the  murder  of 
editors.  He  relates,  in  illuetration  of  this,  that  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  American  newspaper  offices  to  have  a  memorial  marble 
plate  over  the  door,  inscribed  nlth  the  names  of  the  editors  who 
have  falleu  in  fight  under  the  weapons  of  persons  whom  they  have 
slandered,  together  with  the  date  of  each  tragedy.  The  state  of 
things  in  France  is  not  much  better  than  he  imagines  it  to  be  here ; 
that  is,  the  sword  is  still  relied  on  there  as  the  main  defence,  not 
only  aguinst  attacks  on  character,  but  against  peraisLent  ridicule, 
or  personal  depreciation.  That  it  is  very  effective  in  Iceeping 
down  a  mode  of  attack  to  which  our  newspapers  resort  much  there 
is  no  question.  A  newspaper  in  France  rarely  ventures  pertina- 
ciously to  plague  or  tease  a  man.  Nevertheless,  the  law  does  afford 
powerful  protection  to  those  who  are  not  disposed  for  single  com- 
bat, and  it  contains  some  provisions  which  have  a  certain  value  for 
us  in  the  way  of  suggestion.  As  a  general  rule.  Continental 
European  legislation  concerning  the  press  is  not  of  much  value  to 
Americans  or  Englishmen,  by  way  either  of  suggestion  or  com- 
parison, for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  all  based  on,  or  has  grown 
out  of,  the  theory  that  tbe  press  is  a  necessary  evil,  and  in  practice 
•  Hauiics  Block. 
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has  to  be  treated  as  a  nuisaoce,  which  mnst  be  mitigated,  but  cao- 
not  be  wholly  abated.  The  American  and  English  legal  view  of 
the  press,  on  the  contrary,  is  now  based  on,  if  it  has  not  grown 
ont  of,  the  theory  that  the  press  is  performing  a  useful  public 
function,  in  which,  however,  it  is  apt  to  commit  excesses  and  make 
slips,  which  have  to  be  treated  with  a  certain  indulgence.  But 
there  is  one  feature  of  Continental  jurisprudence  wbich  does  sup- 
ply matter  for  serious  reflection,  if  it  does  not  suggest  a  possible 
reform  in  our  own  law  of  libel.  In  our  legal  and  political  develop- 
ment, —  if  we  may  treat  them  as  two  different  things,  —  we  have 
displayed  a  constantly  increasing  respect  for  the  person ;  that  is^ 
for  the  human  body.  We  forbid,  or  try  to  avoid,  even  in  inflicting 
punishment,  everything  which  may  bring  shame  or  dishonor  to  it. 
When  punishment  is  corporal,  as  most  punishment  has  to  be,  we 
make  it  as  little  corporal  —  if  we  may  use  the  expression  —  as 
possible. 

There  is  probably  no  country  in  the  world  in  wbich  so  much 
tenderness  is  shown  towards  physical  peculiarities  as  in  this ;  in 
which,  in  short,  the  person  is  so  sacred.  But  it  must  also  be  said 
that  respect  has  not  increased  for  all  that  portion  of  the  person- 
ality which  is  not  physical  or  tangible,  the  tastes,  habits,  preju- 
dices, sensitiveness,  manners,  relations  with  friends  and  family, 
and  the  like,  about  which  the  civilized  man  ordinarily  dislikes  to 
talk  to  strangers  or  have  strangers  talk,  which  are  roughly  de- 
scribed by  the  term  ^^  private  life,"  and  wbich,  to  every  roan  who 
is  worth  much,  make  up  by  far  the  better  part  of  his  whole  life. 
Nay,  there  are  many  reasons  for  thinking  that  it  has  within  the 
last  half  century  greatly  diminished,  and  that  the  press  is  now  in 
a  fair  way  to  make  it  a  thing  of  which  the  coming  generation  will 
know  but  little.  On  this  point  something  is  undoubtedly  to  be  learned 
from  French  jurisprudence,  which  puts  it  in  every  man's  power  to 
prevent  utterly  those  explorations  of  his  private  life  which  have 
lately  become  the  fashion  with  a  certain  portion  of  our  press,  and 
which,  especially  in  cases  of  bereavement  or  misfortune,  give  so  much 
pain, — often  as  exquisite  pain  as  mortals  know.  The  French  law 
forbids  in  any  periodical  the  publication  of  anything  relating  to  a 
man's  private  life  which  is  not  actually  before  the  courts  in  a  crim- 
inal proceeding ;  but  the  law  is  set  in  motion  only  at  the  instance 
of  the  person  interested,  and  no  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  statement 
made  is  permitted,  or  any  discussion  of  the  facts.    Ail  the  com- 
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plainant  bos  to  ebow  is  that  tb?  newspaper  spoke  of  matters  in  his 
private  life.  This  has  been  so  strictly  construed  by  the  courts 
that  an  editor  was  found  guilty  for  announcing  the  names  of  cer- 
tain persons  who  had  gone  on  a.  religious  pilgrimage.  The  penalty 
is  a  fine,  and  also  damages  to  the  party  aggrieved,  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court. 

We  have  got  so  far  away,  in  our  newspaper  ethics,  from  the 
point  of  view  on  which  this  legislation  rests  that  there  are  but 
few  newspapers  which  do  not,  on  the  slightest  pretext,  publish 
ererythiog  that  they  can  learn  of  all  that  pcHtion  of  a  man'a  apbere 
to  which  he  least  likes  to  admit  the  world  outside ;  and  the  prac- 
tice grows.   '  It  ministers  to  a  popnlar  taste  which  is  as  old  aa  ciril 
society.     There  never  was  a  time  when  people  did  not  enjoy  hear- 
I  log  aboDt  their  neighbor  the  things  which  they  linew  he  would  not 
\  like  to  tell  them.  /Bat  as  long  as  oar  law  has  a  policy,  as  long  as 
1  legislation  aims  to  favor  particular  manners  or  customs  from  a 
Jrc^ard  to  the  genial  good,  we  mast  admit  that  nothing  is  better 
'worthy  of  legal  protection  than  private  life,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  rigfat  of  every  man  to  keep  his  affairs  to  himself,  and  to  decide 
for  himself  (o  what  extent  they  shall  be  the  subject  of  pnblio  obeer- 
TBtlon  and  discussion./ 

There  is  another  and  probably  removable  defect  in  the  existing 
legal  remedy  for  libel,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  serious  of  any, 
and  that  is  the  slowness  of  the  procedure.  It  may  be  said,  in  fact, 
that  for  libel  no  remedy  is  of  any  value  at  nil  which  is  not  prompt. 
The  law's  delays  are  of  course  always  partially  destructive  Of  the 
redress  which  the  law  oSers  for  any  kind  of  injury.  But  in  the 
case  of  libel  it  may  be  said,  in  the  larger  number  of  cases,  to  be 
wholly  destructive.  This  is  certainly  true  of  all  those  cases  in 
which  special  damage  cannot  be  shown.  The  injury  of  libel  lies  in 
the  publicity.  It  is  the  publicity  which  causes  all  the  pain.  If  a 
person  libelled  can  bring  ihe  case  speedily  before  the  court,  while 
the  matter  is  fresh  in  the  public  mind,  the  pain  of  the  publication 
and  the  pain  of  the  trial  are  merged  ;  that  is  lo  say,  the  suffering 
of  having  to  go  over  the  subject  in  a  trial  in  court,  and  thus  make 
it  still  more  public,  will  be  no  aggravation,  or  a  comparatively 
slight  aggravation,  of  the  original  suffering  caused  by  the  libel 
itself.  The  libel  and  the  remedy,  then,  form  one  and  the  same 
transaction.  Moreover,  a  prompt  trial,  and  a  prompt  trial  only, 
makes  the  remedy  complete  as  regards  the  viudicalion  of  character. 
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The  public  which  reads  the  attack  keeps  it  distinctly  in  its  mind 
only  a  short  time,  and  is  disposed  to  watch  its  conseqnences  only 
a  short  time.  In  a  month,  even,  it  will  have  ceased  to  remember 
much  about  it;  but,  unfortunately,  it  does  remember  aamething 
about  it.  It  retains  a  vague  impression  that  something  unfavor- 
able was  said  of  8o-and-^k>,  and  that  it  never  saw  any  answer  fh>m 
So-and-So.  It  goes  about  its  business  with  a  dim,  hazy  conviction 
that  there  is  something  wrong  about  8o-and-So.  In  other  words, 
his  reputation  is  slightly  damaged,  and  remains  damaged  with 
thousands  who  know  little  about  him  beyond  his  name  and  calling. 
Supposing  that  So-and-So  has  done  the  only  thing  in  his  power  to 
set  himself  right,  by  bringing  an  action  against  the  libeller,  and,  as 
is  usual,  the  case  cannot  be  tried  for  many  months,  he  is  met  with 
two  cruel  advantages.  One  is,  that  the  public  interest  in  him  and 
his  troubles  having  died  out,  the  trial  excites  little  attention,  and 
the  report  of  it  does  not  catch  the  notice  of  one-tenth  of  those  who 
read  the  libel.  The  other  is,  that  in  seeking  his  remedy,  after  this 
long  interval,  he  actually  renews  his  wrong.  He  finds  himself  very 
much  in  the  position  of  a  man  who,  having  brought  an  action  for 
assault  and  battery,  is  compelled  to  submit  to  another  assault  and 
battery  of  the  same  nature  before  his  case  can  go  to  the  jury.  He 
has  to  expose  himself  once  more  to  that  publicity  in  which  the  sting 
of  the  original  libel  lay,  and  may  find  it  aggravated  by  additional 
ransacking  of  his  affairs  at  the  hands  of  the  defendant's  counsel. 
Thousands  are  deterred  from  ever  seeking  legal  redress  for  attacks 
on  character  by  this  slowness  of  justice.  A  man  can  wait  patiently 
for  the  recovery  of  property.  It  is  hard  to  wait ;  if  he  wins  his 
case,  however,  his  remedy  is  as  nearly  complete  as  human  Justice 
can  make  it.  But  if  he  has  to  wait  long  for  the  legal  rehabilita- 
tion of  his  character,  the  remedy  assumes,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
nature  of  an  aggravation  of  his  injury.  It  has  been  suggested,  as  a 
mode  of  meeting  this  defect  in  the  law,  that  libel  cases  should  have 
precedence  of  ail  others  on  the  court  calendars.  That  this  would 
in  some  degree  meet  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  everybody  who 
has  had  any  experience  of  legal  proceedings  knows  that  some  of 
the  longest  and  worst  of  the  law's  delays  occur  before  a  case  gets 
on  the  calendar  at  all.  How  these  might  be  prevented,  or  whether 
they  could  be  prevented,  especially  in  cases  in  which  the  defendant 
undertakes  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  allegations  complained  of,  is 
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something  which  could  be  discassed  adequately  by  a  profes«ioDi 
man  only,  and  on  this  point  I  ahall  not  attempt  to  dffell. 

They  have  in  England  a  process  for  punishing  libel,  which  is 
what  may  be  called  the  "  swell "  mwle  o(  doing  it,  and  the  one 
usually  resorted  to  by  persons  who  think  they  would  be  demeaned 
by  going  into  a  police  court  in  queet  of  an  indiclment,  or  by  bring- 
ing a  civil  action  for  damages,  supposing  the  language  complained 
of  to  be  actionable.  It  consiats  in  applying  to  the  court  of  Queen's 
Bench  for  what  is  called  a  criminal  information.  This  has  to  be 
done  on  affidavits,  and  into  the  afUdavits  the  complainant  can  put 
what  be  pleases;  in  fact,  his  complete  answer  to  the  libel.  The 
defendant  either  resists  the  application,  or  withdraws  his  libel,  by 
afUdavit  also.  In  this  way  the  whole  cose  gels  before  the  court  and 
the  public  at  once,  as  far  as  It  can  be  produced  without  hearing 
testimony,  and  while  the  matter  is  fresh  in  ihe  public  mind.  This 
has  undoubted  advantages  in  the  matter  of  speed,  such  as  are  not 
afforded  by  any  other  process  either  in  this  country  or  that. 

It  is  open  to  any  one  to  say  thai  he  thinks  the  present  procedure 
is  good  enough,  and  that  the  evils  of  libel  are  not  great  enough  to 
call  for  any  change.  With  those  who  are  of  this  way  of  thinking 
I  do  not  argue.  I  am  addressing  those  who  think  that  the  private 
character  and  individual  peace  of  mind  are  things  for  which  a 
civiliKed  community  is  bound  to  provide,  if  need  be.  by  eitraordi- 
nary  precautions,  and  that  no  adequate  oilaptation  uf  the  law  to 
the  greatly  increased  power  over  private  character  and  individual 
peace  of  mind,  which  has  been  lodged  in  the  hands  of  newspaper 
editors  and  proprietors,  by  the  growth  of  newspaper  cii'culation, 
has  as  yet  been  made  amongst  us.  Though  such  adequate  adapta- 
tion may  be  very  difficult,  or  indeed  impossible,  yet  something  in 
that  direction  \»  possible,  and  deserves  far  more  attention,  both 
from  lawyers  and  legislators,  and  from  editors,  than  it  has  yet 
received.  The  press  has  no  longer  ooything  to  fear  from  legal 
restriction  of  any  kind,  as  regards  its  iiiUuence  or  material  pros- 
perity; while  the  community  has  a  good  deal  to  fear  from  what 
may  be  called  excessive  publicity,  or  rather  from  the  loss  by  i 
viduals  of  the  right  of  privacy. 

But  it  would  be  unfair  to  close  without  venturing  to  assert 
the  power  over  the  individual  peace  of  mind  and  private  charact 
lodged  now  in  the  bands  of  editors,  is  not  on  the  whole  abused  to 
anything  like  the  extent  to  which  it  might  be  abused,  considering 
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how  little  the  law  does  to  preyent  its  abase,  and  how  maoh  the 
public  cariosity,  in  its  lowest  form,  tends  to  stimulate  its  abase. 
On  the  contrary,  I  think  no  class  of  the  oommanity  makes  so 
remarkable  a  display  of  sacoessfbl  resistance  to  temptation  as  the 
editors  of  the  daily  papers,  considering  how  much  they  held  in 
their  hands  and  dispense  of  what  their  fellowmen  both  ardently 
desire  and  greatly  fear,  and  considering  the  lack  of  sympathy,  of 
which  I  have  already  spoken,  which  is  asaally  felt  by  his  friends 
or  neighbors  for  the  victim  of  newspaper  attacks  or  explorations. 
I  may  add,  that  deliberate  assaults  on  character,  which  have  little 
or  no  foundation,  and  for  which  all  redress  in  the  shi^  of  edi- 
torial correction  is  refhsed,  are  rare.  No  accurate  estimate  of  them 
can  be  formed  from  the  number  of  libel  suits  brought,  because  a 
very  large  number  of  these  suits  are  brought  by  persons  who  have 
not  the  least  intention  of  pushing  them  to  trial ;  and  this,  not 
because  they  shrink  from  publicity,  but  because  they  know  that 
Judicial  inquiry  would  leave  them  worse  off  than  ever.  The  com- 
mencement of  the  suit  is  intended  to  produce  the  impression  that 
there  exists  a  complete  answer  to  the  charge,  which  tiie  indignant 
plaintiff  will  lay  before  the  public  at  the  proper  time,  but  he  really 
does  not  anticipate  that  this  proper  time  will  ever  arrive. 
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PAPERS  OF  THE  SOCIAL  ECONOMY  DEPABTMENT. 

I.    A880CIATBD  CHABITIE8. 

[At  a  meetiDg  of  the  Social  Economy  Department  of  the  Ameri- 
can Social  Science  Association,  held  in  Boston,  March  20th,  it  was 
voted,  that  B.  T.  Paine,  Jr.,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  Miss  Anna  Hallo- 
well,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Rev.  Oscar  C.  McCnlloch,  of  Indianap- 
olis, be  appointal  a  committee  to  prepare  one  or  more  papers  on 
the  subject  of  ^^Assodated  Ch&rities,"  with  power  to  fill  vacancies 
and  to  increase  their  number.  Subsequently  the  committee  added 
to  their  number,  Rev.  D.  O.  Kellogg,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Rev.  S. 
H.  Gurteep,  of  Buffalo.  For  the  better  presentation  of  the  sub- 
ject as  a  whole,  it  was  divided  up  among  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee.   The  Papers  will  therefore  be  presented  in  this  form : 

A.    THE  OBJECTS,  PRINCIPLES  AND  ADVANTAGES  OF  AS- 
SOCIATION IN  CHARITIES. 

BT  KEY,  D.  O.  KSLLOOO. 

B.    GENERAL  AND  SPECIAL  METHODS  OF  OPERATION. 

BT  BEY.  08CAB  G.  MCCULLOCH. 

C.    THE  NEED  AND  WORK  OF  VISITORS. 

BT  B.   T.   PADTB,   JB.,   ESQ. 

D.  THE  CARE  AND  SAVING  OF  CHILDREN. 

BT   MISS   ANNA   HALLOWELL. 

It  is  with  regret  that  the  committee  found  it  could  not  have  the 
advantage  of  the  large  knowledge  of  principle  and  method  which 
the  Rev.  S.  H.  Gurteen  could  give.  His  absence  in  England  pre- 
vented his  tracing  the  results  of  the  work  so  far  as  they  can  be 
given.] 


A.    THE  PRINCIPLE  AND  ADVANTAGE  OF  ASSOCIATION   IN 

CHARITIES. 

BT   BEY.    D.    O.    KELLOOO,    OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

(Read  Friday,  September  10.) 

The  industrial  resources  of  society  are  called  into  use  by  neces- 
sity. Men's  physical  wants  are  imperative,  and  must  be  supplied. 
To  do  this  requires  the  exercise  of  man's  productive  powers,  and 
these  powers  submit  themselves  rapidly  to  great  economical  laws 
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which  constitute  the  science  of  wealth.  One  of  the  earliest  of 
economical  forces  affecting  production  or  human  industry,  is  that 
of  association.  Barter,  the  primitive  form  of  trade,  is  a  form  of  it. 
It  works,  at  once,  a  subdivision  of  labor,  the  parties  to  the  trans- 
action exchanging  what  each  can  most  easily  acquire,  and  finding 
a  profit  in  it.  From  so  simple  a  beginning,  the  industrial  world 
has  grown  into  a  marvellously  complex  organization,  of  which  the 
rapid  expansion  predicts  the  day  when  the  entire  globe  will  be  but 
one  gigantic  factory.  The  farmer  of  Minnesota  sows  his  grain  in 
codperation  with  the  factory  hands  of  Lowell,  who  spin  and  weave 
his  clothing,  and  with  the  meat-packer  of  Cincinnati  or  Chicago, 
who  feeds  him.  He  markets  his  grain  with  the  help  of  the  miller ; 
the  merchant  makes  his  exchanges  for  him,  the  transporter  places 
his  produce  where  it  is  needed,  the  banker  draws  against  it  in  set- 
tlement, and  the  process  ends,  perhaps,  in  the  tea  brought  fix)m 
China  to  his  table.  At  each  stage  of  the  series  of  transactions,  a 
number  of  distinct  interests  are  focussed,  the  influence  of  which  is 
felt  over  continents  and  hemispheres.  And  the  more  the  inventive 
genius  of  man  has  achieved,  the  more  it  has  o.^anized,  and  ex- 
tended this  industrial  association.  By  means  of  subdivided  duty, 
of  multiplied  exchanges,  of  vast  areas  and  diverse  peoples  brought 
into  a  common  system,  the  energies  of  man  are  saved  from  waste, 
wealth  is  increased,  and  the  foundations  are  laid  for  a  higher  intel- 
lectual and  social  life.  Under  such  industrial  conditions,  the 
science  of  political  economy  becomes  possible. 

But  the  weal  of  society  embraces  vastly  more  than  so-called 
wealth.  Man  has  in  his  nature  other  resources  to  expend  in  the 
building  of  higher  social  conditions,  than  his  powers  of  industrial 
production,  although  the  two  domains  are  closely  related.  Indus- 
trial faculties  are  to  the  moral  qualities,  as  the  barometer  to  the 
atmosphere,  marking  in  its  changes  the  varying  conditions  of  the 
air.  We  are  ever  finding  out,  more  and  more,  that  there  are 
'^  moral  risks  **  in  all  forms  of  business,  that  integrity  and  under- 
standing and  faithfulness  have  a  commercial  value,  that  no  system 
of  political  economy  is  adequate  which  ignores  ethics  and  educa- 
tion. 

While  the  employment  of  the  productive  energies  of  society  is 
largely  controlled  by  the  necessities  arising  from  appetites  and 
ambitions,  the  development  and  application  of  its  moral  resources 
are  regarded  as  a  matter  of  charity.    When  a  man  ceases  to  be  a 
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machine  whose  out-put  is  merchantable,  and  ia  esteemed  worthy  o 
education  and  personal  improvement  for  his  own  salte,  then  he  U 
an  object  of  solicitude  to  the  humane  spirit,  rather  than  of  calcula- 
tion to  the  economical  mind.  Of  course,  this  distinction  is  only 
approximate  and  general,  for  this  paper  Tec<^nizee  that  there  is  a 
law  of  economy  in  beneficence,  and  one  which  is  of  invaluable 
effect,  having  in  its  keeping  a  new  age  of  humanity.  It  is  sufficient, 
perhaps,  to  say  that  by  common  consent,  the  welfare  of  men  out- 
side of  their  industrial  hfe,  is  regarded  as  a  question  of  charity. 
But  of  recent  years  there  has  arisen  in  many  minds  a  new  conoep* 
tion  of  charity.  In  ita  lowest  degradation,  the  term  meant  a  elM 
of  aclions  done  without  remuneration,  for  the  relief  of  suffering  d 
depression.  A  better  sense  of  the  term  is  a  sentiment  of  kinduea 
or  benevolence.  The  higher  conception  of  it  is  a  taw  of  love, 
a  class  of  external  deeds,  the  value  of  it  lay  in  the  doing  of  themjJ 
without  much  regard  to  their  motive  or  effects.  The  actor  mighn 
perform  the  charitable  works  for  bis  own  moral  cultivation,  for  b 
own  reputation,  or  as  deeds  of  supererogation.  In  so  far  i 
reflex  action  is  the  end  sought,  tbey  are  in  violation  of  that  chart! 
which  "  aceketh  not  her  own."  Genuine  charity  must  c 
well  what  is  the  effect  of  her  actions,  and  that  not  upon  t 
mover  of  them,  but  upon  the  objects  of  them. 

Charity  as  a  sentiment  relegates  the  deeds  thereof  to  individual 
impulse,  if  not  caprice.  It  tends  to  isolated  work,  and  recognizes 
no  law  of  self-restraint  for  the  actor.  But,  if  charity  is  a  law  of 
love,  then  it  gives  rise  to  a  sysl«m.  For  law  is  the  formula  o 
science ;  at  least,  it  is  such  in  sociology,  if  it  be  not  on  the  statute 
book.  Law  ia  the  statement  of  an  order  or  a  process,  and  it  1 
discovered  by  the  human  mind  through  experience.  It  presuppow 
observation,  classification,  generalization.  Charity  has  its  lawi 
which  can  only  be  detected  by  a  study  of  past  experience, 
therefore,  a  science,  —  the  science  of  social  therapeutics.  Agai 
as  art  is  the  application  of  science,  it  follows  that  there  can  be  d 
true  art  of  charity  until  its  laws  are  formulated.  Until  this  is  dom 
benevolence  is  not  much  else  but  quackery,  however  amiable  iti 
motive.  Indeed  the  true  impulse  of  love  cannot  rest  until  it  h 
found  its  science ;  for  it  cannot  stop  short  of  effective  methods  a 
sound  principles. 

From  these  premises,  it  will  be  easy  to  see  that  charity  oi^an- 
izatton  is  as  practicable  as  industrial  association ;  that,  aa  there  is 
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an  economy  to  rale  benevolent  endeavor,  it  is  an  economy  higher 
than  that  of  prodaetion ;  for,  while  it  increases  that,  it  also  has 
results  in  the  intelligence,  morality  and  happiness  of  society. 

All  forms  of  religions  thought  recognize  the  duty  of  charity,  but 
no  oracles  have  as  yet  revealed  the  methods  of  its  application.  Its 
laws  we  must  gain,  as  we  do  the  laws  of  all  other  sciences.  They 
must  be  founded  on  the  widest  attainable  observations  conducted 
with  accuracy  and  vigorous  common  sense.  Out  of  a  carefhl  study 
of  an  experience  not  only  in  the  past,  but  spread  over  the  widest 
area,  and  gathered  under  diverse  conditions,  must  come  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  wisest  methods  of  charity.  Now,  no  individual  experi- 
ence is  great  enough  to  enable  one  to  come  at  the  best  results.  He 
who,  in  his  self-sufficiency,  will  work  alone,  deprives  himself  of  all 
the  advantages  of  others'  toil,  and  keep  his  efforts  in  the  plane  of 
petty  and  primary  experiment.  No  man  in  these  days  can  be  a 
proficient  student  or  artist  who  works  alone.  All  scientific  investi- 
gators are,  the  world  over,  a  community.  Each  branch  of  research 
creates  a  school  or  association,  in  which  the  investigations  of  one 
become  the  property  of  i^U.  The  star-gazer  who  despises  the 
labor  of  Kepler,  Newton  and  Herschel  in  the  past,  and  who  ignores 
the  observations  made  at  Washington  and  Greenwich,  who  will 
make  his  own  charts  and  instruments,  will  not  become  an  astrono- 
mer of  any  eminence  or  usefulness.  He  walks  among  uncertainties, 
where  a  firm  path  has  beep  trodden  out  for  him.  His  labor  is 
obsolete,  feeble,  unproductive.  The  analogy  holds  good  in  the 
solution  of  our  grave  social  problems.  Charity,  which  rules  the 
resources  of  mental  and  moral  improvement,  is  not  a  theory,  but  a 
science;  its  art  is  not  a  revelation,  but  an  applied  science;  its 
study  is  inductive ;  its  methods  are  to  be  drawn  fh>m  experience. 

There  may  seem  a  danger  in  thus  placing  benevolent  exertion 
under  law.  In  general  formulas  the.  individual  may  be  in  danger 
of  passing  fh)m  sight,  and  machine-like  processes  may  take  the 
place  of  sympathetic  action.  But  were  this  danger  more  real  than 
it  is,  we  should  have  to  weigh  and  determine  whether  the  greater 
evils  were  on  the  side  of  uninstructed  impulse,  or  of  studious,  sys- 
tematic work.  It  is  not  true  that  the  best  motives  of  the  human 
heart  are  deadened  or  dissipated  because  they  are  taught  how  to 
be  most  skilAil  and  efficient.  On  the  contrary,  nothing  checks 
generous  dispositions  so  much  as  disappointment,  and  the  painful 
discovery  that  their  schemes  to  cure  an  evil  have  only  exacerbated  it. 
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We  have  sixiken  of  social  therapeutics  u  an  iDdactive  scieoce. 
IndQution  is  not  aa  ignoring  of  individnaU  and  particulars,  but  the 
reverse.  Its  value  depends  on  the  Kocarato,  painateking  study  of 
detail,  which  is  essential  to  improved  methods  of  charitable  action. 
The  pliilauthropist  who  keeps  his  own  methods  and  their  reenlta 
out  of  Eight,  nut  only  pats  himself  at  a  disadvantage,  but  be 
abstracts  from  the  general  csnse  the  benefit  of  his  successes.  On 
clear  general  pruieiples  it  may  be  held  to  be  desirable  that  philan- 
throplsts  should  be  a  community.  Instead  of  a  poor  sectarianism 
of  charitable  effort,  where  petty  societies  work  in  the  dark,  igno- 
rant-of  one  another's  methods,  suspicions  of  each  other,  rivals  for 
patronage  and  for  advertising  statistics,  shrinking  ftom  criticism, 
solicitonB  neither  to  apply  right  principles  nor  to  correct  mistakes, 
there  should  be  a.  commanity  of  philanthropists  in  which  the  expe- 
rience of  one  enriches  them  all,  —  where  charity  is  studied  aa  a 
law  of  lore ,  and  that  law  obeyed  as  the  voice  of  God . 

There  is  another  important  line  of  thought  leading  directly  to 
ttie  organization  or  association  of  charities.  Social  evils  are  what- 
ever things  work  against  the  common  welfare  of  men.  Society  is 
■  nnit,  —  a  solidarity,  of  which  individuals  are  a  part.  The  person 
gains  his  highest  development  in  that  unity.  Now,  vice  is  a  dis- 
solvent of  social  trands.  It  incapacitates  a  man  for  living  in  a 
healthftal,  progressive  society,  and  it  is  outlawry.  Also  poverty  is 
weakness.  When  one  cannot  maintain  his  place  in  a  community, 
but  falls  out  of  its  activity  as  inefficient,  or  useless  to  it,  he  is  poor. 
Pauperism  is  unsocial,  too.  The  remedy  is  to  replace  the  fallen 
and  the  incapable  in  sound  social  relations,  and  to  maintain  them 
there  as  honorable,  active  factors  in  common  life.  Such  is  the  end 
proposed  by  the  reformatory  prisons  and  schools  of  tbe  State. 
The  criterion  of  their  success  is  their  capacity  to  restore  their 
inmates  to  society,  as  the  just  and  forcible  expression  goes.  In  this 
problem  there  are  two  elements.  Where  persons  have  become 
incapable  of  self-control,  or  steadiness  of  effort,  or  where  they  are 
hardened  against  moral  influences,  restraint  must  be  invoiced. 
For  both  these  classes,  and  for  the  incompetent  ones,  there  must 
be  education.  Even  where  incompetency  has  arisen  from  bodily 
defect,  ranch  has  been  done  to  overcome  it  by  education,  as  in  the 
cases  of  the  blind  and  deaf,  and  more  rarely  among  persons  of 
feeble  intellect. 

The  kind  of  education  required  is  not  that  of  the  text-book,  nor 
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of  the  industrial  school,  so  much  as  it  is  that  ftimished  by  the 
great  school  of  society.  Defective  classes  are  not  a  social  evil ; 
but  pauperism  is,  and  it  is  a  sign  of  moral  weakness.  The  weak 
and  depressed,  and  all  the  victims  of  unsocial  habits,  need  to  be 
awakened  to  a  proper  love  of  approbation  from  their  fellow  men, 
to  have  their  hearts  kindled  to  a  sympathetic  glow  by  neighborli- 
ness  and  respect ;  to  be  quickened  to  hope  b}*  examples  amdng 
their  associates  of  courage,  versatility  and  self-reliance ;  to  see  a 
world  of  pleasure  and  honor  opened  to  them  in  the  companionship 
of  the  refined  and  the  pure-souled.  To  these  add  suitable  indus- 
trial training ;  but  without  the  other  this  will  be  of  small  avaU. 
The  higher  mental  and  moral  resources  of  society  must  be  brought 
into  action.  Qualities  of  mind  and  heart  are  learned  not  onl}'  by 
imitation,  but  by  contagion.  There  can  be  no  over-estimating  the 
vfilue  of  bringing  men  into  contact  with  noble  natures,  in  whom 
they  find  higher  standards  of  motive  and  character  than  their  own, 
and  3^et  not  impracticable  for  them.  The  educational  power  of 
association  is  of  incalculable  strength.  These  remedial  measures 
require  the  largest  concert  of  action  in  the  community.  The 
moral  resources  of  society  are  fVittered  away  when  not  harmonized 
and  governed  by  enlightened  views.  There  can  be  but  imperfect 
repression  exerted  upon  the  vicious  without  the  concurrence  of 
almost  a  nation.  Unequal  restraints  in  different  districts,  or  in 
the  various  elements  of  society,  onlj'  render  outlaws  migratory. 
That  repression  which  makes  the  trades  of  imposture  and  immor- 
ality unprofitable  and  unatti active,  must  be  general.  If  charitable 
persons  and  institutions  are  to  cease  making  their  aid  a  premium 
on  vice,  the}'  must  act  in  concert. 

During  the  railroad  riots  in  Pittsburg,  in  1877,  there  appeared 
upon  the  scene  strange  faces  gathered  from  all  directions.  Out- 
casts and  vagrants  and  outlaws  came  to  plunder  and  bum,  know- 
ing that  in  the  confusion  of  the  hour  they  could  enjoy  impunity  for 
their  passions  and  their  crimes.  Wherever  there  is  anarchy,  there 
the  lower  natures  of  men  spring  into  violent  activit}'.  The  anarchy 
of  charity  gives  rise  to  disorder  and  encourages  evil.  The  ener- 
gies of  societ}',  dispersed  or  antagonistic,  or  paral3'zed  by  discord, 
rivalry  and  suspicion,  are  of  little  avail.  Mutual  understanding, 
cooperation  and  intelligence,  based  on  wide  experience,  will  set 
the  recuperative  forces  of  the  commonwealth  in  effective  operation, 
and  the  benevolent  dispositions  of  mankind  will  be  increased  in 
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proportion  as  eflectireneM  and  blenii^  wait  npon tbeir  efforts,  and 
the  flisapijointmeiits  of  crnde  experiment  ceue. 

One  rurther  tliuught  remninB.  The  orgsnizBtioa  of  charity  must 
not  be  regarded  as  the  attempt  to  set  on  foot  new  agencies  of  relief 
or  of  education,  but  to  Bjstenutize  the  Inatitutiona  now  existing, 
and  to  promote  conoord  of  endeavor.  It  is  a  reaching  after  a 
more  perfect  benevolent  organization  of  what  already,  is.  The 
higher  movement  most  spring  (Hit  of  what  has  preoedol  it  It 
would  be  unliistorical  and  revolDtionary  to  attemirt  to  displace  old 
agencies  by  nen  mpiMarea.  That  would  be  to  increase  oonfiision, 
to  augment  the  evil  that  a  more  perfect  association  aims  to  core. 
The  n^ed  of  the  hoar  is  a  wider  and  nobler  concord  of  thought 
and  plan  in  dealing  with  the  depressed  and  degraded.  The  day  is 
coming,  doubtless,  when  the  some  wisdom  which  has  giren  this 
generation  ita  wonderfbl  indastrial  complexity  and  development, 
will  preside  over  the  administration  of  charity.  The  current  has 
set  notably  in  that  direction  within  the  poet  few  years,  and  invari- 
ably with  enoonraging  results.  It  seems  as  if  the  tenden<7  must 
oontinue  to  strengthen,  until  all  intelligent  and  earnest  philanthro- 
pists recognize  in  charity  laws,  founded  in  noble  self-denying  love, 
and  in  th^  vocation  of  benevolence,  a  bond  of  concord  and  mutual 
belpfhlness.  Before  their  unity  and  growii^  experience,  evils  that 
•eem  now  appalling,  must  lose  something  of  their  obstinacy  and 
virulence. 
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B.    GENERAL  AND  SPECTAL  BfETHODS  OF  OPERATION  IN  THE 

ASSOCIATION  OF  CHARITIES. 

BT    BBT.    OSCAR   O.   MoCULLOCH,   OF   niDIAHAPOLIS. 

(Bead  FridJtji  September  10.) 

The  objects  songht,  the  guiding  principles,  and  the  advantages 
looked  for,  having  been  detailed,  it  remains  to  consider  the 
methods  by  which  these  principles  may  be  carried  ont  and  the 
results  obtained.  It  can  at  least  be  claimed  for  this  movement 
that  it  is  putting  into  action  certain  suggestions  given  by  Paul,  — 
^'  That  your  love  may  abound  yet  more  and  more,  in  knowledge 
and  in  all  judgment,  that  ye  may  prove  things  that  differ/'  For 
^* knowledge"  read  *^ wisdom,"  and  for  *' judgment"  *^ practical 
sense,"  and  we  have  the  foundations  for  a  wise  administration  laid 
for  us,  in  love,  wisdom,  and  common  sense.  But  Airther  it  is 
claimed,  that  this  is  but  an  attempt  to  do  in  charity  what  is  done 
in  commerce  and  industry,  —  so  to  arrange  its  different  agencies, 
and  s<>  to  codrdinate  its  different  forces  as  to  attain  a  certain  end 
with  the  least  possible  waste  of  energy. 

The  methods  of  reaching  the  objects  aimed  at  must  differ  in 
different  cities  with  the  problems  of  social  life  which  are  peculiar 
to  each  city.  The  methods  are  many,  the  principle  is  one.  This 
principle  is  the  complete  severance  of  charitable  relief  and  other 
charitable  work  of  the  society  from  all  questions  of  creed,  politics 
and  nationality.     The  general  methods  are : — 

1.  The  Cooperation  of  all  Charitable  Agencies. 

2.  A  System  of  District  Offices. 

8.  A  System  of  Registration  to  prevent  Imposture  and  to 
determine  the  Amount  of  Charitable  Aid  given  as  a  whole,  and 
the  Source  whence  received. 

4.  The  thorough  Investigation  of  each  Case,  and  suitable 
Action  thereon,  according  to  its  Merits. 

5.  The  Obtaining  of  Adequate  and  Immediate  Relief  for  the 
Worthy  and  Unfortunate  Poor. 

6.  A  System  of  Visiting  which  shall  substitute  Friendliness  for 
Alms,  and  induce  to  Thrift,  Self-Respect  and  Better  Modes  of 
Life. 

7.  A  carefiil  study  of  the  Causes  of  Poverty  and  Pauperism, 
and  of  the  Best  Methods  of  dealing  with  Destitution  and  Degra- 
dation. 
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I.    GENERAL  METHODS. 

Co(>peratioQ  among  all  charitable  agencies  is  the  first  thing 
to  be  attempted.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  all  charities  will 
co(>perate.  Suspicion,  prejudice,  religious  or  political  bias,  tra- 
ditional customs  and  personal  jealousies  will  long  prevent  a  com- 
plete association.  But  good  work  can  be  done  if  a  few  co(>perate, 
and  the  inherent  truth  in  the  idea,  when  wisely  administered,  will 
prevail.  As  most  cities  distribute  money  to  their  out-door  poor 
and  maintain  others  in  institutions,  it  is  necessary  to  secure 
co(>peration  (1)  of  the  city  overseer,  the  superintendents  of  the 
poorhouses,  the  city  hospital  and  the  free  dispensaries;  (2)  of 
the  mayor,  chief  of  police,  and  heads  of  various  correirtional  and 
reform  institutions ;  (3)  of  the  private  charities,  relief  agencies, 
provident  societies,  orphanages,  homes,  retreats  and  hospitals ;  (4) 
of  the  churches,  and  (5)  of  private  citizens. 

So  many  as  will  associate  themselves  together  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  object,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  principles, 
constitute  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  or  Associated  Chari- 
ties. According  to  the  Constitution  of  the  London  Society,  and 
that  of  others,  the  unit  of  organization  is  the  district  committee, 
a  society  being  the  union  of  a  certain  number  of  these  committees. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  movement  begins  as  above  outlined, 
and  the  creation  of  district  committees  occurs  later.  From  the 
society,  as  thus  organized,  an  executive  committee,  or  council,  is 
chosen,  whose  work  will  be  described  later. 

Two  cautions  must  be  given.  Do  not  expect  every  one  to  see 
at  first  the  advantage  and  value  of  such  association.  It  is  by 
constantly  reiterating  the  objects  and  principles,  by  working  ever 
so  little  territory  thoroughly,  that  the  result  is  effected.  The 
workers  in  this  movement  must  be  those  who  do  not  grow  tired  of 
their  project.  They  must  possess  the  gift  of  continuance.  Again, 
too  much  must  not  be  attempted  at  first.  The  society  must  grow 
from  within.  It  must  educate  its  workers  and  create  its  instru- 
ments. It  must  have  coherence.  The  educated  worker,  when 
once  taken  possession  of  by  the  idea  and  the  method,  can  never 
leave  it.  But  many  who  enter  it  enthusiastically,  running  well  at 
first,  soon  fall  away.  Work  largely  attempted  and  then  ill  done, 
and  then  finally  relinquished,  is  a  confession  of  defeat.  The  »uccess 
of  the  movement  will  depend  upon 
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THE   DISTRICT   COMMITTEES. 

Here  the  principles  which  should  guide,  and  the  methods  deter- 
mined upon,  are  put  into  practical  operation.  Povertjs  pauperism 
and  distress  in  their  manifold  forms  are  here  acted  upon  in  their 
individual  phases.  The  value  of  the  principles,  the  possibility 
of  the  object,  the  wisdom  of  the  methods,  are  here  crucially  tested. 
The  committee  is  constituted  of  certain  members  of  the  society 
living  in  the  district.  This  district  may  be  one  of  the  wards  or 
precincts ;  it  should  be  so  small  that  it  can  be  thoroughly  known. 
The  dwellers  in  each  street,  alley,  and  court,  are  to  be  known  as 
to  their  economic  condition  as  well  as  a  political  party  knows  the 
political  condition  of  a  ward.  The  district  office,  centrally  located, 
is  supplied  wiih  its  capital  of  information  received  from  the  cen- 
tral office,  and  with  the  necessary  forms  and  books. 

The  greatest  importance  attaches  to  the  office  of  paid  superin- 
tendent. This  officer  is  the  medium  through  whom  the  cases 
come  before  the  committee,  and  through  whom  the  decision  of  the 
committee  is  carried  out.  This  superintendent  must  be  a  wise 
man,  humane  and  practical.  A  cheap  man  will  not  do.  It  is  no 
place  for  a  man  whose  friends  wish  to  provide  a  place  for  him. 
Consider  the  duties  of  such  a  man.  He  is  to  listen  to  the  story 
of  the  applicant ;  to  judge  by  that  fine  tact  which  experience  gives 
between  the  real  and  simulated  need.  The  education  of  an 
impostor  is  a  very  complete  one.  Mr.  Jingle  and  Mr.  Trotter  are 
not  confined  to  Pickwick  Papers.  They  are  met  with  in  real  life. 
The  superintendent  must  then  search  the  records,  must  visit  the 
homes,  pick  up  information  among  the  neighbors,  write  to  the 
addresses.  He  must  know  the  institutions,  the  asylums,  the  relief 
agencies  and  their  condition  of  giving  alms.  All  these  and  other 
duties  pertain  to  the  office.  The  man  chosen,  then,  must  be  a 
good  man,  one  who  will  treat  the  poor  wilh  respect  and  yet  act 
with  judgment.  To  him  should  be  paid  a  salary  large  enough  to 
draw  the  man  to  the  position,  using  all  his  time,  and  insuring  his 
continuance. 

The  district  committee,  when  fully  organized,  should  include 
representatives  from  all  charities,  official  and  private,  in  the 
district.  It  meets  as  often  as  need  may  require.  Individual 
members  are  in  the  office  dail.  to  give  advice  to  the  superintend- 
ent. Cases  freque  tly  come  up,  demanding  immediate  attention, — 
sickness,  accident,  the  stranger.    Grants  of  money  sufficient  for 
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regular  nieelin] 


e  inaiJe  niirl  reported  to  the  committee  at  the  next 
It  will  Ih?  retncmhcretl  that  the  society,  as  sDub, 
It  obtuiDs  ai<t  tVum  eome  one  or  more  of  the  (.-ooper- 
uting  BocietieH,  but  "grants"  are  made  for  emergencies  from  rutids 
raised  for  thai  especial  purpuae.  Composed,  as  such  a  commiltc 
is,  of  practical  ImsiiieaB  men  and  jiracUcal  earnest  women,  il  | 
evident  that  the  decision  upon  any  case  in  qncsiion  will  be  judj 
anil  wise  as  well  as  hnmane.  It  is  iiol  long  belore  the  condition 
of  tlieir  district  is  well  known,  atd  the  agencies  for  helping 
brought  to  liear  which  will  make  permanent  improvement.  Acting 
in  assooiution  with  the  district  committee  is  a  corps  of  frieniU 
visitors. 

The  need  and  work  of  this  band  will  be  treated  of  in  the  papi 
following  this,  by  Kobert  Treat  Paine,  Jr.,  of  t'  o  Boston  Societj 

Thus  by  the  cooperation  of  existing  charities,  by  consideration 
of  and  action  upon  poverty  and  pauperism  in  the  mass,  by  t 
formation  of  district  committees  for  consi deration  of  and  actioDf™ 
Upon  poverty  and  pauperism  in  the  individual  and  by  organizing 
bands   of  visitors    to  watch  over   individual    cases   during  long 
periods  of  their  history,  the  Associated  Charilii'--  movement  si 
to  elfoct  its  object, — the  permanent   improvement  of  the  ( 
dilion  of  the  poor. 

II.     SPECIAL  METHODS. 

The  names  Council,  Executive  Committee,  and  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, are  given  to  the  central  orgnnizing  and  administrative  body. 
This  body  has  control  of  all  questions  of  principle  which  may 
arise,  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  work  of  the  society  generally, 
and  the  strengtiiening  and  consolidation  of  the  work  of  the  dift- 
trict  committee.     In  endeavoring  to  effect  its  object  the  society  j 
must  first  distinguish  the  impostor  from  the  honest  poor.     This  III 
its  detective  work.     The  first  woni    is  Investigate.     Its  rule  uid^ 
suggestion  is.  No  relief  {except  in  extreme  cases')  without  previous 
and  seardting  investigation.    "  The  open  hand  must  be  guided  by 
the  open  eye." 


In  order  to  know  who  are  the  worthy  and  the  unworthy,  I 
society  has  in  its  central  office  a  more  or  less  complete  registr 
tion  of  all  applicants  for  relief,  as  they  come  before  the  publto. " 
This  system  of  registration  is  best  understood  by  comparing  it 
with  a  commercial  agency,  whose  books  hold  iDformatioii  as  to 
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the  churches  and  bnBiness  and  peraon&l  habits  and  history  of  all 
persons  in  the  voDotry.  From  many  sources  it  brings  together 
facts  which  enable  its  patrons  to  give  or  refhse  credit  intelligently. 
To  this  end  the  following  system  of  registration  is  adopteil : 

(1)  The  names  of  alt  applying  for  or  receiving  offldal  ont-door 
aid  are  entered.  In  the  office  in  Indianapolis,  transcripts  of  their 
history,  as  they  appear  on  the  books  of  the  township  trustee,  are 
taken.     Belated  families  are  gronped  together. 

(2)  The  names  of  all  persons  receiving  aid  in  the  various  insti- 
tutions (or  in-door)  are  entered.  These  include  the  dispensaries, 
the  hospital,  the  almshouse,  etc. 

(8)  All  persons  relieved  by  associations,  societies,  guilds, 
churches,  so  far  as  they  cooperate,  are  registered,  also 

(4)  All  persons  relieved  by  private  charities,  so  far  as  cao  be 
ascertained. 

(5)  All  persons  in  penal  and  reformatory  institutions,  and 
passing  throng h  the  courts. 

All  these  are  entered  npon  special  and  separate  books. 

In  the  attempt  to  secure  these  sutistics  the  society  enoonnters 
ilie  prejudice,  neglect  snd  indifference  incident  to  such  under- 
tukings.  Tbe  importance  is  not  seen.  The  confidential  treatment 
accorded  to  such  statistics  is  not  understood.  When  most  sa(y 
cesslul  they  will  be  still  incomplete ;  yet  the  resnlts  are  most 
important. 

Tbe  statistics  thus  gathered  are  then  posted  upon  cards  alpha- 
betically arranged,  or  into  a  *'  general  index."  The  index  is  thus 
arranged  :* 


s  i  I 


I  I 


TbU  tneun  tlut  Anna  Bnlnud  hu  ■ppUed  at  tbe  ditirlot  o0c«.  B«r  Mcord 
nnmbertherd  It  IBI.  She  huraeeiTad  aid  of  the  coaiitr.Ma  parens.  TbeBenerik- 
lent  Soclcl;  ban  helped  ber,  lee  pafe  IM;  and  ihe  bu  ncelved  aid  ol  icrcTal  eltlnna, 
■««  pagBi  IB,  M  and  12.   Bba  bai  lately  bean  tn  the  nation  hoaaa  on  a  ohargo  of 
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When  all  tbe  Btntistlca  are  posted,  the  extent  of  poverty,  tlie 
Bonrcee  from  irhioh  aid  is  beinji  received,  and  the  amount  of  that 
aid  are  easily  seen  and  wonderingly  inspected.  For  it  givea  as 
resnlts  the  following : — 

'    1.    It  reTeals,  according  to  its  completeness,  tbe  extent  of  poor 
relief  in  the  city. 

2.  It  reveals  the  overlapping  or  the  receipt  of  aid  in  the  case 
of  any  individual  from  more  than  one  soarce. 

5.  It  reveals  tbe  amount  of  aid  received  by  any  one  family. 

4.  It  shows  family  lines,  grouping  together  those  related  1^ 
marriage -and  descent, 

fi.  It  shows  tbe  pauper  or  crime  history  of  those  families, 
tracing  them  into  prison,  almshouse,  reformatory  or  refVige. 

6.  It  gives  historiea  of  families  and  individuals,  trom  which  to 
deduce  the  causes  operating  to  bring  a  family  down ;  causes  of 
heredity,  association,  etc. 

7.  It  outlines  the  methods  to  be  taken  to  elevate  a  fam'Iy,  or 
an  individual,  now  degenerating,  or  remove  another  fVom  evil 
associations. 

Tbe  information  thus  acquired  is  confidential  as  regards  the 
pablic.  Bat  it  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  those  whom  it  concerns. 
The  city  poor  officer,  the  various  churches  and  societies,  and 
benevolent  Individuals,  can  all  make  use  of  it.  Does  a  beggar  tell 
a  pitiful  tsle,  the  truth  of  it  may  be  discovered  from  tlie  society's 
register;  or  the  society  will  at  once  investigate  liie  case  free  of 
charge,  and  report  in  writing.  No  single  society  or  agency  can 
have  as  complete  a  record  of  a  case,  since  they  huve  not  tlie  sources 
from  wbicb  tacts  are  galiiered.  The  information  is  used  also  as  a 
basis  for  warning  the  public  against  certain  impostors  and  street 
'  beggars.  But  it  becomes  of  especial  value  when  it  is  given  to  the 
district  committees.  From  the  names  in  the  index  those  are 
selected  who  live  in  a  certain  word  or  district.  This  list 
becomes  the  "plant"  or  capital  of  the  committee,  giving  the 
information  in  advance  of  the  character  and  condition  of  those 
with  whom  they  will  be  soon  enrolled  to  deal. 

To  the  registry,  as  thus  made  up,  continual  additions  are  made 
by  the  daily,  weekly,  or  occasional  reports  of  applications  made 
to  the  diflerent  cooperating  societies.  Kxchangen  of  information 
are  made,  after  the  manner  of  a  clearinghouse,  by  "duplicate 
lists." 
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Leaving  the  work  of  the  Council  for  a  time,  let  us  study  the 
district  committee  in  its  actual  working. 

In  District  No.  1,  Indianapolis,  the  method  of  proc^ure  is  as 
follows : — 

The  name  and  address  of  the  applicant  are  entered  upon  the 
applicant  book.  Then  in  the  record  book  are  entered  those  facts 
which  it  is  thought  necessary  to  know.  These  are :  birth-place ; 
previous  residence ;  time  in  city ;  landlord ;  physician  ;  age ; 
name  of  woman  before  marriage ;  occupation  ;  income ;  children, — 
their  names,  ages,  schools,  earnings ;  rent  and  rent  due ;  pawn 
tickets ;  help,  if  any,  received  from  any  other  source ;  relations  in 
the  city  or  elsewhere  able  to  assist.  The  applicant's  own  state- 
ment of  condition  and  need  is  then  taken  down,  with  the  names  of 
any  references  he  or  she  may  be  able  to  give.  If  the  case  is 
known  and  there  is  immediate  need,  the  superintendent  can  grant 
immediate  aid,  reporting  the  same  at  the  weekly  meeting.  He 
makes  a  personal  visit  to  the  house,  and  verifies,  as  far  as  possible, 
all  the  statements.  The  references,  physicians,  landlord,  and 
minister,  are  written  to  on  forms  which  contain  a  prepaid  answer- 
blank,  to  ensure  response.  The  police  are  interrogated,  and  the 
official  register  of  public  relief,  or  the  filed  transcripts  in  the  office, 
are  then  examined.  All  these  are  entered  in  the  record,  and 
become  a  full  and  comprehensive  history  of  the  case.  With  the 
results  thus  obtained,  the  case  is  brought  before  the  committee. 
This  committee  is  composed  of  representatives  from  the  township 
trustee's  office  (our  poor  office),  the  Benevolent  Society  (our  prin- 
cipal relieving  agency),  the  Flower  Mission,  from  several  of  the 
churches,  and,  in  addition,  several  individuals.  The  case  brought 
up  is  carefullj'  and  kindly  considered.  Each  individual  is  treated 
with  respect,  and  with  the  desire  to  do  that  which  shall  perma- 
nently help  him.  Is  he  worthy  or  unworthy?  If  worthy,  is  there 
real  need  or  only  fancied?  If  aid  is  required,  of  what  kind?  — 
employment?  food?  fuel?  medical  attendance?  nursing?  institu- 
tional? and  from  what  source?  If  resident  for  one  year,  then  the 
township  trustee  is  the  proper  source.  If  here  only  a  short  time, 
the  Benevolent  Society.  If  sick,  the  dispensary  physician  must 
aid ;  the  fiower  mission  visit,  taking  food,  ice,  milk,  fiowers,  etc. 
It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  delay,  no  referring  of  the  applicant 
from  one  society  to  another.  The  societies  are  here  represented, 
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and  at  once  assume  the  care  of  the  case.  If  oae  society  caDoot 
give  all  tlic  tiid  riiqaired, others  combine;  so  that  immediate  relief 
and  Hdcqiiale  aid  are  given.  If  employment  is  needed,  the  name 
is  taken  by  sotnc  member,  is  also  entered  npon  the  book  of  the 
employment  bureau  of  the  benevolent  society,  and  ie  printed  in 
tbo  weekly  bullcdo  of  the  society. 

In  all  this  action  there  will  be  noticed  the  carefhl  and  kindly 
conaideratioQ  which  each  case  receives.  As  in  Elberfeld,  there 
is  respect  Tor  the  poor.  The  relief  in  any  case  is  immediate,  since 
the  societies  are  there  represented  for  the  purpose  of  taking  cases 
which  they  can  best  serve ;  and  the  relief  is  adequate  to  the  needs. 
If  one  society  is  nnable  to  assume  the  whole  burden,  others  share 
it.  There  is  no  danger  of  any  case  falling  through  the  interstices 
which  separate  societies,  or  lying  unhelped  upon  the  Jericho  road. 
The  unfortunate  are  not  "  moved  on  and  kept  a-movin',"  but  very 
earnestly  and  tenderly  the  committee  seek  to  permanently  help 
them.  Of  course  it  is  understood  that  no  city  is  thus  covered  by 
district  committees.  Bnt  it  is  within  the  powers  of  the  Associated 
Charities  movement,  when  it  is  thoroughly  worked,  and  has 
effected  the  coordination  of  charitable  forces,  to  bring  about  the 
extinction  of  pauperism  and  the  complete  relief  of  poverty. 

The  committee  is  not  limited  in  its  work  by  the  cases  that  apply 
fi>r  relief  at  its  odQce.  It  investigates  all  cases  reported  by  rumor, 
follows  up  newspaper  items,  visits  those  "caught  out  in  crime's 
first  confession,"  makes  special  studies  of  the  cases  on  the  books 
of  the  city  overseer  and  medical  dispensaries.  It  explores  dark 
corners,  lets  the  light  into  obscure  conditions,  touches  social  sores, 
ventilates  abuses.  And  its  work  is  especially  valuable  to  those 
who  work  in  it,  flowing  in  refl'.ient  tides  upon  the  mind  and  heart, 
"  blessing  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes." 

Horace  Mann  said  of  a  certain  charity  that  it  was  worth  a 
million  dollars  to  have  saved  one  boy  —  if  it  was  his  boy.  What 
is  it  worth  to  society  when  children  are  taken  from  homes  of  vice 
and  placed  in  those  of  virtue?  When  young  girls,  inmates  of 
houses  of  prostitution,  come  and  ask  for  help  to  lead  a  higher  life? 
when  the  fluttering  tiame  of  life  in  a  little  unwashed  bnby  has 
been  fanned  into  strong  health?  when  sick  have  been  soothed? 

Each  case,  after  its  treatment  by  the  district  committee,  is 
taken  by  a  visitor,  who  becoincs  a  providence  to  it,  watching 
over  it  during  long  periods  of  history,  strengthening  the  feeble 
will,  and  inculcating  habits  of  cleanliness,  order  and  thrift. 
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All  workers  in  charity  realize  that  the  caoses  which  break  down 
self-help,  virtae,  order  and  thrift  are  to  be  looked  for  otherwheres 
than  in  the  individaal.    There  are  social  conditions  which  make 
for  disorder  as  well  as  order.    Many  a  one  has  her  all  that  we 
call  life  crushed  oat  by  social  pressure.    The  greAt  enemies  of  the 
poor  are  impare  water,  vitiated  air,  crowded  homes.    The  destruc- 
tive competitions  of  commerce  are  fatal  to  the  poor.    The  insta- 
bility of  the  labor  market,  the  absence  of  privacy  and  of  space  for 
the  larger  nature  to  grow,  —  these  bear  upon  many  a  man  and 
woman  otherwise  self-helpful  and  happy.    Edmond  About,  in  his 
*' Story  of  an  Honest  Man,"  says  that  the  two  enemies  of  the  poor 
are  *'  retail  and  credit."    The  Associated  Charities  attempts  to 
deal  with  these  larger  social  questions.    If  it  is,  as  in  the  ''  assem- 
bly" of  the  Philadelphia  society,  a  social  science  association, 
meeting  for  the  consideration  of  great  social  questions,  then  the 
organization,  by  its  aggregation  of  wisdom,  social  and  political 
influence  and  practical  sense,  can  carry  out  many  of  the  reforms 
and  changes  it  suggests.    It  is  a  **  conference  of  charities  and 
correction,"  meeting  at  frequent  intervals,  and  carrying  into  oper- 
ation amelioration  of  pitiable  conditions.    It  is  a  bureau  for  the 
education  and  care  of  children ;  a  society  for  providing  better 
homes  for  the  poor.    It  initiates,  where  they  do  not  exist,  fuel- 
saving  societies,  penny  banks,  day  nurseries,  burial  societies, 
and  cooperative  stores.    Its  units  of  organization  are  engaged  in 
these  several  lines  of  work,  and  the  society  simply  lends  its  energy 
of  concentrated  force  and  wisdom,  of  aggregated  intelligence  to 
the  special  line.     It  does  not  interfere  with  the  autonomy  of  any 
society,  only  suggesting,  advising,  assisting.    It  draws  out  the 
hitherto  unutilised  forces  of  society,  and  gives  noble  employment 
to  those  who  wish  to  be  helpAil,  but  see  no  definite  thing  to  do. 
It  studies  the  laws  that  bear  upon  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  and 
carries  others  through  the  Legislature.    There  is  no  limit  to  the 
work  it  can  do,  save  in  its  strength  and  time. 

Such  are  some  of  the  general  and  special  methods  by  which  the 
Associated  Charities  movement  seeks  to  effect  its  object,  the 
permanent  helping  of  the  poor. 

Looking  over  the  Cow-gate  at  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Chalmers  told 
the  young  Guthrie,  ^^  It's  a  bootifu'  field."  And  the  young  man 
was  well  organized  to  walk  in  it.    So  this  society  has  a  beautiful 
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field  in  which  to  walk.  It  offers  definite  ideae,  a  clearly  discerned 
object,  methods  at  once  according  to  nature  and  inspired  by  God. 
The  field  is  the  world,  lying  in  light  and  shadow,  and  the  reapers 
are  the  angels,  men  and  women  aboat  ns,  who  are  toached  with  a 
fteling  for  the  iDfirmities  of  the  people. 

Upon  the  monnment  raised  to  Bobert  Baikes  are  the  words, 
**  When  the  ear  heard  me  then  it  blessed  me ;  and  when  the  eye 
saw  me  it  gave  witness  to  me :  because  I  delivered  the  poor  that 
cried,  and  the  fatherless,  and  him  that  had  none  to  help  him.  The 
blessing  of  him  who  was  ready  to  perish  came  upon  me ;  and  I 
caused  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  Joy,  Eyes  was  I  to  the  blind, 
and  feet  was  I  to  the  lame.  I  was  a  father  to  the  poor,  and  the 
cause  which  I  knew  not  I  searched  out." 

What  better  could  we  ask  for  ourselves  than  that  such  words 
might  be  applied  to  us? 
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C.    THE  WORK  OF  VOLUNTEER  VISITORS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATED 

CHARITIES  AMONG  THE  POOR. 

BT  BOBBBT  TBBAT  PAINB,  JB.,  PBBSIBBBT   OF  THB  AMOCIATBD  OHABITIBS  0» 

BOSTON. 

(Bead  September  10, 1880.) 

Alms  are  not  the  whole  of  charity. 

"  Charity  must  do  four  things,  — 
I.    Relieve  worthy  need  promptly,  fittingly,  and  tenderly, 
n.    Prevent  unwise  alms  to  the  unworthy. 

m.    Raise  into  independence  every  needy  person,  where  this  is 
possible. 

IV.    Make  sare  that  no  children  grow  op  to  be  paupers. 

Relief,  detection,  elevation,  and  prevention  are  all  essential  parts 
of  a  complete  system." 

'^  Families  or  persons  who  have  fallen  into  want,  usually  need 
two  things,  — 

First.  Relief  fh>m  their  pressing  wants,  —  food,  if  hungry; 
fbel,  if  cold ;  or  clothing,  if  naked.   'This  is  the  work  of  relief. 

Secondly.  They  need  a  long,  steady,  patient  pull,  by  a  wise, 
strong  hand,  up  on  to  solid  land.  This  is  the  work  in  which  the 
Associated  Charities  ask  the  cordial  codperation  of  every  Christian 
man  and  woman  in  the  city." 

I.    LmrrATioNs. 

Volunteer  Visitors,  to  achieve  the  best  results,  and  especially  to 
avoid  harm,  must  know  and  obey  certain  limitations  of  their  work, 
growing  out  of  human  nature. 

As  a  rule  they  must  not  give  alms. 

The  work  of  relief  must  be  kept  distinct,  and  be  done  by  different 
agents ;  for  four  reasons,  — 

I.  Experience  has  proved  that  alms  can  only  be  judiciously  given 
by  a  trained  agent.  Years  of  study  and  practice  and  observation 
are  needed  to  enable  you  to  decide  aright  what  and  how  much  to 
give ;  what  the  real  facts  of  the  case  are,  and  how  much  is  put  on 
to  deceive ;  what  the  abilities  of  the  family  fairly  are,  and  what  is 
out  of  their  power. 
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"Inexperienced  Visitors  are  often  —  very  often ^ deceived, 
especially  iftiie  poor  think  they  have  anything  to  gain.  The  con- 
fession of  an  experienced  Visitor  is  always  how  often  he  has  been 
deceived." 

II.  The  best  weUSare  of  the  needy  is  the  controlling  considera- 
tion. The  argument  is  not  that  new  Visitors  give  too  mnch  or 
give  wroug  things,  bat  that  excessive  alma  are  a  positive  u^ary  to 
the  recipients.  "  Aid  a  man  so  often  or  so  unwisely  as  to  sap  his 
manhood,  bis  self-respect,  lus  self-reliance,  and  diarity  has  left  a 
curse  where  it  came  to  bless." 

"  I  believe  onr  irregnlar  alms  to'  the  occupant  of  the  miserable 
room,  to^tfae  shoeless  flower-sellur,  are  tending  to  keep  a  whole 
class  on  the  very  brink  of  pauperism  who  might  be  taught  self- 
control  and  foresight,  if  we  would  let  them  learn  it. 

"  Let  as  imagine  a  case  where  we  give  to  a  man  whose  income 
is  small.  What  is  the  eSlect  on  his  character  of  these  irregular 
doles?  Do  they  not  lead  him  to  trust  to  them,  to  spend  up  to  the 
last  penny  what'he  earns,  and  hc^  for  help  when  work  slackens  or 
altogether  f^ls?  Does  he  try,  cost  what  it  may,  to  provide  for 
sickness,  for  times  when  trade  is  dull  and  employment  scarce?"  — 
OctaviaBiU.  , 

*'  As  wonderflil  and  inoongmous  things  are  done  in  the  name  of 
chari^  as  were  ever  perpetrated  in  Uiat  of  liberty.  If  always 
twice  blessed  in  spirit,  it  is  often  twice  cursed  in  effect. 

"If  it  covers  a  multitude  of  sins  in  those  who  give,  it  too  often 
in  another  and  worse  sense  covers  a  multitude  of  sina  in  those  upon 
whom  it  is  bestowed.  To  the  worthless,  scheming  poor,  it  is  a 
cloak  for,  and  incentive  to,  the  sins  of  lying  and  idleness,  and 
although  they  do  not  see  it  in  that  light,  it  is  a  curse  to  them  in 
that  it  does  incite  them  to  those  sins  —  it  makes  iheir  lives  morally 
degraded,  prevents  the  development  of  any  germ  of  human  nobility 
or  spirit  of  independence  that  might  be  in  their  nature."  —  Thomas 
Wright. 

m.  The  Mendly  relations  of  a  friendly  Visitor,  aiming  to  help 
a  family  to  gain  its  independence,  are  ofl«n  spoiled  if  the  family, 
hope  to  get  larger  alms  by  exaggerating  their  needs.  "Nothing 
spoils  the  relations  between  a  Visitor  and  those  whom  he  visits 
more  hopelessly  than  knowledge  on  the  part  of  those  visited  that 
the  Visitor  has  tickets  or  money  to  distribute,  and  that  the  amount 
which  each  gets  will  depend  on  the  impression  which  he  makes." 

IV.  Another  reason,  perhaps  the  strongest,  is  this :  that  friendly 
Visitors  can  only  be  compelled  to  study  how  to  really  improve  the 
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condition  of  the  family,  if  they  are  forbidden  to  give  alms. .  Alms 
are  so  easy  to  give,  and  so  easy  to  ask  for,  and  the  repetition  of 
the  request  comes  so  easy  and  so  quick  and  so  often  I  Obsta 
principiis.  Forbid  it  entirely.  Let  the  Visitors  go  into  the  family 
forced  to  study  what  can  be  done  of  a  permanent  nature,  either  for 
the  old  or  young,  for  the  father,  the  mother,  or  the  children. 

For  these  reasons  the  Visitors  of  the  Associated  Charities  of 
Boston  are  prohibited  fh>m  giving  a)ms  on  their  own  impulse, 
except,  of  course,  in  those  extremely  rare  cases  of  immediate  dis- 
tress which  overrule  all  law. 

This,  then,  must  be  the  Rule.  Many  will  think  it  harsh,  and 
even  cruel,  that  volunteer  Visitors  shaU  give  no  alms.  Jf  nothing 
could  be  given,,  such  visiting  would  be  vain  indeed ;  but  if  the  only 
way  visiting  can  be  made  effective  for  the  gift  of  the  best  gifts,  — 
self-respect,  hope,  ambition,  courage,  character,  — is  to  keep  it  free 
from  the  dangers  of  deception  and  to  put  the  poor  on  their  own 
mettle,  then  all  seeming  harshness  is  lost  in  Christian  love. 

I  fear  to  admit  that  the  rule  has  exceptions,  lest  each  and  eveiy 
Visitor,  sooner  or  later,  and  many  very  unwisely,  come  to  think  his 
family  is  the  exception. 

Where  you  are  sure  your  poor  family  is  doing  their  best,  and 
uses  your  gift,  not  to  lessen  their  efforts,  but  rather  to  redouble 
them,  a  gift  of  food,  money,  or  any  other  aid,  may  be  a  blessing 
both  to  giver  and  receiver. 

Well  may  a  Visitor,  in  such  case,  aid  the  poor  with  purse  as  well 
as  counsel  and  cheer,  to  make  vigorous  improvement  in  their  modes 
of  life.  Miss  Hill  has  written  out  of  the  depths  of  her  heart,  and 
the  riclics  of  her  experience,  words  so  fUll  of  wisdom  that  they  can- 
not be  read  too  often  : 

"  I  hope  you  will  notice  that  I  have  dwelt  on  the  need  of  restrain- 
ing yourselves  from  almsgiving  on  the  sole  ground  that  such 
restraint  is  the  only  true  mercy  to  the  poor  themselves.  I  have 
no  desire  to  protect  the  purses  of  the  rich,  no  hard  feeling  to  the 
poor.  I  am  thinking  continually  and  only  of  what  is  really  kindest 
to  them  —  kindest  in  the  long  run  certainly,  but  still  kindest.  I 
think  small  doles  unkind  to  them,  though  they  bring  a  momentary 
smile  to  their  faces.  First  of  all,  I  think  they  make  them  really 
poorer.  Then  I  think  they  degrade  them  and  make  them  less 
independent.  Thirdly,  I  think  they  destroy  the  possibility  of 
really'  good  relations  between  you  and  them.  Surely,  when  you  go 
among  them,  you  have  better  things  to  do  for  them  than  to  give 


Ti4  ao-^  ^jf*4rA  ^ftv  h 
hf'h^m^a^  Omm  fcoen,  or,  U-^- 
grov  pMb;  r<H  ^ght  mmI  Okh  ftn  to  fi 
■^ht  loKfc  Ocm;  job  Het«  eoaecS  tteir  ■ 
iii«  Ibr  a^  vU  OfH ;  joi  M^  bb  tfcca  iMo  te  psks,  ar 
M*  Cdt  4Mt  dsf>  IB  Ac  LUiMUj,  m  Hifl  tamgmmt%,  or  to  jw 
o»a  or  jom  frmdo'  gro— «fa,  or  to  e  "   " 

JOB  Hi^  teaak  aad  rrfae  aod  wilrr  n^  am 
^M>^  tbem  Wkat  Ifcejr  woold  do  lor  5«m  I 
far,  if  Oc  woifc  m  b>^  m  ike  ligtat  ^lirtt,  j<m  will  vt  be  Omk- 
frngotOtaiti  faot  I  do bcfiere  the  poor  Aai«  Inaoas  to  teach  n  of 
prtkaer,  vigor,  a«d  contcat,  widcfa  an  of  great  ««Ik  to  aa.  We 
AaO  lean  them  i— tioctiTeir  if  we  are  anong  Iban  as  we  oBght  to 
be  a*  frieiMla.  It  ■>  aria  side  of  joor  idalioD  to  ifaoM.  tkat  of 
being;  their  frienda,  wlddi  baa  gnrea  aD  tke  rakie  to  toot  woifc  aa 
iBrfriff  -ff'fiTt '  it  has  been  bee  sat  jam  hare  been  frieoik. — iaaa 
Ar  aa  joa  hsTc  been  friends, — that  the  rdatioa  between  yon  has 
been  bapi7  and  good.  Tbe  gift  has  oft«i  darkened  this  riew  of 
TOO,  and  prerented  the  best  araoi^  tbe  poor  thmi  wishing  to  know 
JOB :  whra  it  baa  absolatelj  been  tbe  expressioo  of  fiieodship,  its 
«tO  baa  been  rednced  to  a  great  extent.  But  tite  gift  joo  have  to 
SMke  to.  tbe  poor,  d«))ead  upon  it,  is  tbe  greatest  of  all  gifts  'joa 
can  aiafce,  —  that  of  j omdTes,  foDowii^  in  joor  great  Hasto's 
stqia,  wboae  life  is  tbe  foondation  of  all  charity.  Tbe  fonn  of  it 
may  cfaange  with  the  ages :  the  great  law  remains.  '■  Gire  to  bim 
that  aitfceth  of  thee,  aod  from  bim  that  wouki  1>uitow  of  ibee  torn 
not  tbou  airay."  But  see  that  you  give  him  bread.  Dot  a  stone  — 
bread,  tbe  nourishiDg  thing,  that  which  wise  thought  teaches  vou 
will  be  to  him  helpful.  Dot  what  will  ruin  him  l>ody  and  soul ;  else, 
while  obeying  the  letter  of  the  command,  you  will  be  fal^  to  its  deep, 
everlasting  meaning.  My  friends,  I  have  lived  face  to  face  with 
the  poor  for  now  some  years ;  and  I  Lave  not  learned  to  think  gifts 
of  necessaries,  such  as  a  man  usually  provide  for  bis  own  Tamily, 
helpful  to  them.  I  have  abstained  from  sucli.  and  espcct  tboae 
who  love  the  poor,  and  know  them  indiiidualiy,  will  do  so  more 
and  more  in  tbe  time  to  come.  I  bave  sometimes  been  asked  by 
rich  aofjuaintanccs,  when  I  have  said  this,  whether  I  do  not  remem- 
ber the  words,  "  Never  turn  j'our  face  from  any  poor  man."  Oh, 
my  friends!  what  strange  perversion  ot  words  this  seems  to  me. 
I  may  deserve  reproach  ;  I  may  have  forgotten  many  a  poor  man, 
and  dune  as  careless  a  thing  as  any  one  ;  but  1  cannot  help 
thinking  that  to  give  one^t  gel/,  rather  than  one's  money,  to  the 
poor,  M  not  exactly  turning  one's  face  from  him.  If  I,  caring  for 
him  and  striving  for  him,  do  in  my  inmost  heart  believe  that  my 
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money,  spent  in  providing  what  he  might  by  effort  provide  for 
himself,  is  harmAil  to  him,  surely  he  and  I  may  be  friends  all  the 
same.  Surely  I  am  bound  to  give  him  only  what  I  believe  to  be 
best.  He  may  not  always  understand  it  at  the  moment,  but  he 
will  feel  it  in  God's  own  good  time."  —  Octavia  HUl, 

II.     The  Help  op  a  Trained  Agekt 

is  soon  felt  to  be  a  necessitv  in  this  work  of  Volunteer  Visitors 
among  the  poor.  Prohibited  from  giving  alms,  the  work  of  really 
improving  the  condition  of  a  family  is  often  very  hard.  Visitors 
ask  in  despair  what  they  are  to  do,  and  how  to  accomplish  it.  Even 
when  the  object  to  aim  at  is  clear,  the  way  to  bring  it  about  is  hard 
to  find. 

The  use  and  help  of  a  trained  agent  soon  becomes  evident. 
Whether  or  not  our  agents  in  this  branch  of  charity  work,  the 
elevation  of  the  poor  and  the  care  of  children,  can  also  be  wisely 
agents  of  relieving  agencies,  is  an  unsettled  question.  Certainly  it 
would  be  a  great  econom}*.  Both  classes  of  agents  must  be  salaried 
employes,  and  a  duplication  of  paid  agencies  shocks  our  sense  of 
economy.  Yet,  the  importance  of  this  new  charit}'  work  rises, 
when,  fully  appreciated,  to  such  transcendent  importance,  that 
nothing  should  be  added  to  the  duties  of  an  agent  devoted  to  the 
work  of  elevating  the  poor,  which  can  seriously  conflict  with  them, 
or  divert  his  thoughts,  or  injure  his  relations  with  the  poor,  or 
lessen  his  power  for  good.  Money  must  be  an  inferior  considera- 
tion. 

Boston  is  trying  the  experiment  of  separate  agencies.  The 
agents  of  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  as  well  as  some  of  those  of 
the  private  relieving  agencies,  are  salaried  experts  ;  while  the  eight 
salaried  district  agents  of  the  Associated  Charities,  are  wholly 
distinct.  The  work  to  be  done  is  ample  to  Ailly  emplo}-  both  sets 
of  agents,  and  i)erhaps  the  duplication  of  labor  in  visiting  the  same 
family'  is  offset  by  the  gain  of  joint  judgment  and  occasional 
cooperation.  P'or  every  thousand  families  needing  relief,  one  agent 
will  always  be  wanted  to  give  his  whole  time  to  the  work  of  helping 
as  many  as  he  can  to  become  independent.  The  paid  agents  must 
become,  if  onh*  after  long  stud}*  and  patient  practice  and  many 
failures,  experts  in  the  art  of  helping  struggling  families  perma- 
nentl}'  upward,  as  well  as  experts  in  making  a  diagnosis  of  the 
causes  of  the  need.     Why  is  the  family  down  so  low?    What  work 
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can  they  do,  ihs  man  or  tho  woman,  the  sons  or  flie  danglitcrs? 
Where  can  this  work  be  found  ?  Wliat  work  can  they  not  do  and 
yet  be  tanght  to  do?  Where  can  tbey  be  put  to  leara  it?  Are 
tliey  so  diecouraged  as  hardly  to  make  the  effort  ?  How  can  you 
inspire  new  pluck?  Is  the  man,  or  worse  yet,  is  the  wife  or  mother, 
addicted  to  strong  drink?  What  can  be  done  to  make  them  take 
or  keep  the  pledge?  If  Tooms  are  damp,  and  dark,  and  fool,  how 
otmyou  transplant  the  family  into  a  healthier  home?  Qnestions 
swarm  for  both  Trained  Agents  and  Volunteer  Visitors  to  answer 
if  they  can.  Only  an  alliance  of  the  two  can  help  the  good  woA 
grandl,  Knd  Bncceasflilly  forward. 

m.     The  Codhsel  of  a  Conperencb 

is  needed  to  guide  the  new  charity  work  in'  every  district  of  a 
thonsaod  needy  families.  Once  every  week  or  two,  id  the  busy 
seasons  at  least,  a  meeting  of  a  few  business  men  and  wise 
women  is  needed  to  study  the  ways  and  means  of  making  chari^ 
effective,  and  how  to  apply  the  best  principles  to  each  family  in 
distress.  Now  that  we  appreciate  that  giving  alms  does  not  cover 
our  whole  duty  to  the  needy  classes,  or  even  our  most  important 
duty,  the  happier  classes  must  meet  their  new  duties  with  devotion. 
The  Catholics  claim,  I  think  with  Justice,  that  the  credit  is  due  to 
their  admirable  society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Faul,  of  making  the 
counsels  of  a  conference  an  important  agency  in  deciding  what 
families  to  aid,  and  how  much  and  what  kind  of  relief  to  give. 

Volunteer  Visitors  can  be  admirably  guided  and  helped  by  the 
District  Conference,  reporting  fully  all  imixirtant  facts  and  needs 
of  the  poor  family,  all  the  data  for  wise  decision,  attending  usually  ' 
in  person  to  share  in  the  discnssion,  and    inspired  by  the  weight  ot 
a  general  Judgment  to  work  for  the  desired  results. 

IV.     Only  one-seventh  of  our  Totai.  op  Out-Doob  Poon  Fam- 
ilies NEED  A  Volunteer  Visitor  for  our  Present  Work. 

The  task  of  finding  a  friendly  Visitor  for  each  and  every  family 
in  need  of  alms,  is  too  vast  for  any  large  city  to  do.  Another 
generation  may  achieve  what  is  impossible  now.  The  results  of 
our  work  in  Boston  show  that  the  immediate  need  grows  less  when 
we  know  and  analyze  the  facts,  than  it  appears  at  first. 
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Let  me  present  the  data  derived  fW>m  Ward  10,  where  the  poor, 
though  not  very  namerous,  are  of  average  needs  and  nationalities : 

Total  number  of  cases  registered  at  Central  OfSoe,  as  in 
Ward  10,  on  July  1,  1880,  who  had  asked  or  received 
relief  fW)m  July  1,  1879,  to  July  1,  1880,     .         .         •  206 

But  so  many  of  these  were  privately  aided  and  visited  that 

the  Ward  Conference  hiid  only 103 

The  wholf  number  of  persons  in  these  108  cases  was 

(averaging  2a), 291 

Our  District  Agent  found  many  of  these  cases  aged  persons 
needing  only  relief. 

Or  persons  needing  some  kind  of  help  which  he  could  render 
better  than  a  Visitor. 

Or  persons  able  to  support  themselves.  • 

Or  fhiuds  who  needed  only  exposure. 

Or  persons  who  had  probably  given  wrong  addresses. 

So  that  the  Conference  only  thought  fit  to  send  Visitors  to  thirty- 
five,  or  one-third  of  the  cases  coming  to  the  District  OflQoe. 

Of  these  thirty-five  the  Visitors  were  able  to  help  about  twenty- 
eight,  as  follows :  — 

8  aided  to  be  cured  of  disease. 

1  aided  to  keep  the  pledge,  and  received  advice. 

8  widows  were  aided  to  clothe  their  small  children. 

4  widows  received  valuable  counsel  about  their  children. 

1  widow  was  aided  to  get  her  two  children  into  the  eye  infirmar}'. 

1  widow  was  aided  to  get  a  sewing-machine  and  work. 

1  widow  was  aided  to  stop  begging. 

1  boy  was  rescued  from  evil  relatives  and  placed  in  a  home. 

1  widow  received  aid  for  herself  and  two  small  children  while 

she  was  sick. 

1  widow  was  aided  to  get  a  stove  and  then  to  get  a  pension. 

1 1  families  were  counselled,  and  several  were  helped  in  finding 

—      work. 
28 

All  these  twenty-eight  families  were  cheered  up  into  new  hope 
and  courage  and  a  better  life. 
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kfciil.  -i.*-  tniu^i  hc»-i;T  ^-f  t  'irTriaciJj  cnritued  rdipraic !*."«»en-, 
■■'-■."■kiuE  '■■T  wi-*  tii<3  BE-.f'.'ni:.  and  ie^.*-d  nx-tbiidj,. 

Al  liii*.  i*rE»-  '.-iftBi  ((!■  ;->:ir  '.-ii  '.'li.  wii;-.  it  -^:  i-c-iine  iif  Efr, 
lanpiOBii  in  pwr^nr.  a^fieal  irreeirt::'';!-  r>r-  t  tinii  f««  and  a  bricbl 
«Te.  a»  »tE  M  lilt  ki«f  c>f  ;i**-i.  tiii  al  i-f  titrst  inc<  come  &vaB 
tbe  krtin^  \nmatj  of  fnendt.  Tti*  isrt.  »uc-l  i>r-e-i>  olV  i.t  t» 
Mtted  to  l«  feh-  *tI1  tDOeed  mue  a  lanrK  drjJ  c;.  ■::  a  ^3:7*5  irf 
nrika*.    Aad  jet  liiic  wmk  of  msiorii^  biiaiac  rt^^ab^.Bs  berwecn 
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the  fortanate  and  the  unfortanate  cannot  halt  till  it  is  ftally  done. 
May  the  day  not  be  far  away ! 

YI.  Of  this  One-seyenth,  a  Labge  Propobtton  can  be  best 
Befriended  in  some  Existing  Relation  with  some  House- 
hold, Place  of  Business,  ob  Chubch. 

Let  us  beware  of  overestiinating  the  work  of  this,  or  any  chari- 
table society.  The  best  work  in  this  world  is  done  quietly,  secretly, 
with  no  pretence  or  parade,  in  the  various  walks  of  private  life. 

Here  are  formed  the  relations  of  real  fHendliness  between  a  rich 
family  and  a  poor  family,  which  are  most  blessed  to  both,  the  rich 
often  giving  work  and  always  ready  with  counsel,  and,  if  need 
arise,  giving  substantial  help ;  while  the  poor  man  feels  he  has  a 
friend  to  whom  he  can  always  turn  for  sympathy. 

The  relation  of  volunteer  Visitor  wiU  certainly  not  supplant  this 
other  more  natural  and  more  permanent  connection,  which  is  that 
of  kindly  neighbors.  Nay,  rather,  it  should  aim  to  grow  into  it, 
or  often  to  develop  such  a  relation  between  a  poor  family  and  some 
other  rich  family,  where  some  looser  tie  has  perhaps  previously 
existed.  As  soon  as  this  is  done,  the  Visitor  may  devote  his  work 
to  another  case. 

Secondly.  Our  stores  and  places  of  business  employ  porters, 
errand-boys,  washwomen,  and  others  in  various  capacities ;  almost 
an  army  drafted  fW>m  the  poorer  classes.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope 
that  employers  will  find  time  and  sympathy  to  learn  enough  of  the 
needs  of  their  employes  to  aid  them  with  cheer  and  counsel,  and  at 
times  with  extra  work  to  save  them  fW>m  distress,  or,  better  still, 
to  refrain  fh>m  discharging  them  in  some  temporary  lull  of  work, 
when  the  regular  earnings  may  be  necessary  to  save  the  worker's 
family  from  want  ?  Here  also  volunteer  Visitors  may  find  a  chance 
for  excellent  work.  They  can  often  interest  an  employer  and 
develop  a  permanent  and  kindlier  connection  between  him  and  his 
employ^. 

Thirdly.  Our  churches  need  to  learn  to  make  their  charity  to 
their  own  poor  more  scientific ;  that  is,  more  really  helpful.  Rich 
churches  are  often  too  f^*ee  with  their  alms.  Far  better  that  a  well- 
chosen  committee  should  aim  to  help  into  independent  self-support 
every  poor  person  in  the  parish  where  this  is  possible,  than  to  be 
content  to  support  them  in  semi-idleness  and  total  want  of  self- 
respect.    Here,  also,  our  voluntary  Visitors  often  and  easily  bring 
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about  this  result,  not  of  making  tbe  poor  parishioner  independent, 
but  of  making  the  church  fe«I  the  resiH>usii>ilJt_v  and  assume  the 
task  jf  wisely  befriending  its  own  poor. 

The  work  of  finding  at  least  one  good  fHend  for  every  needy 
faniilj'  will  not  Beem  to  be  so  hopeless  nor  to  reqalre  aodi  an 
impossible  army  of  volunteer  Visitors,  when  we  thus  realize  that  a 
friend  for  a  needy  perron  can  often  be  found  in  one  of  these  three 
ways  —  either  in  a  rich  &mi)y  at  their  home,  or  in  a  buaineas  man 
at  his  store  or  place  of  business,  or  in  some  kind  member  of  his 
church. 

Cities  of  the  size  and  needs  of  London  and  New  York  are  alone 
too  vast  for  our  complete  grasp.  In  every  other  city  of  this  country 
and  or  Great  Britain,  it  must  be  possible,  in  no  long  time,  to 
organize  a  corps  of  Visitors,  who,  in  the  ways  now  developed,  can 
find  or  furnish  at  least  one  friend  for  every  family  in  need. 

VU,     Thk  Grasi)  Resiilts  oy  this  "Work  of  Volunteeb 
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"  The  experience  of  the  firal  year's  vxtrk  of  our  Associated  Char- 
ities justifies  us  in  caUing  attention  to  this  fact,  or  raiher  this  great 
discovery,  that  a  gentleman  or  lady  wiU,  in  a  surprising  jTroportton 
of  cases,  discern  means  to  kelp  a  family  into  independence,  if  he  or 

she  goes  into  their  homes  and  learns  the  whole  truth,  what  the  various 
members  of  the  family  can  dn  or  can  be  made  to  do;  going  there  not 
ovly  not  to  give  alma,  but  prohibited  from  doing  so,  and  therefore 
forced  to  study  how  to  aid  the  family  towards  self  support." 

It  ia  idle  to  enumerate  the  causes  which  can  lie  removed  by  the 
counsel,  the  cheer,  the  encouragement,  the  sympathy,  tlie  brains, 
of  a  gentleman  or  lady  full  of  the  strength  and  juy  of  lil'e. 

No  one  will  believe  it  till  he  tries,  or  doubt  it  when  he  has  tried. 
Money,  too,  can  ofleu  be  wisely  used, — someliiues  in  teaching  a 
trade,  or  furnishing  a  sewing  machine  or  tools,  or  in  getting  or 
giving  work,  or  sometimes  in  making  work ;  often  in  moving  a 
wretched  family  from  some  den  of  disease  into  sunnier  rooms; 
oflen  in  aiding  sickly  persons  to  regain  their  health. 

Seven  typical  cases  will  show  the  value  of  Visitor's  work  in  as 
many  different  kinds  of  needy  circumstances. 

1.  A  widow  was  left  on  Lincoln  street  with  five  young  children. 
She  got  coal  from  the  city,  groceries  from  the  Provident,  sewing 
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fW>m  Trinity  Society,  and  other  aid  fW>m  two  or  three  friends. 
While  the  children  were  young,  perhaps  she  got  none  too  much  to 
keep  her  family  together.  But  the  children  had  grown  old  enough 
for  the  boy  and  girl  to  begin  to  work  and  to  help  support.  Two 
paths  open  before  that  family.  Let  relief  from  these  many  sources 
go  on  too  long,  and  the  children  see  supplies  flow  in  unearned,  and 
there  is  danger  lest  they  learn  to  live  on  alms  and  are  made 
paupers.  A  friendly  Visitor  made  sure  that  the  boy  and  girl  went 
to  work  at  the  right  age,  and  soon  the  family  could  live  on  their 
own  means,  without  alms,  and  the  family  was  independent. 

2.  A  widow  and  six  children  on  North  street  are  all  beggars 
in  the  street,  and,  as  they  can  do  no  work  well,  find  so  little  to  do, 
that  in  their  demoralized  state  they  hardly  think  of  seeking  any, 
content  to  live  on  what  they  can  get  by  beggary.  A  Visitor  takes 
the  eldest  boy  into  his  store  at  $2  a  week,  making  a  place  for  him, 
and  watching  and  teaching  him ;  finds  a  place  for  the  oldest  girl  in 
a  family  at  seventy-five  cents  a  week  and  board ;  also,  a  place  for 
the  second  girl  where  she  can  earn  her  board.  He  sends  the  mother 
to  the  sewing-rooms  of  Ward  VI.,  where  she  is  taught  to  sew,  and 
earns  fifty  cents  weekly,  and  is  helped  to  find  regular  sewing  at  one 
dollar  a  week  in  addition ;  all,  however,  on  condition  that  the  whole 
famil}'  stop  begging. 

Three  months  pass  by,  and  the  Visitor  found  the  family  one 
Saturday  evening  counting  up  their  Joint  earnings  and  in  counsel 
how  to  use  them.  The  whole  family  had  been  raised  out  of  beg- 
gary into  independence  and  conscious  self  respect. 

The  alms  of  all  the  relieving  societies  in  the  world  would  not 
only  have  been  impotent,  but  would  probably  have  confirmed  the 
famil}'  as  paupers. 

3.  Another  case  finds  an  aged  father  and  mother  able  to  earn 
but  little,  and  dependent  uix)n  the  support  of  a  son  thirty-six  years 
old,  who  had  earned  till  recently  twelve  dollars  a  week,  but  is  now 
prevented  from  working  by  chronic  ulcer  of  his  leg.  Hopelessness 
has  settled  over  all,  and  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  give  such  relief 
as  may  piece  out  scant}'  earnings.  The  Visitor  sent  the  son  to  the 
hospital  for  treatment,  where  after  daily  attendance  for  a  fortnight 
he  was  so  well,  though  not  wholh'  cured,  that  he  found  work  at  ten 
dollars  a  week  and  the  family  again  became  self-supporting. 

4.  A  mother  sees  the  world  so  full  of  gloom  that  to  hide  the 
sufierings  of  her  half-starved  children  she  seeks  oblivion  in  drink. 
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PaoiBbtnent,  imprisonment,  will  not  cure  the  mother  nor  help  tba 
children.  The  cheer  of  a  loving  Visitor,  work  to  do,  sj-mpalhy, 
encouragement,  may  perhaps  rescue  the  mother  from  discourage- 
ment and  the  demon  Of  drink,  and  piant  her  on  firm  land,  to  the 
unspeakable  blessing  of  her  children,  and  the  saving  o£  herseir. 

6.  Another  woman  has  ecen  better  days,  but  ooiv  in  her  distress 
knows  no  trade  by  which  to  su|)port  herself  and  her  children.  A 
friendly  Visitor,  who  under  out  roles  can  give  no  money  or  it* 
equivalent  without  the  sanction  of  the  conference,  pays  the  sum 
needed  for  her  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  hair-dresser,  by  which  the 
can  now  easily  support  herself  and  family. 

6.  Another  man  is  out  of  work  in  Boston,  but  if  sent  to  a  farm, 
can  earn  good  wages.  What  better  can  a  Visitor  do  than  «d  the 
man  to  go  ? 

7.  A  family,  with  several  children,  in  another  case,  are  aided 
by  the  Visitor  to  move  out  of  a  damp  cellar  tenement  into  healthier 
and  sonny  rooms,  to  the  permanent  gain  of  all. 

Cases  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied ;  but  these  are  enough  to 
illustrate  in  how  many  ways  a  friendly  Visitor  can  help  a  struggling 
family  into  a  better  life. 

1.  Cutting  off  alms,  and  obliging  children  of  the  right  age  to 
go  to  work. 

2.  Finding,  and  even  making  work  for  mother  and  children,  on 
condition  that  they  stop  be^ng. 

3.  Aiding  a  man  to  be  cured  of  disease,  who  can  then  support 
his  family. 

4.  Cheering  up  a  discouraged  and  drunken  mother  to  a  new  Bgbt 
for  life. 

5.  Furnishing  meaus  for  a  broken-down  lady  to  learn  a  pro- 
fession. 

6.  Sending  a  man  to  the  right  field  fur  his  laltor. 

7.  Transplanting  a  family  from  damp,  unhealthy  tenements  into 
sunny  rooms. 

Among  the  pauperized  classes  of  a  great  city,  the  chief  obstacles 
are  two,  usually  found  togetlier:  lack  of  all  skill,  and  lack  of  all  hope. 
They  can  do  nothing  well  enough  to  get  work,  and  they  are  sunk 
in  despair.  They  will  make  no  elfort  to  help  themselves,  or  if  you 
succeed  in  inducing  them  to  try,  there  is  so  little  ihey  can  do ! 

Leave  them  as  they  are,  and  they  sink  lower.  Their  children 
grow  np  in  the  midst  of  pauperism,  expecting,  if  nut  even  pre- 
ferring, to  be  paupers  tike  their  parents. 
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iDdastrial  training-schools  are  a  potent  remedj.  Ghrowing  oat  of 
the  Associated  Charity  work  and  experience  in  Boston,  many  agen- 
cies for  training  women  have  started.  Chief  among  them  is  the 
North  Bennett  Street  Industrial  Home  with  its  laondry,  its  rooms 
where  women  are  taught  sewing,  cutting,  and  machine-work,  its 
carpentering  for  boys,  with  a  kindergarten  school  for  girls,  and  a 
creche  for  iofaots.  The  laundry  can  point  to  many  poor  women 
now  earning  their  own  support,  who  a  year  ago  were  dependent  on 
alms. 

The  relations,  growing  out  of  teaching  these  poor  women,  enable 
a  Visitor  to  gain  a  friendly  and  powerfhl  influence  over  them, 
inspiring  them  with  new  hope,  and  confidence,  and  self-respect. 

Thus,  a  certain  degree  of  skill  and  a  new  hope  replace  the  old 
ignorance  and  despair,  and  so  the  two  most  iktal  obstacles  are 
often  overcome. 

Volunteer  visiting  is  the  only  hope  of  civilization  against  the 
gathering  curse  of  pauperism  in  great  cities. 

Thank  Heaven,  it  is  equal  to  the  task  in  all  the  cities  of  this  land 
at  least,  unless  we  must  except  New  Yoi^,  where  the  aggregation 
of  paupers  has  become  so  vast,  and  so  prolific,  and  so  entrenched 
in  regions  of  their  own,  remote  from  the  homes  of  the  happy,  that, 
as  Miss  Hill  says  of  Liondon,  '^  The  problem  has  become  appalling, 
gigantic.    Viewed  in  its  entirety  it  might  almost  make  us  tremble." 

Conclusion. 

These  are  the  results  of  our  present  experience  with  the  work  of 
volunteer  Visitors  among  the  poor. 

I.  They  must  rigidly  refrain  from  giving  alms,  and,  when  they  or 
their  critics  accuse  them  of  cruelty,  remember  that  the  best  welfare 
of  the  poor  must  be  the  controlling  consideration,  and  ^'  that  while 
a  kindly  impulse  may  prompt  you  to  give  relief,  your  duty  to  the 
family  requires  you  to  consider  their  moral  good,  and  not  the  grat- 
ification of  your  emotions." 

Alms  can  be  more  judiciously  given  by  trained  agents.  You 
are  to  give — what  is  far  more  precious  than  gold  or  silver — your  own 
sympathy,  and  thought,  and  time,  and  labor. 

As  an  exception  to  this  rule,  when  you  know  your  family  and 
yourself  well  enough  to  be  sure  you  are  acting  wisely,  money,  or 
what  money  buys,  may  be  added  to  your  other  gifts  to  your 
poor  friends. 
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n.  This  work  of  voliiiit*«r  Visitors  can  be  aided  and  powerflJly 
aopplemcDted  by  an  expert  paid  agent. 

III.  The  counsels  of  a  Confereoce  will  be  found  almost  olwayg 
welcome  to  guide  and  cheer  aud  assist  your  efforts. 

IV.  Owing  at  present  to  the  necessary  economy  of  our  visiting 
resources,  only  about  one-seventb  of  all  the  ont-door  poor  will  need 
the  especial  aid  of  a  Visitor. 

V.  Visitors  can  often  find  in  existing  relations  of  a  poor  family 
with  some  household  or  place  of  business  or  church  the  chance  of 
giving  them  the  needed  friend. 

VI.  The  objects  of  the  Visitors  to  aim  at  will  then  be  — 
l8t.  To  make  sure  that  children  do  not  grow  up  paupers, 
2d.  To  aid  in  finding  work  for  all  who  are  able  to  woik. 
3d,    To  train  in  skill  all  who  are  deficient. 

4th.  To  make  sure  that  health  and  home  are  as  well  as  may  be. 

5th.  To  inspire  new  hope  and  self-respect. 

VH.  The  results  of  this  work,  when  faithfliUy  and  tenderly  done, 
■re  more  than  its  most  sanguine  fVienda  ever  expected,  and  offer 
the  first  reasonable  hope  that  the  growth  of  pauperiam  may  be 
zepreBsed. 


APPEN  DIX. 

In  Ward  10,  Boston,  in  one  tear  to  Jolt  1,  1880, 

of  relief. 

$65  00.  3  families  received  permanent  relief  because  eick. 

183  00.  17      "        received  permanent  relief  bccnuse  ngci). 

14  00.  3       "        received  temporary  relief  becauac  of  accident. 

230  00.  29       "         are   working,   and    needed   supplementary  aid   when 
unable  to  support  their  familiea. 

94,00.  28      "        are  working,  and  itia  hoped  became  able  to  support 


their  families. 

are  improvident  i 

>r  vicious 

to  such  a  degree  itiat  they 

sliould  receive 

no  relief. 

needed  hospiul  ti 

realnient  c 

■t  fares. 

have  left  city,  ar( 

i  dead,  or 

were  not  found. 

—  10 

9603  00.    103  families.     Average  of  less  than  SC  to  eaeh  family. 

Thia  8603  i»  the  total  amount  of  relief  given  by  Overseers  of  Poor, 
Provident,  St.  Vincent  de  Faul,  and  other  societies,  so  far  as  known ;  the 
value  of  coal,  clothing  and  rent  being  estimated. 
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Sick, 


Aged, 


Widows, 


Of  these  Familibs,  thebb  webb, — 


4. 


1  aided  temporarily. 

1  probably  needing  permanent  relief. 

1  sent  to  hospital. 

1  sent  to  almshouse. 


.    r    4  of  whom  need  permanent  relief. 
*  I    1  still  nearly  supports  herselfl 

14  were  aged,  needing  permanent  reliefl 
2  were  sick,  needing  permanent  relief. 
28  working,  and  only  needing  supplementary  reliefl 
52.  -(     1  was  forbidden  to  beg  by  a  son  able  and  rea^y  to 
support  her. 
1  undeserring.  ' 

5  were  self-supporting  or  befriended. 


Large  Families,  15.  -{        All  are  working  and  could  become  self-supporting. 

'    1  needed  to  hare  a  daughter  looked  after  who  had 
had  an  illegitimate  child. 
6  needed  to  find  work. 

2  needed  protection  against  drunken  husbands. 
1  fraud. 

6  undeserring  and  not  needing  relief. 
1  temporary  accident. 
4  self-supporting. 


Others, 


21.  . 


Not  found. 


6. 


lOSfiuniUes 
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D.    THE  CABE  AND  SAVING  OF  NEGLECTED  CHILDBEN. 

BY  MISS  AJnXJL  HALLOWELL,  OV  FHUJLDXLPHLl. 

(Bead  September  10.) 

Could  we  wisely  detennine  the  coarse  to  be  pursaed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  children  who  are  varioosly  classed  as  delinqaent  and  de- 
pendent, vagrant  and  neglected ;  could  we  penetrate  intelligently 
enough  into  the  past  to  know  accurately  the  causes  of  present  con- 
ditions, and  decide  upon  a  specific  remedy  for  each  form  of  the 
disease  as  it  manifests  itself,  pauperism,  with  its  attendant  evils, 
might  speedily  receive  its  death-blow.  Wise  heads  and  benevolent 
hearts  were  never  more  actively  and  zealously  at  woi^  than  today, 
for  the  realization  of  the  fact  that  if  the  children  can  be  reached 
in  their  earliest  years,  and  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  them 
throughout  their  lives,  corrective  of  inherited  tendencies,  not  only 
they  as  individuals  but  future  generations  must  be  so  aflTected  that 
vice  and  crime  would  wither  and  fade  away  for  lack  of  what  they 
feed  upon. 

Of  the  wide  range  of  problems  that  are  presented  for  solution, 
none  have  so  hopeful  an  aspect  as  those  whose  objective  point  is 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  children.  In  this  we  see  the 
two  most  important  factors, — ^prevention  and  cure.  Hope  enters 
largely  into  the  prosecution  of  any  scheme,  whether  philanthropic 
or  otherwise,  but  becomes  the  main-spring  of  all  beneficent  woi^ 
for  the  young.  It  is  inspired  by  the  knowledge  that  the  Grod-im- 
planted  seed  of  goodness,  the  inheritance  of  every  human  creature, 
may  be  so  nurtured  that  in  its  very  process  of  growth  there  must 
be  beauty  and  vigor,  and  in  its  maturity  fhiition.  By  its  side 
stand  the  sister-spirits  of  religion,  based  upon  the  new  command- 
ment of  love  to  God  and  love  to  man,  pure  morality,  reverence 
for  the  three-fold  being,  the  trinity  of  the  physical,  mental  and 
spiritual,  as  united  in  a  human  being  by  the  Maker  of  all  things, 
seen  or  unseen.  We  know  the  law  of  heredity  visits  upon  the 
children  the  sins  of  the  fathers,  but  they  are  the  tares  that  come 
with  the  wheat.  We  must  believe  there  is  always  enough  good 
seed, — it  may  be  the  single  one  which  gives  a  man  sonship  with  the 
Divine  Father,  in  which  is  contained  a  whole  harvest  of  ripe  grain, — 
or  we  shall  water  and  cultivate  without  avail.  This  principle 
granted  and  acknowledged  as  the  starting  point,  the  duty  that  lies 
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before  us  is  simplified,  although  the  high  standard  it  continuallv' 
urges  U9  toward  maj-  at  times  seem  far  beyond  our  reach.  The 
records  of  past  experience,  a  sure  teacher  and  our  best  adviser, 
have  heaped  up  results  of  theories  carried  into  practice  and  found 
yaJuable  for  a  time,  but  whose  usefulness  and  application  are  be- 
coming mere  facta  of  history.  It  remains  for  us  to  seize  the 
valuable  principics  involved  and  apply  them  with  the  added  knowl- 
edge th&t  the  enlightflDment  and  dvilizatioa  of  our  own  day  afllbrd. 

The  recent  teDdency  towards  association  in  charitable  woik,  sa 
shown  in  Prison  Congressea  and  Conferences  of  Charities,  and  as 
exemplified  in  the  organizations  for  nnited  work  in  Boston,  New 
York,  Fhiladelpbia,  Buffalo  and  other  centres,  permeating  with 
vitalizing  effect  more  remote  localities,  brings  the  strength  of  a 
brotherhood  of  interests  which,  if  cordially  welcomed  and  act«d 
upon,  will  far  exceed  in  atttuumeut  all  that  emulation  or  local 
pride  ever  has  accomplished  or  ever  can.  We  may  thankfViUy 
htil  tJie  dawn  of  a  better  day  when  friend  meets  friend  with  the 
inquiry,  "What  can  we  do  tt^ether  for  the  good  of  the  whole?" 
In  tbe  work  of  Associated  Charity,  the  noblest  and  best  energies 
find  a  field  for  practical  development  and  experiment,  tested  by 
tlie  wisdom  of  older  civilizations  and  inflised  with  the  new  life  of 
younger  and  more  active  powers.  Unity  of  hopes  and  purposes, 
power  aod  willingness  to  give  and  to  receive,  to  endure  all  things, 
and  to  cleave  only  to  that  which  is  good,  will  make  true  charity  the 
verity  the  great  St.  Paul  wrote  of. 

To  become  tie  connecting  link  between  all  effortB  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  dependent  and  criminal  classes,  is  the  happy  func- 
tion of  organized,  or,  to  use  a  kindlier  term,  associated  charity. 
How  shall  it  be  made  available  in  the  care  and  saving  of  children  ? 
There  are  two  classes  to  be  considered,  and  they  are  verj*  distinct; 
the  children  of  poverty  or  misfortune,  and  the  children  of  pauper- 
ism. Associated  charity  finds  agencies  multiplied  everj'where  for 
both. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Wines,  in  his  last  great  work,  has  described  alt  the 
child-saving  institutions  in  the  world,  showing  how  the  principle  of 
our  modern  treatment  of  the  subject  took  root  far  back  in  the  dim 
twilight  of  civilization,  and  the  gradual  advance  it  has  made 
through  the  devotion  of  wise  and  good  people,  as  individuals  and 
nations.  He  dwells  forcibly  upon  the  one  that  must  stand  the  test 
of  time  better  than  all  others,  but  which  could  not  fitly  be  enumer- 
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ated  among  those  of  human  devising,  holding  as  it  does  an  inde- 
pendent and  sacred  place,  —  the  institution  of  family-life.  The 
former  have  received  their  necessary  and  well-deserved  attention, 
but  where  shall  we  find  line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept 
tending  to  the  preservation  of  the  latter?  There  is  a  great  work 
to  be  done  in  this  direction.  It  should  be  the  fbndamental  princi- 
ple of  Associated  Charity  in  its  care  and  saving  of  children.  It 
will  need  all  the  aid  it  can  get  fh>m  thinkers  and  workers  in  the 
fields  of  Political  Economy  and  of  Social  Science.  The  three  form 
a  mighty  power  for  the  prevention  of  crime  and  pauperism.  Asso- 
ciated charity  naturally  acts  as  the  executor  of  the  others,  to  facil- 
itate more  speedily  the  development  of  schemes  or  prove  their 
inadequacy. 

The  exhaustive  treatment  by  French  writers  of  the  destructive 
effect  of  certain  kinds  of  labor  in  the  manufacturing  towns  of  France 
upon  the  family  life  of  the  working  classes,  may  well  make  us 
pause  and  consider.  We  are  alread}''  becoming  too  familiar  with 
the  picture  of  a  father  leaving  the  home  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning  for  his  work  in  one  mill,  of  the  mother  following  to 
another,  the  children  being  consigned  to  a  crdche,  or  saUe  dTasUe. 
If  no  such  provision  can  be  made  for  them  they  take  their  chance 
with  a  neighbor  or  become  vagrants  upon  the  streets.  At  night, 
if  perchance  they  all  meet  together  again,  the  home  is  cheerless. 
Fatigue,  cold,  hunger  await  them.  How  can  there  be  a  smile  of 
welcome  or  even  the  rudest  preparation  for  a  meal,  or  warmth  or 
comfort  for  weary  minds  or  bodies?  Can  we  censure  them  if  all 
are  led  away  to  the  worst  haunts  of  immorality  and  sin  ?  Sad  will 
it  be  if  we  drifl  into  conditions  such  as  we  read  of,  heedless  of  the 
warning.  Shall  we  not  be  creating  criminals  and  paupers  all  the 
while  we  are  inventing  schemes  for  their  suppression  and  prevention  ? 

Let  the  political  economist  adjust  the  rate  of  wages,  keep  the 
balance  between  capital  and  labor,  see  to  it  that  factory  work  is 
done  by  men,  and  that  women  supplement  it  only  as  the  work  can 
be  done  in  the  home ;  let  the  legislator  close  all  such  avenues  of 
labor  to  children,  substituting  the  education  that  may  fit  them  to 
perform  it  intelligently,  when  of  proper  age ;  and  we  may  exhaust 
another  source  of  supply  to  the  stagnant  waters  of  vice  and 
degradation. 

The  home  is  the  fortress  of  the  American  people.  It  is  the 
great  privilege  of  Philadelphia  to  point  to  the  houses  of  the  work- 
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ing  clasees  and  to  many  of  those  on  a  lower  plane, 
that  whatever  else  beralls.  the  home  will  be  kept  intact  just  so 
long  as  there  is  the  tie  of  hueband  and  wife,  of  parent  and  child, 
to  hold  it  together.  Fopulnr  opinion  demands  tbi8 ;  it  is  ingrained 
in  the  hearts  and  habits  of  the  people.  In  New  York  there  ta  a 
<Iet«rminatioa  on  the  part  of  the  rich  and  benevolent  to  make  good 
boraea  of  tenement  houses,  and  wise  people  in  all  localities  are  re- 
sisting the  t«udcncv  to  crowd  numbers  nuder  one  roof,  or  to  sepa- 
rate parents  and  children  either  for  work  or  edacation. 

Let  us  build  the  home  before  we  establisb  the  institution,  that  it 
may  be  the  last  olUce  of  charity  to  step  in  between  those  whom 
natural  ties  of  relationship  bind  together.  We  may  not  always  see 
truth  in  the  statement  that  a  tiad  home  is  better  than  a  good  insti- 
tution, but  if  there  are  elements  in  it  capable  of  improvement,  time 
should  be  taken  to  encourage  their  growth  to  the  utmost  before  we 
resign  the  hope  of  restoring  it  to  a  higher  ideal.  Then,  when  we 
have  done  what  we  couki,  we  may  be  thankful  for  other  means  of 
help  at  command.  Associated  charity  has  large  bands  of  good 
men  and  womea  whose  dnty  and  pleasure  it  is  to  visit  such  homes 
and  encourage  their  preservation.  Individual  influence  with  initt* 
viduala  is  what  these  devoted  people  find  themselves  especi 
called  to,  to  make  the  personal  element  felt  as  nearly  as  posail 
as  a  good  father  or  a  good  mother  does,  or  a  friend  to  whom 
dearer  than  life. 

Practical  lessons  given  with  tact  are  the  best  aids,  leaching 
mothers  good  methods  of  cooking,  of  preparing  proper  food  for  the 
sick  baby  or  neighbor,  showing  them  how  good  or  bad  air  may 
affect  health,  and  helping  them  to  realize  the  importance  of  ven- 
tilation, the  economical  use  of  fiiel  and  clothing ;  and  infusiug 
ions,  moral,  intellectual  instruction  to  cement  the  whole.  Fi 
should  also  be  made  to  realize  their  importance  to  the  family  ( 
outside  of  the  mere  matter  of  providing  bread  for  hungry  mouths. 
This  is  their  accepted  duty.  But  who  of  us  has  not  seen  the  ten- 
derness of  the  strong  man  to  the  little  child,  when  its  feebleneaa 
appeals  to  him  for  care  and  protection !  It  ia  often  possible  to 
arouse  him  to  a  sense  of  the  sin  of  neglecting  those  whom  God  has 
committed  to  him,  by  his  indulgence  in  degrading  habits,  if  we 
insist  that  he  shall  take  some  responsibility  in  the  care  of  the  chil- 
dren. In  saving  a  home  we  may  save  the  children,  and  help  them 
all  to  a  better  life.     Where  do  they  belong  preeminently  but  in 
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the  family !  The  institution  of  family  life !  Place  it  first  as  the 
divine  institution  to  be  fostered  and  perfected.  In  the  accom- 
plishment of  such  an  aim  are  included  the  collateral  helps  of  edu- 
cation in  every  department.  Such  visitors  adopt  the  poor  as  their 
own,  being  bound  to  them  by  patience  and  long-suffering,  for  better 
or  for  worse,  in  a  life-work. 

However  large  a  proportion  of  neglected  children  these  sugges- 
tions may  be  applicable  to,  there  will  doubtless  always,  in  our  large 
cities,  continue  to  be  a  sad  and  ever-increasing  troop  of  appealing 
little  ones  to  whom  the  natural  delights  of  home  and  its  blessed 
relations  must  remain  sealed  forever.  To  these  we  should  give 
the  nearest  approach  to  family  life  possible,  even  if  it  be  in  insti- 
tutions. We  have  before  us,  for  imitation  and  improvement,  those 
on  the  cottage  and  family  plan  of  European  nations,  the  principles  of 
which  have  already  been  applied  to  some  extent  in  this  country. 
Economy  of  resources  is  the  plea  brought  forward  by  advocates  of 
the  congregate  system.  Does  not  a  thoughtfhl  consideration  of  the 
divine  plan  in  the  creation  of  a  child,  and  a  wise  penetration  into 
the  laws  that  govern  its  development,  show  us  the  false  economy 
of  suppressing  the  individuality  of  a  single  being  in  order  to  clothe 
and  feed  a  number,  and  mould  them,  like  so  many  pieces  of  ma- 
chinery, after  the  same  pattern  ? 

There  is  one  halting  place  between  the  child's  own  parental  roof 
and  the  institution,  —  that  in  a  good  adopted  family.  The  records 
of  such  organized  societies  as  the  Children's  Aid  of  New  York, 
that  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  and  others,  give 
ample  proofs  of  the  good  results  of  the  placing-out  or  boarding-out 
system,  and  corroborative  testimony  is  found  in  the  longer  and 
larger  experiences  of  foreign  countries.  Where  it  is  possible,  it  is 
better  to  avoid  the  institution  entirely,  but  if  there  must  necessarily 
be  a  temporary  home,  in  many  cases  the  sta}'  need  be  very  short. 
It  is  an  accepted  notion  that  children  must  have  at  least  two  3'ears 
of  institution  life.  Why  not  trust  at  once  to  the  personal  influence 
of  a  good  man  and  woman,  with  good  surroundings,  who  have 
some  idea  of  the  sacredness  of  the  family  tie,  rather  than  to  the 
danger  of  still  further  contamination  from  congregated  viciousness? 
It  is  objected  that  enough  families  cannot  be  found  to  meet  the 
demand.  Have  we  tried  to  exhaust  the  supply*  ?  The  Children's 
Aid  Society  of  Hampden  County,  Mass.,  has  set  an  example 
worthy  of  imitation  in  the  excellence  and  simplicity  of  its  methods. 
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The  Bn  peri  n  ten  dent  of  a  warct  of  over  10,000  inhabitants,  in 
Philadelphia,  in  the  employ  of  the  Charitj'  Organization,  has  a  list 
of  families  ready  and  iraiting  to  adopt  children  as  soon  as  they  can 
be  anpplied,  and  they  express  their  willingness  to  take  them  directly 
from  the  streets.  Why  detain  them  in  an  institution  if  such  is 
the  case?  I'roper  supervision  under  official  control,  or  by  volun- 
teers who  have  time  generally  at  their  own  command,  can  secure 
kind  treatment  and  prot.'ction  from  abuse.  The  child  itself,  to  an 
experienced  vinitor,  is  tlie  Iwst  assurance.  It  is  seldom  that 
children  takeii  into  aucb  homes  are  badly  treated.  On  the  contraiy 
parental  inatiuct  is  quickened  into  sympathy  and  love  by  its 
dependeot  belpleeaness. 

We  may  accept  institutions  as  stem  and  sad  necessities  and  use 
them  as  a  physician  uses  a  drug,  to  help  nature  throw  off  the 
disease,  not  substitute  it  for  the  steady,  curative  treatment  which 
comes  with  long,  foithftil ,  nursing.  Dr.  Wines  urges  the  family 
proper  as  more  propitious  for  the  reception  of  snch  children  whose 
misfortune  conaiatA  in  their  poverty  or  orphanage  ;  but  in  view  of 
the  hundreds,  even  thousands  of  families  that  would  constantly  be 
required  for  the  reception  of  all  candidates  th>m  the  child-saving 
hoases,  he  makes  it  of  first  importance,  "  that  institutional  arrange- 
ments be  made,  which  will,  so  far  as  possible,  approach  the  idea  of 
a  Christian  home,  having  all  needful  qualiflcations  for  the  work. 
Our  bouses  of  correction  and  our  reform  schools,  with  their  soli- 
tary confinement  for  the  inmates,  are  disqualified  to  perform  the 
work  required.  We  know  Ibll  well,  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  our 
leformatories  originated  in  true  Christian  sympathy  for  the  unfortu- 
nate youth  of  our  cities  and  the  country  at  large.  Nor  can  it  be 
denied,  that  in  all  of  them  are  found  officers  of  true  Christian  devo- 
tion to  their  work  ;  yet  these  reformatories  are  not  families.  The 
spirit  that  should  be  felt  by  a  child  on  entering  the  child-saving 
institution  must  be  stronger  than  partition  walls,  stronger  than 
the  law  of  perfect  silence,  stronger  than  bolts  and  locks,  stronger 
than  hard  labor,  great  severity,  instructions,  fines,  punishments  and 
rigorous  supervision  by  the  officers."  Truly,  tlie  spirit  of  love,  ns 
it  was  manifested  in  the  great  Teacher,  and  was  taught  by  llim, 
ought  to  peraieatfl  everything  that  concerns  the  welfare  of  a  child. 

Naturalness  is  an  element  of  character  to  be  cherished  and  turned 
to  account.  In  its  unimpeded  growth  consists  individuality. 
This  is  crushed  out  when  he  is  one  among  hundreds.     In  a  visit  to 
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an  infant  asylum  what  heart  can  fail  to  be  tonched  with  the  appeals 
fh>m  very  little  children  to  be  caressed  as  a  mother  does  her  child? 
I  was  greeted  by  a  chorus  of  feeble  voices  on  entering  one  of 
the  great  nurseries  of  one  of  the  best  institutions  for  foundlings  in 
our  land,  with,  '^  This  is  my  mamma !  *'  The  beaulifhl  and  tender 
^^  sister,"  who  was  my  cordial  hostess,  explained  that  she  com- 
forted the  babies  by  telling  them  she  would  find  them  a  mamma, 
and  every  stranger  that  came  in  became  in  their  eyes  the  promised 
treasure.  She  took  many  of  them  in  her  arms  in  a  loving  way  for 
a  moment  in  passing,  but  it  could  be  but  for  a  moment.  There 
were  hundreds  in  the  building,  and  it  was  impossible  to  respond  to 
the  longing  of  each  child.  This  institution  keeps  the  children  six 
years  before  placing  them  in  families  and  until  very  recently  a 
much  longer  time,  till  they  were  quite  grown. 

Take  the  children  of  an  older  growth  when  intellectual  and 
moral  influences  make  their  deepest  impressions.  We  dread  the 
contamination  of  numbers  for  our  own  children,  shielded  by  every 
device  that  love  and  knowledge,  the  protection  of  society  and  the 
power  of  religion  can  invent.  Some  of  the  initiated  know  the 
horrors  revealed  when  the  veil  has  been  lifted  and  they  have  had 
glimpses  of  the  evil  that  really  exists  in  institutions  where  least 
suspected.  Can  we  refbse  to  those  who  are  ready  to  i)erish,  the 
benefits  of  acquired  experience  in  the  matter  of  educating  brains, 
and  minds,  and  hearts,  that  we  shower  upon  our  own  ?  They  are, 
in  one  sense,  our  own,  allied  to  us  by  the  great  common  bond  of 
human  brotherhood,  the  children  of  one  Father. 

New  methods  of  education  are  opening  a  new  era  in  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  development  of  children.  Natural  powers  are 
sought  out  and  nurtured  by  processes  best  adapted  to  individual 
needs.  As  yet  we  have  realized  these  advantages  to  a  very 
limited  extent.  I  was  present  at  the  recitation  of  classes  of  girls 
in  a  great  State  penal  institution,  in  a  community,  probably  the 
most  enlightened  in  our  country ;  one  that  has  given  more  attention 
and  shown  more  solicitude  for  its  ^^  children  of  the  State"  than  any 
other.  I  judged  the  ages  of  the  girls  averaged  fourteen.  They 
sat  motionless  with  immovable  faces ;  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  every 
limb  was  held  in  place  b}'  mechanical  appliances ;  every  eye  was 
fixed,  I  could  not  tell  on  what,  on  vacancy,  as  we  say,  —  I 
thought  that  not  even  an  eyelid  winked,  and  all  was  lifeless.  The 
teacher  opened  a  book  on  geography  and  called  on  a  hard-visaged 
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piipil,  fVom  whoao  countmiKDce  every  traoe  of  gentle,  reflaed  girl- 
hood had  gone  (perhapri  none  had  ever  been  there) ,  and  asked, 
"  What  are  the  principal  fashionable  watering-places  in  the  United 
Stat«s?"  What  greater  mockery  of  that  girl's  experience  ia  life, 
if  indeed  she  knew  the  meaning  of  the  qaestion  I 

In  a  class-room  in  a  reformatory  inatitutioif  in  the  same  State,  a 
little  child  was  require<i  "  to  bound  China,  and  give  the  princapal 
cities."  A  riienti  nbo  was  with  me  listened  Just  so  long  as  she 
ooulil,  aud  th«  uooeaelLy  to  break  up  the  oppressive  deadness  im- 
pelled her  to  speak.  The  teacher  willingly  acquiesced ;  it  seemed 
almost  as  great  a  relief  to  her  as  to  her  pupils.  Then  my  friend 
told  of  her  life  in  California,  and  how  she  had  employed  Chinamen 
as  servants ;  described  their  habits,  contrasted  their  ability  and 
management  of  affairs  with  that  of  our  own  domestics ;  told  how  a 
household  was  ordered  in  their  country ;  described  their  dress  in 
minute  detiul  and  their  droll  use  of  English  words,  until  a  smile 
broke  over  the  inanimate  faces  and  the  whole  class  was  listening, 
interested  and  responsive.  The  sleepy  ones  woke  up  and  one  or 
two  ventured  to  ask  questions.  I  thought  the  five  minutes'  talk 
had  taught  them  more  about  China  than  a  whole  month  of  ques- 
tions and  answers  from  the  book.  When  we  are  willing  by  way  of 
instruction  to  put  our  every-day  life  before  t&ese  children,  and 
when  possible  live  it  with  them,  books  may  take  an  entirely 
secondary  place.  Iliese  illustrations  may  serve  to  show  how 
inapplicable  our  present  kind  of  instruction  is,  or  how  little  likely 
it  is  to  make  i)ractical  men  and  women.  It  is  modified  more  or 
less  in  difll'erent  localities  but  as  a  rule  it  saps  the  intellect  rather 
than  gives  it  life. 

The  classification  of  dependent  children  with  a  view  to  their 
education  or  reformation,  should  be  under  three  heads:  1.  In 
the  family  proper.  2.  In  the  family  by  adoption.  3.  In  the  insti- 
tution on  the  family  plan.  Well  organized  association  in  charitable 
work  has  increased  opportunities  to  apply  principles  to  practice, 
to  centralize  information,  to  affect  education,  to  bring  about  reform, 
to  insist  on  efficient  legislation,  and  lastly,  but  greatest  of  all,  t*> 
exert  private,  individual  influence.  With  a  future  full  of  faith  and 
hope  let  it  take  up  its  work  for  the  children. 
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n.    THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  VOLUNTEER  SERVICE. 

BY  MBS.   FLORXHCB  BAYASLD  LOCKWOOD. 

(Read  Friday,  September  10.) 

The  object  of  this  paper  is,  as  its  title  indicates,  to  suggest  one 
aspect  of  volunteer  work.  It  is  not  proposed  to  deal  with  the 
subject  historically,  nor  to  dwell  upon  those  kinds  of  volunteer 
work,  specimens  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  all  countries,  under 
all  forms  of  government.  Viewed  in  the  broadest  and  deepest  way, 
there  is  much  that  is  identical  in  all  volunteer  service.  The  same 
spirit  inspires  it,  whether  it  be  the  work  of  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion or  the  isolated  and  temporary  effort  of  some  one  man  or 
woman.  The  motive  power  is  always  the  same,  and  whatever 
shape  its  manifestations  may  assume,  they  are  all  distinctly  recog- 
nizable as  the  working  out  of  the  same  noble  impulse,  the  same  di- 
vine desire,  filling  the  hearts  of  men  and  moving  them  to  give  wil- 
lingly to  others  of  their  money,  their  time,  their  wisdom  and  their 
strength,  spending  themselves  and  being  spent  for  the  good  of  their 
fellows.  This  impulse  to  bear  and  lighten  the  burdens  of  others 
had  vaguely*  stirred  the  atmosphere  of  men's  souls  at  times  since 
the  world  began,  but  was  first  made  the  comer-stone  of  a  system  of 
teaching  eighteen  hundred  years  ago. 

But  the  consideration  of  volunteer  work  and  its  general  prin- 
ciples, viewed  as  the  expression  of  the  generous  desire  of  men 
and  women  to  alleviate  suffering,  to  relieve  distress,  to  reform 
abuses,  —  in  a  word,  to  make  the  world  better  than  they  find  it,  — 
is  distinct  from  the  object  of  this  paper. 

There  is  a  difference  between  volunteer  service  in  this  country 
and  elsewhere  ;  a  difference,  not  merely  of  form,  but  of  kind  —  a 
genuine  and  profound  difference,  which  induces  us  to  consider  the 
principle  actuating  volunteer  sAvice  here  separately  and  apart  f^om 
volunteer  service  elsewhere.  In  seeking  to  ascertain  and  define 
this  essential  difference,  we  must  strike  through  the  superficial 
regions  of  emotion  and  sensibility^  and  penetrate  to  the  basis  upon 
•which  all  good  work  must  rest ;  that  is,  to  the  principle  upon  which 
it  depends. 

What  is  meant  by  the  phrase,  *'  volunteer  service?"  No  greater 
mistake  could  be  made  than  to  conceive  of  volunteer  work  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  official  work,  under  any  form  of  government,  or  as  some- 
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tbing  done  iu  antagonism  to  it.  Volunteer  service  iTeceBsarily  as- 
sumes anil  presupposes  the  existence  of  officials  and  official  methods 
of  work  ;  and  aims,  not  to  render  tbem  superduoua,  but  to  increase 
their  efficiency,  stimulate  their  activity,  and  eonatantiy  inspire  them 
with  new  life  and  rigor.  The  wheels  of  gorernment  must  revolve 
in  official  grooves,  and  in  obedience  to  the  exertions  of  its  ofBcera 
employed  to  do  it»  work ;  the  attitude  of  the  volunteer  is  that  of 
the  skilful  and  wise  charioteer  who  guides  and  inspirits  the  steedSi ' 
which,  without  his  watchfulness,  would  carry  the  coach  and  its  paa- 
fiengers  over  a  precipice  or  land  it  in  a  bog.  The  highest  and  best 
standard  of  official  work  must  necessarily  be  imposed  upon  officials 
fVom  without,  and  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  standard  erected 
for  it  by  the  enlightened  public  opinion  aud  sentiment  which  is 
created  by  those  men  and  women  who  voluntarily  inform  them- 
selves of  how  things  are,  and  how  they  ought  to  be,  and  so  serve 
public  int<' rests. 

The  broad  term,  then,  "  volunteer  service,"  means  that  volun- 
tarj-  and  unsolicited  labor,  whether  of  thought,  word  or  deed,  nn- 
compensflted  by  place,  power  or  money,  which  men  and  women 
may  yive  to  the  seivi(.'u  ul'  the  comojumtj'  or  country  in  which  they 
live ;  whether  it  be  given  to  raise  the  standard  of  public  duty,  to 
reform  the  administration  of  public  aSairs,  to  infuse  greater  wisdom 
and  humsjiity  into  the  management  of  prisons  and  asylums,  or  to 
check  the  spread  of  vice  and  impede  the  growth  of  pauperism.  In 
ft  word,  it  means  all  service  rendered  wiUingly  and  disinterestedly 
to  public  interests  and  the  common  weal.  In  making  this  defini- 
tion reference  is  had  rather  to  that  service  which  aims  at  reform 
than  to  that  which  deals  with  mere  alleviation  of  suffering ;  and 
this  because  one  characteristic  idea  of  modern  thought  is  tlie  con- 
ception of  charitable  and  benevolent  work  as  an  attempt  to  better 
things  in  their  essentials  —  an  alteration  and  reformation  of  causes 
of  evil  —  rather  than  the  mere  dealing  with  results  of  false  prin- 
ciples, striving  to  evade  their  operation  and  avoid  their  conse- 
quences. To  the  modern  philanthropist,  charity  no  longer  means 
the  acceptance  of  pauperism  and  vice  as  chronic  and  incurable  dis- 
eases of  communities,  and  as  a  sequence  the  attempt  to  modify  the 
distress  and  diminish  the  sutTcring  which  they  cause ;  it  means 
seeking  for  the  root  of  the  evil  aud  aiming  at  its  extirpation,  — 
something  at  once  more  serious  and  more  sanguine  than  it  formerly 
did. 
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Unquestionably  much  of  the  outcome  of  that  spirit  of  self-sacri- 
fice and  devotion  which  is,  in  its  truest  sense,  public  spirit,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  work  of  volunteers  trying  to  supply  temporary  needs 
and  afford  superficial  relief ;  work  often  springing  from  the  emer- 
gency of  the  moment  and  ceasing  with  the  expiration  of  the  impulse 
which  gave  it  birth ;  but  it  will  be  found  that,  in  the  present  day, 
the  great  bulk  of  volunteer  effort,  whether  of  individuals  or  of  or- 
ganizations, is  essentially  directed  toward  reform;  and  it  is  in  this 
respect  and  character,  as  being  at  once  the  broadest  and  most  dis- 
tinctive, that  we  would  consider  the  principle  of  volunteer  service 
in  the  United  States. 

What  is  it  which  makes  volunteer  service  so  different  in  its  inspi- 
ration and  outlook  in  America  fVom  what  it  is  in  other  countries? 
Simply  this,  that  it  represents  the  characteristic  principle  of  our 
government,  expresses  its  most  intimate  idea,  and  upon  its  devel- 
opment depends  the  measure  of  success  to  be  attained  by  our  ex- 
periment in  republican  government.  Elsewhere,  almost  invariabty, 
volunteer  workers  must  aim  at  altering  the  superstructure,  even  the 
foundations  of  the  government  under  which  XXi^y  live ;  here,  the 
volunteer  finds  that  to  obtain  the  fulfilment  of  the  laws  the  execu- 
tion of  the  scheme  of  government  already*  existing  is  the  surest  and 
most  direct  method  by  which  his  ideal  may  be  attained.  At  once, 
in  attempting  a  reform  in  any  direction,  it  is  made  manifest  that 
more  can  be  done  here  than  anywhere,  and  that  therefore  more 
should  be  done.  In  other  countries,  many  of  the  evils  which  are 
assailed  by  volunteer  workers  are  evils  the  ultimate  causes  of  which 
are  interwoven  with  the  very  fabric  of  the  government  under  which 
they  exist ;  they  are  the  modified  expression  of  inhuman,  unjust, 
savage  and  lawless  modes  of  thought,  which  prevailed  in  society 
hundreds  of  3'ears  ago,  and  which,  having  crystallized  into  laws 
and  customs,  still  affect  its  constitution. 

England  is  an  admirable  example  of  this.  Nowhere  in  the  world 
does  private  benevolence  pour  out  its  stores  of  mone}',  time  and 
strength  with  so  great  energy  and  lavishness ;  yet  it  is  powerless 
to  do  more  than  alleviate  the  misery  whose  causes  lie  in  the  exist- 
ence of  laws  and  the  power  of  dominant  social  ideas  which  are  an 
essential  part  of  the  structure  of  English  society. 

Here,  in  the  United  States,  the  situation  of  the  reformer  is  far 
different ;  no  impediment  to  his  efforts  is  to  be  found  in  the  principles 
on  which  our  laws  are  based,  or  in  the  unwritten  law  of  our  cus- 
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toms  and  manDcre.  'Die  foandntioii  of  things  Deeds  no  alteration. 
We  cannot  tall  to  mind  too  frequently  or  earnestly  that  what  ne^ds 
reform  with  us  is  the  way  in  which  our  laws  arc  executed  and  in- 
terpreted, not  in  the  matter  of  the  laws  themselves  ;  that  what  is 
wrong  in  onr  political  and  social  life  is  not  the  prini-iplea  ou  which 
it  is  founded,  but  the  dereKction  from  those  principles  which,  if 
faithfully  followed,  would  keep  it  sweet  to  the  core.  Herein  lies  a 
great  and  essentia]  difference  between  the  work  of  voiunteera  here 
and  elsewhere,  in  its  vaster  scope,  deeper  efflcncy  and  higher  hope- 
ftitDeSfl.'  Here  no  disease  of  tiie  body  politic  springs  from  consti- 
tutional vices  and  radical  imperfect  ions  of  nature ;  cut  but  deep 
enough,  and  long  before  the  seat  of  life  is  reached  we  come  to 
health,  vigor  and  soundness. 

Benevolence,  reform,  and  public  spirit,  need  never  aco^t  a  cmn- 
pTomise  with  their  ideal  standard  in  this  country ;  all  avenues  are 
open,  all  doors  unlocked  ou  the  road  to  the  ideal  state  in  America, 
and  we  are  bound  to  demand  the  best  condition  of  affairs,  becaose 
it  is  a  practicable  reality,  not  the  dream  of  a  visionary,  nor  tbe 
delusion  of  a  fana^c. 

Here  the  volunteer  reformer,  instead  of  coming  perpetually  into 
collision  with  facts  of  law  and  custom,  which  block  his  path  and 
break  and  foil  his  weapons,  finds  that  he  who  works  most  con- 
sistently in  accordance  with  the  flindamental  principles  of  American 
government  and  civilization,  will,  by  virtue  of  such  conformity,  be 
tbe  truest  and  most  successful  reformer. 

The  sickness  of  our  country,  or  city,  or  community,  is  always 
acute,  never  chronic,  nor  incurable  i  and  so  cure  and  remedy  must 
be  aimed  at,  and  mere  alleviation  scorned.  Practically,  every 
volunteer  worker  will  bear  testimony,  in  entering  on  the  work  of 
reform  here,  however  aggravated  the  immediate  condition  of  the 
institution,  or  the  system  to  be  attacked,  however  corrupt  and 
inefHcient,  still  the  reformer  instinctively  demands  a  thorough 
reform,  aims  at  a  complete  and  radical  change,  because  he  believes 
that  here,  as  has  been  well  said,  "  Nothing  is  ever  settled  until  it 
is  settled  right."  So  it  is  but  rarely  that  volunteer  workers  in  this 
country  ask  less  than  the  best,  or  aim  lower  than  the  highest ; 
almost  uniformly  we  find  that  both  aa  individuals  and  as  organized 
bodies,  they  start  their  reforms  with  tbe  object  of  attaining  the 
best  possible  condition  of  affairs. 

It  Is  this  sense  of  working  in  harmony  with  the  intention  of 
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oar  government  of  always  finding,  so  we  bat  dig  deep  enoagh,  the 
ideal  that  we  believe  in,  and  seek  to  make  real,  lying  at  the  foanda- 
tion  of  our  institutions,  this  consciousness  of  the  existence  of  a 
noble  design  which  needs  no  re-modeling,  which  we  have  but  to 
faithfully  execute,  —  which  gives  such  courage  and  such  hope  to 
volunteers  in  the  United  States. 

But  it  is  when  we  ask  ourselves  the  reoMm  of  this  harmony 
of  purpose  and  motive  between  the  volunteer  reformer  in  America 
and  the  government  under  which  he  lives, — the  explanation  of  the 
vastness  of  the  field  which  opens  before  him,  the  sense  of  unlimited 
possibility  of  achievement  which  he  breathes  in  from  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere,  —  that  we  recognize  the  weight  and  solemnity  of 
the  obligation  laid  upon  his  shoulders. 

On  the  practical  development  of  the  principle  of  volunteer  service 
in  American  life  depends  the  success  of  our  experiment  in  republi- 
can government ;  if  it  is  to  stand  fast  and  flourish,  such  service  is 
obligatory  upon  every  one  of  us ;  and  in  proportion  as  we  recog- 
nize and  fulfil  this  obligation,  will  the  essential  and  vital  principle 
underlying  our  institutions  be  carried  out.  The  volunteer  worker 
is  not  an  accessory  merely  to  our  system ;  he  is  the  mainspring  of 
the  machine,  the  key-stone  of  the  arch.  Tke  practical  success  of 
our  theory  is  predicated  on  the  assumption  that  the  volunteer 
worker  and  his  services  are  everywhere  present,  everywhere  active ; 
that  our  officials  are  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  volunteers,  and 
that  as  fast  as  a  gap  is  left  in  their  ranks,  it  is  filled  fh>m  an  inex- 
haustible reserve.  In  other  countries  it  may  be  optional  with  men 
and  women  whether  or  not  they  will  spend  time,  thought  and 
strength,  in  voluntarily  sending  public  interests;  here  the  with- 
drawal of  the  principle  of  volunteer  work  arrests  the  action  of  the 
organization.  Its  motive  power  depends  upon  volunteer  force. 
In  other  governments,  born  of  the  will,  and  created  for  the  pleasure 
and  aggrandizement  of  one  man,  or  one  set  of  interests,  either  of  a 
class  or  a  community,  the  mass  of  human  beings  being  under  their 
rule  have  no  such  obligation  laid  upon  them,  for  no  such  power  it 
placed  in  their  hands.  Whatever  virtue  or  wisdom  the  provisions 
of  such  systems  contain,  can  be  developed  without  their  voluntary 
help.  Officialism,  a  bureaucracy,  a  well-organized  mechanism, — not 
depending  on  inspection  or  suggestion  from  without  to  keep  it 
efficient  and  pure,  but  administered  by  a  central  power, — something 
over  which  they  have  no  influence,  concerning  which  they  have  &• 
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reapODSibili^,  which  does  not  exi»t  by  or  for  them  ;  such  the  acl- 
mlDistration  of  pultlic  atfairs  may  be,  for  the  inhabitant  of  other 
counti'ies,  and  nnder  such  coDditions  the  work  of  volanteers  natn- 
rally  limils  itHelf  to  tlie  starling  of  soup  kitchens  or  endowing  of 
hospital  wards ;  it  can  attack  the  evils  it  sees  only  in  their  surface 
manifestations. 

It  ia  fnr  ditTcrent  here;  in  the  United  Stales,  the  inherent  idea 
on  wliii-h  till-  g..vL>ninK'nt  is  Imscd,  may  he  mirly  called  the  idea  of 
volunteer  service,  the  idea  that,  in  some  form  or  other,,  we  all  owe  « 
portion  of  our  thought,  or  time,  or  strength,  or  wealth,  to  pabUc 
sendee.  It  is  emphatically  the  basiueBs  of  all  of  ns ;  an  obligatioa 
laid  upon  us  all.  This  idea  can  be  traced  throughout  the  whole 
BCheme,  it  is  visible  in  our  weakness  as  in  our  strength,  or  ratlier 
we  see  that  oar  possible  weakness  lies  in  ignoring  or  disregarding 
it.  Leave  out  the  tacit  assumption  that  each  and  all  of  us  are  io- 
terested  and  concerned  in  the  administration  of  public  afisirs, 
responsible  for  it  and  willing  to  aid  in  making  it  wise,  upright  and 
etiergetic,  —  and  our  whole  system  of  government  becomes  a  series 
of  loop-holes,  through  which  corruption,  injustice  and  incapacity 
may  ent«r  and  overrun  us.  It  has  been  so  with  us  trova  the  begin- 
ning ;  it  is  written  on  every  ppge  of  our  history.  The  beat  work 
ever  done  by  American  citizens  has  invariably  been  done  in  the 
spirit  of  volunteers,  and  not  unfreqnently  under  the  conditiona  of 
volunteer  senice.  From  those  early  days  when  Gen.  Washington 
refused  compensation  for  his  services  as  commander-in-chief,  down 
to  the  time,  not  so  long  gone  by,  when  volunteers  saved  the  Uirion, 
it  has  always  been  lelt  by  thuse  who  truly  undeistood  the  vital 
principle  of  our  government,  that  It  wa.t  identical  with  the  principle 
underlying  volunteer  service.  The  scheme  laid  out  in  the  Iwginning 
by  the  founders  of  tlie  republic,  was  based  on  the  conviction  that 
by  putting  certain  powers  in  the  hands  of  men,  and  laying  certain 
obligations  upon  them  all  alike,  a  mighty  foice  would  be  evolved,  a 
force  that  would  insure  the  success  of  the  e.'tiwriment  that  was 
about  being  made  in  society.  That  force  was  the  force  of  wiUing, 
disinterested,  personal  service  rendered  to  the  common  weal  by 
individuals,  —  not  working  in  odicial  channels  nor  hampered  by  the 
conditions  that  invariably  attend  the  fulfilment  of  official  duties, — 
but  ^er^■ice  done,  in  the  beautiful  phrase,  con  amore. 

Let  that  force  become  inert,  and  the  scheme  which  was  to  be 
executed  by  means  of  it  Decessardy  fails.     It  was  not  on  perfecUoo 
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of  oTganizatioii  and  skilfbl  complexity  of  xnechanunn  that  the 
modelers  of  obr  government  relied  to  aecnre  ita  aaoeeasftil  working ; 
it  was  on  the  qaiekening  power  which  they  belieyed  would  make  of 
it  a  living  body,  not  a  machine,  and  which  they  confidently  ansomed 
would  be  perpetually  inAised  into  its  veins  by  the  operation  of  the 
great  principle  they  had  set  at  work — the  noble  idea  upon  whidi 
they  had  built. 

Many  governments  had  flourished,  built  upon  the  knowledge  and 
recognition  of  the  weaknesses,  passions,  vices  and  follies  of  human 
nature ;  it  was  decided  to  test  here  the  strength  of  a  structure 
founded  on  the  conviction  that  by  giving  men  the  best,  and  asking 
from  them  the  best,  a  noble  result  could  be  attained. 

In  other  countries,  public  affairs  belong  either  to  a  class  or  a 
body  of  men  ;  the  people  at  large  are  not  responsible  for  their  con- 
duct. Nor  have  they  power,  other  than  a  very  indirect  one,  to 
alter  their  management,  —  but  here  there  is  no  dividing  line 
between  rulers  and  the  ruled.  We  make  our  own  laws  and  enforce 
them  ourselves.  There  is  no  provision  made  for  our  being  properly 
governed,  for  our  affairs  being  looked  after  efficiently,  by  officials* 
The  larger  share  of  power  we  reserve  for  ourselves  and  dct  not 
delegate  to  our  employes.  The  result  of  this  is,  that  however  bad 
an  abuse  may  be,  the  community  in  which  it  exists  is  responsible 
for  it,  because  the  public  sentiment  and  ¥rill  of  the  community  alone 
can  rectify  it,  and  each  step  toward  reform  is  taken  in  the  name  of 
us  all. 

It  is  as  true  as  it  is  trite  to  say  of  political  life  in  America  at  the 
preseift  day,  that  the  tendency  to  allow  public  affairs  to  be  managed 
by  men  who  make  a  business  of  it,  is  at  the  root  of  all  corruption 
and  inefficiency  in  their  administration,  that  the  operation  of  such 
a  tendenc}'  defeats  the  intention  of  our  system,  and  nowhere  is  it 
more  true  than  of  those  departments  of  government  which  are  not 
apparently  and  distinctly  political  in  their  character.  The  manage- 
ment of  our  poor-houses,  jails,  insane  asylums  and  hospitals, 
suffers  as  much  fh>m  the  withdrawal  of  the  service  of  the  volun- 
teer workers  as  do  our  Legislatures  and  our  houses  of  Congress. 
Officialism  may  deepen  its  ruts  and  widen  its  channels,  we  may 
multiply  ^^  boards,"  and  create  office  after  office,  yet  we  cannot 
reach  the  ideal  condition  of  affairs  unless  we  employ  ideal  methods. 
It  is  utterly  impossible  to  substitute  self-interest  for  public  spirit, 
as  a  motive  in  the  public  service  of  the  United  Stat^  in  any  de- 
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partment,  and  not  have  that  service  puffer;  simply  because,  wilhoat 
true  public  spirit,  the  madiinerj-  of  American  government  will  not 
perform  its  fdnctions  rightly,  because  Ihe  cardinal  idea  of  our 
syetem  is  that  a  constant  infusion  of  the  volunteer  spirit  should  take 
place ;  and  upon  this  alone  can  we  rely  to  keep  the  body  politic  a 
living  thing,  instead  of  a  machine. 

The  tendency  grows  daily  in  this  country  to  delegate  in  every 
department  the  manngement  of  public  adairs  to  officiuls,  to  a 
bureaucracy;  with  great  plausibility  it  is  said  that  people  who 
Spend  their  lives  In  doing  a  thing,  must  do  It  better  than  any  one 
who  only  busies  himself  with  it  for  a  time,  and  that  the  less  these 
c^ciala  aire  interftred  with  the  better.  If  the  absence  of  interfer- 
ence is  made  to  mean  the  granting  to  officials  power  commensnrat« 
Kith  their  responsibilities,  and  a  sense  of  secnrit;  in  tenure  of 
,offlce,  most  assuredly  it  will  be  admitted  that  their  work  will  be 
better  done  on  sach  a  basis  than  if  they  feel  that  they  are  held 
responsible  for  a  state  of  afikirs  which  they  have  no  power  to  alter, 
■nd  that  they  hold  their  positions  not  by  virtue  of  merit,  but  at  the 
mercy  or  caprice  of  a  political  ring.  But  if  absence  of  interference 
means  that  the  public  are  content  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the 
State  of  affairs,  and  are  utterly  indifferent  and  unconcerned  as  to 
their  managemeDt,  then  we  must  alter  our  principles  of  government, 
and  aim  at  the  good  results  which  follow  a  different  system.  Prac- 
tically efficient  aa  a  centralized  "  paternal "  government  may  be,  we 
must  uproot  our  very  foundations  as  a  nation  before  we  can  shift 
our  responsibility  as  individuals  on  to  the  shoulders  of  a  body  of 
officials  and  an  army  of  clerks.  If  we  want  to  be  "more  governed," 
as  we  often  are  told,  it  is  to  be  more  governed  by  ourselves  ;  to 
know  more  and  care  more  about  how  things  are  done,  bow  they 
should  be  done,  in  every  department  of  our  government,  and  then 
to  see  to  it,  ourselves,  individually,  that  they  are  better  done. 

The  consciousness  that  we  are  not  fighting  against  our  govern- 
ment, but  for  it,  when  we  attack  aliuses  and  clamor  for  reforms, 
should  give  volunteer  workers  a  great  and  grave  sense  of  responsi- 
bihty  and  dignity  —  we  are  minding  our  own  business,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word.  The  real  strength  of  the  government  in  the 
United  States  is  to  be  measured  by  the  strength  of  the  volunteers 
who  are  willing  to  serve  it.  This  was  triumphanlly  attested  by  the 
war;  and  the  result  will  be  the  same  whenever  the  test  is  applied. 
No  officialism,  do  mere  routine  methods,  however  wisely  and  akil- 
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fully  organized,  will  ever  suffice  to  maintain  the  national  and  State 
administrations  pure  and  efficient.  They  need  a  constant  influx  of 
life  and  vigor,  which  can  only  be  given  by  the  men  and  women  to 
whom  they  belong,  working  constantly  in  their  service. 

No  comparison  could  be  more  contrary  to  the  truth,  and,  there- 
fore, more  illustrative  of  the  result  of  the  present  tendency  to 
confide  public  affairs  to  the  hands  of  a  body  of  men  distinct  ftom 
the  citizens  at  large,  than  the  one  now  on  every  one's  lips  when 
describing  the  condition  of  American  politics,  —  ''the  machipe" 
does  this'  or  that,  we  are  told ;  ''  the  power  of  the  machine"  is 
omnipotent,  nothing  can  successdiny  resist  it,  through  its  opera* 
tions  the  country  is  governed ;  and,  as  the  pr<>geny  of  the  big 
machines  which  control  general  affairs,  have  sprung  up  a  host  of 
smaller,  but  equally  active  machines,  in  every  State,  almost  in 
every  community. 

There  is  but  one  force  which  can  meet  and  break  the  power  of 
the  ^'  machine."  Does  any  one  doubt  what  it  is?  It  is  the  force 
evolved  from  the  vital  principle  of  our  government,  the  power  of 
volunteers  in  every  department  of  public  service  putting  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel,  in  the  ''primaries,"  in  the  municipal 
boards,  in  the  Legislatures,  at  the  polls,  in  the  inspection  or 
supervision  of  public  institutions  of  all  kinds ;  informing  themselves 
of  the  wa}^  in  which  public  affairs  are  managed,  and  public  funds 
expended,  raising  the  standard  of  the  performance  of  public  duty, 
and  enlightening  and  stimulating  public  opinion,  making  the  body 
politic  a  living  thing  instead  of  a  soulless  machine. 

Here  then  is  the  great  privilege  and  transcendant  obligation  of 
us  all,  the  privilege  and  obligation  of  serving  voluntarily  and  disin- 
terestedly the  common  weal.  It  is  the  fountain  of  good  government 
and  sound  administration  for  the  whole  country ;  without  volunteer 
service  the  body  politic  becomes  dead  and  corrupt.  There  is  no 
abuse,  however  flagrant,  however  deep-seated,  that  the  most  obscure 
of  us  all  may  not  attack  with  the  prospect  of  uprooting  it,  because 
every  man  or  woman  who  offers  willing  service  of  this  kind  to  the 
community  becomes  by  virtue  of  the  act  a  true  representative  of 
the  essential  spirit  of  our  government.  There  is  no  provision  made 
by  our  laws  or  customs  for  the  maintenance  of  a  thoroughly  pure 
and  efficient  administration  of  government  exclusively  through 
official  channels.  Our  safeguard,  our  remedy  against  evils  of  all 
kinds,  our  really  potent  method  of  maintaining  high  standards  and 
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obt&ining  noble  results,  Is  the  force  of  public  opiniou,  activdj 
ioteiested  aud  thoroughly  infomied  about  public  atfairs,  aud  coa- 
eequently  renulliog  in  public  action. 

lu  tbe  bauds  of  vDluiit«er  workeis,  and  in  tiieir  hauda  alona, 
rests  the  power  to  enlighten  this  force  of  public  opinion,  and  then 
to  rouse  it  to  action.  In  this  country  it  is  always  to  be  relied  apon 
as  an  ample  safeguard  against  the  dangers  which  elsewhere  mnst  be 
iVustrated  by  official  action,  or  not  at  all. 

Whenever  public  sentiment  is  iq>pealed  to  in  the  United  States, 
in  behalf  of  reform  and  right-doing,  it  Invariably  responds ;  when 
it  sleeps,  it  is  not  a  sleep  of  languor  or  torpidity,  but  a  sleep  tmoi 
which  it  awakes  as  a  warrior  from  his  slumbers,  refreshed  and  In 
taH  annor,  at  the  call  of  its  fUthM  sentinels,  —  the  volunteers. 
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m.   THE  BECREATIONS  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

BT  OBOROB  B.   BABTLBTT. 

(Rukd  Friday,  September  10,  1880.) 

The  importance  of  having  a  good  time  seems  to  have  been  mudi 
underrated  by  the  American  people,  at  least  in  their  early  days* 
The  stem  necessity  of  earning  a  living  has  been  to  most  of  them 
the  first,  and  too  oflcn  the  last  requirement  of  their  lives.  The 
grave  old  Pilgrim  Fathers  seem  to  have  practiced  an  asceticism 
and  self-deniid  which  not  only  held  pleasure  of  little  account,  but 
even  looked  upon  it  as  sin,  or  at  least  as  an  idle  waste  of  time. 
They  had  enough  to  do  to  make  and  defend  their  simple  homes, 
and  cared  little  to  adorn  them  with  the  graces  of  idle  amusements. 
Perhaps  ^^  all  work  and  no  play "  might  have  made  duH  boys  of 
even  those  holy  and  noble  men,  and  caused  them  to  be  more 
respected  than  loved,  to  Judge  A*om  a  toast  given  at  the  Memorial 
Society  by  one  of  their  descendants,  in  reply  to  a  eulogy  on  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers.  ''I  wish,"  said  he,  ''to  toast  the  Pilgrim 
Mothers,  for  they  had  to  endure  all  the  labors  and  privations 
which  have  so  well  been  enumerated,  and  they  had  to  endure  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  also." 

The  excesses  of  Merry  Mount  doubtless  deserved  the  righteous 
sentence  and  swift  destruction  which  they  received  at  the  hands  of 
these  heroic  and  Christian  men ;  and  the  fall  of  the  first  May-pole 
put  an  end  to  the  attempt  to  revive  on  the  new  continent  the 
merry  and  gracetlil,  if  superstitious,  rites  of  the  old  world.  Their 
Calvinistic  ideas  seem  to  have  lingered  until  modern  times,  and  to 
have  found  an  echo  in  the  words  of  the  Andover  student,  who 
replied  to  a  remark  calling  his  attention  to  the  glory  of  the 
autumnal  foliage,  on  a  Sunday  morning,  with  the  text,  ''  Let  not 
my  soul  behold  vanity."  This  may  be  an  extreme  case,  but  it  is 
very  certain  that  in  the  early  days  of  American  history,  very  little 
attention  was  paid  to  the  duty  of  rest,  and  to  the  need  for  recresr 
tion.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  itself  has  a  satirical  sug- 
gestion, whether  intended  or  not,  in  its  guaranty  to  all  men  of  the 
pur9uU  of  happiness ;  for  how  often  do  all  plans  of  recreation,  all 
parties  of  pleasure,  prove  but  a  hopeless  pursuit,  instead  of  a 
realization.  All  pleasure  is  too  often  in  anticipflCtion  or  in  retro- 
spection, and  it  is  very  difficult  to  eijoy  the  actual  pre$$ni^  to 
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know  and  feel  tliat  we  fire  having  a  good  time  now.     Our  peopUM 
have  as  yet  not  learned  how  to  enjoy  tbemaelves ;    they  aeera  to 
regard  a  holiday  as  a  grave  and  solemn  affair,  ami  to  devote  them- 
selves to  enjoyment  with  a  stern  seriousness  worthy  of  the  highest 
prfuse,  as  Mr.  Lowell  has  demonstrated  in  these  lines  : 

"  Pieaeure  doos  maio  us  Vankees  kind  o"  winch, 
Ex  thnugh  Iwuz  suthin  paid  for  by  the  inch ; 
Bui  yit  we  du  contriTe  to  worry  thra, 
Ef  duo^  lells  th<^t  the  thing's  to  do. 
An'  kerry  a  hoUerdsy,  ef  we  set  out, 
Ez  «tiildi]y  ez  tliotigh  'twuz  a  redoubt." 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years,  holidays  seem  to  hare  grown 
greatly  in  public  favor,  at  least  in  number,  and  anniversaries  seem 
now  to  occur  whenever  an  excuse  for  them  can  be  made.  The 
birthdays  of  heroes  and  other  noted  men,  the  dates  cif  the  chief 
battles  of  all  our  wars,  can  find  no  better  commemoration  than  in 
giving  to  the  tired  mechanic,  or  exhausted  man  of  business  or 
letters,  a  chance  to  rest,  by  diverting  into  some  new  channel  the 
current  of  his  daily  routine.  The  festival  of  Christmas,  which  was 
discouraged  by  the  Puritans  as  savoring  of  idolatry,  is  fast  regain- 
ing its  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people ;  much  of  which  refortn 
may  be  attributed  to  the  writings  of  Dickens,  who  brought  so 
forcibly  to  mind  the  good  cheer  of  that  generous  festival,  and  the 
kindly  greeting  which  it  inspires.  Thaniisgiving  day,  designed  in 
opposition  to  it,  has  been  eclipsed,  or  rather  has  been  absorbed 
into  its  all-embracing  and  hospitable  heart,  in  most  of  the  States ; 
but  still  the  old  New  England  Thanksgiving,  with  its  home- 
comings  and  heart- warmings,  bringing  back  to  the  old  roof-tree 
once  a  year  the  wandering  children  and  their  children, —  has  been 
■nd  still  is,  one  of  the  best,  as  well  as  the  earliest  and  holiest  of 
the  recreations  of  the  people.  The  sad  event  of  the  war  has  also 
brongbt  its  solemn  festival,  In  memory  of  the  departed  heroes  who 
gave  all  for  their  country,  and  were  faithful  until  death  ;  and 
Decoration  Day  should  grow,  year  by  year,  more  and  more  sacred 
BQd  important.  Let  us  not  forget,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
blessings  they  have  won  us,  to  give  one  day  to  their  memor>', 
which  seems  far  too  apt  to  be  forgotten  in  the  rush  of  the  present. 
Let  this  day  never  become  like  our  Fast  Day,  a  day  for  fust 
living,  and  fast  driving, —  a  day  when  the  public  places  of  amuat- 
ment  are  thronged,    and  the  churches  are    abandoned ; 
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drankenneas,  revel  and  riot  too  often  tarn  the  national  tkBt  into 
an  occasion  of  national  reproacii.. 

Every  year  with  its  progress  of  thonght,  cnltore  and  reflnement, 
new  plans  and  opportunities  are  invented  and  made  possible. 
Fifty  years  ago  vacations  were  very  rare  among  bnsiness  and 
professional  men,  while  now  every  clerk  and  apprentice  is  entitled 
by  his  yearly  contract  to  a  fortnight  or  more  of  rest.  The  facili- 
ties of  cheap  travel  have  opened  to  the  poorest  of  them  the 
grandeur  of  monntains  and  the  snblimity  of  sea,  and  many  a  dis- 
tant hamlet  in  the  heart  of  the.  hills,  or  by  the  remote  shore,  be- 
comes every  summer  a  pleasure  resort,  or  v^akes  up  to  find  itself  a 
watering-place.  The  early-closing  movement  has  been  of  immense 
importance  as  a  means  of  relief  to  the  tired  shop-women,  and  Dr. 
Deems,  of  New  York,  has  recently  spoken  a  good  word  for  the  army 
of  clerks  in  his  native  city,  by  requesting  the  leading  ladies  to 
make  it  unfashionable  to  shop  after  11  a.  m.  on  Saturdays,  and  6 
P.  M.  on  other  days,  so  that  the  hard-working  men  and  women 
should  not  lose  the  benefit  of  fresh  air  and  out-of-door  exercise, 
durirg  an^'  of  the  few  hours  which  public  sentiment  has  secured 
for  them.  As  the  piesent  points  decidedly  to  the  increase  of  holi- 
days, it  is  our  duty  to  give  a  glanee  at  the  various  recreations 
to  which  they  are  devoted.  Most  of  them  are  so  well  known  that 
a  brief  mention  will  serve  to  recall  them  to  the  attention  of  any 
one  seeking  to  pass  an  idle  hour  in  the  pursuit  of  happimess. 
After  this,  some  recreations  will  be  described,  which  are  either 
original,  or  little  known  to  the  general  public. 

Athletic  sports,  of  course,  are  first  in  importance ;  for  to  them 
is  mainly  due  the  great  recent  improvement  in  the  physical  health 
and  strength  of  the  people.  A  few  years  ago  the  word  ^^  student" 
was  almost  synonymous  with  ^*  dyspeptic,"  and  when  one  was  an- 
nounced, people  expected  to  see  a  long-limbed  and  narrow-chested 
individual,  with  a  hacking  cough,  thin  cheeks  and  a  droc^ing 
figure.  Now  the  graduate  of  the  best  colleges  has  the  firm  step 
and  bearing  of  an  Apollo,  and  the  strength  of  a  young  Samson, 
too  often,  alas  1  depending  for  sustenance  on  Samson's  favorite 
weapon.  ^The  culture  of  the  body  is,  however,  in  danger  of  aflfect- 
ing  too  much  that  of  the  mind,  for,  to  many  boating  men,  the  im- 
portance of  winning  the  race  or  the  ball  match  far  outweighs  that 
of  securing  a  high  scholastic  rank.)  Great  pains  have  been  taken 
to  learn  the  effect  of  these  exercises  upon  scholars,  for  which  ead 
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letters  or  iDqiiiry  have  been  sent  to  all  the  chief  colleges  of  I 
United  States.  Tbe  absence  of  some  of  the  presideuis  has  prfr> 
ventdl  replies  from  all.  but  eiiongli  hai'e  been  received  to  |ir"ve 
that  these  athletic  sports,  though  highly  conducive  to  the  mental 
and  bodily  health  of  the  slndents,  are  apt  to  claim  too  much  of 
their  attention,  while  the  public  conteats  between  rival  colleges 
are  condemned  as  injurious  in  every  way.  These  grc^t  races  are 
too  often  the  occasion  of  betting,  and  sometirnes  worse  evils,  and 
they  must  be  degrading  to  the  participants.  Gentlemen  must  dis- 
like being  the  sport  of  the  public,  although  they  are  cheered  ajid 
inspired  by  their  friends,  and  fair  ladies  witness  their  feats  of 
arms  and  muscles ;  hut  even  the  sweet  smiles  with  which  the  win- 
ners are  received  can  hardly  outweigh  tlie  pain  and  inurtiGcatioD 
of  the  defeated  ones,  who  have  spent  months  of  heavy  toil  and 
weary  training,  one-half  of  which  self-denying  exertion  might  have 
placed  them  in  a  high  scholasLic  rank,  only  to  see  tbe  rival  boat 
creep  slowly  by  in  spite  of  their  most  intense  and  exhausting 
efforts. 

Base-ball  seems  to  faave  become  the  national  game  of  America, 
as  cricket  is  that  of  England  ;  but  it  seems  also  to  have  gained  an 
nndne  importance,  since  many  of  the  newspapers  (the  mirrors  of 
pnblic  demand)  have  found  it  worthy  of  much  space  in  their 
columns.  We  have  grave  doubts  if  it  is  worth  while  for  the 
country  to  sustain  so  many  able-bodied  men,  simply  as  players  of 
any  game,  or  that  so  much  money  and  time  should  be  devoted  to 
its  interests  ;  but  as  a  merry  and  innocent  means  of  developing 
the  muscle  and  employing  the  leisure  of  persons  of  sedentary  pur- 
suits it  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended.  Tbe  same  remark  iilso 
applies  to  the  Kcotiih  games  of  "  throwing  the  hammer,"  and 
"  putting  the  stone,"  and  to  the  leaping  and  vaulting  games  which 
tbe  Turners  have  introduced  and  made  popular,  especially  the 
"  tug  of  war,"  which  requires  no  skill  or  praclice.  Foot-ball 
matches,  wheel-barrow,  sack,  three-legged,  and  potato  races  are 
popular  amusements  which  our  English  ancestors  have  bequeathed 
to  us,  and  foot-ball  was  probably  the  first  public  game  ever  played 
in  Massachusetts. 

These  harmless  and  amusing  contests  of  strength  and  skill  seem 
far  superior  in  their  effects  to  those  carried  on  for  gain,  which  are 
sometimes  employed  by  bad  men  for  the  worst  purixises. 
objection  may  be  made  to  horse-races  in  wbicb  the  noble  aaimal'f 
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often  urged  by  ignoble  men  to  the  utmost  limit  of  its  strength  and 
endurance  in  order  to  gratify  their  gambling  greed.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  this  pursuit  may  have  added  to  the  excel- 
lence of  the  stock  of  horses,  and  called  the  attention  of  man  to  the 
best  method  of  caring  for  his  best  friend,  and  may  thus  be  pro- 
ductive of  more  good  than  evil.  But  races  have  certainly  had  a 
bad  effect  upon  the  old-fashioned  cattle-shows,  by  monopolizing 
the  interest  and  turning  the  attention  from  the  fat  cattle  and  the 
prize  vegetables,  which  ought  to  be  sufficient  of  themselves  to  draw 
together  the  farmers,  and  keep  them  interested  in  their  own  natural 
line  of  thought.  The  hooting  crowd  now  gathers  around  the 
race-track  while  aristocratic  Jersey's  and  philosophic  pigs  sulk 
neglected  in  their  abandoned  pens.  If  modern  agiicultural  societies 
cannot  pay  their  expenses  without  racing  and  betting,  they  had 
better  strive  to  elevate  the  public  to  the  level  of  their  gigantic  cab- 
bage-heads. 

Walking,  one  of  the  best  forms  of  exercise,  also  loses  its  charm 
when  reduced  to  the  level  of  show  and  betting,  and  nothing  can 
be  more  melancholy  than  one  of  these  matches,  where,  one  by  one, 
'*  the  weary  toilers  on  their  tireless  round  "  grow  exhausted  and 
fall  by  the  way,  or  struggle  on,  heavy  with  sleep  and  fatigue, 
dragging  their  exhausted  forms  on  blistered  feet  to  hopeless  de- 
feat or  a  poorer  victory,  often  at  the  expense  of  a  broken  constitu- 
tion or  a  nervous  system  ruined  for  life.  If  this  spectacle  is  de- 
grading when  performed  by  men,  how  much  worse  is  it  to  see  wo- 
men exhausting  their  powers  of  weakness  in  this  way.  The  ten- 
der reverence  and  watchful  devotion  which  we  have  been  wont  to 
lavish  on  gentle  woman,  finds  here  indeed  a  noble  climax.  She 
has  watched  our  tottering  steps  in  infancy  and  led  us  on  our  oft- 
recurring  round.  Then  let  us  watch  ?ier  tottering  steps  as,  faint 
with  fatigue,  she  staggers  round  the  roped  inclosure ;  cradled  in 
their  laps  as  most  of  us  have  been,  let  us  proudly  count  the  laps 
they  make,  and  cheer  and  applaud  with  all  our  foolish  might. 

China,  the  oldest  and  wisest  nation  on  earth,  makes  her  women 
plow  the  fields  yoked  with  an  ass.  Many  women  with  us  may  be 
Joined  in  like  companionship,  but  let  us  no  longer  bid  them  toil  in 
9uch  a  way,  or  make  our  profit  thus  f^om  women's  progress.  The 
ancient  Greeks,  whose  culture  has  not  been  equalled  by  any  of  our 
boasted  modem  civilizations,  never  permitted  women  to  take  part 
in  public  performances ;  and  Japan  and  China  still  prohibit  it  with 
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rigor.     Cannot  Americans  lake  warning  from  these  ancient  people 
anil  at  least  keep  up  tbe  stage  lo  a  liigber  ideal  of  womanliood? 

Uanj'  noble  nomen  bave  been  and  still  are  tbe  brightest  as  well 
as  Ibe  purest  ornaoients  oT  the  drama.  Many  of  Ibe  brigbtcst 
stars  and  biimblcsl  coryphdes  ahino  with  holiest  light  in  sacred 
homes,  but  the  home  is  a  far  better  place  for  womeo  than  Uio 
stage.  It  may  be  questioned  why,  )f  men  and  women  unite  in 
dramatic,  trapeze,  and  walking  exhibitions,  so  many  consider  il 
Improper  for  them  to  study  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  same  colleges. 
Good  plaj's  are  the  Hncst  educators  of  the  people,  and  let  os  muke 
them  belter  year  by  year  ;  simple  domestic  dramas  can  teach  many 
lessons  of  homely  duly.  Good  historical  scenes  Dx  important 
events  in  tlie  mind  so  strongly  that  it  is  hard  to  forget  Ihem.  Bvcu 
the  now  wearisome  "  Pinafore  "  has  l>een  said  by  a  wise  autbor  to 
have  done  an  immense  work  in  turning  the  popular  taste  from 
pieces  conspituoua  for  the  absence  of  everything  gortd  (especially 
of  clothing),  tonsrd  a  pure,  simple,  innnceul  and  merry  bit  of 
ful  satire.  Let  the  playwrights  of  the  future  remember  that 
inDuence  for  good  is  often  greater  than  that  of  the  preachers, 
many  hear  more  plays  than  sermons;  and  let  Lhe  public  learn 
encourage  their  efforts,  now  turned  in  the  right  direction, 

Startling  effects  arc  allowed  too  much  place  in  all  public 
formauces,  and  the  great  caterers  for  public  patronage  have  at  las' 
discovered  a  new  sensation  ;  tliey  atmounce  that  a  woman  will  be 
fired  from  a  cannon  every  afternoon  and  evening,  and  will  cslcb 
with  her  hands  a  bar  suspended  many  feet  above  the  heads  of  the 
Bdmiring  audience.  A  woman  fired  from  a  cannon!  pleasing 
thought  1  When  the  rebels  of  India  were  blown  from  the  connou'a 
mouth  humanity  shuddered  at  the  recilal,  and  why  shou til  5,000 
people  contribute  half  a  dollar  each  to  enjoy  such  a  sensation?  If 
the  trapeze  from  which  we  see  such  dariug  feats  with  wonder  and 
applause,  were  hung  only  three  feet  from  the  ground,  who  would 
care  to  witness  tbe  performance?  Is  tbe  pleasure,  therefore,  in 
tbe  danger  which  the  performer  risks?  If  so.  is  it  more  humane 
than  the  gladiatorial  contests  of  ancient  Rome,  of  which  we  read 
with  horror? 

Dancing  is  highly  enjoyed  by  all  nations,  and  the  merry  reels 
and  stately  quadrilles  are  tbe  perfection  of  recreation  for  home  axtA,. 
hall,  in  proper  limits  and  at   seasonable   hours;  L 
daocea  at  lhe  great  city  balls  and  parties  deserve  L 
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censure  they  constantly  receive  fVom  wiser  and  keener  pens,  which 
have  so  well  covered  the  ground  that  we  turn  fVom  them  with 
pleasure  to  hint  at  some  of  the  new  and  delightful  out-of-door 
games.  Croquet,  which  was  imported  from  England  by  Mr. 
Forbes,  at  once  took  root  in  America ;  and  for  six  years  every 
lawn  was  ornamented  with  its  wickets  and  stakes  of  rainbow  hues. 
It  soon  became  the  chief  attraction  of  fashionable  lawn  fetes,  and 
offered  amusement  alike  to  the  spoiled  children  of  luxury  and 
those  of  humblest  means  and  origin ;  for  the  price  of  its  equipments 
ranges  from  $1  to  S20.  If,  as  some  detractors  have  intimated,  it 
has  given  opportunity  for  flirtation,  it  has  more  than  made  amends 
by  teaching  the  fair  sex  that  a  Icng  afternoon  can  be  pleasantly 
and  profitably  spent  out  of  doors.  Lawn-tennis  has  now  in  some 
measure  eclipsed  croquet,  but  it  can  never  be  as  popular  among 
the  masses,  owing  to  the  difflculty  of  acquiring  the  bkill,  as  well 
as  the  more  expensive  apparatus  required  ;  and  it  has  in  its  turn 
given  place  in  many  parts  of  the  country  to  the  graceful  practice 
of  archery.  The  revival  of  this  game,  so  dear  to  Robin  Hood  and 
his  merry  men,  is  of  inestimable  benefit  for  the  development  of 
grace  of  figure  and  accuracy  of  aim  which  is  sure  to  follow  its  con- 
stant practice. 

Picnics  are  very  pleasant  when  well  carried  out,  and  in  some 
towns  certain  knowing  ones  have  reduced  them  to  a  science,  and 
by  a  choice  selection  of  guests  and  refreshments  have  made  them 
enjoyable  in  the  highest  degree.  A  thousand  places  on  the  quiet 
rivers,  by  the  rough  rocks,  along  the  shore,  fk*om  the  Hudson  to 
Mt.  Desert,  are  known  as  favorite  picnic  grounds.  Every  railroad 
has  its  lake  or  grove  consecrated  to  the  rustic  Pan,  —  many 
hundred  people  are  daily  brought  by  the  Fitchburg  railroad,  for 
instance,  to  Walden  pond.  In  these  gatherings  all  creeds  and 
isms  are  represented,  from  total  abstinence  to  spiritualism,  but 
perhups  the  most  interesting  are  the  free  excursions  of  the  poor 
children  of  Boston.  They  were  first  originated  about  ten  years 
ago  by  the  North  End  Mission,  which  used  to  carr}'  sixty  people 
on  a  steamer  to  Nahant  for  a  day.  Year  by  year  their  system  im- 
proved and  the  enterprise  grew  until  in  1879  and  '80  over  20,000 
Boston  children  enjoyed  the  fVee  air  and  pure  water  of  Walden, 
and  spent  a  day  in  the  woods.  Three  or  four  of  the  managers 
have  served  every  year,  and  still  continue  their  devoted  and  self- 
denying  labors  in  the  cause  of  humanity.      Under  their  eiflcient 
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tDAtMgement  everj'thing  works  bo  smoothly  tliat  one  is  remin<)e<I 
of  ■  military  encampmeot,  aod  so  safely  that  no  child  has  received 
■  any  senous  iojury  for  years.  The  tickets  are  distributed  by  the 
police  officers,  who  take  great  interest  in  the  object;  a  sergeant 
Mid  ten  men  accompany  each  excursion,  and  tno  others  assist 
tbem  In  loading  the  cLildren  at  the  depot.  In  order  to  give  every 
child  a  chance  to  enjoy  the  excursions,  the  city  is  divided  into  nine 
districts,  and  1,400  tickets  are  given  out  in  each  of  these.  Each 
car  i«  under  the  charge  of  a  lady  and  gentleman  from  the  force  o( 
swistauls,  which  numliers  sisty,  all  being  volunteers.  On  arrival 
*t  the  grove  ibe  children  are  marched  out  in  couples,  and  treated 
to  two  bona  and  a  glaas  of  lemonade,  after  which  they  are  let  loose 
to  amaae  themselves  at  the  swings,  the  boats  and  the  baths,  for 
which  tickets  are  famished  tbem  while  on  the  train.  At  dinner 
tbey  are  again  marched  in  pairs  into  the  dining  pavilion,  where 
the  assistants  supply  them  in  perfect  order  with  a  sandwich  coq- 
taining  a  fifth  of  a  pound  uf  chopped  meat ;  tlien  comes  a  pickle,  a 
gla^s  of  lemonade  and  a  large  piece  of  raisin  cake.  They  are  then 
again  let  loose  to  play  at  foot-ball,  to  gather  berries,  sweet  fern 
and  flowers,  and  to  dance  in  the  hall  to  the  music  of  the  band. 
Hany  are  led  into  the  woods  by  the  assistants  and  entertained  with 
aongs  and  stories,  which  they  enjoy  very  much.  At  five  o'clock 
tbey  are  brooght  into  line  for  the  third  time  by  the  promise  of  a 
pint  of  peanuts,  and  tlien  counted  buck  into  the  cars  by  the  assist- 
ants. The  expense  lor  the  day's  pleasure  for  euch  child  is  S3^ 
cents, —  14  for  transportation,  IG  for  rations  ami  the  rest  for  the 
music  and  iucidental  expenses.  The  money  is  raised  without 
effort;  a  simfde  announct^ment  in  the  pnpers  brings  in  private 
contributions  which  increase  annunlly  in  amount  and  {iromptness. 
tSpace  foibids  more  tlian  a  mention  of  the  (omuion  recrcat  ons 
of  the  people  of  America,  mho  are  yearly  acquiring  a  taste  for 
simpler  pastimes.  The  gardens  of  the  old  woild.  so  often  men- 
tioned by  tourists,  are  becoming  popular  here  among  our  German 
peo{)le,  and  in  Cincinnati  and  other  western  cities  great  pavilions 
have  been  erected,  where  Hans  can  enjoy  his  beer  and  smoke  bis 
pipe  to  the  strains  of  exquisite  music,  for  a  trifling  sum.  On  the 
heights  of  tbe  first  named  city,  several  tlionsand  persons  can  sit 
under  one  roof  and  take  comfort  after  their  own  manner,  aa  they 
look  down  on  the  smoking  cliimneys  of  their  great  workshops. 
The  little  village  of  Coccord,  first  in  so  many  ecceutricities,  has 
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alwa^'S  been  a  headquarters  of  recreation,  and  in  some  cities  meet- 
ings for  the  playing  of  games  of  thought  are  known  as  Concord 
parties.  These  are  imitations  of  the  famous  game  club,  which 
met  every  Saturday  for  years  in  one  room,  to  originate  and  play 
games  of  thought,  and  which  contained  some  members  now  not 
unknown  to  fame.  They  had  many  devices  for  making  poets,  by 
writing  impromptu  verses  of  eveiy  sort  and  on  every  subject. 
Most  of  their  games  may  be  now  found  in  the  columns  of  the  best 
juvenile  magazines,  but  it  may  be  well  to  describe  the  manner  of 
playing  Literati,  the  best  game  for  young  and  old  ever  known. 
One  person  is  sent  out  of  the  room  while  the  others  select  the 
name  of  an  author,  giving  a  letter  of  the  name  in  succession  to  each 
player.  On  his  return  the  leader  asks  questions  of  the  one  who 
took  the  first  letter  until  he  finds  the  name  of  some  author  begin- 
ning with  that  letter  which  the  player  had  chosen.  The  leader 
then  passes  to  the  next,  and  so  goes  on  until  the  right  name  is 
found.  All  answers  must  be  confined  to  "  Yes,"  *'  No,"  or  "  I 
don't  know,"  and  as  none  of  the  players  know  which  author  each 
has  chosen,  although  they  know  the  letter,  the  interest  of  all  is 
fully  maintained. 

One  gentleman  of  Concord  has  invented  a  very  successful  kind 
of  popular  amusement,  which  has  at  the  same  time,  earncHi  many 
thousand  dollars  for  charitable  objects.  One  of  the  earliest  public 
performances  was  given  in  the  ohl  town  hall  in  Deerfield  for  five 
successive  nights,  from  which  it  was  invited  by  an  interested 
spectator  to  Spi  ingfield  and  vicinity,  and  then  reached  New  York, 
whence  it  has  extended  to  nearly  every  cit}'  in  the  Union,  except 
those  SQutb  of  the  Missouri  river.  The  idea  was  to  present  in 
picture,  pantomime  and  operetta,  familiar  scenes  with  artistic 
effects,  and  yet  so  simply  that  they  could  be  prepared  in  three 
days  by  any  compaii}'  of  3'oung  people  with  little  expense.  Much 
study  has  been  devoted  to  this  object,  but  some  of  the  best  ideas 
are  almost  the  result  of  accident,  which  careful  observation  has 
taken  notice  of  and  i>erfected.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  is  the 
representation  of  groups  of  classic  statuary,  which  by  graceful 
grouping  and  judicious  lighting  are  made  very  realistic  A  large 
frame  is  fixed  on  a  dark  background  in  which  careful  copies  of 
celebrated  pictures  are  represented,  so  arranged  as  to  imitate  them 
very  closely.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  from  a  long  experience 
that  the  best  things  grow  year  by  year  more  in  the  estimation  of 
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tbe  public,  and  even  people  apparently  not  very  highly  cultured 
seem  to  oppreciate  beat  the  most  artistic  perfoimancea.  From 
very  amati  beginnings  Ibeee  enterlainments  huve  soinetiniea  earned 
aa  much  as  a  thousuuil  dollars  profit  in  a  sinjjle  engngemeat;  one 
reason  for  whkh  may  be  lliat  people  like  to  witiipss  the  pcrform- 
ancea  of  their  friends.  The  scenes  also  require  so  little  memo- 
rizing that  tbcy  can  be  ptcpareil  with  very  iitlle  study  &ud  are 
seldom  apt  to  go  wrong.  The  taste  of  the  public  for  private 
theatricals  has  been  destroyed  by  the  number  of  poorly  acted 
pieces,  poorly  committed  to  memory,  where  also  amateurs  show 
their  weakness  by  attempting  to  rival  stage  plays,  which  of  course 
they  cannot  do  in  precision  and  stage  effect.  These  scenes  of 
which  I  speak,  humbly  attempt  so  little,  that  they  often  please 
from  their  very  simplicity ;  especially  when  they  enact  some 
household  story  or  ballad  familiar  from  long  flssociation.  One 
little  operetta  (on  the  nursery  theme  of  Bobby  Shaftoe),  by  its 
tender  pathos  and  tbe  sweetness  of  its  ttirs,  has  met  wiUi  sncceM 
in  a  hundred  cities,  and  has  been  seven  times  seen  st  the  Fbil^ 
delphia  Academy  of  Music,  one  of  the  largest  theatres  in  America. 
Hany  lovely  ladies  and  brilliant  men  have  lent  their  charm  to 
these  unique  entertainments,  which  have  tlie  double  merit  of 
pleasing  the  spectator  as  well  as  the  actor. 

Tbe  great  noisy  public  holidays  of  old  prove  the  truth  of  the 
lines  Just  quoted  fVom  Lowell,  showing  the  heroic  manner  Id  wbtch 
Americans  endure  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  The  natives  of  the 
smaller  towns  flock  to  tbe  cities  and  promenade  the  hot  and  dusty 
streets,  tireil,  hungry,  and  too  often  bored.  Their  aching  beads, 
distracted  with  Ibe  noise  of  crackers  and  the  smell  of  gunpowder, 
are  often  too  much  enfeebled  to  be  roused  to  patriotic  fire,  even 
by  the  eloquent  and  origiual  idc<as  of  the  orator  of  the  day  ;  and 
when,  at  midnight,  they  seek  a  well-Lamed  repose,  they  feel 
willing  to  rest,  for  a  year  at  least,  from  the  pursuit  of  happineaa. 
In  contrast,  let  us  see  how  the  ideal  village  of  Concord  celebrates 
her  glorious  Fourth.  One  of  her  wisest  and  wittiest  men  once 
said,  "  I  prefer  days  that  come  in  of  tbemaelvea  to  those  that  are 
ushered  in;"  and  so  her  Independence  day  rose  calm  and  quiet. 
without  tbe  help  of  noisy  bella  or  blatant  cannon.  In  the  cool  of 
the  summer  morning,  with  one  consent,  all  gathered  in  the  town 
hall,  where  a  patriotic  anthem,  written  by  a  native  poet,  was  sung 
by  two  hundred  native  singers.    Emerson,  the  bcio  of  their  heart«, 
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then  aroae,  and  every  one  of  the  crowded  aadienoe  stood  op  to 
welcome  the  man,  to  honor  whom  is  their  highest  pride.  An 
enthasiastic  admirer  called  out,  ^*  Three  cheers  for  the' man  whose 
words  are  heard  roand  the  world ; "  and  thej  were  given  with  a 
will ;  after  which  he  read  the  Declarati9n  of  Independence  with  a 
fervor,  dignity  and  simplicity  which  made  it  soand  like  a  poem* 
After  the  meeting,  the  yonng  people  sailed  in  gayly  decorated 
boats  to  the  village  race-course,  where  they  were  entertained  in 
boat  and  tab  races  by  their  ftiends.  In  the  afternoon  they  met 
again  on  the  fkir-groand  to  witness  other  athletic  sports ;  or  to 
see  small  boys  climb  a  greased  pole  for  a  bag  of  dollitrs,  to  the 
improvement  of  their  muscles,  if  not  of  their  pantaloons.  As  the 
summer  twilight  gathered  into  gloom  every  inhabitant  of  the  town, 
with  a  thousand  visitors  fh>m  the  neighboring  villages,  went  to 
the  river  bank  to  enjoy  their  yearly  pageant  of  the  **  Carnival  of 
Boats," — a  novel  spectacle,  originally  produced  on  Concord  river, 
which  has  been  copied  in  many  other  places  since  it  was  fully 
described  in  the  Wide  Awake  Magazine  for  November,  1878,  finom 
which  the  following  extract  (written  by  the  author  of  this  p^>er), 
is  given,  in  order  to  establish  the  fact  :— 

'*  The  boats  came  down  the  open  Sudbury,  and  fW>m  beneath 
the  leafy  arches  of  the  Assabet,  where  the  great  hemlocks  reach 
over  to  see  their  reflections  in  the  black  water.  The  new  moon 
was  fortunately  obscured  by  a  heavy  cloud,  and  dense  blackness 
hung  over  tbe  river  until  the  procession  drew  near,  when  sky  and 
water  were  lighted  up  with  great  brilliancy.  Many  of  the  large 
boats  carried  lanterns  of  red  and  green  glass,  hung  over  the  bow 
close  to  the  water.  All  had  high  Arames,  from  which  Chinese  lan- 
terns of  many  hues  dangled  and  danced  with  the  motion  of  the 
oars.  One  graceful  Whitehall  boat  was  ornamented  in  true 
Japanese  style,  as  a  long  bambo<»  rod  projected  firom  stem  to  stem, 
hung  with  lanterns  of  graduated  sizes.  Great  Venetian  gondolas 
and  quaint  barges,  made  of  several  small  boats,  bore  great  tiers 
and  banks  of  lamps,  which  would  dip  gracefdlly  at  the  bridges. 
Decorations  of  every  kind  were  swung  firDm  high  poles  or  revolved 
on  gigantic  hooks  in  dazzling  confdsion  among  burning  fires  of 
red,  green  and  golden  hues.  Lovely  ladies  in  picturesque  cos> 
tumes  reclined  on  high  divans  ornamented  by  bright  banners  and 
gracefdl  canopies,  upon  which  concealed  reflectors  cast  at  intervals 
gleams  of  flashing  light.  Many  of  the  bridges  and  houses  along 
the  banks  were  also  gorgeously  illuminated,  and  showers  of  rockets 
and  other  fire- works  filled  the  air  from  near  and  distant  points, 
and  the  reflections  above  and  below  seem  to  blend  together  in  ten 
thousand  rainbows." 
10 
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This  model  Fourth  of  July  is  thus  ftilly  described  to  show  how 
simply  and  in  expensively  a  fine  and  toatcrul  show  con  be  given  in 
any  country  town.  Little  space  need  be  here  given  to  banting, 
yachting  and  polo ;  which,  by  their  outlay  of  time  and  expense, 
ore  confined  to  the  opulent.  It  bos  been  said  to  be  a  wise  pro- 
Tiflion  of  nature  tliat  great  rivers  should  always  flow  by  largo 
towns ;  and  certainly  those  are  fortunate  who  have  access  to  a 
pleasant  river  which  oflfers  in  summer  canoe  and  boat  journeys,, 
aud,  in  winter,  skating,  curling  and  other  games  on  ice  and  snow. 
But  lest  the  subject,  like  a  river,  should  flow  on  forever,  we  here 
abandon  with  regret  the  recreations  of  the  people. 


Errata  in  Mb.  Olmsted's  Paper  Fou,owin«. 

Page  149,  2d  line,  for  "  there,"  read  then.  Page  149, 10th  line, 
for  "  places,"  read  landing-places.  Page  150,  9th  line,  for  "  make- 
shifts," read  makeshift.  Page  150,  29th  line,  for  "adulterated," 
read  Mnadullerated.  Page  154,  20tb  line,  after  the  word  "  laws," 
insert  of  out  parka,  in  the  boards.  Page  156,  9th  line,  for 
"  perfectly,"  read  imperfectly.  Page  159,  18th  line,  for  "  public," 
read  public's.  Page  161,  7th  line  from  bottom,  for  "  rooms,"  read 
room.     Page  164,  9th  line,  after  "  argue,"  insert  this  question. 
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IV.    THE  JUSTIFYING  VALUE  OF  A  PUBLIC  PABK. 

BT  F.   L.    OLMSTED,    ESQ.,    OF  KEW   YORK. 

(Bead  September  10, 1880.) 

After  the  Paper  now  to  be  read  had  been  mainly  prepared,  I  was 
advised  of  a  wish  that  it  might  lead  on  to  a  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject of  parks  at  low  cost  for  small  towns.  The  topic  which  I  had 
adopted  being  a  more  comprehensive  one,  I  will  introduce  it  by  a 
few  observations,  showing  how  the  question  of  cost  for  parks  of  any 
class,  for  towns,  large  or  small,  cannot  well  be  discussed  inde- 
pendently of  it. 

The  cost  of  a  park  depends  on  two  considerations  back  of 
economy  of  management,  back,  also,  of  a  plan  as  comiiionly  under- 
stood ;  the  first  is  the  use  intended  to  be  made  of  it,  or  the  general 
aims  of  the  undertaking ;  the  second,  the  degree  in  which  the  site 
to  be  improved  is  adapted  to  these  aims.  As  to  the  first,  it  is 
liable  to  be  overlooked  that  the  ain^s  of  a  park  maj'  be  so  low  that 
the  result  wiU  be  of  less  value  than  no  park  at  all.  This  has  been 
proved  over  and  over  again.  As  to  adaptation  of  site,  it  is  also 
liable  to  be  forgotten  that  a  hundred  acres  of  land  in  one  situation 
may  be  turned,  at  a  given  cost,  into  a  more  useiUl  park  than  two 
hundred  in  another ;  and  that  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  of  one 
sort,  may  be  prepared  for  a  given  use,  of  a  given  population,  at  less 
cost  than  one  hundred  of  another  sort. 

These  considerations  being  recognized,  the  special  perplexity  of 
park  business  will  be  understood  to  lie  in  the  fact  that,  whatever 
determinations  as  to  use  you  set  out  with,  whatever  aims  control 
your  choice  of  site,  and  your  plan  of  improvements,  whatever  rules 
for  economy  you  fix  upon,  you  have  no  assurance  in  law,  custom  or 
public  common  sense,  that  they  will  not  soon  be  thrown  overboard. 
This  again  being  understood,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  realize  that 
the  great  danger  to  be  guarded  against  in  setting  about  a  park,  is 
one  which  is  commonl}*  disguised  under  the  phrase,  '^practical 
business  tact,"  or  '^  practical  common-sense,"  meaning  a  habit  of 
mind,  cultivated  in  commercial  life,  of  judging  values  by  the  market 
estimate.  AVbat  answers  to  the  market  estimate,  in  park  values,  is 
common!}'  a  guess  as  to  what  the  public  will  think  of  the  results  of 
a  proposed  operation  at  a  time  when  these  results,  although  the 
operation  shall  be  apparently  complete,  are  yet  immature,   pro- 
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visional  nnd  tentative ;  and,  as  in  this  condition,  they  will  be 
regarded  from  the  point  of  view,  not  of  commercial  competition, 
but  of  mental  relaxation,  under  those  circumstances,  most  impor- 
tant elements  of  value  are  liable  to  be  wholly  dieregarded. 

For  example,  in  any  well -designed  park-work,  the  character  of 
each  of  several  parts  is  lai^ely  determined  with  a  motive  (over  and 
above  any  that  appears  in  the  work  as  seen  by  itself)  of  enhancing 
the  value  of  all  other  parts,  and  of  gaining  enhancement  of  value 
by  the  character  to  be  given  all  other  parts.  Again,  much  the 
lai^er  share  of  tlie  value  to  lie  ultimately  earned  by  the  park. 
dept.'n<lfi  on  tlio  j;radu!i!  merj;iii2  toijeiher  of  elcmeiils  of  value 
originally  detached,  and  which,  as  seen  in  this  detached  oonditioii 
(aa  Uiey  most  be  for  years  after  work  has  apparently  ceased  with 
reference  to  them),  show  nothing,  and  to  most  minds,  soggest 
nothing  of  the  value  which  they  potentially  possess. 

These,  I  think,  are  two  plain  reasons,  but  as  it  happens  to  apply 
more  directly  to  my  main  purpose,  I  should  like  to  add  ref^^ence  to 
another  embarrassment  of  the  ordinary  pleasure-seeker's  Judgment, 
vhich  is  not  so  plain.  I  may,  indeed,  be  excused  for  doubting  if, 
in  this  scientific  audience,  there  are  many  who  suspect  the  d^ree 
in  which  considerations  of  stability  and  endurance  enter  into  any 
sound  estimate  of  the  value  of  park-work,  or  who  realize  in  what 
manner  these  elements  of  value  may  be  represented  in  objects 
which,  to  the  mind  seeking  relaxation,  exhibit  qualities  of  an 
entirely  difl'ereiit  character ;  objects  of  little  more  apparent  stabil- 
ity than  the  maize  in  the  farmer's  ticld,  which  next  month  is  to  be 
cleared  of  it,  and  ploughed  over  for  a  spring  sowing  of  oats.  So 
few  are  prepared  to  accept  what  is  sound  in  this  respect,  and  it  has 
so  much  to  do  with  the  question,  what  it  is  worth  while  for  a 
small,  but  promising  town  to  undertake  in  a  park,  and  of  what 
is  low  cost  with  reference,  to  it,  that  I  should  like  to  give  a  little 
evidence  bearing  on  the  point. 

It  is  more  than  two  hundred  years  since  Mr.  Pepys  wrote  of 
going  in  his  new  coacb  to  the  King's  Park,  and  of  the  "  innumer- 
able appearance  of  gallants,"  which  he  there  found,  sauntering 
among  the  trees.  Of  those  trees  it  is  possible  that  some  have  not 
yet  succumbed  to  the  acrid  atmosphere  of  London.  It  is  certain 
that  many  held  their  own  long  enough,  and  were  enough  valued,  to 
presence  the  general  surface  of  the  park  against  all  suggestions  of 
change,  and  thus  indirectly  iuflueuce  the  leading  lines  of  miles  of 
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Streets,  and  establish  the  position  of  latgr  park  plantings,  of  which 
we  now  have  the  result.  What  had  tireM^been  done,  determines 
where  today  shade  shall  be  found,  where  prospects  closed  or 
opened,  where  millions  of  men  and  women  are  yet  to  direct  their 
steps.  Mi^.  Pepys'  road  is  still  in  use,  and  not  many  years  ago  it 
was  plainly  to  be  seen  where  its  grade  was  affected,  its  breadth 
contracted,  and  its  course  deflected,  out  of  respect  to  a  single  tree 
(which  he  probably  saw  as  a  sapling),  the  tmnk  and  roots  of  which 
had  grown  into  it.  Of  most  of  the  bridges,  conduits,  markets,  and 
places  of  London,  of  that  period,  only  curious  fragments  remain. 
The  King's  Park  was  never  as  much,  or  as  well  used  as  it  is  at 
present,  and  for  the  purposes  of  its  most  important  use,  has  few 
substantial  advantages  or  disadvantages  not  to  be  traced  to  deter- 
minations formed  long,  long  ago ;  when  London,  in  comparison 
with  its  present  state,  was  a  very  small  town. 

In  Paris,  the  series  of  groves  and  lawns  which  lie  between  the 
ruins  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  long  since  levelled  gate  toward  the 
Woods  of  Boulogne  had  its  beginning  as  far  back,  at  least,  as  the 
sixteenth  century,  when,  as  we  now  reckon,  Paris,  also,  was  a  small 
town ;  and  no  motive  has  been  of  equal  weight  in  determining  the 
plan  of  the  great  town  growing  fh>m  it,  with  that  of  sparing  and 
providing  for  the  extension  and  uninterrupted  use  of  these  grounds. 

The  present  town  park  of  Dijon  was  laid  out  by  Le  N6tre  before 
these  waters  of  Saratoga  had  been  tasted  by  a  white  man,  and  its 
plan  is  as  diflerent  fW)m  any  modem  park  as  the  personal  costume 
of  that  day  differs  from  that  we  are  wearing.  But,  visiting  it  not 
long  since,  I  found  the  town  forester  following  orders  which  Le 
N6tre  had  given,  and  the  ground  better  realizing  the  pictures  which 
must  have  been  in  his  mind,  than  it  could  possibl}*  have  done  while 
he  lived.  The  roads,  walks,  seats,  the  verdant  carpets,  the  leaQr 
vistas,  —  in  none  of  these  had  the  original  work  lost  value.  Never 
before  were  the}'  as  well  adapted  to  their  designed  use,  or  worth  as 
much  for  it.  Where  is  the  public  building  of  the  same  date,  of 
which,  as  a  town  property,  the  same  can  be  said? 

Most  old,  large  towns  would  supply  some  like  evidence.  There 
are  woody  resorts  in  Rome  which  have  been  woody  resorts  from  the 
time  of  the  Caesars.  The  Mount  of  Olives  still  serves  as  a  place  of 
retreat  from  the  confinement  and  bustle  of  the  streets  of  Jerusalem, 
and  its  present  groves  are  believed  to  have  sprung  from  the  roots 
of  trees  planted  centuries  before  the  summer  days  when  the  humble 
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fViends  of  it  certain  unpractical  Jew  were  apt  to  look  for  him  a 
the  afternoon  BtrolJers  unde;  their  shade. 

There  is  no  people  in  the  world  who  would  take  more  honest  and 
respectable  pride  and  satisfaction  in  having  their  work  done  with  a 
\'iew  to  considerations  of  iDtrinsic  and  lasting  value  than  our  own ; 
but  it  is  at  present  impossible  that  the  impression  we  casually  form 
of  our  inceptive  park-work  shall  take  fairly  into  account  its  sub- 
stantial merits  or  short-comings.  Parks,  of  all  things,  should  not 
be  taken  hold  of  as  frontier  expedients.  Make-sbifts,  temporizing, 
catch-penny  work  upon  tbem  is  always  extravagant  work.  The 
men  hitherto  more  directly  in  trust  of  our  parks  have  not  been 
speciaUy  prone  to  the  trading  view  of  tbem.  They  have  usually 
been  high-minded  servants  of  the  public  ;  but  they  have  been  con- 
strained to  waste  much  of  what  their  free  Judgment  would  secure, 
and  there  is  but  one  way  in  which  the  difficulty  can  be  got  over.  Il 
is  by  bringing  public  opinion  itself  to  take  a.  large  inlcrest  in  the 
lasting  conditions  of  accruing  value  in  a  park ;  and  exjKrience 
su^ests  that  this  is  of  even  more  importance,  and  of  greater  dilB- 
culty,  in  small  towns,  and  iu  regard  to  parks  for  moilerate  use, 
than  with  respect  to  uodertakiugs  the  magnitude  and  costliness  of 
which  is  better  fitt«d  to  aRect  the  imagination  in  this  respect. 

One  of  the  chemists  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  this  Associa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  the  Adulterations  of  Food,  the  other  night, 
said  that  all  were  agreed  that  everything  should  be  known  in  the 
market  by  its  own  name :  that  if  we  wanted  glucose  we  should  not 
have  to  take  it  with  the  name  of  sugar ;  of  oleomargarine,  not  i 
butter.  There  is  a  difficulty  in  diecussing  questions  of  cost  a 
value  in  parks,  lying  in  the  fact  that  the  public  is  so  far  from  ^ 
common  understanding  of  what  th^'^aau Iterated  substance  of  a 
may  be.  If  I  now  proceed  upon  my  own  notion  in  this  respect,  ] 
may  be  met,  as  a  dealer  once  told  me  that  he  had  been, by  a 
housekeeper  who  complained  that  if  she  left  the  stuff  which  he  sold  ' 
her  for  milk  to  stand  a  little  while  *'  a  nasty  yellow  scum  rose  on 
it."  "  So  it  always  does,  madsm,  on  good  milk."  "Never,  sir," 
she  rejoined,  "  never  on  what  I  call  milk." 

I  have  lately  known  the  word  '^  park  "  applied  to  the  protectii 
belt  of  a  reservoir,  to  a  fish-pond,  a  sea  beach  and  a  jail  yard ; 
scores  of  things  which  have  the  least  possible  of  public  interesk  If 
common.  I  have  seen  a  low  rocky  shore  having  what  I  regard  n 
a  park  value  beyond  estimate,  in  tints,  lights  and  shadows. 
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reflections  of  translucent  and  opaque  foliage  over  rippling  water, 
and  flill  of  poetic  mystery,  —  of  beauty  such  as  no  painter  can 
touch.  I  have  seen  such  a  shore  so  changed  that  the  water  lay 
dead  upon  a  wall  of  raw  stone,  capped  by  an  inclined  plane  of  turf, 
all  possible  architectural  beauty  lost  through  meaningless  meander- 
ings ;  all  value,  which  might  have  been  in  simple  breadth  of  turf, 
destroyed  by  pinning  it  down  with  prim  pegs  of  Uving  spruce  and 
arbor  vitse.     And  this  result  I  have  heard  praised  as  park-like. 

Therefore,  I  had  begun  my  paper  (which  I  now  jreach)  with 
some  observations  on  this  point,  recalling  the  fact  that  while  the 
few  public  properties  which  had  the  name  of  park  with  us,  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  did  not  differ  from  others  known  as  greens,  com- 
mons, or  yards ;  yet  the  word  had  a  meaning  by  no  other  so  well 
given.  Scores  of  times  I  have  heard  plain  country  people.  Northern 
and  Southern,  Eastern  and  Western,  describe  something  they  had 
seen  as  '^  park-like,"  or  "  pretty  as  a  park,"  or  as  *'  a  perfect 
natural  park."  It  might  be  Blue  Ridge  table-lands,  oak  openings, 
Airther  west,  mesquit  grass  prairies  beyond  the  Trinity,  or  passages 
of  the  Genessee  Flats  or  Connecticut  Bottoms.  What  did  the 
word  mean  ?  Nothing  in  the  least  practical.  It  reported  nothing 
of  the  soil,  of  the  water-power,  of  quarries  or  quartz  lodes.  It  told 
of  a  certain  influence  of  conditions  solely  of  scenery,  —  soothing 
and  reposeful  influences.  If  we  trace  back  this  use  of  the  word,  it 
will  carr}'  us  to  the  immigrations  of  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  before  the  replanting  of  English  parks  under  the 
urgings  of  Evelyn,  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  Admiralty,  when 
there  were  generally  broader  spaces  of  greensward  in  them,  and 
yet  more  of  seclusion  than  even  at  present. 

I  beg  that  this  meaning  of  park  may  be  kept  in  mind  a  little 
while. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  we  had  no  parks,  park-like  or  otherwise, 
which  might  not  better  have  been  called  something  else.  Since 
then  a  class  of  works  so  called  has  been  undertaken  which,  to  begin 
with,  are  at  least  spacious,  and  which  hold  possibilities  of  all  park- 
like qualities.  Upon  twenty  of  these  works  in  progress,  there  has 
been  thus  far  expended  upwards  of  forty  millions  of  dollars,  —  well 
nigh  if  not  fully  fift}'  millions,  —  and  this  figure  does  not  tell  the 
whole  stor}'  of  cost,  as  I  will  later  show.  Considering  that  in  none 
of  the  towns  making  this  outlay  the  necessity  of  a  park  was  a  little 
while  ago  at  all  felt,  this  manifests  a  remarkable  progress  of  public 
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demand.  It  trill  be  found  the  more  so  wfa«n  it  is  consideivd  t 
In  all  Europe,  bnt  one  notable  public  park  had  been  laid  oat  Id  tbe 
firat  hair  of  this  ccnlurj;  that  tliis  was  formed  on  ground  previonsJv 
a  royal  hunting  park,  not  by  tlie  government  of  the  town,  not  bv 
taxing  the  town,  and  not  with  an  eye  single  to  the  town's  aJfan- 
tage.  But  to  see  the  full  significance  of  the  fact,  it  is  fbrther 
neoestfary  to  consider  that  within  the  same  period,  since  1850,  as 
many  parks  have  been  laid  out  for  the  people  of  large  towns  in 
Europe  as  with  us,  and  thai  the  area  which  has  been  for  the  firet 
time  legally  and  definitely  appropriated  to  that  end  is  larger  there 
than  here.  What  has  been  aeeured  for  London  alone  is  of  greater 
extent  than  all  the  town  parks  of  America  together.*  At  the  same 
time  there  has  been  a  radical  change  la  the  management  of  many 
of  the  old  parks. 

Allow  me  to  use  the  t«Tm  park  movetnenl,  with  reference  to  wlut 
hu  thus  recently  occurred  on  both  continents.  With  na,  it  datea 
from  Hr.  Dowoing's  writingB  on  the  subject  in  1849.  But  tiiese 
oonld  not  have  obtained  the  public  attention  they  did,  nor  have 
{ffoved  tlifl  aeed  of  so  large  a  harvest,  but  for  their  tlmelinees,  and 
•  condition  of  expectancy  in  the  soil  upon  which  they  TbM. 

Our  first  act  of  park  l^^slation  was  in  1651.  In  165S,  the  first 
Commiasioners  for  the  Central  Park  entered  upon  their  duties.  It 
vaa  only  in  the  latter  year  that  some  ill-considered  steps  were  taken 
toward  supplying  Paris  with  its  first  public  park.  It  was  not  till 
1855  that  Mr.  Alphaud  came  fVom  Bordeaux,  and  gave  the  work  its 
final  form  and  impetus.  A  little  earlier,  three  small  park  under- 
takings had  been  entered  upon  in  England,  the  leading  one  under 
the  direction  of  Paxton,  afterwards  Sir  Joseph.  I  know  of  none 
in  Germany,  Italy  or  Belgium ;  but  a  few  years  afterward,  I  saw 
in  each  of  these  countries  evidence  that,  about  the  same  time, 
planting  and  gardening  for  the  public  benefit  had  taken  new  life. 

Parks  have  plainly  not  come  as  the  direct  result  of  any  of  the 
great  inventions  or  discoveries  of  the  century.  They  are  not,  with 
us,  simply  an  improvement  on  what  we  had  before,  growing  out  of 
a  general  advance  of  the  arts  applicable  to  them.  It  is  not  evident 
that  the  movement  was  taken  up  in  anj'  country  from  any  other, 
however  it  may  have  been  influenced  or  accelerated.  It  did  not 
run  like  a  fashion.  It  would  seem  rather  to  have  been  a  common, 
spontaneous  movement  of  that  sort  which  we  conveniently  refer  to 

■  CbkilT  Id  recent  actloD  In  respect  to  Epplug  Foreet. 
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the  Genius  of  Civilization.  I  will  not  take  this  way  of  disposing 
of  the  question  of  its  origin,  impulse  and  aim.  This  I  will  discuss 
later.  I  wish  here  to  say  only  that  the  reflection  may  be  made 
that  a  wide-spread  popular  movement  is  not,  naturally,  all  at  once 
perfectly  clear-headed,  coherent  and  perspicuous  in  its  demands. 
In  other  words,  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  popular  demand 
—  represented  in  parks  —  has  yet  taken  the  faWj  mature,  self- 
conscious  form  of  thoroughly-reasoned  purposes  and  principles,  and 
has  insisted  on  an  accurate  embodiment  of  them  in  the  works 
ordered.     It  is  more  reasonable  to  assume  that  it  has  not. 

I  wish  to  present  this  assumption  in  a  practical  form.  Let  me 
suppose  that  a  man  has  become  possessed,  near  a  town,  of  adjoin- 
ing properties  comprising  one  or  two  farms,  with  marsh  land,  wood- 
land, pastures,  mill  pond,  quarry  and  brickyard.  It  is  crossed  by 
roads,  upon  which  there  is  some  pleasure  driving ;  the  pond  is  used 
for  skating,  the  hill-sides  for  coasting,  the  pastures  for  kite  flying, 
base  ball  and  target  firing ;  snipe  are  shot  in  the  marshes,  rabbits 
trapped  in  the  woods.  There  are  neglected  private  properties  so 
used  for  recreations  by  the  public  near  most  of  our  towns.  Now, 
suppose  that  the  man  dies,  leaving  an  infant  heir ;  twenty  years 
afterwards  the  heir  dies,  and  the  entire  property  is  to  come  by  will 
to  the  town  on  condition  that  the  town  spends  half  a  million  dollars 
to  make  it  a  park.  Suppose  the  old  roads  are  improved  and  fbr- 
nished  with  sidewalks  and  shade  trees ;  the  brickyard  fitted  for  a 
parade  ground,  the  marsh  for  a  rifle  range ;  and  that  the  quarry, 
with  masonry  and  gates  added,  becomes  a  town  reservoir.  Part  of 
the  ground  is  taken  for  a  cemetery ;  a  statue  of  the  former  ownej 
is  set  on  the  highest  hill ;  a  museum  and  public  library  take  the 
place  of  the  homestead  ;  an  armory  is  provided,  a  hospital,  poor- 
house,  high  school,  conservator}',  camera-obscura,  prospect  tower, 
botanic  and  zoological  garden,  archery,  lawn  tennis  and  croquet- 
grounds,  billiard-house,  skating-rink,  racket  court,  ten-pin  alley, 
riding-school,  Turkish  bath,  mineral  springs,  restaurants,  pagodas, 
pavilions,  and  a  mall,  terrace  and  concert  garden.  Suppose  that 
the  town  has  spent  its  half  million,  several  times  over,  in  these 
things,  and  that  the  courts  can  have  found  reason  (I  know  not 
how) ,  to  decide  that  the  condition  of  the  will  has  been  complied 
with.  Suppose  that  a  due  part  of  all  the  town  outlay  in  the 
premises  has  been  set  down  in  the  town  books  to  old  accounts,  so 
far  as  applicable,  as  to  account  of  waterworks,  street  improve- 
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TDents,  BchoolB,  hospitals,  and  so  on  ;  and  that,  aOer  all,  there  is 
found  something  tvbieb  must  be  charged  under  the  new  head  of 

Now,  suppose  that  a  question  is  raised  whether  this  expenditure 
has  been  made  in  good  faith,  with  reference  to  the  proper  objeoU 
and  distinctive  value  of  s  paric,  and  has  been  judiuonaly  and 
economicallj'  directed,  and  that  a  popular  judgment  (not  a  techni- 
cal court  judgment)  is  asked  upon  this  question,  what  would  be 
the  result?  Few  men  would  Lave  a  sufllcienllj-  clear  idea  of  the 
objects  and  the  conditions  of  valtie  of  a  park  t«  form  a  judgment; 
those  who  had  would  differ  widely  in  their  ideae,  and  most  of  the 
more  judicial  and  properly  leading  minds  would  hold  such  ideas  ad 
ihej-  had  with  enough  of  doubt  to  make  them  slow  either  to  ftilly 
support  or  decisively  condemn  those  responsible.  This  would  be 
the  case  much  more  than  it  would  in  regard  to  ftuy  other  large 
matter  of  town  expenditure. 

Let  this  unreadiness  of  popular  Judgment  be  considered  for  a 
momei^t  in  connection  with  certun  evils  of  oar  methods  of  public 
business.  This  Association  needs  no  explanation  of  them.  It  is 
sufficient  b>  say  that  changes  in  the  Aindamental  laws  governing 
them,  or  in  the  bodies  governing  these  boards,  occur  annually.  A 
certain  weakness  of  human  nature,  usually  exhibited  in  some  d^iee 
after  such  changes,  is  expressed  in  the  proverb,  "New  brocans 
sweep  clean."  There  is  generally  a, disposition  with  each  new 
man  in  ofllce  to  find  an  ex  pout  facto  reason  for  his  being  there.  In 
the  absence  of  anj'  restraint,  such  as  lies  with  reference  to  other 
public  works,  in  a  definite  and  well  established  public  undei'stand- 
ing  of  what  is  to  be  accomplished,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a 
novice  in  a  park  board,  or  in  the  office  of  mayor,  comptroller  or 
member  of  city  council,  from  aiming  to  make  changes  of  oi^aniza- 
tion,  and  to  force  a  course  of  operations  adapted  to  discountenance 
some  of  the  aims  of  work  previously  done,  and  with  this  motive  to 
lay  waste  what  funds  under  the  same  trust  had  before  been  used  to 
obtain.  There  have  already  been  such  cases.  In  oue  a  lai^e  out- 
lay has  been  made,  and  the  money  is  claimed  to  have  been  honestly 
used,  with  the  unquestionable  intent  of  nulhfj-ing  what  at  least  half 
a  million  dollars  had  been  previously  8i>ent  to  gain.  It  has  hap- 
pened more  than  once  that  plans  have  been  adopted,  work  advanced 
under  them,  then  thrown  aside  by  new  men,  new  plans  adopted, 
and,  after  some   3-ears,  these  in  their  tuni  abandoned,  and   the 
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original  plans  resumed.  The  change  of  purpose  in  such  cases  will 
haYC  been  deliberate  and  intentional.  But  changes  as  great  and 
as  wasteftil  are  more  likely  to  occur  through  the  passing  of  park 
works  under  the  control,  direct  or  indirect,  of  men  who,  through 
simple  ignorance,  forgetiUlness,  or  indifference  to  such  aims  as  have 
before-time  been  had  in  view,  let  a  large  share  of  the  value  that  has 
been  once  secured  slip  through  their  fingers.* 

But  now,  if  I  have  suggested  the  special  hazard,  under  our 
special  political  customs,  of  the  lack  of  a  well-understood  central 
and  distinctive  purpose  in  the  management  of  these  large  town 
properties,  I  wish  to  add  that,  back  of  this,  but  closely  united  with 
it,  there  is  a  more  positive  and  a  deeper  seated  difficulty.  Briefly,  it 
is  the  difficulty  of  dispossessing  the  mind  of  ideas  which  are  asso- 
ciated with  an  object  when,  through  lapse  of  time  and  change  of 
circumstances,  the  nature  of  that  object  and  its  conditions  of  value 
have  been  radically  changed.  This  difficulty,  in  individual  ex- 
perience, is  not  an  uncommon  one,  but,  with  regard  to  this  matter 
of  parks,  it  is  largel}*  a  transmitted  experience,  and  I  can  think  of 
no  quite  parallel  case  by  which  to  explain  it.  Its  taU.  elucidation 
would  carr}'  me  into  a  history  of  a  class  of  property  unknown  with 
us,  but  which,  throughout  the  Old  World,  has  for  many  centuries 
been  of  importance. 

Its  value  has  been  in  two  kinds ;  forest  materials  and  game.  It 
has  been  managed  with  reference  to  each,  systematically,  by  classes 
of  men  specially  trained  to  their  duties,  and  since  no  other  equally 
extensive  property  has  had  so  much  of  what  is  called  senti- 
mental value,  as  to  none  has  service  been  so  much  handed  down 
from  father  to  son,  and  as  to  none  have  traditional  ideas  been  more 
persistent.  There  are  many  thousands  of  such  properties,  of  which 
the  character  and  methods  of  management  and  use  have  changed 
little  since  the  period  of  the  Crusades.  In  England  they  are  called 
parks,  and  there  the  changes  have  been  greater,  as  a  rule,  than  on 
the  continent.  Still,  in  some  essential  particulars,  the  sentiment 
of  conservatism  with  regard  to  them,  not  only  with  their  owners 
for  the  time  being,  but  with  the  people  at  large,  is  verj'  strong. 

•  In  the  Bbort  history  of  one  of  our  parks,  a  change  in  the  immediate  direction  of 
the  plantations  has  occurred  not  less  than  six  times,  and  in  each  case  the  new 
appointee  has  shown  a  disposition  to  upset  the  methods  of  his  predecessor,  and 
twice,  at  least,  such  changes  have  been  thus  accomplished,  amounting  to  very 
serious  changes  of  general  design.  Upon  another  park,  for  which  I  am  supposed  to 
have  some  responsibility,  the  resident  professional  officer,  with  whom  1  had  to  do, 
was  changed  tlve  times  in  three  years. 
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Some  few  of  these  oW  forest  and  bunting  properties,  once  helong- 
iog  U)  kings,  and  Bitust«cl  near  growing  towns,  cune  after  a  time 
to  be  nsed  by  tbc  townspeople  for  tbetr  own  amuseioeDt.  mndi  ss 
Delected  private  lanile  near  our  towns  often  are  now.  Graduslly 
SQch  use  of  them  eetabliahed  something  like  a  vested  r^ht,  and  m>, 
by  very  slow  degrees,  from  kings'  parks,  they  came  to  be  regarded 
SB  at  least  psendo-public  parks. 

I  flay  by  slow  degrees.  A  single  fact  will  indicate  how  slowly, 
and  suggest,  with  reference  to  their  management.  how~  perfe<:tJy. 
That  great  park  which  we  know  so  well  for  its  Merry  Wives'  re- 
crealions ;  with  its  anllered  stags  in  wailiug  for  royal  bunting 
pftrtJea ;  ita  phantom  bimtomaD ;  its  forestera'  aaw-pits,  witfa 
cbUdren  hiding  in  them ;  is  now  Borrotrnded  with  towns  snd  tU- 
lagea,  and  is  an  important  featare  of  anbarban  London.  It  b 
nearer  to  the  West  End  than  Long  Branch  to  the  Battery,  and  is 
accessible  by  boats  and  three  lines  of  railway,  nmning  ctie^  ex- 
corsion  trains.  It  is  an  object  not  simply  of  town  bnt  of  natimial 
pride.  In  its  nse  and  value  as  a  pnblic  park,  a  tiioasand  times 
more  than  anything  else,  lies  the  proper  concern  of  govenuneot 
with  it.  Yet,  as  late  as  four  years  ago,  the  only  allnsion  to  it  as  a 
pnblic  park,  in  the  staled  report  to  Parliament  of  the  commisaaoner 
in  charge,  was  contained  in  two  lines,  in  which  the  extent  to  which  - 
It  is  used  for  pnblic  recreation  is  mentioned  as  a  reason  why  the 
commissioner  cannot  make  a  better  return  from  the  sale  of  timber 
and  otbcr  forest  iiroducts,  the  letting  of  paalurage,  and  so  on.  It 
will  be  rememljcred  that  yet  every  year  a  somewhat  ridiculous  pub- 
lic ceremony  is  performed  in  this  park,  called  a  hunt  with  the  royal 
hounds,  in  which  a  venerable  stag  is  turned  out  of  a  wagon  and  set 
after  with  great  outcry,  but  with  special  precautions  against  his  be- 
ing seriously  hurt  when  overtaken.  These  two  facts  indicate  the 
degree  in  which  the  ancient  theory  of  the  use,  value  and  proper 
management  of  tliis  property  has  had  a  ruling  influence  with  those 
in  chaigo  of  it  down  to  this  very  day. 

Hyde  I'nrk,  wliich  may  be  consiilered  as  more  particularly  the 
pn^onitor  of  modern  public  parks,  is  now  in  the  midst  of  London 
(the  town  having  grown  around  it  siuce  the  time  of  Mr.  Pepys). 
But  Hyde  Park  was  classed  with  Windsor  and  under  the  same 
management  when  I  first  visited  it,  only  thirty  jeara  ago,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  was  transferred  to  a  siiecial  commission,  appointed, 
not  by  the  local  authorities,  but  by  Parliament,  at  the  time  of  the 
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first  International  Exhibition,  but,  though  the  deer  and  kennels 
have  been  removed,  some  of  the  rangers  or  gamekeepers  are  still 
living  upon  it,  and  there  is  an  attractive  private  residence  in  the 
middle  of  it,  with  stables  and  gardens,  occupied  by  a  gentleman 
who  represents  the  office  corresponding  for  this  park  to  that  held  for 
Woodstock  Chase  by  the  lojal  Lee  in  the  seventeenth  century,  as 
described  by  Scott. 

One  of  the  two  great  parks  of  Paris  was  an  imperial  forest  and 
hunting  ground  as  late  as  1850,  the  other  still  later.  The  public 
park  of  Florence  was  the  grand  duke's  private  property  until  the 
last  revolution.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  a  dense  wood,  managed 
on  the  principles  of  economic  forestry.  The  park  of  Munich, 
which  people  say  was  laid  out  by  Rumford  as  a  sanitary  measure, 
is  of  the  same  character ;  it  is  still  stocked  with  deer  for  the  king's 
hunting,  and  its  resident  superintendent  is  a  gamekeeper,  as  his 
father  was  before  him.  I  saw  him  inspecting  the  repair  of  roads 
after  a  storm ;  he  carried  a  gun  in  his  hand,  and  was  followed  by 
hounds. 

The  names  of  the  parks  of  Berlin  and  Stockholm  indicate  what 
they  have  been ;  each,  in  a  diflferent  language,  meaning  a  place  for 
keeping  deer. 

I  could  show  from  facts  of  personal  observation  how,  much  more 
than  it  is  easy  to  realize,  the  present  condition  of  even  the  most 
changed  of  these  old  parks  has  thus  been  determined  by  motives  as 
foreign  to  the  forms  of  recreation  in  which  their  public  value  now 
lies,  as  the  motives  of  a  cotton  mill  are  from  those  of  a  cathedral, 
and  how  the  customs  of  management  and  of  use  now  prevailing, 
have  been,  per  force ^  fitted  to  these  traditional  motives.  Also, 
how  some  of  these  customs,  foreign  in  every  sense  to  us,  have  late- 
ly emigrated  and  are  crowding  out  that  which  is  natural  to  us,  and 
belongs  to  our  common  sense. 

I  hope  I  have  said  enough  to  make  it  plain  that  during  the  long 
process  through  which  the  present  ideas  of  the  value  of  a  park  were 
gaining  uiK)n  those  which  they  have  at  last  mainly  superseded,  tlie 
public  demands,  expectations  and  standards  of  value  in  resi)ect  to 
these  grounds  have  l>een  mixed,  inconsistent  and  contradictory. 
This  being  realized,  it  will  next  be  evident  that  the  inherited  and 
transmitted  idea  of  a  public  park  has  been  one  of  a  body  of  land 
held  for  no  clearly  defined  purposes,  which  is  equivalent  to  saying, 
held  for  purposes  always  remaining  to  be  determined.     It  also  fol- 


Ikst  aoj  Sait  bM  b«a  irfaccd  npoa  Ike  pHipoaea  to  wlsck  pabfie 
monej,  apprapfutod  to  p«fcs.  Aall  be  apfdieiL 

Tlie  •fanpleat  atatcaeot  of  purpoM  that  cotnts  voold  aalaeMtat- 
ia^  aoot^  or  poUic  opimon  Btuid  agreed  npan,  and,  ev^  ttMB, 
not  aa  a  complete  atateoKot,  bat  onlj  as  tine  ao  &r  a«  H  goes, 
woald  be  tUa :  *'A  ptiUic  pcrfc  is  a  groond  appropriated  to  pobBc 


Obaerre,  tbeot  that  moat  of  the  pobUc  prapeitiea  knowD  as  pailca 
ooot^  piDvisioas  for  other  pnipoaes  than  recreaticHi,  and  even  op- 
posed to  recreatioo.  Again,  waiving  tbe  qnestioo  bow  fax  these 
ar«  It^tiinah;  i>art8  of  them,  observe  that  recre«tioD  is  so  broad  a 
term,  an'J  mcanH  so  much  more  to  §ome  than  to  others,  th&t  to 
devote  [>uljlie  funds  to  recreation  is  little  less  than  to  give  a  free 
rein  to  the  i>erHonal  tastes,  whims  and  speculations  of  those  en- 
trusted with  tbe  administration  of  them. 

We  must  fall  back  on  usage.     What,  then,  does  usage  prescribe  ? 

In  one  Kuro|>ean  public  jjark  we  find  a  race-course,  with  its  grand 
stand,  stables,  pool-room  and  letting  ring;  in  another,  popniar 
divemioDS  of  the  class  which  we  elsewhere  look  to  Barnum  to  pro- 
vide. In  one  there  is  a  theatre  with  ballet  dancing;  in  another, 
soldiers  firing  flel<l  ]>ieces  at  a  target,  with  a  detail  of  cavaby  to 
keejj  the  public  at  a  distance. 

Attempts  to  introduce  like  provisions  in  several  of  our  American 
parks  have  lieen  resisted  under  the  personal  conviction  that  they 
would  tend  to  subvert  its  more  important  purpose.  In  some  of  our 
parks,   nevertheless,    arrangements  have  been  made  for  variouB 
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games ;  concerts  and  shows  have  been  admitted ;  there  have  been 
military  parades ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  line  of  principle 
between  many  favored  and  neglected  propositions. 

Usage,  therefore,  in  this  respect,  decides  nothing. 

Asking  what  usage  prescribes  as  to  the  simpler  forms  of  recrea- 
tion, we  shall  find  that  one  ground,  classed  among  public  parks, 
consists  of  dense  woods,  with  a  few  nearly  straight  roads  through 
it,  while  others  have  open,  pastoral  landscapes,  with  circuitous 
drives,  rides  and  walks ;  that  the  interest  of  one  centres  in  an  ex- 
tremely artificial  display,  of  exotics  and  bedding  plants,  while 
another  bids  fair  to  be  equally  distinguished  for  its  fountains, 
monuments,  statues  and  other  means  of  recreation  in  stone,  con- 
crete and  bronze.  Yet  another  is  so  natural  and  unsophisticated 
you  can  hardly  use  it  in  diy  weather  without  choking  with  dust,  or 
in  wet  weather  without  wading  in  mud. 

Again,  usage  determines  nothing. 

What  this  laxity  leaves  us  liable  to,  and  how  much  may  be  safely 
presumed  upon  the  public  confusion  of  mind,  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  in  one  case,  when  local  opposition  was  found  to  be  incon- 
veniently strong  against  the  location  of  a  small-pox  hospital  any- 
where else,  the  difiSculty  was  overcome  by  placing  it  in  the  midst 
of  a  park. 

I  have  known  orders  given  in  a  park,  and  carried  out  at  consid- 
erable expense,  the  motive  and  origin  of  which  could  be  explained 
only  by  reference  to  an  idiosyncracy  of  that  class  which,  to  some 
men,  causes  eggs  or  strawberries  to  be  loathsome,  and  makes  cats 
or  curs  objects  of  an  irresistible,  undefined  terror. 

The  choice  of.  site  of  most  of  our  parks,  and  the  definition  of  the 
boundaries  of  it,  have  been  made  without  the  slightest  regard  for 
any  object  of  a  park,  except,  possibly,  that  of  securing  an  air 
space.  Even  as  with  a  view  to  air  spaces  the  locality,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  is  nearly  the  last  that  should  have  been  selected, 
and  the  area  taken  much  broader  and  greatly  more  costlj-  than 
necessary  to  the  purpose. 

No  one  can  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  state  of  public  opin- 
ion exemplified  in  the  facts  which  have  been  stated,  is  one  favor- 
able to  securing  what  the  public  most  wants  in  a  park,  or,  if  at  all, 
to  its  obtaining  it  at  reasonable  cost. 

But  the  true  state  of  the  case  will  not  be  Ailly  realized  without 
taking  into  account  certain  elements  of  possible  cost  of  a  park 
which  have  hitherto  had  little  general  consideration. 
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A  town  is  boOt  to  nwetthedeiuADds  of  commerce — ofoonuiierce 
in  s  luge  mom.  At  tbcM  denundd  soocessit-^ty  arUe  sod  tbdr 
pwMnra  is  felt,  street  b  •dded  to  street,  boittliog  to  buildup ; 
ndlnwdB,  canals  sod  docks  are  introduced ;  sewers,  water-[ripes 
sod  gas  limits  are  poshed  out  bere  sod  tli«re.  and  tlius,  not  only 
tbe  extent  but  the  directum  of  the  to<rn'a  growth  is  in  a  Isige  de- 
gree controUed  bj  nataral  laws,  the  acts  of  goveromeot  following 
modi  more  than  leading,  diiectiag  or  resieting  the  movements  of 
•apply  and  demand. 

It  will  be  evident  that  this  element  of  secoril;  against  iiOndkioos 
nuinicipal  enterprise  applies  not  at  all  to  oar  great  paA  tmsta.  A 
town  does  not  grow  into  parks,  as  it  does,  by  the  law  of  its  exist- 
ence, into  baildings  and  streets ;  on  the  contrary,  when  a  great 
body  of  land  is  used  as  a  park,  in  the  borders  of  a  town,  it  will  be 
a  serions  disturbance  of  what  would  otherwise  be  the  nstoral  de- 
velopment of  the  town. 

See,  for  illustration,  how  Hyde  Park  has  elbowed  out  the  streets 
of  London.  See  how  the  street  system  of  Paris  has  been  kept 
ftom  its  natural  development  because  Catherine  de  Medici  turned  a 
tile-yard  into  a  pleasaunce ;  or,  to  take  the  nearest  example,  see 
bow  the  park  of  New  York  brings  suddenly  to  a  Aitl  stop  more 
than  ninety  streets,  which  would  otherwise  constitute  forty  thorougb- 
bres  of  commerce,  at  the  very  centre  of  an  island  which  is  likely  to 
be  the  most  important  point  of  commercial  transfer  in  tbe  world. 

I'hat  when  land  ia  to  be  bought,  or  even  accepted  as  a  free  gilt 
by  B  town  for  a  park,  its  adaptation  to  the  purpose  of  a  park 
should  first  of  alt  be  considered,  and  that  then  none  and  no  more 
should  be  taken  than  is  necessary',  or  at  least  desirable,  for  that 
purpose,  wilt  be  conceded. 

A  little  consideration,  then,  will  satisfy  the  Association  that  a 
large  proiMirtiou  of  tlie  objtcte  which  are  more  or  less  provided  for 
in  our  parks  might,  at  less  cost  and  greater  value,  be  provided  for 
in  a  series  of  smaller  grounds  placed  aa  nearly  as  practicable  at 
regular  distances  through  or  around  tbe  town. 

The  argument  is  briefly  this :  That  such  scattered,  smalter 
grounds  would  lie  more  accessible ;  would  less  embarrass  other  in- 
terests of  the  town  ;  would  less  interfere  with  its  natural  develop- 
ment ;  would  involve  less  conlention  with  local  jealousies  and  con- 
sequent wasteful  compromises ;  and  would,  on  tbe  whole,  be  less 
costly. 
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There  is,  however,  an  important  element  of  value  in  most  parks 
which  conid  not  be  well  provided  for  in  such  small  local  grounds. 
What  is  desirable  in  this  respect  is  a  long,  unbroken,  spadous 
drive,  ride  and  walk,  offering  suitable  conditions  to  a  large  number 
of  people  to  obtain  together  moderate  exercise  in  the  open  air,  with 
such  other  conditions  favorable  to  gaiety  as  can  be  conveniently 
associated  with  them. 

To  a  great  many  persons,  perhaps  the  most  of  those  who  have 
much  active  influence  upon  the  management  of  parks,  the  value  of 
a  park  lies  mainly,  and  to  some  it  would  seem  exclusively,  in  the 
advantages  it  offers  in  this  respect.  Yet,  as  affecting  these  advan- 
tages, it  will  be  obvious  that  the  larger  part  of  every  park  is  waste 
land.  Besides  which,  regarding  this  object  fW>m  a  point  of  view 
commonly  taken  by  many  intelligent  people,  and  taking  it  up  as  a 
professional  problem,  it  is  little  less  than  absurd  to  say  that  it 
might  not  be  much  better  met,  and  at  less  cost,  than  it  ever  has 
been  on  any  park,  new  or  old.  Indeed,  from  the  accounts  we 
have,  it  would  seem  that  in  some  southern  towns  it  has  been  so 
taken  up,  not  in  as  clear-headed  and  bold  a  way  as  it  might  have 
been,  but  sufficiently  to  demonstrate  that  a  result  is  easily  attain- 
able better  adapted  to  the  end  in  view  than  any  we  have  hoped  to 
attain  in  our  parks. 

An  arrangement  of  the  general  t3rpe  of  the  Spanish  alamedas, 
developed  with  anything  like  the  enterprise  and  outlay  which  we 
have  been  willing  to  put  on  our  parks,  would,  for  the  purpose  in 
question,  be  more  commodious ;  its  use  simpler  and  more  easily 
and  efficiently  regulated ;  there  would  be  less  liability  to  accidents 
upon  it ;  it  might  be  more  effectively  decorated,  and  thus  in  every 
way  be  made  to  present  a  gayer,  more  brilliant  and  festive  scene. 

Such  an  affair,  without  making  half  as  great  a  break  in  oar 
towns  as,  sooner  or  later,  their  parks  will,  would  open  a  splendid 
field  for  the  great  and  admirable  enterprise,  erudition  and  skill, 
which  are  now  given  to  decorative  gardening — a  perfectly  suitable 
field  for  it,  which  a  park  seldom  offers.  It  would  give  fine  show- 
rooms for  all  the  novelties  of  the  market,  and  would  allow  a  fine 
scenic  arrangement  to  be  made  of  the  superb  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical beauties  which  are  just  now  in  fashion,  and  the  best  use 
possible  of  fioral  ribbons,  embroidery  and  gew-gaudry  which,  after 
doing  their  worst  to  degrade  and  destroy  art  in  gardening,  are 
now,  if  not  wholly  going  out  of  fashion,  I  am  glad  to  say,  tending 
to  lapse  more  nearly  to  their  proper  places. 
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With  these  advantages,  it  would  cost  not  nearly  as  much  i 
land,  for  construction,  for  maintenaQce,  or  in  readjustment  of  the 
natural  plan  of  a  town. 

It  is  not  for  this  that  tlie  genius  of  civilization  has  called  for 
these  great  apaces.  In  what,  then,  shall  we  find  the  origiuating 
impulse,  aim  and  justification  of  the  park -movement? 

May  we  not,  perhaps,  wisely  seek  an  answer  to  this  question  by 
considering  whether  there  are  any  other  movements  of  our  times 
with  which  the  park-movement,  as  we  know  it,  may  seem  to  be 
related  ? 

If  I  was  right  in  saying  that  twenty-flvo  years  ago,  when  we 
began  discassing  parks  as  something  to  be  made  fur  us,  the  lead- 
ing idea  popularly  attached  to  the  word,  throughout  this  country, 
was  one  of  certain  influences  of  scenerj'  —  soolhing  and  reposeful 
influences — then  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  our  motive  very  closely  allied  to  a  social  force  which,  in 
this  same  quarter  of  a  century,  has  had  a  very  remarkable  devel- 
opment —  a  force  which  has  directed  the  investment  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  private  capital  in  travelling  machinery,  built  up 
many  towns,  replenished  many  treasuries,  enriched  kingdoms, 
been  a  practical  matter  for  statesmanship,  and  swayed  every  com- 
mercial exchange  in  the  world.  A  force  so  marked  in  various 
directions  that  I  need  to  give  a  name  to  it  only  to  guard  against  a 
too  common  confusion  of  ideas. 

It  is  open  to  question  whether  we  care  much  more  than  our 
ancestors  did  for  all  manner  of  beauty  of  nature;  whether  we 
appreciate  leaf  and  flower  form  and  floiver  color,  for  instance, 
more  than  they.  We  have  a  greater  variety  of  Sowers ;  our  curi- 
osity about  them  is  more  stimulated,  our  science  advanced,  wo 
take  more  interest  in  them  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  collector 
and  classifier.  They  are  matters  of  fashion,  and  fashion  changes 
yearly.  We  use  them  more  profusely,  but  there  is  room  for  donbt 
if  they  act  more  powerAilly  upon  our  sensibilities,  and  if  we  make 
on  the  whole  a  more  flitting  use  of  them. 

There  can  be  no  such  doubt  as  to  our  more  general  suscepti- 
bility to  the  beauty  of  clouds,  snowy  peaks,  mountain  gorges, 
forests,  meadows  and  brooks,  as  we  know  them  in  the  broad  com- 
bining way  of  scenery.  Even  if  this  doubt  should  not  have 
weight,  it  would  be  much  easier  to  see  something  akin  to  regard 
for  scenery  in  the  demand  which  has  led  our  cities  to  obtain  pos- 
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session  of  the  great  bodies  of  land  in  oar  parks,  than  that  of 
interest  in  the  beauty  of  nature  such  as  may  be  gratified  in  a  con- 
servatory, a  cottage  garden,  a  flower-pot  or  a  posey,  saying 
nothing  of  natural  beauty  such  as  exists  even  in  Jewels,  ftirs, 
fruits,  or  plumage,  or  trees  individually  regarded  and  as  they 
grow  on  the  lawn  of  a  cottage. 

But  now,  if  we  call  this  force  interest  in  the  beauty  of  natural 
scenery  (to  distinguish  it  from  interest  in  the  beauty  of  nature) 
we  shall  find  another  form  of  its  operation  from  that  evinced  by 
tourists  and  sojourning  seekers  of  scenery  in  the  development  of 
talent  in  landscape-painting  and  in  the  demand  for  education  in 
landscape-judgment,  such  as  is  met  by  works  like  those  of  Ruskin, 
Taine  and  Hamerton,  of  which  more  are  now  read  by  Americans 
in  every  year  than  were  all  works  of  similar  aims  by  all  the  world 
in  a  hundred  years  before  we  began  our  first  park. 

Why  this  great  development  of  interest  in  natural  landscape 
and  all  that  pertains  to  it ;  to  the  art  of  it  and  the  literature  of  it? 

Considering  that  it  has  occurred  simultaneously  with  a  great 
enlargement  of  towns  and  development  of  urban  habits,  is  it  not 
reasonable  to  regard  it  as  a  self-preserving  instinct  of  civilization  ? 

Mr.  Ruskin  may  be  thought  not  only  unpractical  but  fanatical, 
and  many  of  his  sayings  may  be  regarded  as  wild,  but  that  he 
is  inspired  by  a  great  and  good  motive,  few  will  doubt.  What  is 
the  ruling  conviction  of  his  zeal  ?  In  his  own  bitter  words,  it  is 
that ''  This  is  an  age  in  which  we  grow  more  and  more  artificial 
day  by  day,  and  see  less  and  less  worthiness  in  those  pleasures 
which  bring  with  them  no  marked  excitement ;  in  knowledge  which 
aflbrds  no  opportunity  of  display." 

This  is  true,  though  a  man  ten  times  more  unpractical  and 
fanatical  than  Mr.  Ruskin  can  be  thought  to  be,  had  said  it ;  and 
it  is  also  true,  that  to  all  the  economical  advantages  we  have 
gained  through  modern  discoveries  and  inventions,  the  great  en- 
largement of  the  field  of  commerce,  the  growth  of  towns  and  the 
spread  of  town  ways  of  living,  there  are  some  grave  drawbacks. 
We  may  3'et  understand  them  so  imperfectly,  that  we  but  little  more 
than  veil  our  ignorance  when  we  talk  of  what  is  lost  and  suffered 
under  the  name  of  vital  exhaustion,  nervous  irritation  and  consti- 
tutional depression  ;  when  we  speak  of  tendencies,  through  exces- 
sive materialism,  to  loss  of  faith  and  lowness  of  spirit,  by  which 
life  is  made,  to  some,  questionably  worth  the  living.     But  that 
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there  are  drawbacks,  which  we  thne  Tagnely  indicate,  especially  to 
the  prosperity  of  large  towns,  and  that  they  deduct  much  fVom  the 
irealth -producing  aud  tax-bearing  capacity  of  their  people,  as  well 
as  from  the  wealth- enjojing  capacity,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

The  question  only  remains  whether  the  contemplation  of  beauty 
in  natural  scenery  is  practically  of  much  value  in  counteracting 
and  alleviating  these  evils,  and  whether  it  is  possible,  at  reasonable 
oost,  to  make  such  beauty  available  to  the  dailVjUse  ot  great  num- 
bers of  town's  people  ?  I  do  not  propose  to  argueJ;"T  Bubmit  it  to 
the  Association  as  one  needing  discussion ;  for  if  the  object  of 
parks  is  not  that  thus  su^estetl,  I  know  of  none  which  justifies 
their  cost.  On  tlie  other  hand,  if  the  object  of  parks  is  thus  indi- 
'.  oated,  I  know  of  no  Justification  for  a  great  deal  tbat  is  dou«  with 
tiiem,  and  a  great  deal  more  that  many  men  are  bent  on  doing. 
That  other  objects  than  the  cultivation  of  beauty  of  natural  Bo^nery 
Inay  be  aasociated  with  It  economically,  in  a  park,  I  am  not  dia- 
Imaed  to  question ;  but  that  all  each  objects  should  be  held  strictly 
anbordinate  to  that,  in  order  to  justify  the  purchase  and  holding  of 
these  lai^  properties,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  cannot  be  Bococsa^ 
MI7  cOflpnted. 

I  will  but  add  that  the  problem  of  a  park,  a«  it  would  appear, 
ilnder  the  view  which  I  have  aimed  to  suggest,  clear  of  political 
necessities  and  trading  demands,  Is  mainly  the  reconciliation  of 
Adequate  beauty  of  nature  in  scenery,  with  adequate  means  in  arti- 
ficial constructions  of  protecting  the  conditions  of  such  beauty,  and 
holding  it  available  to  the  use,  in  a  convenient  and  orderly  way,  of 
those  needing  it ;  and  in  the  use  of  such  means  for  both  purposes, 
as  will  make  the  park  steadily  gainful  of  that  value  in  beauty 
which  comes  only  with  age. 
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CONSTITUTION,   LIST  OF   OFFICERS,   COMMITTEES 

AND   MEMBERS. 

1880-81. 


No  List  of  Members  of  the  Association,  as  printed,  can  ever  be 
quite  complete,  so  many  changes  occur  bj  death  and  withdrawal, 
the  accession  of  new  members,  etc.  The  following  list  is  as  com- 
plete as  the  Secretary  could  make  it,  up  to  December  10,  1880 ; 
but,  no  doubt,  the  addresses  of  several  members  are  wrong,  and 
there  are  instances  of  names  misprinted,  etc.,  of  which  the  Secretary 
will  thank  any  person  to  notify  him  when  the  fact  is  observed. 

The  Council  of  the  Association  meets  quarterly,  in  New  York, 
Boston,  Saratoga,  and  elsewhere,  according  to  convenience.  The 
next  meeting  of  the  Council,  March  8,  1881,  will  take  place  in 
Boston,  at  12  o'clock,  unless  called  elsewhere  and  at  another  date 
by  the  President.  The  General  Meeting  of  the  Association  for  the 
Election  of  Officers,  the  Reading  of  Papers,  and  for  Debates,  will 
commence  in  Putnam  Hall,  Saratoga,  Monday,  September  5,  1881, 
and  will  continue  four  days.  The  members  and  guests  of  the 
Association  will  be  received  at  the  United  States  Hotel,  Saratoga, 
at  reduced  rates,  during  the  Meeting. 
11 
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THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION 
Wm  orgMiiied  in  October,  1866,  at  a  public  metting  in  BoeUiD,  at  which  the 
late  GoTemor  Ajtdbbv  preiided.  lu  Pn-eidcnls  hare  been  Prof.  VT.  B. 
BOOBU,  Sahdkl  Euoi,  Obokoe  Willuh  Cgrtib,  President  Woouet, 
Datid  a.  Wells,  Pretident  Oilman,  of  Baltimore ,  and  Profeiaor  Watlasd, 
of  Y&le  College,  who  now  Bill  the  office;  iu  SecreUries,  Samdbl  Eliot, 
Bunv  TiLLiKD  and  F.  B.  Saxbohn.  It  now  hm  inemberB  in  neerty  all  sec- 
tion of  the  United  Statei,  nnmberjiiLT  u<  M  lHiw,cn  :ii"iri  ;in,(4iK». 

Ila  object,  stated  briefly,  ii  to  encourage  the  study  of  the  Tuiou  Mlationi, 
■ocUl  and  political,  of  man  in  modem  life ;  to  facilitate  personal  intercoorM 
and  interchange  of  idea*  between  indiTidnali  Interested  in  promotiiig  edDC»- 
tional,  flnancial,  Banitar;,  charitable,  and  other  social  reforms  and  progrett; 
•nd  promptly  to  make  known  to  the  public  all  theoretical  or  practical  roinlta 
whJcb  nay  flow  &om  such  studies  or  iuTestigaEions.  To  some  extent  theaa 
ends  hare  been  succeBBftllj  attained,  by  the  organization  and  growth  of  the 
Association,  and  tbe  periodical  public  meetings  of  the  members,  with  th« 
accompanying  reading  of  papers  and  discussions. 

Onr  income  has  hitherto  been  sufficient  to  meet  our  expenses ;  but  It  haa 
been  necessary  to  rely  upon  sources  which  may  be  called  extraordinarj. 
The  Association  has  no  Ainded  proper^;  ita  regtUar  income  is  composed 
mainly  of  annual  payments  from  members,  which  amount  to  less  than  91,900 
per  annum.  The  cost  of  publishing  three  numbers  of  the  Jonmal  (about 
600  pages  8  to.>  is  (1,200;  tile  salary  of  Secretary,  expense  of  annual 
meetings  and  incidentals,  91,200  more,  in  round  numbeii,  or  a  total  of 
92,400.  It  is  thought  that  the  time  is  come  when  we  may  confidently  appeal 
to  the  general  interest  felt  in  Social  Science  throngbont  the  country,  for  tho 
parpose  of  establishing  our  finances  npon  a  solid  basis,  by  enlai^ng  our  list 
of  members  to  fiOO  or  1,000.  It  is  believed  Ibat  an  instilulion  supported  in 
this  way,  and  relying  on  a  wide-sprvad  popular  feeling  of  interest,  will  not 
only  stand  firmer,  but  will  accomplish  its  educational  object  far  better  than 
if  (as  hitherto)  supported  by  a  few  subscribers.  In  order  to  avoid  misappre- 
hension and  prejudice,  it  may  be  stated  that  while  tiie  Association  welcomes 
all  new  ideas,  and  encourages  the  greatest  freedom  of  intelligent  cipression 
and  debate,  it  does  not  liold  itself  ruspunsiblc  for  the  opinions  of  Its  individual 
members. 

Membership  ia  obtained  by  the  annual  payment  of  five  dollars.  This 
confers  tbe  right  to  (nkc  part  in  busineiis  meetings  of  (be  Association,  and 
to  vote  in  election  uf  utncers,  and  entitles  one  to  receive  its  publications  free 
of  expense.  The  publications  consist  chiefiy  of  (he  "Journal  of  Social 
Science,"  which  incluiles  Ihe  results  of  (he  work  of  the  Association,  more 
especially  the  jiroeecdings  and  papers  of  the  General  Meetings.  Two  num- 
bers a  year  can  be  promised,  upon  llic  basis  of  iiOO  subscribers,  and  matter  to 
flu  two  more  is  always  ready  if  funds  can  be  supplied  to  publish  it. 

It  would  seem  that  the  desired  increase  «f  nii'mhership  ought  to  be  easily 
obtained;  and  the  Council  believe  that  it  can  be,  if  those  who  read  this  will 
become  menibcrs,  and  aid  in  interesting  others. 

Publications  can  he  obtained  and  information  had  by  addressing  F.  B. 
Sanborn,  Concord,  Mass.,  orthe  rublishcrs  for  the  Association,  A.  WtLLUMS 
&  Co.,  Boston,  and  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 
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CONSTITUTION. 

[It  will  be  seen  that  under  the  Constitiition,  as  here  printed,  a  new  organ- 
ization of  the  officers  of  the  Association  has  been  made, — ^what  was  formerly 
called  the  Executive  Committee  being  now  the  Council.] 

The  Constitution,  as  amended  January  14,  1880,  is  as  follows . 

I.  This  Society  shall  be  called  the  American  Social  Sciekcb  Associa- 

TIOW. 

II.  Its  objects  shall  be  classified  in  five  departments :  the  first,  of  Educar 
tion ;  the  second,  of  Health ;  the  third,  of  Trade  and  Finance ;  the  fourth,  of 
Social  Economy ;  the  fifth,  of  Jurisprudence. 

III.  It  shall  be  administered  by  a  President,  as  many  honorary  Vice, 
Presidents  as  may  be  chosen,  a  Treasurer,  a  Secretary,  and  a  Council- 
charged  with  general  supervision ;  five  Department  Committees,  established  by 
the  Council,  charged  with  the  supervision  of  their  respective  Departments ; 
and  such  Local  Committees  as  may  be  established  by  the  Council  at  different 
points,  to  serve  as  branch  associations.  The  Council  shall  consist  of  the 
President,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary,  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  each 
Department,  and  ten  Directors,  with  power  to  fill  vacancies  and  to  make  their 
own  By-Laws.  The  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer,  Chairman  and 
Secretaries  of  Departments,  and  Directors  shall  be  chosen  annually  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Association,  and  shall  hold  office  till  their  successors  are  chosen. 
The  President,  or  in  his  absence,  a  Director,  shall  be  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil. The  Chairmen  of  the  Local  Committees  shall  be  chosen  at  the  pleasure 
of  their  respective  committees.  Whenever  a  Branch  Association  shall  be 
organized  and  recognized  as  such  by  the  Council,  its  President  shall  be  es- 
officio  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  American  Association,  and,  together 
with  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of 
membership  in  that  Association.  And  whenever  a  Local  Department  shall  be 
organized  and  recognized  as  such  by  the  Council,  its  Chairman  shall  become 
ex'officio  a  member  of  the  parent  Association.  The  Chairman  and  Secretary 
of  each  Department,  with  the  consent  of  the  President  of  the  Association, 
may  appoint  such  special  Department  Committees  as  they  may  think  best. 
The  General  Secretary  shall  be  elected  for  three  years,  unless  he  resigns  or 
is  removed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  and  voting  in  a  regu- 
lar meeting  of  the  Council ;  and  out  of  his  compensation  he  may  pay  the 
salary  of  an  Assistant  Secretary,  who  may  also  be  Secretary  of  one  Depart- 
ment. 

IV.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  by  paying  five  dollars,  and  may 
continue  a  member  by  paying  annually  such  Airther  sum  as  may  be  fixed  at 
the  Annual  Meeting,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars.  On  payment  of  one  hundred 
dollars,  any  person  may  become  a  life-member,  exempt  from  assessments. 
Honorary  and  corresponding  members  may  be  elected,  and  exempted  from  the 
payment  of  assessments. 

V.  The  Council  shall  have  sole  power  to  call  and  conduct  General  Meet- 
ings, and  to  publish  the  Transactions  and  other  documents  of  the  Association. 
The  Department  Committee  shall  have  power  to  call  and  conduct  Department 

Meetings. 

VI.  No  amendment  of  this  Constitution  shall  be  made,  except  at  an  annual 
meeting,  with  public  notice  of  the  proposed  amendments. 
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The  present  nnmber  of  the  Jonmal  cootaioB  the  conclnding  hmlf 
or  the  Fapers  read  before  the  Association- at  the  General  Meeting 
of  1680,  in  Sarat<^.  Two  of  the  Papers  there  read  b»Te  been 
otultted,  becanse  not  received  in  time,  tiie  Report  of  Mr.  Weeks  on 
Cssualtiee  in  Mining,  and  the  Paper  of  Dr.  Cnshing  on  tlie  Begoli^ 
tioD  of  Medical  Practice  b;  Statnte.  The  Paper  of  Mr.  Brace 
here  printed  was  only  read  in  part  at  the  Saratc^  meeting,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  long  and  valuable  essay  of  Mr.  H&rtwell. 
No  further  publication  will  be  made  of  the  Sarat«^  papers  of  1860. 

The  Papers  invited  and  the  General  Order  of  Biuiness  tor  tbe 
Saratoga  Meeting  of  1881,  so  far  as  can  now  be  announced,  appear 
in  the  following  liat.  The  sessions  will  be  held  in  Putnam  Hall, 
and  the  headquarters  of  the  Association  will  be  at  the  United 
States  Hotel,  as  in  former  jeara : 

I.     THE    GENERAL    SESSION. 

MONDAY,    SEPTEMBER   6. 
Al  8,  P.  M.,  Opening  Address  of  President  Wayund,  of  New  Haron. 
At  9.30,  P.  M.,  llecoption  of  mi'iiibers  and  guests  at  the  United  Slatei 
UoMl. 

TUESDAY,   SEPTEMBER   6. 
At  9,  A.  M.,  Report  of  the  General  SECHETiRi. 
At  a. 30,  A.  M.,  Oth.T  Jii'porta  and  CommunicHtions. 

At  8,  P.  M.,  a  Paper  by  Cujirles  DnuLBV  Wabneb,  Eiq.,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  on  American  Journalism. 

WEDNESDAY,    SEPTEMBER  T. 

At  8,  P.  M.,  an  Addrvas  bj-  Hon.  Fhancib  A.  Walker,  Superintendent  of 
the  ConeuB,  on  Somt  Rtsulla  of  the  Cciiius  of  1H80,  followed  by  a  Uebat«. 

THURSDAY,   SEPTEMBER   8. 
At  8,  P.  M.,  an  Address  by  Geokue  William  Cdrtis,  Esq.,  of  New  York, 

on  Cinil  Sercice  Reform  in  America,  tbllowed  b;  a  Debate. 
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II.     DEPARTMENT     MEETINGS. 

TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  6. 

DeparimefU  of  Educatum, 

At  10,  A.  M.,  Address  by  the  Chainnan  of  the  Department,  Fmt  W.  T. 
Harris,  of  Concord,  Mass. 

At  11,  A.  M.,  a  Report  by  the  Secretary,  BCrs.  Emilt  Talbot,  on  the 
Work  of  the  Department. 

At  11.80,  A.  M.,  a  Paper  by  Senator  Browh,  of  (Georgia,  on  the  ReUsium 
of  the  Federai  Oovemmeni  to  Common  SdtooU. 

At  12,  M.,  a  Paper  by  Qen.  Johh  Eaton,  on  the  questions  of  SdueaUon  tis 
the  Southern  StaUs,  followed  by  a  Debate. 

At  1,  P.  M.,  a  Paper  by  ProfL  Q.  S.  Hall,  of  Boston,  on  Betigion  amd 
Morality  in  Sthool  Education. 

At  4,  P.  M.,  a  Debate  on  the  Education  of  the  Deaf^  opened  by  Dr. 
Edward  M.  Gallaudbt,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  7. 
Dep€irtmeni  of  Health, 

At  9.80,  A.  M.,  an  Address  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Department,  Waltbs 
Chakkiko,  M.  D.,  of  Boston. 

At  10,  A.  M.,  a  Paper  on  Houee  Drainage,  by  Edward  S.  Fhilbrigk, 
Esq.,  of  Boston,  followed  by  a  Debate. 

At  11,  A.  M.,  a  Paper  on  The  Sueeeee  of  Women  ae  Fkyeieians,  by  Dr. 
Emilt  Pope,  of  Boston. 

At  12,  M.,  a  Paper  on  The  Moral  Treatment  of  Incipient  Ineanity,  by  Dr. 
Mart  Putkam  Jacobi,  of  New  York. 

At  1,  P.  M.,  A  Report  by  the  Secretary,  S.  W.  Cusmxo,  M.  D.,  of  Boston. 

THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  8. 

Department  of  Jwrieprudenee* 

At  10,  A.  M.,  a  Paper  by  Prof.  W.  C.  Robinsou,  LL.D.,  of  the  Yale  Law 
School,  on  the  Unificaiion  .of  our  Jurisprudence, 

At  11,  A.  M.,  a  Debate  on  the  Tempercmce  Qtieetion: 

Hon.  P.  Emort  Aldrich,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  will  advocate  Prohibitory 
Legislation  ; 

Rey.  Leonard  W.  Bacon,  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  will  advocate  a  License 
Law  ; 

Hon.  F.  W.  Bird,  of  Walpole,  Mass.,  will  advocate  Unrestricted  Trq/ic 

At  12.30,' P.  M.,  a  Paper  on  Divorce  LegislcUion,  by  Ex-President  T.  D. 
Woolsbt,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  New  Haven. 
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FRIDAy,   SEFTEMBEK  9. 
Department  of  Social   Economy. 

At  10,  A.  M.,  Addret*  by  ihe  fhairnian  of  die  DcpHruiunr.  Trot.  W.  B. 
BoOMKB,  of  Boiton. 

At  lO.M,  A.  M.,  Reports  IW>id  •  Special  Committee  oa  Homa  />r  O* 
People,  hy  Robibi  Tsbat  Paixb,  3m.,  Esq.,  of  Boaton,  siid  odier«,  fiil- 
lowed  b;  ft  Debate. 

At  IS,  H.,  Reports  ttom  k  Special  Committee  on  Art  in  ib  MeUUion  to  O* 
PeopU,  followed  b;  »  DebMe. 

AtS,  P.  H.,  an  Address  bj  Tbomas  BDonsa,  Esq.,  of  Loodon,  England, 
on  Co-cperation  a*  EstmpUfitd  hy  Englith  Bxperienee  einet  ISTO. 

Other  aoDoaDcements  will  be  made  later,  uid  some  diangea  in 
the  above  order  viU  doubtless  be  made. 

The  presence  of  the  members  of  the  Association  is  invited  at  tbe 
Eighth  Annual  Conference  of  Charities  to  be  held  in  Boston  ftom 
the  25th  to  the  30th  of  July,  1881.  Governor  Lono  of  Massachu- 
setts, will  preside  at  the  opening  of  the  Conference,  and  several 
of  the  Governors  of  States  are  expected  to  be  present,  aa  well  as 
delegates  ttom  a  m^oritj  of  the  States  and  (Vom  Canada.  The 
retiring  President  of  the  Conference.  (Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn)  wiQ 
give  the  annual  Address  on  Monday,  July  25,  and  one  of  the  six 
Standing  Committees  will  report  on  that  day,  and  on  each  of  the 
other  days  of  the  eeseion.  The  forenoons  will  hfi  given  to  these 
reports  and  to  the  debates  followino;,  the  afternoons  to  visiting 
institutions  of  charity  and  correction  in  the  vicinity  of  iiustoii,  and 
the  eveningi*  to  a  session  for  papers  and  debates. 

Members  of  Boanis  of  Charities  and  Prison  Commissions  are 
ex  officio  members  of  the  Conference,  as  well  as  the  delegates  ap- 
pointed to  represent  States.  All  persons  offlciiilly  connected  with 
public  charitable,  penal  or  reformatory  establishments,  who  attend 
in  that  capacity  are  also  members  of  the  Couference;  and  all 
persons  regularly  delegated  to  represent  private  charitable  organi- 
zations, are  admitted  as  members  on  presenting  their  credentials. 
All  other  persons  interested  in  charitable  work  are  invited  to  be 
present. 
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The  list  of  officers  elected  at  Saratoga  has  been  somewhat  changed 
b}'  death  and  resignation  since  the  publication  of  the  last  number  of 
the  Journal,  and  now  stands  as  follows : 

OFFICERS    OF    THE    ASSOCIATION, 

1880-1881. 


President,  Fbancis  Waylaxd,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

0 

First  f'lce-Presidentt  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Fiee-PreeidenU, 


Martin  B.  Anderaon,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  C.  Amoky,  Boston. 

RuFUS  Kino,  Cincinnati. 

Mrs.  John  E.  Lodob,  Boston. 

W.  L.  TSENHOLM,  Charleston,  8.  C. 

Miss  Maria  Mitchell,  Poughkeepsie, 

N.  Y. 
W.  H.  RuFFNEB,  Richmond,  Ya. 


Theodore  D.  Woolskt,  New  Hayen. 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Dall,  Georgetown,  D.  C. 
Henry  B.  Baker,  Lansing,  Mich. 
T.  M.  Post,  St.  Louis. 
Isaac  Shebkait,  New  York. 
Nathan  Allen,  Ix)well. 
Henry  Yillaro,  New  York. 
J.  W.  HOTT,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 


General  Secretary,  F.  B.  Saxbobn,- Concord,  Mass. 
Treasurer,  F.  J.  Kingsbury,  Waterbory,  Ct. 


I>ireetoT9, 


DoRMAN  B.  Eaton,  New  York. 
Horace  White,  *' 

Anson  P.  Stokes,  «* 

Jonas  M.  Libbky,  •• 

J.  W.  Dickinson,  Newton,  Moms. 


T.  W.  HiooiNSON,  Cambridge. 
George  T.  Angell,  Boston. 
Mrs.  Henry  Whitman,  Boston. 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  ** 

H.  L.  Wayland,  Philadelphia. 


Department  OJJflcers, 

I.  Education.  —  Prof.  W.  T.  Habbis,  Concord,  Chairman;  Mrs.  Emily  Talbot, 
Boston,  Secretary. 

II.  Health.— VfALTKR Channing,  M.  D.,  Boston,  Chairman;  E.  W.  Cushing,  M. 
D.,  Boston,  Secretary. 

III.  Finance. —  David  A.  Wells,  Norwich,  Ct.,  Chairman;   Hamilton  A. 
Hill.  Boston,  Secretary. 

IV.  Social  Economy.  — Frof.  W.  B.  Rogebs,  Boston,  Chairman;   Mrs.  Hbkby 
Whitman,  Boston,  Secretary. 

V.  Jut isprudtnre.- Vrof.  Fbanois  Wayland,  New  Haren,  Chairman;  Prof. 
Throdobr  8.  WooLSKY,  New  Haven,  Secretary. 

Executive  Comtnittee. 

Prof.  Fraxcih  Wayland,  President :  F.  B.  Sanborn,  General  Secretary;  F.  J. 
Ki.NGHBt'BV,  Treasurer:  .Mrs.  Emily  Talbot,  Education  Secretary;  Dr.  E.  W. 
Vv^m^iQ,  Health  Secretary;  Prof.  Theodores.  YfoiiLUKY ,  Jurisprudence  Secretary ; 
Hamilton  A.  Hill,  Finance  Secretary;  Mrs.  Henry  Whitman,  6*ocia/  Economy 
Secretary. 
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Papers   of   the  Jurisprudence   and**  Health 
Departments. 
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PAPERS 

OFTHB 

JURISPRUDENCE     DEPARTMENT 


L    PENSIONS  EN  A  BSFUBLia 

BT  FEBDXBICK  J.   KDrOSBUET,  WATBBBUBT,  OOMH. 

(Read  ThnzMUj,  Beptsmber  9^  II90.) 

For  the  purpoees  of  the  present  paper,  I  divide  pensioiie  into 
two  classes:  First,  pensions  exgraHa^  and  second,  pensions 
ex  contractu;  the  first  class  being  such  as  depend  upon  somebody's 
favor,  or  upon  accident;  and  the  second  dass,  not  being  thus 
dependent,  but  being  the  fixed  and  sure  reward,  attached  to  certain 
specific  place,  or  service. 

As  to  the  first  class,  the  pensions  ex  graUct^  I  have  not  very 
much  to  say  in  this  connection,  although  there  is  mudi  that  is 
attractive  about  these  solid  expresnons  of  sentiment.  Theoreti- 
cally, at  least,  they  presuppose  the  unquestioned  exercise  of  in- 
dividual will.  They  are  the  peculiar  province  of  greatness,  of 
riches,  of  royalty.  Their  history  lies  on  the  border  land  of  the 
fairies,  the  genii  and  the  giants.  They  are  the  exhibition  of 
munificence,  or  sometimes  of  that  sweet  and  gentlie  charity  which 
is  so  becoming  to  princes.  They  proceed  ftom  the  giver's  sovereign 
pleasure  and  own  mere  motion.  But  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment affords,  on  the  whole,  very  scanty  room  for  sentiment.  A 
republic  exercises  no  sovereign  pleasure,  and  does  nothing  of  mere 
motion. 

The  proverb  says,  ^^  Republics  are  ungratefbl ; "  that  they  are  so 
is  a  law  of  their  existence.  Anything  which  cannot  be  measured, 
weighed,  or  counted  must  be  discarded.  Nothing  shall  be  given, 
nothing  received,  which  cannot  be  represented  in  a  bill,  or  stated 
in  an  account,  which  may  be  duly  audited  and  filed  as  a  voucher* 
Gratitude  soon  perishes  under  such  a  regimen.    Cesar  could  give  a 
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province  to  k  favorite  captain ;  HcDrj-  codM  present  a  crown  jei 
to  a  succeasftil  ranrticr ;  Napoleon  could  promote  a  subaltern  to  a 
regiment  for  a  slight  personal  aervice.  But  how  is  it  in  a  republic  ? 
Ceesar  would  be  served  with  a  resolution  requesting  information 
whether  any  appointments  bad  been  made  not  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  the  civil  senice  reform,  and,  if  so,  in  what  cases, 
and  under  what  circumstances ;  and  whether  any  money  had  been 
drann  from  the  public  treasury  in  payment  of  the  salaries  of  such 
[  persons,  and,  if  so,  on  what  authority,  &c.,  &c.  You  see  bow  it 
would  be  likely  to  end,  especially  if  Ciesar  should  wish  to  run 
again  for  Emperor  next  year. 

Somebody  has  said  that  "  nuder  a  republican  form  of  goi 
ment  there  is  no  grace  but  the  poorhouse."  Perhaps  this  is  hi 
fair,  as  we  do  sometimes  give  pensions  to  disabled  soldiers  and 
reward  successllil  generals.  1  am  not  j]uite  sure  whether  these 
should  be  considered  pensions  ex  gralia,  or  ex  co-ntractn.  It  is  true 
ttiat  they  are  not  given  in  pursuance  of  espreas  contract ;  neither 
is  the  fee  which  the  bridegroom  bands  to  the  clergyman.  But 
there  are  customs  which  have  all  the  force  of  law,  with  j-cl  more 
awful  sanctions  behind  them.  On  the  whole,  perhaps  they  belong 
to  the  ex  gratia  varioty.  They  are  frequently  the  expressions  of  a 
popular  sentimcut  which  does  honor  to  the  receiver  and  to  the 
nation.  I  would  not  see  them  cease;  they  could  not  be  safely 
multiplied.  In  a  republic  they  must  probably  be  regarded  as 
anomalous. 

Alt   IHTERHEDIATK   TARIETT. 

Lying  just  on  the  border  land  between  these  two  classes  of  com- 
pensation for  aervice  rendered,  there  is  another,  partaking  the 
nature  of  both,  which  requires  a  woi-d.  Even  within  the  memories 
of  us  now  living,  a  quiet,  but  very  great  change  haa  been  taking 
place  all  over  the  civilized  world  in  the  relation  to  each  other  of 
the  extremes  of  society,  —  the  very  rich  and  the  very  poor.  0nc8 
there  was  a  strong' interdependence  existing  between  them.  On 
the  one  side,  there  was  loyalty  to  old  friends  and  old  associations ; 
there  was  a  veneration  and  love  which  rendered  service  a  pleasure, 
and  a  faithfulness  which  knew  no  bounds.  The  retainer  knew  his 
place  and  never  exjwcted  to  go  beyond  it.  If  his  child  grew  up  to 
fill  it,  it  was  all  he  asked  or  hoped.  On  the  side  of  the  patron, 
there  was  rec<%nition  of  the  obligation  to  protect  and  care  for,  1o 
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feed  and  nourish  in  aickness  and  health,— an  obligation  extending 
throogh  life  and  to  poaterity  on  both  siden,  and  guarded  by  social 
sanctions  stronger,  and,  in  this  case,  far  better,  than  legal  codes. 

Now  all  this  is  rapidly  passing  away.  We  point  to  it  as  one  of 
the  glories  of  oor  time,  that  it  should  be  so ;  we  regard  it  as  one  of 
the  strides  in  human  progress.  But,  connected  with  the  change, 
as  with  all  great  social  changes,  there  are  gains  and  losses.  It 
opens  a  new  life  to  suocessfbl  ambition,  but  it  takes  away  a  support 
and  solace  firom  those  who  are  poor,  not  only  in  goods,  but  in 
spirit ;  and  whose  nature  it  is  to  depend  on  somebody  higher  and 
stronger  than  they,  with  unquestioning  faith,  and  to  render  faithftd, 
though  perhaps,  stupid,  service  in  return.  In  our  plans  for  im- 
proving the  condition  of  men,  we  sometimes  lose  sight  of  those 
^^  little  ones  "  whose  province  it  is  to  be  taken  care  of.  The  grace 
of  the  poorhouse,  or  the  more  doubtfbl  grace  of  casual  charity,  is 
the  only  pro\'i8ion  for  them  in  our  system.  When  it  is  settled  that 
one  man  is  as  good  as  another,  any  mutual  duly  of  service  and 
protection  ends.  It  was  always  one  of  the  redeeming  featureSf 
possibly  the  only  one,  in  the  system  of  American  slavery,  at  all 
events,  under  a  favorable  exhibition  of  the  system,  that,  to  the 
extent  of  clothing,  food  and  care  for  life,  there  was  an  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  masters.  What  the  effect  is  to  be  of  withdraw- 
ing this,  or  how  it  may  be  replaced,  does  niDt  yet  appear. 

PENSIONS   EX  CONTRACTU. 

Turning  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  second  class,  pensions 
ex  contraciu^  what  I  have  to  say  is  based  laigely  on  the  following 
considerations:  I  note  (1)  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  civilized  world  labor  hard  all  their  lives  to  gain 
a  bare  subsistence,  and  (2)  that  whenever  a  ceriatftty  of  a  comfort- 
able support  through  life,  including  care  in  sickness  and  in  old  age, 
is  offered  in  consideration  of  life-long  and  faithfiil  8er\*ice,  there  are 
always  plenty  standing  ready  to  close  with  the  offer,  and  these  by 
no  means  always  from  the  lower  classes  of  society.  And  I  infer 
that  there  is  a  great  number  —  indeed  a  very  great  number  —  of 
men  and  women  in  the  world  who,  for  this  certainty  of  care  and 
support,  if  it  could  be  made  a  certainty  indeed,  —  which  certainty 
is  the  very  essence  of  the  proposition,  —  would  most  willingly  give 
the  reasonable,  faithful  service  of  their  lives  without  asking  other 
compensation  or  reward. 
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In  proof  or  the  truth  of  my  second  propoBition,  ■ 
ever  a  eertainty  of  a  comfortable  enpport  through  life  —  including 
care  in  sickness  and  in  old  age  —  is  offered  in  consideration  of  life- 
lojig  and  faithful  senice,  there  are  alwa3S  plenty  standing  ready 
to  close  with  the  offer,  —  1  cite  the  historj'  of  tlie  monastic  onlers, 
the  monasteries,  convents,  colleges  and  nunneries  of  the  Romish 
church.  Here,  —  tbongh  nnder  conditions  which  oRen  war  against 
nature,  and  add  what  seem  to  be  nnnecessaiy  Laidsbip  and  priva- 
tion, to  necessary  toil,  —  the  certainty  of  support  has  always 
attracted  as  many  of  all  classes  of  society  as  these  institntions 
could  make  room  for. 

The  clerical  body  of  the  English  church  may  also  be  cited  aa  a 
case  in  point;  where  the  stipend  of  a  curate,  though  fl^quently 
painfully  small,  has  partly,  no  doubt  through  the  hope  of  advance- 
ment, but  mainly,  I  think,  from  tlie  certainty  of  support,  been 
always  a  sufScient  attraction  to  keep  the  lower  ranks  of  the  clei^ 
well  and  respectably  filled. 

In  the  early  days  of  New  England,  when  a  clergyman  was 
to  minister  to  a  people,  the  theorj-  was  that  it  was  an  nndei 
for  life,  —  on  his  part  for  faithful  service ;  on  the  part  of  his  people 
for  reasonable  support.  And  the  ranks  of  the  ministry  were  always 
kept  well  filled  from  the  heat  class  of  the  people,  without  the  aid  of 
auxiliary  societies,  such  as  the  shifting  necessities  of  modern  times 
have  created  for  the  special  purpose  of  inducing  or  enabling  young 
men  to  undertake  this  work. 

I  would  also  cite  the  .Shaker  commnnities,  a  species  of  New 
England  monasticism.  which  offers  a  life  as  bare  of  attractions 
we  con  well  conceive,  leaving  hardly  a  foothold  for  the  attbclions  or 
the  imagination ;    but   offering   food  and    clothes  and   care, 
perhaps  some  human  sympathy  of  a  barren   sort, — aometbintfl 
little  beyond  the  grace  of  the  poorhouse,  —  and  its  rauks  are  fa " 
ftill. 

I  think  also  that  this  same  fact  underlies  the  attraction 
Mormonism  and  the  various  forms  of  socialistic  communism  lii 
presented  to  large  numbers  of  pure-minded,  well-meaning  peopi 
I  would  not  forget  or  overlook  the  fact,  thai  underlying  these  forms 
of  life  which  I  have  referred  to,  there  is  a  religious  element  which 
may  l>e  supposed  to  Aimieh  a  sufficient  motive,  and  that  this  fact 
detracta  frnm  their  value  as  proofs  of  my  proposition.  But  it  is 
only  this  certainty  of  support,  in  which  they  all  agree,  that  makes 
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this  offering  of  a  life  work  a  possibility ;  and  besides,  our  homan 
motives  are  always  so  mixed  that,  judged  in  the  light  of  what  we 
see  and  know  in  other  cases,  I  do  not  think  I  am  doing  injustice  to 
the  religious  zeal  of  any  of  these  orders  if  I  cite  them  in  proof  of 
my  proposition. 

THE   PRACTICAL   QUESTION. 

But  the  point  to  be  observed  is  this :  that  the  organization  of 
our  civilization  is  such  that  a  large  portion  of  mankind  are  glad  to 
embrace  the  certainty  of  a  comfortable  physical  life,  and  to  give  in 
return  for  that  certainty  a  reasonable  service,  in  preference  to 
battling  with  the  uncertainty  of  a  dependence  on  their  own  efforts 
in  winning  a  subsistence.  And  one  practical  question,  in  connection 
with  it,  is,  whether,  or  to  what  extent,  this  fact  may  fairly  be 
utilized  in  meeting  some  of  the  problems  of  our  social  life. 

Of  course,  society  owes  it  to  humanity,  owes  it  to  itself,  that,  so 
far  as  is  consistent  with  the  best  good  of  all,  none  of  its  members 
should  be  allowed  to  suffer ;  society  recognizes  this  obligation  in  a 
thousand  ways.  That  it  exists  and  is  imperative,  may  be  assumed 
without  argument.  There  are  limitations,  but  the  limitations  are 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  obligation.  It  has  been  discovered  by 
experience  that  man  is  lazy.  If  you  will  support  him  without 
effort  on  his  part,  there  is  great  danger  that  he  will  not  make  the 
effort.  Laziness  leads  to  idleness,  idleness  leads  to  crime ;  so  that 
it  has  been  found  better  for  the  man  and  for  the  race,  that  he  should 
suffer  some  pangs  of  hunger,  some  cold,  some  pain,  that  he  may 
thereby  be  roused  to  so  much  exertion  by  his  necessities  that,  in 
the  end,  his  manhood  may  not  be  w)iolly  wrecked.  This  is  one  of 
the  recognized  dangers  of  nearly  every  form  of  so-called  charity. 
Mankind,  as  a  whole,  must  be  fed,  clothed  and  sustained  by  its 
own  labor ;  what  one  does  not  do  another  must.  Since  the  world 
was  made,  there  has  been  but  one  good  season  for  manna,  and 
even  then  it  had  to  be  gathered.  ^^  He  that  will  not  work,  neither 
shall  he  eat,"  is  a  general  principle  of  universal  application,  as 
sound  as  it  is  old.  Perhaps  some  will  remember  a  spirited  little 
sketch  which  appeared  many  years  since,  in  illustration  of  one  of 
the  pet  theories  of  Fourierism,  in  which  an  obese  individual,  leaning 
against  a  fence,  declines  an  invitation  to  go  and  dig  potatoes  on 
the  ground  that  be  belongs  to  the  ^^  eating  group."  I  imagine 
that  the  tendency  of  that  group  to  increase  has  been  the  ruin  of 
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nuojr  *  promising  socialistic  experiment.  Tbe  problem  of  i 
trial  life  is,  how  hIiaII  tbe  work  of  tbe  world  be  so  ordered  that  tuit 
shall  bare  his  work  to  do.  shall  do  it.  and  shall  receive  his  ren-nrd, 
to  wit.  his  comfoTtable  support  throogh  life.  To  tbe  individual, 
the  problem  preseDt«  itself  somewhat  io  this  form ;  "  I  ehall  lire 
•e^eutT  years,  perhaps  eighty ;  barring  aecideot  and  diwea^e,  I 
sbflll  be  able  to  work  for  forty  or  fifty  ol  thoee  years.  The  first 
ten,  flfleen,  or  tweotj-,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  be  provided  for  by 
my  parents,  or  others  ;  but  that  must  be  o9^t  by  what  I  moftt  do 
for  my  children,  or  those  dependent  on  me.  >'ow,  to  lie  comfort- 
able. 1  must  earn  enongb  in  these  forty  years  not  only  to  support 
me  during  that  time,  but  to  lay  by  a  surplus  equal  to  my  support 
daring  the  thirty  or  forty  years  more,  together  with  a  percentage  as 
insurance  against  sickness,  accident,  or  other  misfoituue."  Stating 
tbe  problem  in  this  form,  is  it  strange  that  the  man  or  woman, 
iind  especially  the  woman,  should  at  the  outset  be  ready  to  make 
tbe  compromise,  and  say,  "  I  will  give  you  my  faitbtal  labor,  if,  in 
exchange  therefor,  you  will  make  sure  to  me  a  comfortable  support." 
And,  indeed,  so  far  as  tbe  woman  is  concerned,  in  not  that  the 
contract  which  she  is  always  milking?  Without  tbe  element  of 
positive  certainty,  loo,  on  the  other  aide. 

Now,  what  I  have  to  suggest  is  not,  by  any  means,  proposed  as 
a  solution  of  the  labor  question,  or  a  panacea  for  pauperism.  It  is 
Bfmply  an  inquiry  whether  this  disposition  to  give  one's  life-work 
for  a  life  support  cannot  be  rccc^ized.  and,  to  some  extent, 
economically  utilized  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  world. 

To  leave  alistractions  :  let  us  8Upi>oBe,  if  you  please,  that  a  great 
railroad  corporation,  of  undoubted  credit  (for  there  are  such),  fhee 
from  debt,  and  whose  obligation  would  be  as  safe  as  most  human 
things  can  be,  should  adopt  a  system  for  its  emiiloyi^s,  by  which 
any  person,  remaining  in  tt«  employ  for  a  certaiu  number  of  years, 
should,  thereafter,  be  entitled  to  care,  in  sickness  and  health,  during 
the  remainder  of  hia  life  ;  and,  in  ease  of  accident,  that  some  fixed 
provision  should  be  made  for  his  family.  Would  not  a  position  in 
such  a  company's  service  be  eagerly  sought,  at  a  rate  of  ivmunera- 
tion  which  would  euable  the  company  to  compensate  itself  for  the 
additional  risk  of  the  undertaking?  Or,  suppose  that,  in  domestic 
service,  a  custom  could  be  developed  that  wages  should  gradually 
increase  in  eaae  of  long  continued  failhf\d  service,  at  some  recog- 
nized, or  partially  recognized  rate.     And  that  a  certain  coutiuu- 
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anoe  in  such  service  should  constitute  a  daim  for  care  and  pro- 
tection, —  would  not  the  millenium  be  hastened  thereby  ?  Or,  in 
the  halcyon  days  of  civil  service  reform,  shall  not  the  grey  haired 
old  clerk,  who  has  served  his  country  through  successive  adminis- 
trations, have  his  downward  path  smoothed  by  that  country  which 
he  has  so  faithfhlly  served  ?  I  speak  here  in  the  presence  and  with 
uncovered  head.  Of  course,  the  first  and  most  vital  point,  in  any 
such  scheme,  would  be,  that  the  obligation  to  furnish  support 
should  be  of  the  highest  value.  Perhaps  there  are  not  at  present 
many  business  corporations,  certainly,  very  few  individuals,  whose 
obligations  would  be  of  sufficient  value  to  warrant  the  employ^  in 
trusting  to  it  for  a  life-support.  But  this  is  a  question  of  detail,  of 
which  there  are  doubtless  a  great  many,  but  which  would  work 
themselves  clear  in  time.  So,  too,  the  changing,  roving  habit  of 
our  working  classes  would  be  antagonistic  to  such  a  plan ;  but, 
per  contra^  the  plan  would  work  against  the  roving  habit,  and  a 
general  or  even  rapid  change  is  not  urged  nor  desired.  But  when 
one  is  frequently  pained  by  the  sight  of  helpless  old  age,  or  suffering 
invalidism,  or  a  constitution  hopelessly  broken  down  by  hard,  but 
unsuccessful,  —  possibly,  because  ill-directed,  —  toil,  we  lay  hold 
on  anything  which  seems  to  offer  promise  of  a  better  state  of  things.. 
There  are  men  and  women  to  whom  God  has  given  the  skilT  and 
power  successfully  to  manage  and  direct  the  labor  of  others,  so  that 
it  shall  inure  to  the  benefit  of  all.  And  there  are  others  to  whom 
this  power  has  been  denied,  who  must  find  their  sphere  in  obedi- 
ence and  dependence ;  and  any  scheme  which  shall  enable  us  to  any 
extent  to  harmonize  the  relations  of  these  two  elements,  is  worthy 
of  our  attention.  Nor  is  there  anything  wholly  new  in  the  plan 
here  suggested,  or  in  any  of  its  applications.  The  Cunard  Steam- 
ship Company  have,  for  many  years,  I  understand,  adopted  it  to 
some  extent.  So,  also,  our  retiring  system,  in  the  army  and  navy, 
is  a  step  in  the  same  direction,  where,  however,  the  support  is 
doled  out  with  so  niggardly  a  hand  that  neither  grace  nor  justice 
are  satisfied.  So,  also,  there  are  occasional  emeritus  professor- 
ships in  our  colleges.  But  these  belong,  I  think,  to  the  ex  grcUia 
division.  They  might  be  transferred,  with  propriety.  So,  indeed, 
life  insurances,  annuities,  andother  similar  contrivances,  may,  doubt- 
less, be  cited  as  a  partial  recognition  of  the  same  idea.  But  what 
I  plead  for  is  a  more  clear  and  distinct  acknowledgment  of  its 
importance  and  economic  value ;  a  more  liberal  application  of  the 
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plan,  a  larger  undertaking  for  the  declining  j'eara,  balanced  1 
proper  reduction  in  present  oompensatiun. 

PUBLIC   OFFICES. 

I  have  treated  the  pension  systeu  tbue  far  munly  in  reference 
to  Its  valne  as  a  remedy  for  some  of  the  ineqiialitieB  and  liardsbipe 
of  our  eocial  ayBt«[n,  and  as  a  metbod  of  adjusting  the  dtsciep- 
ancies  which  grow  out  of  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  hnsii 
Tacult;  among  men.  1  come  non  to  speak  of  what  I  at 
proposed  to  myself  as  the  burden  of  this  pa]>er,  and  from  tlWI 
consideration  of  which  I  have  aHowed  myself  to  be  led,  perfasfw 
unwisely,  astray,  viz:  the  economic  value  of  the  pension  ex  con' 
tTaetti,  as  a  metbod  of  adding  dignity',  permanency  of  character 
and  general  nsefiilness  to  certain  offlcea,  in  connection  with  which 
either  ample  private  fbrtime  or  assured  pecumarj-  independence, 
secured  by  some  other  method,  seem  paiticularlj'  desirable.  The 
manifest  justice  and  expediency  of  the  application  of  this  sy 
to  the  ulei^y  has  already  led  to  various  somewhat  feeble  attum| 
in  nearly  all  religions  bodies,  to  make  some  provision  for  old 
and  feeble  health  in  this  class  of  men.  But  a  more  thorough 
appreciation  of  tbe  economic  principle  involved  would.  1  appre- 
hend, lead  to  snch  vigorous  and  systematic  effort  as  should  upare 
US  the  pain  of  seeing  these  servants  of  God  and  tbeir  fellnv  men, 
left  lo  drag  out  an  old  age  in  want.  In  tbe  Roman  Catbolic 
■Church,  to  be  sure,  the  clei^y  are  the  sons  of  the  church  :  ••  They 
that  wait  at  the  altar  are  partakers  witli  the  altar," — nor  is  tbis  an 
empty  figure  of  speech.  By  the  nature  of  their  calling  the  clei^' 
are  in  good  degree  debarred  (Vom  entering  into  business  Iraua- 
actions,  or  ttom  doing  any  thing  wbiuh  shall  enable  them  to 
•conmulate  a  suHicient  provision  for  sickness  or  old  age.  Public 
opinion  requires  from  them  this  abstinence  from  secular  callings, 
and  usually  their  training  and  education  also  unlits  them.  They 
give  their  lives  to  their  work,  asking  for  nothing  but  their  daily 
bread.  And  if  ouly  that  could  be  assured,  what  a  load  would  he 
taken  IVom  many  a  weary  soul,  toiling  in  his  Master's  field  through 
the  heal  of  the  day,  with  no  better  pros|iect  than  a  frigid 
flometimes  worse  than  pau{>ertsm,  at  the  evening  of  life. 

The  in<lei>endence  and  purity  of  the  judiciary  is  the  corner 
of  liberty,  —  the  only  guaranty  of  (Veedom  for  the  country  or  the 
individual.     To  maintain  this,  we  should  at  all  times  be  able  to 
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place  upon  the  bench  the  best  men  whom  it  may  be  poemble  to 
select,  whose  character  and  acqqirements  most  fit  them  for  the  high 
office.  Successfhlly  to  do  this  we  must,  in  all  ways  possible,  exalt 
and  dignify  the  position  itself,  so  that  the  office  may  of  its  own 
foice  carry  with  it  grandeur  and  nobility.  This  cannot  sucoessfhlly 
be  done  without  seeing  to  it  that  the  mind  of  the  occupant  shall  be 
fi^e  fh>m  all  pecuniary  anxiety. 

Said  Amos  Lawrence :  '*  I  consider  the  value  of  a  great  fortune 
to  consist  in  this,  that  it  gives  to  its  possessor  the  sense  of  personal 
independence."  And  the  clerical  wag,  who  always  borrowed  five 
dollars  of  a  friend  on  Saturday  night  and  returned  it  on  Monday 
morning,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  preadi  without  fear  of 
man, — having  a  consciousness  of  money  in  his  pocket, — ^understood 
the  matter  in  the  same  way.  But  it  is  not  desirable  that  we  should 
be  always  limited  in  our  choice  to  possessors  of  fortunes,  —  even 
borrowed  ones. 

There  may  be  Spartan  natures, — indeed',  our  own  judiciary  is  not 
wanting  in  examples, — that  would  devote  the  best  3  ears  of  a  pure 
life  to  the  public  service,  living,  meanwhile,  so  to  speak,  on  a  orust. 
But  this  is  not  the  rule.     It  should  not  be  required  nor  expected. 

Thus  far,  it  is  true,  we  have,  on  the  whole,  been  fortunate  in  our 
judiciary.  The  value  of  money  has  been  greater  in  the  time  past, 
and,  I  fear,  the  honor  of  the  position  also.  But  we  are  beginning 
to  suffer  from  a  change.  It  has  become  notoriously  difficult  to  fill 
the  higher  judicial  places  with  the  men  whom  public  opinion  desig- 
nates as  most  fit.  Do  we  appreciate  as  we  ought  the  tail  signifi- 
cance of  this.  Is  it  not  draught  with  evil?  A  fact  to  make  us 
tremble.  Can  it  be  well  with  a  nation  when  she  cannot  (Veely 
command  the  services  of  her  best  citizens  for  her  highest  offices  ? 
Now,  there  are  but  two  remedies  for  this  trouble.  Either  salaries 
must  be  increased  to  so  large  an  amount  as  to  bear  some  close 
relation  to  the  professional  gains  of  the  ablest  men,  or  a  substitute 
must  be  offered,  in  such  an  assured  support  through  life,  as  shall 
seem  an  equivalent  therefor. 

We  can  hardly  expect  to  bring  ourselves  at  once  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  great,  but,  perhaps,  not  too  great,  judicial  salaries 
of  Europe,  but  we  can  accept  the  other  alternative.  Briefi}',  then, 
I  would  urge,  that  to  our  highest  judicial  positions,  say  our  courts 
of  last  resort  in  the  States,  and  to  our  Federal  courts  generally, 
there  be  attached  pensions  liberal  in  amount,  either  for  life  or 
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bej-ond,  to  be  entered  upon  whenever  old  age  or  declining  1 
rendered  the  recipient  unable  longer  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
office.  That  such  a  plan  as  this  would  have  no  place  under  ■ 
system  which  appoints  or  elects  the  judges  of  its  bigbest  courts,  for 
terms  of  five  or  ten  jears,  will,  I  trust,  be  no  argument  against  it. 

Wby  IB  it  that  aa  we  grow  more  and  more  material,  and  year 
by  year  the  money  power, — that  wbicb  is  money  power  and  nothing 
else, — becomes  greater  and  more  obtrusive,  we  should  seem  to 
endeavor  to  ignore  the  true  power  and  value  of  wealth,  and  lo  be 
ashamed  of  the  grand  and  elevating  character  of  a  force,  while  we 
yield  ourselves  so  freely  to  its  more  sordid  and  ignoble  influencea? 
It  19  not  the  power  of  wealth  which  we  shou  d  seek  to  avoid,  but 
the  wielding  of  that  power  by  sordid,  \'ulgar,  ignorant  and  corrupt 
wills,  and  in  the  interest  of  what  is  false  and  mean.  And  we  shall 
find  that  Ibis  force  can  be  most  effectually  withstood,  not  by  sneer- 
ing at  money,  or  ignoring  its  power,  but  by  sanctif^'ing,  so  to 
apeak,  its  uses,  and  combating  the  vulgar  and  corrupt  by  the 
enlightened  and  the  pure. 

When  John  Adams  rose  on  the  floor  of  the  Continental  Congresa 
to  nominate  Geot^e  Washington  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
American  army,  one  of  the  first  qualifications  that  he  named  was 
the  possession  of  an  ample  fortune  ;  not  Viecauso  it  was  expected 
he  would  use  that  fortune,  but  because  of  the  personal  independ- 
ence, tlie  social  power  and  influence,  that  it  gave  its  possessor. 
There  were  other  men  who  wanted  that  place  that  day,  far  more 
than  did  Washington.  Why  was  it  that  no  man  quite  dared  to 
spealc  of  him  as  a  bloated  bondholder,  or  a  purse-proud  aristocrat, 
or  even  as  the  owner  of  a  barrel?  Perhaps  he  was  all  these,  but 
he  was  something  more.  We  do  not  honor  ourselves  when  we 
endeavor  to  bring  down  all  men,  or  all  places,  to  our  own  level. 
In  honor  as  in  goods,  "There  is  a  withholding  that  tendeth  to 
poverty," 

We  may  not  always  find  or  care  to  find  for  our  presidents  men 
of  ample  fortunes,  but  we  owe  it  to  oui-selves  and  to  our  national 
honor,  that  having  once  placed  a  man  in  that  position,  he  should 
never  thereafter  want  means  to  support  the  dignity  and  state  that 
should  belong  to  one  who  has  once  occupied  that  diatingubhed 
olflce.     Henceforth  let  him  belong  to  his  country. 

In  order  to  emphasize  the  economic  aspect  of  the  plan,  I  had 
entered  into  some  calculations  to  show  that  a  liberal  retiring  penaion 
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might  be  given  to  a  president  without  material  additional  expense, 
but  I  have  conchided.  to  omit  the  figures.  I  did  think,  also,  of 
making  a  brief  appeal  in  behalf  of  pensions  for  some  prominent 
candidates  for  high  oflSoe.  I  am  sure  there  have  been  times  when 
it  would  have  saved  us  all  a  deal  of  trouble,  but  the  fear  lest  it 
might  multiply*  applicants  leads  me  to  think  it  better  to  bear  the 
evils  that  we  have  (or  have  had)  than  fly  to  others  that  we  know 
not  of. 


Note.  — After  the  above  Paper  was  prepared,  I  learned  that  the 
subject  of  pensions  for  college  professors,  had  already  been  agitated 
in  one,  at  least,  of  our  leading  universities;  also,  that  a  dis- 
tinguished German  scholar,  who  had  been  invited  to  a  chair  in  one 
of  our  American  universities,  had  hesitated  to  accept,  because, 
although  the  salary  offered  here  was  much  larger  than  he  received 
in  Grermany,  no  pension  was  attached.  Also,  that  one  of  our  lead- 
ing railroads  had  adopted  the  pension  plan,  to  some  extent,  and, 
so  far  as  tried,  with  g^tifying  results. 

This  Paper  was  read  before  the  subject  of  a  pension  for  retiring 
presidents  was  discussed  in  the  newspapers,  otherwise,  I  should 
have  added  a  few  figures  in  illustration  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
proper  application  of  the  plan.  Suppose  that,  instead  of  $50,000 
per  annum,  we  make  our  presidential  salary  $30,000,  with  a  retiring 
pension  of  $10,000  per  annum.  A  little  computation  will  show 
that  the  cost  of  this  change  to  the  country  would  be  next  to  nothing, 
while  we  should  be  spared  the  disgrace  of  seeing  an  ex-chief  magis- 
trate reduced  to  want,  an  event,  I  regret  to  say,  not  wholly 
unknown  in  our  history,  and  which,  evidently,  may  occur  again. 
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(Kead  TbHTsdaj',  Bcplember  9.) 

Dnriag  more  tbiu  tliirtj-  yean  past  the  several  States  of  this 
Union  —  some  earlier,  Bomi.-  later,  uow  with  hesitating  steps,  again 
with  innovating  boldness  —  have  been  legislating  upon  the  subject 
of  property  rights  under  and  as  affected  by  the  marriage  relation. 
In  no  less  than  fifteen  tJtat«8  this  topic  has  been  thougbt  k> 
deserve  a  place  among  the  provisioos  of  their  Conatitutions, 
beginning  with  the  Constitution  of  California  adopted  in  1849. 

Almost  without  exception,  the  legislation  referred  to  has  been  a 
departure,  varying  greatly  In  degree  but  uniform  in  tendency,  from 
the  rules  and  principles  of.the  common  law,  inherited  or  ad<q)ted 
from  England,  and  the  foundation  npon  which,  in  all  the  States 
except  California,  Louisiana  and  Texas,  their  several  aaperstract- 
nres  of  municipal  law  were  for  the  most  part  erected.  In  aU  sncfa 
statiitea  the  end  proposed  seems  to  have  been  the  relief  of  married 
women  fh)m  supposed  injustice,  and  the  protection  of  the  property 
which  they  possessed  before,  or  might  acquire  or  earn  cturing 
marriage,  from  any  claim  in  favor  of  their  husband's  creditora. 
That  such  protection  is  necessary,  wise  and  Just,  is  the  common 
postulate  of  all  the  statutes  in  question. 

But  the  degree  and  the  mode  of  dfvcjopment  of  this  important 
proposition  has  varied  greatly  in  different  States.  For  example, 
under  the  Tennessee  statutes  of  1850,  amended  in  1875,  it  went 
no  further  than  the  escmplion  of  the  wife's  property,  real  and 
persona],  from  seizure  by  the  husband's  creditors,  and  the  require- 
ment of  the  wife's  concurrence  in  the  husband's  sale  of  her  real 
estate.  Under  these  acts  the  old  doctrine  of  the  common  law 
remained  csscntiallj'  unimpaired,  to  wit,  that  at  taw  —  that  is,  in 
the  absence  of  voluntary  trust  settlements  under  the  principles  of 
equity  jurisdiction  —  the  legal  ownership  and  control  of  the  wife's 
property  in  possession  passed  by  the  marriage  to  the  husband. 
In  Missouri,  on  the  other  hand,  legislation  which  began  in  1849 
with  a  mere  exemption  from  seizure  on  execution  for  the  husband's 
anle-tivptial  debts,  of  all  propertj"  owned  by  the  wife  before,  or 
acquired  by  her  duriug  the  marriage,  has  at  length  blossomed  and 
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expanded  into  the  present  code  of  1879.  This  not  only  secures  to 
the  wife  the  absolote  ownership  and  control,  independent  of  her 
hasband,  of  all  personal  property  which  she  may  own  at,  or 
acquire  by  gift,  beqaest  or  inheritance,  or  by  purchase  with  her 
separate  estate,  or  her  own  labor,  or  as  damages  for  a  tori  to 
herself  daring,  the  marriage,  but  in  terms  disables  the  husband 
fVom  selling,  encumbering,  or  otherwise  disposing  of  any  such 
property,  unless  by  her  express  assent  in  writivg^  fhlly  authorizing 
him  thereto.  The  provisions  of  the  same  code  in  respect  of  the 
husband's  interest  in  and  control  —  or  want  of  control  —  over  real 
estate  owned  by  the  wife  involve  almost  as  complete  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  common-law  rules ;  though  in  Missouri,  as  in  several 
other  States,  we  find  an  anomalous  survival  of  that  common-law 
right  in  the  husband  known  as  his  ^^  estate  by  the  curtesy," 
namely,  his  right  in  virtue  of  the  marriage,  consequent  upon  the 
birth  of  a  child,  the  husband  also  8ur\'iving  the  wife,  to  an  estate 
for  his  life  in  the  lands  owned  by  the  wife  in  fee.  In  Massa- 
chusetts the  changes  from  the  old  law  are  even  more  sweeping, 
but  for  our  immediate  purpose  these  illustrations  suffice. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the 
more  important  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  municipal 
law  of  the  United  States  touching  this  class  of  property  rights,  so 
intimately  connected,  with  the  very  fhimework  of  society  itself. 
Ita  limits  preclude  any  attempt  to  set  forth  either  the  history  or 
the  All!  effect  of  the  several  statutes  in  question.  Such  a  task 
would  involve  the  collation  of  two  or  three  hundred  separate 
enactments,  in  nearly  forty  different  States,  during  a  period  of 
thirty  years  and  more,  and  which  have  been  under  discussion  in 
perhaps  a  thousand  or  two  of  decided  cases.  Mr.  Bishop's  treatise 
on  the  '^  Law  of  Married  Women,"  of  which  the  second  volume, 
specially  devoted  to  the  modem  legislation  on  this  subject,  was 
published  in  1875,  is  one  of  the  latest  and  best  authorities  upon 
the  subject,  evincing  great  research  and  independent  thought ;  and 
the  present  writer  desires  once  for  all  to  express  his  obligations 
to  it  for  many  of  the  statements  herein  made.  A  still  later  treatise, 
by  Mr.  Wells,  of  Illinois,  though  less  elaborate,  is  also  a  valuable 
statement  of  the  existing  law. 

In  truth,  the  magnitude  of  the  task  is  not  its  greatest  diflUculty. 
The  chief  embarrassment  of  any  attempt  to  state  accuratelj*  or 
completel}'  the  existing  law  on  this  subject  would  be  found  in  the 
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fact  that  vbile  these  statutce  are  destroj-ing,  piecemeal, 
ancient  commou-law  system  of  mantal  propertj-  rights,  expounded 
aad  eulogized  by  Blackstone.  it  has  not  yet  been  replaced,  even  in 
States  where  not  a  vestige  of  the  common  Uw  on  ibis  suliject 
remains,  by  a  new  system,  symmetrica!,  consistent,  or  complete. 
To  quote  from  Mr.  Parsons"  treatise  on  the  Law  of  Partnership  : — 

"The  whole  Uw  of  mftrried  women  i»,  in  this  eonntrj',  or  in  man;  of  our 
Stalt-'B  »t  least,  in  a  traneilion  condition,  and  it  is  not  easj  to  ascertain  or 
define  il.  There  i»  everywhere  ■  strong  disposition  to  evcape  from  (he  old 
feudal  doctrine,  irhicli  Hlmoat  merged  tke  enalcnce  of  the  wife  Id  Ibnt  of  the 
husband.  We  do  not  alwaj's  remember,  hotreTGr,"  adds  this  einiaenl  juriit^ 
whose  warning  huaty  legislatorB  and  loo  ardent  reformers  might  heed 
pruHt,  "  thai  the  opposite  of  wrong,  is  not  necessarily  right." 

In  like  manner,  Mr.  Schouler,  in  the  introductory  chapter  of 
work  on  Domestic  Relatione,  saya : — 

"  The  law  of  England  and  America  on  IhU  topic  [husband  and  wiA^ 

now  undergoing  a  reniarkable  change ;  and  so  unsettled  are  its  prSncipli      

tlie  present  time,  that  the  writer  has  felt  constrained  to  depart  somewhM 
tW>in  the  usual  plan  of  law  treatises,  adopting  what  mi)iht  be  termed  a  consec- 
utive or  historical  arrangeinent  of  his  materials,  since  otherwise  the  subject 
would  furnish  10  the  reader's  mind  liliU  tlte  than  a  teriu  of  unreconciled 
eon  tradict  iont." 

It  may  t)6  doubt«d  whether,  in  respect  of  any  other  class  of 
property  rights,  the  actual  aatut  of  the  munjcipal  law  of  many  of 
the  United  States,  or  its  just  administration,  is  attended  with  so 
much  uncertainty.  Bench  and  bar  alike  are  constantly  embar- 
rassed by  the  duty  of  construing  and  applying  new  statutes,  which 
in  part  abrogate  and  in  part  leave  unloui-hed  long-established  rules  : 
statut«s  eouched  in  terms,  the  full  force  of  which  the  legislator 
evidently  hod  not  weighed,  arid  raising  new  questions  for  which 
they  alford  no  solution.  Yet  the  courts,  compclleil  to  face  these 
questions  in  the  ceaseless  conflict  of  human  interests,  must  somehow 
solve  them :  if  not  by  the  express  provisions  of  the  statute,  tlien  iu 
harmony  with  its  probable  intent,  and  also  in  harmony  with  other 
eslahlished  rules  of  property  or  conduct, — to  disturb  or  ignore  which 
would  be  equally  an  abuse  of  judicial  power  and  the  sure  occaaion 
of  future  injustice.  It  is  not  surprising  that  inconsistencies,  i 
only  apparent  but  real,  should  be  met  with. 

But  history  teaches  nothing  more  clearly  than  that  fundamet 
clianges  in  laws  and  institutions,  es[>ecial1y  among  a  free  ])eople,  i 
come   about  only   by   this  process  of   development.    Tliej 
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evolved,  oommonly  by  slow  degprees,  from  antecedent  habits, 
costoms  and  laws  which  no  longer  satisfy  desires  or  respond  to 
convictions  constantly  modified  by  new  material  conditions,  new 
moral  and  political  forces,  themselves  the  product  of  causes  equally 
composite,  equally  the  outgrowth  of  the  past,  but  peculiar  to  that 
people  and  to  that  stage  of  its  history. 

And  the  process  itself,  whether  of  true  growth  or  of  decay,  is, 
for  most  of  those  whose  destiny  it  affects,  as  unconscious  as  the 
daily  growth  or  decadence  of  their  physical  fVame. 

It  is  the  province  of  social  science  to  observe  and  compare  the 
phenomena  scattered  (it  may  be)  through  long  periods  and  over  wide 
areas,  from  which  to  ascertain  the  causes  and  tendencies  of  such  a 
process ;  to  forecast  their  operation,  to  discern  those  which  exalt 
and  purify  society  fh>m  those  which,  uncontrolled,  tend  only  to  its 
degradation  —  and  thus  to  aid  the  moralist  and  the  law-maker  to 
enlist  on  the  side  of  beneficent  progress  even  the  unconscious  and 
unmoral  forces  of  natural  appetite  and  desire. 

Let  us  endeavor,  in  part  at  least,  to  analyze  the  meaning  and 
the  tendency  of  the  legislation  already  referred  to :  to  which  end 
must  first  be  considered  the  preexisting  laws  which  it  changes  or 
repeals. 

Every  system  of  Jurisprudence  includes,  or  rather  rests  upon,  a 
body  of  rules,  principles  and  maxims,  constituting  what  is  called 
^*  the  unwritten  law/'  as  distinguished  fh>m  the  written  or  statute  law 
of  express  legislative  enactment.  In  all  our  American  States  except 
one,  the  '^conmion  law,"  or  the  unwritten  law  of  England,  as 
modified  by  statutes,  supplies  the  unwritten  rule  —  the  *^  civil"  or 
Roman  law  taking  its  place  in  Louisiana.  As  between  the 
unwritten  law  and  a  conflicting  statute,  the  latter  of  course  prevails, 
being  the  later  flat  of  the  supreme  power.  But  no  legislative  code 
ever  did  or  could  provide  for  the  infinitel}^  various  contingencies  of 
human  life,  to  sa}'  nothing  of  the  ever-recurring  necessity  of 
applying  and  interpreting  the  statutes  themselves;  wherefore 
recourse  must  be  constantly  had  to  the  unwritten  rules  and  princi- 
ples found  in  the  authoritative  decisions  of  the  courts.  Hence  it 
has  been  truly  said  that  '^  all  provisions  of  law,  statutory  and 
common,  at  whatever  several  dates  established,  are  to  be  construed 
together,  as  contracting,  expanding,  enlarging  and  attenuating 
one  another  into  one  harmonious  system  of  Jurispnidence."  It  is 
therefore  necessary,  as  Lord  Coke  said  long  ago,  ^'  to  know  what 
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law  was  before  tfae  making  of  s  atatatf.  wberebr  ft 
may  be  seen  whether  the  statute  be  introductory  of  a  new  law  or 
onlj  afflrmative  of  the  commou  law ;  because  this."  be  oontinti^a. 
*'  is  the  ver}'  lock  and  key  to  set  open  the  windows  of  the  statute." 

"  The  common  law,"  says  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  *'  considered 
marriage  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  civil  contract ;  allowing  It  to 
be  good  and  valid  in  all  cases  where  the  parties,  at  the  time  of 
making  it,  were  willing  to  contract,  legally  ahle  to  contract,  anil 
actuall}'  did  contract  in  the  forms  and  aolcniniltes  required  hr  law." 

These  words  of  the  justly  celebrated  commentator  on  the  English 
common  law  have,  however,  been  criticised  as  inaccurate,  in  this : 
that  marriage, — that  is,  the  relation  or  condition  of  husband  and 
wife, — while  it  originates  in  a  contract,  is  not  itself  a  contract,  but 
a  atatui.  This  distinction  is  of  the  highest  importance.  It  is 
ebaracteriatic  of  the  contract  of  marriage,  that  when  a 
woman  do  by  mutual  and  lawful  ogrccment  become  husband  and 
wife,  thej-  thereby  enter  into  and  create  for  themselves  a  civil 
political  Btalus  which  the  State  controls,  and  the  rights,  duties 
liabilities  growing  out  of  which  the  State,  not  the  contracting 
ties,  prescribes  and  regulates.     To  adopt  Mr.  Bishop's  illuBtration!' 

"  ir  tvo  couples  were  married,  aide  by  aide,  and  the  man  and  woman  coo- 
■Utiiting  one  coaple  agreed  that  he  ahonVbe  master  and  she  should  obe^him. 
and  thej  who  con*tltDt<^  the  other  couple  aj^reed  that  the  woman  (honld  be 
the  maater  and  (he  man  should  obey  her,  this  agreement  would  have  no  elTecl 
upon  their  acquired  itatvi.  Aa  to  Ibe  (natter  of  maalership,  the  law  woolil 
•ettle  the  question  of  rule  between  both  couplei  alike." 

It  follows  that  the  question  whether  the  laws  of  a  given  people 
regulating  marital  rights  and  duties  are  wise  and  lienedt'ent,  or  not, 
must  he  determined  with  reference  to  the  Kiatim.  both  of  persons 
and  property,  which  those  laws  establish  for  husband  and  wife,  as 
between  themselves  and  lietween  them  and  the  commuuity.  Is  it 
such  tbat  its  incidents  and  consequences,  as  6sed  by  law,  tend,  on 
the  whole,  and  so  lotig  as  they  fulfil  its  obligations,  to  secure  the 
happiness  of  persons  thus  united,  the  welfare  and  stability  of  tbe 
family,  the  wholesome  training  of  ftiture  citizens,  and  the  purity, 
good  order  and  safety  of  the  State?  Upon  the  answer  to  this 
question  must  largely  depend  the  future  of  the  State  itself. 

Tbe  «(«/'«  of  marriage,  according  to  the  English  common  law  as 

it  existed  a  hundred  years  ago,  is  thus  set  forth   by  Blackstoae  ir. 
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▼erj  being  or  legal  existence  of  the  woman  is  inspended  during  tfie  matriagei 
or  at  least  is  incorporated  and  consolidated  into  that  of  the  husband.  •  •  • 
Upon  this  principle  of  a  union  of  person  in  hasband  and  wife  depend  almost 
all  the  legal  rights,  duties  and  disabilities  that  either  of  them  acquire  hj  the 
marriage.  .  •  .  For  this  reason  a  man  cannot  g^nt  anything  to  his  irife, 
or  enter  into  convenant  with  her;  for  the  grant  would  be  to  suppose  her 
separate  existence,  and  to  covenant  with  her  would  be  only  to  corenant  with 
himself;  and  therefore  it  is  also  generally  true  that  all  compacts  made  between 
husband  and  wife  when  single  are  voided  by  the  intermarriage." 

This  broad  statement,  however,  that  the  legal  existence  or  being 
of  the  wife  is  merged,  during  marriage,  in  that  of  the  hasband, 
must  be  taken  with  some  qualifications,  even  at  common  law. 
The  meaning  of  the  rule  is,  that  the  relation  which  she  ocoiipieB 
to  him  is  such  that  she  is  held  to  be  under  his  coercion  or  influence, 
and  being  thereby  deprived  of  freedom  of  volition,  should  not  be 
bound  by  her  contracts  with  him.  But  a  grant  of  property  to  her 
by  a  third  person  is  valid,  and  vests  the  title  in  her,  subject  to 
the  husband's  marital  rights. 

Our  limits  forbid  an  attempt  to  quote  in  fbll  the  rules  concerning 
marital  rights  and  duties,  as  to  persons  and  property,  laid  down 
by  the  learned  commentator.  Only  the  more  important  can  be 
summarized  here. 

Following  the  common-law  division  of  things^  or  property  in 
general,  into  thing8  real^  or  immovable  property,  —  of  which  the 
chief  example  is  land,  —  and  thing8  personal^  or  movable  property, 
—  such  as  merchandise,  money,  cattle,  —  the  rights  which,  by  and 
in  virtue  of  the  marriage,  the  husband  acquired  at  common  law  in 
respect  of  the  property  of  the  wife  may,  in  general  and  veiy  briefly, 
be  stated  thus : — 

1.  As  to  lands  of  the  wife,  in  possession,  owned  by  her  in  fee«— 
that  is,  absolutely,  —  whether  acquired  by  her  before  or  during  the 
marriage,  the  husband,  as  such,  was  entitled  at  law  — 

To  the  ownership  and  possession  of  such  lands  during  the 
marriage,  and  to  all  the  rents  and  profits  thereof,  with  power  to 
lease  or  convey  the  same  without  her  concurrence.  But  the  death 
of  either  wife  or  husband  terminated  the  estate  or  interest  in  such 
lands  so  vested  in  him  by  and  during  the  marriage.  If  the  wifis 
survived,  she  was  again  their  sole  owner,  with  the  option  of  afiSrm- 
ing  or  avoiding  any  lease  or  conveyance  of  them  made  by  the 
husband  alone.  If  the  husband  survived,  no  child  having  been 
born  of  the  marriage,  his  estate  in  such  lands  by  marital  right 
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iraa  at  an  end,  and  the;  descended  to  the  heirs  of  the  wife.  Bat 
if  there  bad  been  bom  of  the  marriage  a  child  capable  of  iaberiting, 
then  the  snrviving  hnsband,  at  the  death  of  the  wife,  whether  tbe 
child  lived  or  not,  became  vested  with  an  estate  for  tbe  mt  of  Us 
life  in  all  soch  lands  —  technically  known  as  hia  estate  by  Ibe 
courtesy  of  England,  or  briefly,  his  curtesy  estate. 

2.  Aa  to  what  were  called  ckaitels  real, — in  common  parlance, 
leasehold  interest  in  lands, — if  the  wife  owned  or  acqnirrd  any 
mcb,  the  hnsband,  in  virtue  of  the  marriage,  was  entitled — 

To  all  rents  accruing  during  tbe  marriage  ;  also,  to  sell  or  dispose 
of  the  leasehold,  or  any  interest  therein,  as  his  ono,  withont  ber 
concurrence ;  and  if  she  died  first,  he  became  absolute  owner  of 
snch  leasehold  by  survivorship.  But  if  he  died  first,  withont 
having  conveyed  or  disposed  of  such  leasehold,  then  her  sole 
ownership  of  the  unexpired  term  reTive<l. 

3.  As  to  what  are  called  chatleU  personal,  or  movable  property 
of  the  wife,  in  possession,  by  her  owned  or  acquired  duriug  the 
marriage, — such  as  money  actually  in  hand,  goods  or  movable 
property  of  any  kind  in  her  possession  or  control,  —  all  such 
property  became  the  absolute  property  of  the  husband,  the  legal 
title  thereto  at  common  taw  vesting  in  liim  instantly  upon  and  by 
virtue  of  tlte  marriage,  and  her  possession  being  in  law  the  posses- 
sion of  the  husband.  Also,  all  the  earnings  of  the  wife  during  tbe 
marriage,  though  produced  solelj"  by  her  labor  or  skill,  belonged 
absolutely  to  tbe  husband,  at  common  Ian;  though  in  extreme 
cases,  as  of  abandonment  by  him,  a  court  of  equity  would  treat 
them  as  her  separate  estate. 

But  the  necessary  apparel  of  tbe  wife,  and  ornaments  suitable  to 
her  rank   and  degree,   which   were   called  her  "  paraphernalia,' 
belonged  to  ber  at  her  husband's  death,  not  subject  to  be  de' 
by  him  nor  claimed  by  his  representatives ;  nor  was  the  fa 
subject  even  to  the  claims  of  bis  creditors. 

Tbe  estate  or  interest  of  the  husband  in  these  dilfereiit  classes 
of  property,  to  tbe  extent  respectively  above  staled,  was  liable  to 
be  seized,  like  any  other  property  vested  in  him,  for  the  payment 
of  his  debts,  whether  contracted  before  or  during  the  marriage. 

Another  description  of  property,  known  to  tbe  common  law 
(and  still  technically  designated)  as  choaea  in  action,  consisted  of 
rights  or  demands,  whether  to  money  or  property,  which,  if  dia. 
puted  or  withheld,  could  be  enforced  only  by  an  action  or  proceed- 
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ing  in  the  coarts — whence  the  name.  Thus,  a  claim  for  money 
due  on  a  bond  owned  by  the  wife  before  marriage  would  be  a  cho9e 
in  action;  and  so,  in  general,  all  mere  rights  on  her  part  to  recover 
or  enjoy  money  or  property,  not  accompanied  by  its  possession,  are 
choses  in  action. 

** These/*  says  Blackstone,  **  the  husband  may  have  if  he  pleases;  that  if, 
if  he  reduces  them  into  possession  by  receiving  or  recoTering  them  at  law. 
And  upon  such  receipt  or  recovery  they  are  absolutely  and  entirely  his  own, 
and  shall  go  to  bis  executors  or  administrators,  or  as  he  shall  bequeath  them 
by  will,  and  shall  not  revest  in  the  wife.  But  if  he  dies  before  he  has  recoY- 
ered  or  reduced  them  into  possession,  so  that  at  his  death  they  still  continue 
choses  in  action^  they  shall  survive  to  the  wife ;  for  the  husband  never  exerted 
the  power  he  had  of  obtaining  an  exclusive  property  in  them." 

As  to  this  species  of  property  it  remains  to  be  said  only  that  if 
the  wife  died  first,  the  right  of  the  husband,  as  such,  thus  to  make 
it  his  own,  ceased.  But  by  the  statute  of  29  Charles  11.  he  was 
entitled  to  administer  on  her  estate,  and  as  her  administrator, 
though  no  longer  as  her  husband,  to  recover  and  reduce  into 
possession  all  her  choses  in  action y  if  any«  still  outstanding,  and 
after  first  paying  therewith  any  debts  contracted  by  her  before 
marriage,  to  retain  the  residue  to  his  own  use. 

From  the  common  law  principle  of  the  legal  unity  of  husband 
and  wife  fiowed  other  rules  touching  their  relations  to  each  other 
and  to  the  community. 

The  husband  was  the  head  of  the  family ;  and  to  him,  as  such, 
wa9  b}'  the  common  law  committed  that  authority  over  the  interests 
and  the  conduct  of  those  who  might  compose  it,  which,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  must  inevitably  reside  somewhere  in  every  society 
or  partnership  where  common  interests  exist  and  confiicting  views 
may  arise.  The  wife  being,  in  legal  phrase,  sub  potestate  viri^^ 
under  the  power  of  the  husband, — there  resulted  to  him  the  right 
to  decide  and  control,  and  to  her  a  corresponding  duty  to  obey, 
which,  in  those  leos  critical  and  introspective  days,  seemed  conso- 
nant alike  to  the  voice  of  inspiration  and  the  dictates  of  conmion 
sense.  To  her  resulted  also  a  legal  incapacity  to  contract,  not 
only  with  her  husband,  but  with  any  person.  At  conunon  law, 
anj*  contract  whatever  made  bj'  a  married  women  was,  as  to  her,  a 
mere  nullity,  for  nhe  was  held  to  lack  the  freedom  of  will  requisite 
for  the  consent  which  is  a  vital  element  in  every  valid  contract ; 
and  though  this  rule  imposed  a  disability,  it  was  likewise  held  to  be 
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a  protection.  For  a  like  reason,  no  married  woman  could  i 
an  agent  or  attorney,  though  she  might  act  as  her  husband's  ageat 
by  his  authority.  Nor  could  she  make  a  will.  Another  result  of 
this  principle  was,  that  although  the  wife's  capacity,  in  general,  to 
commit  crime  was  not  merged  or  lost,  ehe  was  still  not  respoDsible 
if  she  committed  what  would  otberwise  be  crime,  through  constraint 
of  her  will  by  (he  husband ;  and  in  this  respect  the  law  protected 
her  as  it  did  not  any  other  class  of  jwrsons.  Such  constraiut  or 
coercion  is  presumed  if  the  husband  be  present  at  the  commission 
of  an  ordinary  misdemeanor,  or  a  felony  of  the  lighter  kind ;  but 
in  cases  of  murder,  treason,  and  some  add  robber}-,  the  presump- 
tion does  not  exist,  and  actual  coercion  must  he'  proved,  to  be  a 
defence. 

Again :  the  wife  could  not  be  made  a  defendant  in  any  action  at 
law  unless  her  husband  was  joined  as  a  co-defendant.  To  the 
husband,  in  their  joint  names,  belonged  the  assertion  in  the  courts 
of  law  of  all  rights  or  demands  of  which,  in  legal  phrase,  she  was 
the  meritorious  cause — in  other  words,  the  consideration  of  which 
proceeded  from  her  ;  nor  could  any  action  at  law  be  brought  in  her 
name  alone.  But  if  the  husband  was  banished,  or  abjured  the 
realm,  slie  conld  sue  and  bo  sued  as  a  single  woman. 

Another  important  consequence  of  the  legal  unity  of  the  hnabaud 
and  wife  was  the  rule  that  "  in  trials  of  any  sort  tliey  were  not 
allowed  to  be  evidence  for  or  against  each  other;  partly,"  says 
filackstone,  "because  it  is  impossible  their  testimony  should  be 
indifferent,  but  principally  because  of  the  union  of  persons."  But 
when  the  husband  committed  an  offence  directly  against  the  person 
of  the  wife,  he  stood  in  no  better  case  thau  any  other  criminal, 
and  she  might  testify  against  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  marriage  imposed  upon  the  husband  certttin 
obligations  of  bis  own,  of  which  the  flrst  was  the  absolute  duty  to 
support  and  provide  for  his  family.  If  the  wife  could  not  UwRiIly 
rule  the  husband,  neither  was  she  Iwund  to  support  him.  On  the 
contrary,  whether  she  brought  him  an  estate  or  not,  and  eren 
though  she  might,  by  grant  or  contract  euforceable  in  a  court  of 
equity,  possess  a  lai^e  separate  estate, — which  the  common  law 
permitted,  as  we  shall  see,  though  without  enforcing  such  rights  in 
the  common  law  courts, — he  was  bound  to  maintain  her  in  accord- 
ance with  his  own  means  and  his  position  in  society ;  failing  in 
which,  be  was  liable  to  third  persons  for  necessaries  fVimished  for 
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her  proper  support.  Nor,  in  the  absence  of  miscondact  on  her 
part  affectmg  the  marriage  relation  itself,  coald  he  under  any 
circumstances  escape  this  liability.  Added  to  this  was  the  duty  of 
paying  the  wife's  ante-nuptial  debts,  even  though  this  privilege 
were  the  only  dowry  she  brought  him,  provided  he  was  required  by 
her  creditors  to  do  so  during  the  marriage ;  **  for,"  says  Blackstooe, 
*'  he  has  adopted  her  and  her  circumstances  together."  At  her 
death  this  duty  ceased  as  to  her  debts  not  previously  recovered 
against  him,  except  to  the  extent  of  funds  thereafter  collected  by 
him  as  her  administrator.  He  was  also  civilly  liable  in  damages 
for  all  torts  or  civil  wrongs  committed  by  her.  Indeed,  if  com- 
mitted by  her  in  his  company  or  by  his  order,  he  alone  was  liable ; 
if  not,  he  was  jointly  liable  with  her,  and  the  action  for  damages 
must  be  brought  against  them  both.  It  has  been  held  in  this 
country,  under  the  common  law  rules,  that  in  an  action  against 
husband  and  wife  for  damages  for  slander  spoken  by  the  wife^ 
evidence  of  his  efforts  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  the  slander 
could  not  be  received,  even  in  mitigation.  But  in  no  case  was 
the  enticement  of  the  wife  held  to  be  any  justification  for  the 
husband. 

Finally,  though  the  wife  acquired  by  her  marriage  no  vested 
right  in  or  to  any  property  of  the  husband,  but,  only  the  right 
already  mentioned,  to  have  him  suitably  support  her  and  pay  her 
debts,  —  an  obligation  which  husbands  have  sometimes  found 
quite  coextensive  with  their  ability,  —  it  did  at  once  confer  upon 
her,  at  common  law,  an  inchoate  right  to  a  provision  out  of  his 
estate,  which  became  consummate  at  his  death,  the  wife  surviving. 
This  was  '^  the  well  known  provision  termed  dotoer,  which 
consisted  in  the  use  by  her,  during  her  life,  of  one-third  of  the 
real  estate  whereof  the  husband  was  seized  in  his  own  right  at  any 
time  during  the  marriage  ;  it  not  being  necessary,  however  [as  we 
have  seen  that  it  was  for  the  husband  to  acquire  an  estate  by  the 
curtesy  in  her  hands],  that  there  should  actually  be  a  child  bom." 
Nothing  could  deprive  her  of  this  right  save  her  own  voluntary 
act ;  for,  though,  if  divorced,  she  forfeited  dower,  her  fault  must 
precede  the  divorce.  Her  concurrence,  therefore,  was  necessary 
not  only  to  the  sale  by  her  husband  of  any  lands  owned  in  fee  by 
herself,  but  also  to  pass  a  complete  and  unencumbered  title  to  any 
lands  owned  by  him. 

Moreover,  by  the  ancient  common  law,  which,  it  appears  fh>m 
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Blackstone,  remained  in  force  tilt  tfae  time  of  Cbarlee  I., 
the  widow  was  also  entitled  to  her  "reasonable  part"  —  namely, 
one-third  —  of  her  husband's  goods  or  personal  estate,  and  liis 
children  to  another  third,  only  the  remaining  third  being  snbject  to 
bis  disposal  by  will ;  or  if  he  left  a  widow  and  no  children,  she  wfLs 
entitled  absolutel}'  to  one-half  his  goods,  the  remaining  half  being 
subject  to  his  will.  But  ancceasive  statutes  bad  changed  this  by 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  so  tliat  a  testator  could 
bequeath  bis  entire  personal  estate  if  he  chose.  Sludem  legisla- 
tion in  some  of  the  American  States  bas  restored,  sulistnnlially, 
the  provision  in  this  respect  of  the  ancient  law. 

It  is  believed  that  the  foregoing  sommary  flirty  sets  forth,  in 
ontline  at  least,  the  status  of  marriage,  and  the  rules  of  property 
applicable  thereto,  as  prescribed  by  the  English  common  law. 
And  for  almost  a  century  after  Blackstone'a  time,  it  waa  ebaiiged 
very  little  by  statutes. 

No  doubt  these  rules  were  liable  to  grave  abuse.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  everj-  law  or  system  of  laws  by  which  power  over 
the  iuterests  or  welfare  of  any  human  being,  to  any  extent  discre- 
tional^-, is  committed  to  any  other  human  being.  Of  necessity 
they  were  general  rules,  framed  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of 
the  marriage  relation  prevailing  when  and  where  they  grew  up. 

The  very  foundation  of  that  theory  was  the  conviction,  warranted 
alike  by  experience  and  by  the  precepts  of  Holy  Writ,  that  the 
fulfilment  of  relations  bo  intimate  and  so  lasting,  of  duties  which 
imply  on  both  sides  so  atrong  a  purpose  of  mutual  care  and  affec- 
tion and  require  a  harmony  of  action  bo  complete,  demanded  that 
when  differences  did  occur,  the  unquestioned  power  and  right 
ahould  be  at  hand  to  decide  and  end  them :  and  that  the  questions 
daily  arising  in  the  conduct  of  a  family,  as  to  the  domicile,  the 
associates,  the  occupations,  and  the  expenditures  of  its  members, 
should  not  become  the  daily  occasion  of  domestic  bickering  and 
unhappy  strife. 

To  men,  in  general,  nature  has  given  greater  strength,  cooler 
judgment,  broader  foresight:  to  women,  in  general,  more  quick 
and  delicate  but  narrower  sympathies,  impulses  more  active  but 
less  stable,  fortitude  rather  than  courage,  the  gift  to  charm  aud 
persuade  rathei  than  the  power  to  coramaDd.  To  the  man,  i 
fore,  the  common  law  assigned  the  headship  of  the  family, 
with  it  the  duty  and  burdens  of  its  support ;  to  the  i 
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duty  of  obedience,  and  wUh  it  the  right  to  be  maintained, 
ch^hed  and  protected.  And  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
husband's  common-law  rights  in  respect  of  the  wife's  properly 
corresponded  with  the  duty  thus  laid  upon  him ;  for,  as  Mr.  Bishop 
has  pointed  ont,  they  included  only  such  interests  therein  as  could 
be  made  available  for  present  support.  Such  was  the  theory  and 
such  the  general  rules  of  the  common  law  on  this  sulj^ct^* 
characteristic  of  a  vigorous  and  practical  race.  The  question 
between  them  and  any  other  system  is  not  a  question  of  the 
intellectual  or  other  superiority  of  either  sex,  but  simply.  Which 
system  is  based,  on  the  whole,  upon  the  truer  conception  of  the 
marriage  relation,  and  which,  on  the  whole,  will  best  promote  the 
ends  for  which  that  relation  exists,  human  nature  being  what  it  is? 
But  it  would  be  a  very  incomplete  account  of  any  important 
head  of  English  or  American  jurisprudence  that  should  omit  to 
mention  that  other  body  of  principles  which,  under  the  name  of 
equity,  and  almost  as  ancient  as  the  common  law,  grew  up  by  its 
side,  modifying  and  frequently  controlling  its  operation.  It  is 
neither  necessary  nor  possible  here  to  set  forth  how  this  Jurisdic- 
tion arose:  in  part  fh>m  historical  and  political  causes,  in  part 
because  the  common-law  courts  long  obstinately  adhered,  especially 
in  respect  of  real  property  rights,  to  the  strict  rules,  the  narrow 
and  technical  conceptions  and  often  oppressive  exactions  of  the 
feudal  system,  and  refhsed  or  were  unable  to  ftamish  relief  varied 
and  efficient  enough  for  the  wants  of  a  growing  civilization. 
Suffice  to  say,  in  the  old  phrase  of  the  books,  that  equity  supplied 
that  wherein  the  common  law,  by  reason  of  its  universality,  — that 
is,  its  general  rules,  inflexible,  often  harshly  operating,  —  was 
deficient.  Thus,  if  the  common-law  court  found  itself  obliged  by 
established  rules  and  precedents  to  enforce  the  letter  of  the  penal 
bond,  and  to  forfeit  the  mortgaged  estate  for  non-payment  at  the 
day,  equity  compelled  the  creditor  to  allow  fhrther  time  to  redeem. 
When  the  common  law  could  afford  no  redress  but  money  damages, 
inadequate  to  repair  the  wrong  or  avert  the  mischief  of  a  broken 
contract,  equity  would  interfere  to  enforce  its  specific  performance, 
or  by  injunction  to  prevent  its  threatened  breach.  He  who 
obtained  possession  of  an  estate  by  the  ceremony  which  the 
common-law  courts  recognized  as  vesting  the  title  in  him  alone, 
but  who  refhsed  to  fhlfil  the  trust  and  confidence  upon  which  it  was 
so  conveyed  to  him,  soon  found  the  heavy  hand  of  equity  laid  upon 
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bis  own  person,  aod  himself  in  its  custody  until  that  duty  i 
acknowledged  and  performed.  And  so  came  about  what  has  been 
well  described  as  "  that  curious  jibenomenon  in  our  jurisprudence, 
that  it  should  contain  two  separate  and  somewhat 
antagonistic  series  of  principles,  one  of  which  is  peculiar  to  one 
dase  of  tribunals,  and  the  other  to  another." 

Now,  while  the  common  law,  as  we  have  seen,  prescribed  the 
Mlatua  of  marriage  and  the  rights  of  properly  incident  to  it,  yet  it 
also  permitted  the  parties,  if  they  preferred  some  other  nile  to  that 
which  the  common  law  otherwise  Airnished,  to  regulate  thost-  rights 
of  proper^  by  ante-nuptial,  and  to  a  limited  extent  by  post- 
Duptia!  contract,  for  whicb  marriage  was  recognized  as  a  consiilera^ 
tion  of  the  highest  nature.  For  aucb  a  purjwse  the  principles  and 
tiie  machinery  of  equity  were  available.  The  equity  doctrine  of 
trusts,  not  cognizable  in  common-law  courts,  enabled  the  intended 
wife,  or  her  friends,  by  such  a  contract  to  interpose  between  her- 
aelf  and  her  husband  a  trustee,  who,  as  against  all  the  world  but 
herself,  should  be  tbe  owner  of  her  property,  and  against  whom 
her  husband  could  assert  no  claim  in  respect  of  it,  except  such,  if 
any,  aa  the  contract  secured  to  him ;  but  who  should  bol<J  that 
property  for  her  separate  and  exciusive  benefit,  and  whom  at  her 
suit  a  court  of  equity  would  compel  to  obey  her  sole  instructions. 
The  husband  himself  might  by  tbe  contract  be  made  such  trustee ; 
or,  if  not,  a  court  of  equity  would  declare  him  such,  if  necessary 
to  give  full  etfect  to  it ;  and  his  marital  rights  at  law  would  tie 
displaced  by  bis  duties  as  trustee  in  equity.  In  respect  of  such 
separate  estate,  her  own  position  would  be  completely  different 
ttova  that  assigned  to  her  as  wife  by  the  common  law.  Her 
contracts,  void  and  null  in  a  court  of  taw,  would  in  a  court  of 
equit}'  be  valid  as  a  charge  upon  and  enforceable  gainst  her 
separate  estate,  as  to  which  in  equity  sbe  was  treated  as  a  single 
woman.  At  law,  she  could  neither  sue  nor  be  sued  alone,  much 
lees  sue  or  be  sued  by  her  husband.  In  equity,  in  respect  to  ber 
separate  estate,  she  could  do  both.  So  highly  did  courts  of  equity 
favor  and  protect  married  women,  that  even  where  tbere  was  no 
contract  nor  separate  estate,  if  the  husband,  in  asserting  lua 
common-law  rights  to  the  possession  of  her  property,  songht  the 
aid  of  a  court  of  equity,  it  would  be  granted  only  on  condition  that 
he  should  settle  on  his  wife  such  portion  of  the  property,  and  upon 
'  such  couditions  for  her  separate  benefit,  as  the  court  might  deem 
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reasonable  and  just.    This  was  called  ^^the  wife's  equity  to  a 
settlement,"  and  is  one  example  of  the  relations  of  the  two  systems. 

So,  in  many  cases  where  no  written  contract,  or  settlement, 
existed,  even  where  no  express  agreement  of  any  kind  had  been 
made,  courts  of  equity  have  seized  upon  acts  or  acquiescence  of 
the  husband  in  respect  not  only  of  the  wife's  property,  but  his  own, 
upon  which  to  base  a  presumption  of  a  gift  to  her  separate  use, 
which  they  have  enforced  for  her  benefit,  even  to  the  absolute 
denial  of  common-law  rights  whose  enforcement  would  have  been 
harsh  and  unjust. 

Thus  grew  up  in  England,  and  was  transplanted  to  this  country, 
a  distinct  body  of  law  concerning  married  women,  enforced  by 
separate  tribunals,  and  displacing  the  common  law  whenever,  by 
reason  of  contracts  or  special  circumstances,  such  as  already  men- 
tioned, the  jurisdiction  of  equity  attached.  The  unwritten  law, 
using  that  term  in  its  broadest  sense,  included  both.  But  notwith- 
standing these  exceptions  to  and  encroachments  upon  its  rules,  the 
status  of  marriage,  and  the  legal  unity  of  husband  and  wife  estab- 
lished by  the  common  law,  remained ;  and  even  by  agreement,  only 
the  rights  of  property  incident  thereto,  could  oe  changed. 

The  first  step  towanis  tl^e  new  legislation  appears  to  have  been 
taken  by  the  State  of  Mississippi,  by  an  act  passed  in  February, 
1839,  which  permitted  —  but  did  not  prescribe  —  the  separate  and 
absolute  ownership  by  any  married  woman,  in  her  own  name,  of 
any  property,  real  or  personal,  acquired  by  her  in  any  manner 
except  from  her  husband  after  marriage ;  the  exception  being,  of 
course,  to  prevent  transfers  from  husband  to  wife  in  fraud  of  his 
creditors.  This  act,  however,  did  provide  that  slaves  owned  at,  or 
acquired  alter  her  marriage  should  be  —  not  might  be  —  the  wife's 
separate  property,  but  still  reserved  to  the  husband  their  control 
and  management,  and  the  profits  of  their  labor.  This  partial,  but 
significant  change  in  the  law  stood  thus  for  seven  years.  It  has 
gone  much  farther  since  in  that  State. 

Next  came  an  act 'passed  by  the  State  of  Maryland,  in  1841, 
which  only  provided,  however,  that  the  wife's  real  estate  should 
not  be  liable  to  execution,  during  her  life,  for  her  husband's  debts ; 
thus  leaving  his  common-law  rights  untouched,  but  protecting  them 
both,  in  respect  of  her  property,  against  his  creditors.  This  policy 
continued  in  Marjiand  down  to  1860,  when,  by  statute,  the  wife's 
property  was  made  her  separate  estate,  including  her  earnings,  to 
the  extent  of  $1,000. 
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In  1844  to  1846  the  movement  thus  commenced  was  jo 
tbe  States  of  Maine,  Michigao,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Massa- 
chusetts, Nen  Hampshire,  Kentiickj-,  Arkansas,  and  the  tbra 
Territory  of  Florida,  bnt  with  unequal  steps.  The  differenoes  In 
their  rc8i)ective  statutes  illustrate  their  tentative  character,  and 
the  varying  degrees  of  opposition  which,  doubtless,  they  met. 

Thus,  the  Maine  act  of  1844  seems,  in  efftct,  to  have  destroyed 
"  at  one  fell  swoop  "  all  the  commoD-law  rights  of  the  husband  in 
respect  of  the  wife's  property,  except  such  as  had  already  veste<i  — 
the  latter  act  of  1871,  declaring  in  express  terms  that  a  woraan 
having  property  is  not  deprived  of  any  part  of  it  by  her  miirriage, 
since  the  act  of  March  22,  1^44;  and  a  husband,  by  marriage 
since  thnt  time,  acquires  no  right  to  any  propertj'  of  his  wife.  The 
Michigan  act  of  1844  was,  in  substance,  very  similar. 

The  SI assaehu setts  act  of  184d,  on  the  other  hand,  and  tbe  New 
Hampshire  act  of  1846,  which  copied  it,  only  authorized  the  wife 
t«  acquire,  by  express  aiUe-nuptial  agreement,  a  separate  estate  in 
tbe  property  by  her  owned  before,  or  acquireil  after  the  marriage. 
In  these  States,  also,  subsequent  legislation  has  gone  much  farther, 
notably  in  the  former. 

The  earliest  Rhode  Island  statute  (of  1844)  secured  in  some 
measure  to  the  wife,  n  separate  estate  in  her  ante-nuptial  and 
post-nuptial  property ;  and  this,  also,  has  since  been  extended  and 
enlarged. 

The  Arkansas  statute  of  1846,  was  apparently  in  imitation  of  the 
Mississippi  act  of  1839,  already  mentioned,  being,  like  that,  only 
■  permissive  of  a  separate  estate.  In  view  of  what  has  been  said 
oonceruing  voluntary  settlements  by  agreement  before  mariiagc  as 
long  previously  permitted  by  the  common  law  and  enforced  by 
courts  of  equity-,  such  statutes  might  seem  to  be  superfluous.  But 
they  were  importaut,  not  only  as  indicating  the  tendency  of  legis- 
lation, but  because  they  aubstiluled  for  the  equitable  estate  or 
interest,  which  alone  such  settlements  could  secure  to  the  wife,  her 
absolute  and  complete  legal  estate  in  the  jiropcrty ;  to  which  some- 
what different  incidents  were  annexed  and  rules  applied  by  tl 
common  law. 

Tbe  Kentucky  act  of  1846  was  much  less  radical  in  its  profi 
ions  than  some  of  those  above  mentioned.     This  State  never  1 
gone  so  far  in  what  is  called  the  protection  of  married  women  as 
some  others.     Even  the  latest  revision  (of  1873),  while  it  takes 
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away  the  husband's  common-law  estate  daring  marriage,  in  the 
wife's  lands,  and  his  right  during  marriage  to  claim  as  his  own 
the  rents  and  profits  thereof,  jet  reserves  to  him  the  power  to 
rent  her  real  estate  for  not  exceeding  three  years  at  a  time,  and  to 
receive  the  rent.  On  the  other  hand,  such  real  estate  and  rent  are 
exempt  from  seizure  for  any  debt  or  responsibility'  whatever  of  the 
husband ;  but  are  made  liable  for  her  ante-nuptial  debts,  and  for 
such  debts,  contracted  after  marriage,  for  necessaries  for  herself, 
her  husband,  or  anj*  of  their  family,  as  shall  be  evidenced  by  writing 
signed  by  her.  As  to  the  wife's  earnings  during  marriage,  they  are 
made  absolutely  her  own,  and  her  separate  receipt  discharges  her 
employer ;  but  the  husband's  estate  by  the  curtesy  as  at  common 
law,  —  that  is,  if  a  child  be  bom  of  the  marriage,  and  the  husband 
survive  the  wife,  his  estate  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  in  all  her  inheri- 
table lands,  —  is  preserved,  with  the  proviso  that  his  contingent 
right  to  it  is,  during  the  life  of  the  wife,  exempt  from  liability  for 
any  separate  debt  of  the  husband's. 

These  curious!}*  mixed  provisions  illustrate  the  crude  condition 
of  much  of  the  existing  legislation  on  this  subject.  It  is  obvious 
what  evils  thej'  were  aimed  at,  but  a  \ery  brief  consideration  of 
their  practical  working  would  show  that  they  afford  dangerous 
opportunity  for  outrageous  injustice  to  creditors  under  cover  of  the 
law.     The  community  also  needs  protection  sometimes. 

The  Territorial  act  of  1845,  of  Florida,  was  based  upon  a  more 
definite  theory.  It  provided,  in  express  terms,  that  the  wife's 
property,  before  mamage,  and  that  acquired  \>y  her  afterwards, 
should  continue  her  separate  and  independent  estate,  not  subject 
to  the  husband's  debts,  provided  an  inventory  of  it  were  recorded 
in  the  circuit  clerk's  office  of  the  county  where  it  was  situated, 
within  six  months  after  the  marriage,  or  after  its  acquisition  ;  but 
also,  that  the  husband  should  have  the  care  and  management  of  it, 
and  should  not  be  accountable  to  the  wife  for  its  income ;  all  sales 
and  transfers  of  the  wife's  property  to  be  jointly  made  by  husband 
and  wife.  In  other  words,  it  recognized  the  husband  as  the  head 
of  the  familj',  and  entitled  to  direct  the  expenditure  of  its  entire 
income,  but  protected  the  wife's  capital  from  diminution  by  his  act 
or  liability,  unless  by  her  free  consent,  while  it  gave  notice  to  third 
parties  how  much  of  the  estate,  apparently  belonging  to  him,  was 
reallj*  beyond  the  reach  of  his  creditors. 

The  Connecticut  act  of  1845  was  the  first  of  eleven  successive 
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Btattites  pa§sed  ip  that  State,  at  intenals,  duriog  the  twent.v-oue 
years  euding  in  1866.  The  fuUoning  extract  from  the  opinion  (bv 
BuTLRR,  J.)  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Coonccticut,  in  tbe  case  of 
Jackson  v.  Hubbard.*  illnatratea  the  gradual  course  of  such  legia- 
lation,  common  in  the  older  States.     Said  the  Court :  — 

"Full  and  coniplele  protection  to  married  women  in  their  righto  of  property 
against  crediKirs  of  the  huiband  i»  now  tbe  estahlisbed  policy  and  «etUed  law 
uf  the  Slate-  Thai  result  was  obtained  graduaU;  aad  with  difficulty,  owing 
to  an  unwillingneas  lo  tlmnge  llie  settled  rules  respeL-ting  tbe  righu  of  the 
liunbaud  >t  commoiv  law.  Tlie  first  set  was  passed  in  18U,  and  protected 
[the  word  ■'  protected"  here  means,  forbade  his  creditors  from  seizing,  as 
tbey  could  do  at  common  lawj  the  interest  of  the  husband  in  the  real  estate 
of  the  wife  which  was  here  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  or  accrued  to  lier,  by 
tUrii€  or  inAeri(an«,  during  coTerture.  Tbe  second,  in  lSi9,  protected  the 
peraoDal  ettate  which  should  thereafter  accrue  to  her  during  corerttire,  fry 
btjuett  or  diMtribvtion ,  by  Testing  it  in  him  as  trustee  for  her.  The  ihinl,  in 
18S0,  protectetl  rtal  eitatt  ronteytd  to  ktr  durinic  coverture  in  consideralion 
of  money  or  property  acquired  by  her  pergonal  sertices  during  coTerture,  or 
white  abandoned  by  her  husband.  The  fourth,  also  in  18S0.  protected  rein- 
s  of  the  avails  of  her  real  etitate  when  sold.  The  flfth,  in  1S53, 
vested  in  her,  for  her  sole  use,  all  her  property,  real  and  personal,  wJImii 
a^andontd.  A  sixth,  in  IBSS,  extended  the  provisioni  of  the  act  of  1819  lu 
personal  properly  owned  by  lier  nt  the  time  of  her  marriage.  A  seientJi,  ia 
lese,  extended  the  provisions  of  tlie  act  of  1B49  to  patenta,  copyritchu, 
pensions,  and  grants  and  allowances  by  government  Another,  in  ISBT, 
extended   the   provisions   of  the   act  of   IS49   to   property  acquired 

;  by  gift.  Another,  in  1860,  extended  the  act  of  18G0.  res| 
property  acquired  by  her  personal  services,  to  reinvestments  of  the 
And  so  the  law  stood  when  tlie  transaction  in  question  look  place,  and 
1965.  when  the  provislotis  of  the  act  of  1846  were  extended  to  real  estate 
acquired  during  coverture  by  gift  or  porchase ;  and  18G6,  when  those  of  1W9 
i  extended  and  applied  lo  all  her  penona!  properly,  whether  acquired 
before  or  after  marriage :  and  the  policy  was  fiilly  carried  out  and  completed.' 

NevertlaelcBs,  this  policy,  thus  deolareil  to  have  been  ftiily  carried 
out  and  completed,  nas  neither  complete  nor  consisteut,  except  for 
the  special  pur[K>9e  of  depriving  the  husband's  creditors  of  any 
recourse  against  all  property,  the  use  or  enjoyment  of  which  might 
come  to  him  by  the  marriage,  even  though  the  credit  thus  gained 
by  him  might  alone  have  enabled  him  to  incur  hia  debts.  It  did 
B  to  the  wife  a  separate  or  independeat  estate  in  her  own 
lands,  for  it  left  in  tlie  husband  bis  common-Ian  estate  in  them 
during  tbe  coverture,  and  also  bis  curtesy  or  life-estate  in  tbemjl 
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he  survived  her  after  the  birth  of  a  child,  while  during  the  life  of 
the  wife  and  of  such  child^  his  creditors  could  not  touch  either.  It 
did  deprive  the  husband  of  his  absolute  common-law  right  to  all  her 
personal  property  in  possession,  by  vesting  it  in  bim  as  tmstee  for 
her  benefit,  but  still  left  it  in  his  possession  and  control :  thus 
again  secured  against  his  own  creditors.  Indeed,  the  Connecticut 
law-makers  do  not  seem  to  have  thought  it  complete ;  for  another 
statute  was  passed  in  1869,  and  still  another  in  1872,  and  at  the 
general  revision  of  the  statutes  in  1875,  it  was  again  amended. 
Very  pertinent  is  Mr.  Bishop's  comment,  that  'Mt  is  almost  im- 
possible, while  the  legislation  of  a  State  is  progressing  thus,  that 
the  courts  should  do  much  by  way  of  interpretation  to  render  the 
law  stable  and  known."  Nor  has  this  embarrassment  of  bench  and 
bar  been  by  any  means  confined  to  that  State. 

Resuming  the  history  of  the  general  movement,  it  is  possible 
here  barely  to  mention  the  order  in  which  other  States  followed 
the  example  thus  set.  A  volume  would  be  needed  to  recount  the 
various  steps  and  degrees  by  which  it  went  forward,  year  by  year. 

Between  1846  and  1850,  inclusive,  the  following  States  began  to 
enact  laws  changing  or  setting  aside  the  common-law  rules  of 
marital  property  rights,  namely :  Vermont,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, North  Carolina,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Wisconsin,  and 
California.  Between  1850  and  1860,  similar  legislation  was  begun 
—  in  some  of  them  boldly,  in  others  very  gingerly  —  in  Indiana, 
Missouri,  New  Jersej',  Oregon,  Kansas ;  followed  bj'  Ohio  and 
Illinois  in  1861,  and  by  other  States  successively  in  subsequent 
years.  In  1869,  Congress  enacted,  for  the  benefit  of  married 
women  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  one  of  the  most  radical  of  the 
laws  on  this  subject.  Under  it,  a  married  woman  in  that  District, 
as  to  her  property',  and  her  power  to  contract  independently  of  her 
husband,  to  sue  and  be  sued,  to  grant,  convey,  and  devise,  has,  in 
effect,  all  the  legal  rights  and  powers  of  a  single  woman. 

The  last  State  to  fall  into  line  was  Virginia  —  noted  by  Mr. 
Bishop  in  1875  as  the  onlj*  State  then  adhering  to  the  common-law 
system  without  change.  But  in  1877  Virginia  enacted,  in  sub- 
stance, that  all  property,  real  or  personal,  which  any  married 
woman  might  own  at,  or  acquire  after,  her  marriage,  including 
property  acquired  bj'  her  as  a  sole  trader,  —  the  law  thus  enabling 
her  to  carry  on  business  on  her  own  account,  —  shall  be  her 
separate  property,  fVee  from  the  disposal  and  debts  of  her  husband. 
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witli  ponor  io  her  to  make  cootracte,  Boe  and  be  sued,  &od  dis] 
of  her  estate  by  will,  as  if  she  were  unmarried.  Scarcely  a  vest 
of  the  ImsbRDd's  marital  property  rights  at  common  law  rptDal 
except  his  estate  by  the  curtesy  in  her  lands,  —  for  which, 
how,  BO  many  of  tJieee  new  la^rs  show  a  conservative  regard, — and 
the  requirement  that  he  shall  join  id  aiiy  cootraet  in  reference  to 
her  real  or  personal  property  other  than  what  she  may  acquire  as  a 
sole  trader ;  thongh  this  last  is  so  far  from  being  an  absolute  veto- 
power  on  his  part,  that  if  be  revise  to  join  in  a  deed  for  conveying 
her  real  estate,  she  may  l>e  emiiowered  to  convey  it  alone  by  s 
court  of  equity,  in  its  discretion. 

The  latest  of  the^e  acts  which  has  come  to  the  writer's  notice 
a  sliort  l»ut  radical  enactment  by  the  last  Legislature  of  Mississij 
If  newspaper  statements  of  its  provisions  may  be  trusted, 
authentic  version  of  its  test  being  within  reach,  —  it«  effect  is  to 
destroy  in  that  State  the  last  trace  of  the  common-law  theory  of 
marital  property  rights,  at  least  in  respect  of  future  marriages,  and 
to    make    the    wife   henceforth    as  absolutely   independent  of  her 
husband  in  Ibat  regard  as  if  she  remained  a.  feme  sale,  without  ■ 
a   recognition   of  possible  dangers  to  the  community  or  to 
domestic  welfare  of  tbe  parties,  which  other  titates  have  sought 
guard  against. 

It  appears  from  the  abstract  of  the  statutes  of  Uie  several  Stal 
and  Territories  ou  this  subject  in  force  in  1878,  given  in  Mr. 
Wells's  treatise  on  the  "Separate  Properly  of  Married  Women," 
—  and  which,  though  condensed  to  the  utmost,  and  without  a 
word  of  comment,  fiU  seventy  solid  octavo  pages,  —  that  laws  had, 
up  to  that  date,  been  enacted  in  thiity-seven  States,  in  six 
Territories,  and  by  Congress  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
more  or  less,  and  in  some  cases  entirely,  departed  from  the 
common-law  system  of  marital  rights,  by  uew  rules  intended  for 
the  benefit  or  protection  of  married  women-  In  California,  indi 
the  common  law  never  prevailed,  thongh  in  ISiiO  its  provi»ii 
were  adopted  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  Tezi 

lu  Louisiana,  as    already  stated,  the   common    law  never 
vailed  at  all ;  and  its  peculiar  system,  based  on  the  civil,  or  Roi 
law,  cannot  be  discussed  here.     Hardly  any  two  of  these  nunw 
enactments  agree  in  Ibcir  details,  even  where  they   have  eqUi 
departed  from  the  common-law  system ;   and  statutes  apparenl 
similar  have  been  in  some  respects  diflerently  construed  in  diffei 
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States.  But  there  are  certain  leading  features  common  to  many 
of  them,  which  may  be  briefly  stated,  as  indicating  the  purpose 
and  tendency  of  this  legislation  in  general :—  • 

1.  The  property  owned  by  the  wife,  real  and  personal,  as  to  the 
corpus  or  principal  thereof,  in  perhaps  most  of  the  States,  does 
not  vest  in  the  husband  by  virtue  of  the  marriage,  nor  any  estate 
or  interest  therein,  but  remains  the  property  of  the  wife  as  though 
she  were  unmarried,  A*ee  fh)m  the  husband's  control  and  fh>m 
liability  for  his  debts ;  though  in  some  States  the  husband's  estate 
at  common  law  is  simply  clipped  of  its  advantages,  in  others,  he 
is  made  her  trustee.  In  nearly  all  of  them  she  is  entitled  abso- 
lutely to  h^  own  earnings ;  though  in  some,  only  if  paid  to  herself; 
in  others,  when  so  ordered  by  the  court,  for  abandonment  or 
misconduct  of  her  husband. 

2.  As  to  the  use  of  this  property  during  the  marriage,  there  is 
greater  discrepancy.  In  some  States,  —  as,  Connecticut,  Alabama, 
Kentucky,  Telas,  and  perhaps  others  —  the  husband  is  still  entitled 
to  its  management,  and  to  receive  its  income;  in  others,  the 
statutes  expressl}'  take  it  away  fh>m  him;  in  others,  it  is  a 
question  3'et  to  be  determined  by  the  courts  how  far  the  common 
law  on  this  point  is  repealed  by  implication. 

8.  In  general,  these  statutes  permit  married  women  to  make 
contracts  independently  of  the  husband.  But  here,  again,  discrep- 
ancies appear :  some  statutes  permitting  her  the  largest  liberty, 
including  the  power  to  form  business  partnerships  and  to  contract 
direcllj'  with  her  husband,  while  others  permit  her  to  contract  with 
third  persons  in  general,  but  not  to  form  partnerships,  and  not 
at  all  with  her  husband.  Nevada  indicates  the  true  difficulty  as  to 
this  last  point,  in  providing  that  husband  and  wife  may  contract 
with  each  other  as  if  unmarried,  subject  to  the  general  rules 
controlling  persons  occupying  relations  of  trust  and  confidence. 

The  well-known  rule  in  equitj'  in  such  cases  is,  that  whenever 
the  relations  between  two  persons  are  such  that  one  of  them  has  or 
may  have  a  controlling  influence  over  the  other,  and  a  transaction 
occurs  between  them  whereby  the  former  is  pecuniarily  benefited, 
such  transaction  is  presumptively  fraudulent  from  the  mere  relation 
of  the  parlies,  and  will  be  set  aside  in  equit}'  unless  ft'aud  is 
disproved.  This  law  adds  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife  to  the 
list.  It  is  for  the  courts  to  say  whether  the  rule,  in  such  cases,  is 
to  work  both  ways ;  or  whether  they  will  presume  that  the  husband 
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has  overreached  the  wife,  hut  Rever  that  the  wife  has  outwitted 
husban(i.  In  Minnesota,  the  peculiar  provision  exists  thathOBhaftd 
and  wife  can  make  no  contract  with  each  other  relating  to  anj 
interest  in  real  estate,  nor  give  to  the  other  n  power  of  attorney  to 
convey  8iich  interest ;  but  as  to  &11  other  matters  they  are  at  full 
liberty  to  contract  as  though  the  marriage  did  uot  exist,  and  the 
wife  may  make  with  third  persona  any  contract  which  she  might 
make  if  unmarried. 

4,  Ab  to  the  right  of  the  wife  to  become  "a  sole  trader,"  —  that 
is,  to  carry  on  busineBs  on  her  own  a,cconnt,  —  important  differ- 
ences exist  in  the  various  statutes.  In  Colorado,  for  exam] 
that  right  is  given  to  her  without  restrictioD,  without  r^ard  to 
husband's  consent,  and  without  notice  or  publication  of  any 
In  Kentucky,  she  must  first  get  authority  from  the  court, 
petition  to  which  her  husband  is  a  party,  piiblic  notice  oIbo 
given,  and  any  creditor  may  come  in  and  resist;  and  the 
must  be  satisfied  that  neither  husband  nor  wife  intend  thereby 
to  cheat,  hinder,  or  delay  creditors.  In  North  Carolina,  she  must 
first  obtain  her  husband's  written  consent.  In  Massachusetts,  she 
roust  first  file  a  certificate  with  the  town  clerk,  stating  her  husband's 
name  and  the  place  and  nature  of  the  business.  In  California, 
also,  a. public  declaration  must  be  made.  In  some  States  slie  can 
be  a  sole  trader  onlj*  when  not  residing  with  her  husband  —  as,  while 
her  husband  abandons  her,  or  if  he  is  iu  the  penitentiary,  or  reaidea 
in  a  different  State.  In  Rhode  Island,  the  statute  forbids  married 
women  to  transact  business  as  traders.  Such  differences  indicate 
the  widely  discordant  views  held  as  to  the  effect  of  such  a  privilege 
upon  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife,  the  opportunity  and  cover 
for  fraud  which  it  affords,  and  the  saf^uards  necessary  both  fytf 
the  individual  and  the  community. 

5.  In  general,  these  statutes  relieve  the  husband  fVom  liabl 
out  of  his  own  estate  both  for  the  debts  of  the  wife  and  for' 
damages  for  "  tort*  "  or  civil  wrongs  committed  by  herself;  though 
there  are  exceptions  to  this,  growing  sometimes  out  of  the  language, 
and  again  out  of  the  interpretation  of  the  law.  In  Minnesota,  her 
separate  estate  is  liable  for  her  torts,  but  the  husband  is  also 
liable  for  them.  In  New  York,  a  statute  providing  that  the  wife 
may  * '  sue  and  bo  sued  in  all  matters  having  retation  to  her  geparate 
property,  the  same  as  if  she  were  sole,"  was  held  not  to  repeal  the 
hush&nd'a  common-law  liability  for  ci\-il  wrongs  oommitteU  hy  her 
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not  relating  thereto;  and  the  wife  having  pnbliahed  a  libel,  IJbe 
husband  was  held  responsible  in  damages  jointly  with  her — idienoe 
it  would  seem  that  in  New  York  a  married  woman's  tongue  is  no 
part  of  her  separate  estate. 

6.  In  respect  of  the  common-law  prohibition  of  either  husband 
or  wife  testifying  for  or  against  the  other  (except  as  above  stated) , 
most  of  the  States  have  made  no  change.  But  in  Colorado  the 
wife  may  testify  for  or  against  the  husband  in  any  suit  growing 
out  of  a  partnership,  either  with  him  or  with  third  persons,  of 
which  she  is  a  member.  In  Maine,  either  may  be  a  witness  in  any 
civil  or  criminal  proceeding,  provided  the  other  consent.  In  one 
or  two  other  States  either  may  testify,  except  as  to  oonununieations 
passing  between  themselves  when  no  third  person  is  present. 

7.  In  nearly  all  the  States  a  married  woman  can  now  make  a 
will  as  if  unmarried ;  though  in  some,  only  under  certain  retlrio- 
tions — as,  if  her  husband  consents,  or  subject  to  his  curtesy  rights, 
or  when  abandoned  by  him.  In  Colorado,  she  cannot  devise  away 
from  her  husband,  without  his  written  consent,  more  than  half  of 
her  property;  in  Kansas,  a  similar  restriction  aj^lies  to  the 
husband  as  well  as  the  wife ;  in  Montana,  a  devise  by  her  to  any 
church  or  charitable  institution  requires  his  written  consult. 

These  provisions,  taken  almost  at  rand<»n  from  the  mass  of  such 
statutes,  illustrate  the  variety  as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  legis-* 
lative  experiments  under  consideration. 

But  it  is  characteristic  of  all  these  statutes,  with  a  single  excep- 
tion, and  that  a  partial  one,  that  they  leave  untouched  the  duty 
which  the  common  law  imposed  upon  the  husband — ^to  support  the 

wife  and  children  out  of  his  own  estate.    The  Nevada  statute  does 

« 

provide  that  if  the  husband  cannot  support  himself,  the  wife  must 
support  him  out  of  her  separate  property ;  and  if  she  becomes  a 
sole  trader, — authority  for  which  she  must  obtain  by  application  to 
the  court,  under  oath, — she,  as  well  as  the  husband,  is  held  liable 
for  the  maintenance  of  her  children.  These  provisions  seem 
intended,  however,  to  prevent  pauperism  quite  as  much  as  to 
cherish  domestic  relations.  With  this  exception,  the  husband's 
duty  remains  in  all  cases  as  at  common  law ;  and  in  those  States 
where  the  old  notion  of  the  unity  of  husband  and  wife  is  most 
thoroughly  exploded,  the  wife  is  so  far  enabled,  in  virtue  not  of 
his  voluntar}'  contract,  but  of  positive  law,  to  say  to  her  husband, 
*^  Whaf  s  3*ours  is  mine ;  what's  mine  is  my  own.**  Doubtless,  in 
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some  States,  the  commoD  Isw  theory  eurvivee  in  part,  at 
Damelj,  that  tbe  busbaiid,  nbo  ia  bound  under  ail  circumstances  to 
support  bis  wife,  and  who.  as  the  bead  of  the  lamily,  is  eutitled  lo 
control  and  direct  his  expenditiiree.  may  fairly  claim  to  add  bis 
wife's  income  and  available  means  to  liia  own  for  the  common 
beneBt :  as  in  Kentucky,  where  the  husband,  bo  long  ae  be  lives 
with  and  supports  the  wife,  is  still  entitled  to  the  use  and  prolit« 
of  her  real  estate  and  chattels,  under  certain  refilrictions  ;  or  as  iu 
Connecticut,  where  he  is  made  her  tntstee  by  statute,  with  the 
right  to  receive  and  enjoy  the  income  of  her  estate  eo  long  as  he 
takes  care  of  her,  but  not  to  dispose  of  the  principal  without  Iter 
written  aeseut;  or  as  in  Alabama,  where  also  the  law  makes  him 
her  trustee,  entitled  to  collect  and  use  her  ineoRie,  but  not  to 
dispose  of  the  principal  except  jointly  with  her,  and  always  liable, 
on  her  suit  in  equity,  to  be  removed  fVom  the  trust  if  he  Iwcomee, 
trota  any  cause,  unlit  to  f\illll  it.  Provisions  like  these  are  nude- 
niably  improvements  on  the  common  law.  They  jireserve  its  true 
aim  and  spirit  while  restraining  it«  abuses.  But  they  do-  not 
represent  the  general  tendency  of  the  new  legislation,  nor  carry 
out  that  enlightened  policy  which,  to  quote  Mr.  Bishop's  uol 
iViendly  description, — 

".  .  .  jieldi  lo  wiTei  the  donble  idyantagei  of  matriinonj  and 
blilB,  and  lifte  fh>m  the  iboulden  of  tlieir  hnsbands  none  of  tlie  bardeo* 
borne  when  the  law  gave  tiieta  compensslorr  advantage*.  It  remain*  oolf 
[continuei  that  vigoroui  writer,  ipeaking  of  the  advanced  legUlaiiun  of  a 
particular  Statej  to  add  a  provulon  compelling  CTory  juung  man  tu  marr; 
instantl.T  tlie  girl  who  chooaes  him,  and  the  end  of  domestic  woe  will  have 
come.  Then  «he  can  liave — aa  ahe  can  have  now,  if  the  man  will  submit  lo 
the  marriage — for  her  aole  and  aeparato  uae.  to  accumulate  till  her  hnaband 
dies  [or.  Hr.  Bi*hop  might  have  added,  if  she  died  before  him.  to  tranvnit 
to  her  children,  bj  way  of  iliminiBhlng  at  once  their  dependence  on  their 
father  and  hia  control  over  them  aa  ti\a^  grow  up],  all  that  abe  owned  lM.-fi>re 
marriagu,  all  that  comes  to  her  afterwards,  and  all  that  she  can  acquire  brber 
labor  and  aklll ;  and  he  provides  for  her  houae-riiom,  menla,  clothing,  and  the 
other  ncceaaariea  of  liffe.  If  she  cliooses,  she  njsy  einplu;  her  time  with 
domeatjc  carea ;  or,  if  ahe  chooses,  she  may  leave  her  babes  tor  him  to  look 
after  and  nurse,  and  her  meals  fur  him  to  prepare  with  his  own.  while  ah« 
engagea  in  busiDcss  on  her  separate  account,  and  sccuinulaies  money — not  a 
cent  of  which,  or  its  incrcaae,  ia  ahe  required  to  appropriate  to  itiu  lupport  of 
her  fiunily,  or  even  of  herself;  all  muat  be  borne  by  the  hoaband." 

It  may  be  said  that  this  picture  is  overdrawn,  because  it  ia 
unlikely  that  any  woman  would  so  abuse  the  privileges  which  the 
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law  intends  sole!}*  for  her  protection.  Nevertheless,  these  are 
quite  within  the  possible  results  of  such  legislation,  and  by  them  it 
is  rightfully  tested. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  actual  significance  and  tendency  of  these 
statutes  is  to  be  measured  not  so  much  by  the  immediate  effect  of 
this  or  that  provision,  or  the  existence  of  this  or  that  evil  under 
the  old  law  which  it  is  designed  to  prevent,  as  by  the  extent  of  its 
departure  from  that  conception  of  marriage  as  a'  stattis^  and  of  the 
relation  to  society  and  to  each  other  of  those  who  enter  into  it, 
upon  which  the  old  law  was  based. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper,  conceding  fk'eely  that  the 
common  law  was  not,  as  its  disciples  once  termed  it,  the  perfection 
of  human  reason,  to  announce  a  scheme  for  making  it  such.  In 
the  days  of  the  French  Directory  it  was  said  that  the  Abbe  Siey^s 
always  had  a  complete  Constitution  for  France  in  his  pocket, 
brand-new  and  ready  to  be  promulgated  entire;  but  it  is  not 
recorded  that  any  of  them  were  found  to  work.  That  some  of  the 
modem  statutory  solutions  of  our  problem  ignore  its  essential 
conditions,  seems  clear.  If  the  common  law  erred  in  assuming 
that  all  husbands  will  always  be  provident  and  unselfish,  always 
the  stronger  and  the  wiser,  and  always  gentle  in  their  strength,  it 
is  scarcely  a  better  law  which  would  invite  every  wife  to  regard 
and  treat  her  husband's  interests  as  separate  and  distinct  fW>m  her 
own,  and  increase  the  temptation  to  those  completely  selfish  strifes, 
proverbially  bitterest  among  persons  most  nearly  allied.  It  can 
hardly  be  wholesome  or  wise  for  the  State  to  inculcate,  by  general 
and  positive  law,  the  doctrine  that  whatever  burden  the  husband 
may  bear,  the  wife  should  be  privileged  and  protected  from  sharing : 
that  she  may  Judiciously  postpone  family  cares  and  duties  to  the 
ventures  and  anxieties  of  a  sole  trader,  or  prudently  relieve  the 
tedium  of  the  domestic  partnership  by  a  business  alliance  with 
some  shrewd  capitalist.  Certain  it  is  that  no  legislation  can  elevate 
or  purify  society  which  even  remotely  tends  to  impair  the  sacred 
confidence  of  the  marriage  relation,  or  to  destroy  its  unity  and 
peace  by  suggestions  and  temptations  most  adverse  to  that  loving 
and  unselfish  spirit  which,  alike  for  husband  and  for  wife,  converts 
into  blessings  even  the  burdens  Jointly  borne. 
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(Re&d  Thareiioi)',  BopteniLer  B.) 

Ou  the  lltb  of  Mrj,  1878,  &q  attempt  was  made  apou  the  Uti 
iLe  Emperor  of  Germany.  Hadel,  the  would-be  aesassin, 
choeen  ae  the  scene  of  his  exploit  the  moBt  crowded  street  iu 
Berliu,  and  as  the  time  a.  pieasaat  Saturday  afternoon,  waa 
promptly  seized  and  brought  to  trial.  He  turned  out  to  be  a  young 
man,  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  had  begun  life  outaide  of 
the  law,  who  bad  stolen  iu  hia  early  youth,  and  whose  aimless 
usatilt  on  a  venerable  soldier  of  eighty -one  was  but  the  fit  finish  of 

vagabond  life.  The  evidence  in  his  trial  showed  that  he  had 
been  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  Social -Democratic  party,  but 
that  he  had  been  shortly  before  expelled,  and  bad  since  acted  oa 
colporteur  for  the  Christian- Social  party,  in  Berlin.  Not  even  the 
seal  of  the  Prussian  police  could  ferret  out  any  accomplices.  H6del 
seemed  to  have  planned  and  committed  the  assault  on  bis  own 
responsibility,  chiefly  from  motives  of  personal  vanity.  The 
Socialist  party,  of  course,  disclaimed  all  connection  with  the 
attempt. 

The  Emperor's  escape  called  forth  enthusiastic  expressions 
of  loyalty  from  all  quarters,  mingled  with  hardly  less  vigorous 
denunciations  of  the  wretch  who  had  dared  to  raise  a  band  against 
him,  and  uf  the  party  which,  though  this  time  innocent,  had  not 
hesitated  on  other  occasions  to  applaud  the  use  of  powder  and 
petroleum  iu  politics.  Prince  Bismarck  took  advantage  of  the 
excitement,  and  brought  promptly  before  the  Federal  Council  the 
draught  of  a  law  against  the  Socialists.  This  bill  was  accepted, 
with  some  few  modifications,  almost  unanimously  (Bremen  and 
Uessen  alone  opposing),  and  presented  to  the  German  Parliament 
May  20th.  But  the  Chancellor  had  overestimated  the  reactionary 
wave.  The  very  first  article  of  bis  bill  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
251  to  57,  May  24th.  The  Govcmmeut  declared  that  it  considered 
ftirther  deliberation  useless,  aud  the  same  day  an  imperial  order 
adjourned  the  Reichstag. 

On  the  2il  of  June  there  was  another  attack  on  the  Emperor, 
at  the  hands,  this  time,  not  of  an  outcast  of  society,  but  of  a  Pb. 
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D.,  a  man  of  good  family  and  education.  Nobeling  had  accord* 
inglj  been  scientific  in  his  plans,  and,  by  using  a  shot-gun  and 
firing  from  a  window,  succeeded  in  wounding  his  victim.  He 
himself  was  fully  prepared  for  the  consequences,  and  put  a  bullet 
in  his  own  head,  as  soon  as  an  attempt  was  made  to  break  into  his 
room  and  seize  him.  Soon  after  reaching  the  police-station  he 
lost  consciousness,  and  lay  until  his  death,  September  IQth,  in  a 
condition  which  prevented  any  thorough  examination.  The  re- 
searches of  the  police  failed,  as  in  the  previous  case,  to  discover 
any  accomplices. 

June  11th  Parliament  was  dissolved,  and  a  new  election  ordered 
for  July  30th.  The  new  House,  which  met  September  9th,  showed 
a  loss  to  the  three  liberal  (National-Liberal,  Liberal  and  Progres- 
sive) parties  of  forty-one  members,  and  a  gain  to  the  two  con- 
servative (Conservative  and  Free-Conservative)  parties  of  thirty- 
eight.  The  Socialists  lost  three.  A  new  bill  against  the  Socialists, 
which  was  presented  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  was  passed, 
with  a  few  amendments,  by  a  vote  of  221  to  149,  October  18th, 
and  Parliament  was  adjourn^  the  same  day. 

We  thus  have  the  strange  spectacle  of  a  constitutional  legislature, 
elected  by  direct  and  universal  sufihige,  passing  a  law  against  the 
doctrines  of  a  political  party,  represented  in  its  own  body  by  nine 
members,  and  controlling,  even  in  a  period  of  intense  popular 
prejudice,  117,893  votes,  or  seven  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number 
cast.  It  is  this  fact  that  gives  the  law  its  peculiar  character,  and 
distinguishes  it  from  other  suppressive  measures,  such  as  the 
German  law  of  July  4th,  1872,  against  the  Jesuits,  or  the  French 
law  of  March  14th,  1872,  against  the  International.  We  must, 
therefore,  preface  our  account  of  the  act  itself,  and  of  its  bearing 
upon  German  constitutional  rights,  with  a  statement  of  the  present 
position  of  the  Social-Democratic  party  in  Grermany. 

I. 

The  name  Social-Democratic  implies  two  elements  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  party,  one  economic,  the  other  political.  Its  political  aim 
has  always  been  a  republic,  with  universal  suffrage,  and,  as  far  back 
as  1848,  Lassalle  declared  before  the  Dtlsseldorf  Jury:  ^^  I  shall 
always,  gentlemen,  acknowledge  with  pleasure  that,  in  my  inner- 
most convictions,  I  stand  on  decidedly  revolutionary  ground  ;  that, 
in  my  innermost  convictions,  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  partisan  of 
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the  Social-Democratic  Republic."  And  yet,  after  the  set'.lei 
of  the  constitutioDul  coDtcBt  of  1846-50.  and  after  the  witlitlntwftl 
fVom  Gennany  of  Engela  and  Mnrx,  the  attempls  to  change 
form  of  government  so  lost  their  sigiiiflcaQce  Ibnt  a  doubt  hns 
recently  arisen  as  to  Lassalle'i  real  position,  and  I'rinco  Dismarck 
has  even  asserted  in  a  speech  in  Parliament  that  he  wa^  not  a 
Republican  at  all,  bnt  strongly  monarchical  in  his  viens  Repul>- 
licanism  hae  tbns  gradually  dropped  into  the  background,  and  the 
question  of  universal  sutlrage,  which  was  one  of  the  chief  elenienta 
in  J.assnlle's  agitation,  has  ceased  to  be  an  issue  since  its  adoption 
by  the  German  Empire.  80  that,  although  the  .Socialists  are  itill 
Democrats,  and  call  loudly  in  their  programmes  fur  a  free  Volktxfaat, 
or  Democracy,  their  political  designs  have  been  greatly  obscured 

Lby  issues  of  more  immediate  practical  signitlcaiice. 
All  the  more  absorbing  and  interesting  are  their  economic  and 
social  teachings,  which  now  form  the  staple  of  tlieir  agitation,  and 
among  which  Marx's  theory  of  capital  is  the  most  far  reaching. 
By  restricting  his  definition  of  capital  to  circulating  capital,  or 
capital  in  the  form  of  general  purchnsing  power,  and  by  ibe  skilAil 
use  of  abstractions,  Marx  reaches  the  conclusion  that  capit  il.  inslead 
of  being,  as  is  usually  assumed,  the  result  of  saving,  or  abslinonce, 
is,  in  reality,  formed  in  the  l>eginDing  only  by  forcibly  taking  from 
the  laborer  what  he  has  himself  produced.  Once  formed,  capital 
has  the  quality  of  perpetuating  its  bind  by  the  same  proceaa  bj 
which  it  was  itself  created ;  thus  the  profit  on  capital  is  simply  a 
part  of  the  product  of  the  lalwrer's  toil,  forcibly  withheld.  The 
practical  corollary'  of  this  philusopbical  esplanaliun  ol  capital  is,  of 
course,  the  demand  that  the  profit  on  capital  be  done  away  with ; 
and,  as  no  individual  capitalist  would  consent  to  give  tJie  use  of  his 
property  without  returo,  that  all  capital  be  put  into  the  hanils  of 
the  State  :  consequently,  all  the  means  of  production  which  capital 
commands. 
Lassalle  adopted  Marx's  theory  en  Woe,  and  tried  to  explain  it 
to  the  masses  in  his  little  book  entitled  "  Herr  BustialSchHlte  vun 
DelitZKli."  But  he  also  made  an  original  contribution  to  the 
Socialist  theory,  when  he  developed  to  the  working  men  of  Leipug 
the  "  Iron  wage  law."  The  luw  itself  is  not  Lassalle's  ilisoover; ; 
it  is  simply  the  taw  stated  by  Ricardo.  when  he  says  :  "  The  natnnl 
price  of  labor  is  that  price  which  is  necessary  to  enable  the  laborera. 
one  with  anotheT,  to  subsist  and  to  perpetuate  their  race."     Bat 
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Lassalle  invented  the  name,  and  that  is  often  of  as  much  impor- 
tance in  practical  politics  as  the  principle.  He  brought  the  law, 
moreover,  into  a  very  ingenioos  connection  with  Marx's  theory  of 
capital.  For,  overlooking  the  fact  that  it  is  entirely  based  on  the 
operation  of  Malthus'  law  of  population  (as  has  been  well  pointed 
out  by  President  Woolsey),  and  assuming  that  it  depends  upon 
the  competition  of  laborers  for  the  money  which  capitalists  hold, 
and  the  consequent  reduction  of  their  wages,  he  argued  that  their 
wages  will  always  remain  at  the  minimum,  so  long  as  this  compe- 
tition exists ;  that  is,  so  long  as  the  capitalist,  who  possesses  the 
general  purchasing  power,  is  able  to  retain  a  part  of  it  for  himself. 
In  order  to  secure  for  the  workingman  the  surplus  over  and  above 
what  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  life,  the  total  product  must  be 
divided  among  the  producers ;  that  is,  capital  must  cease  to  be 
held  by  private  individuals.  This  proposition,  which  Marx  based 
mainly  on  a  philosophical  theory,  was  thus  buttressed  up  by  con- 
siderations of  practical  utility. 

Lassalle's  plan  for  productive  associations,  founded  on  the  credit 
of  the  State,  which  he  brought  forward  as  a  temporary  expedient, 
is  now  discarded  by  his  followers.  But  his  general  demand  for 
the  abolition  of  the  wage-system  has  been  for  many  years  one  of 
the  chief  planks  in  the  economic  part  of  the  Socialist  platform. 

In  religion  the  Social-Democracy  is,  generally  speaking,  infidel. 
It  has  usually  avoided  the  religious  question  fW>m  motives  of 
policy,  and  its  only  official  utterance  on  the  subject  was  given  at 
the  congress  of  1872,  in  Mayence,  when  members  were  advised  to 
formally  leave  the  church,  inasmuch  as  they  had  practically  broken 
with  all  religion  by  accepting  the  Socialist  programme.  This  point 
has  not  been  brought  up  in  convention  since,  but  the  agitation 
(started  two  years  ago)  in  favor  of  a  general  withdrawal  fh>m 
the  Church  leaves  no  doubt  about  the  sentiments  of  the  leaders  of 
the  party. 

The  exaggeration  which  characterizes  all  the  views  of  the  Social- 
ists makes  their  position  comparatively  isolated.  The  line 
between  them  and  all  other  political  parties  is  broad  and  unmis- 
takable. And  yet  the  fact  that  their  demands  and  theories  and, 
above  all,  their  criticisms  extend  over  so  wide  a  field,  gives  them 
a  large  amount  of  indirect  support  fW)m  various  quarters.  The 
members  of  a  large  and  influential  association  of  economists  have 
even  received  the  nickname  ^^  Kathedersocialisten,"  or  ^^  Professorial 
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Socialists,"   fVom   their  willingDess  to  admit  tbc  Justice  of  | 
ijociaiist  criticisms  upon  the  extreme  individualism  of  the  1 
Chester  Bchool.  and  from  their  efforts  in  favor  of  greater  activity 

the  State  in  industrial  matters.    The  asBociBtion  is,  in   point 

fact,  far  (Vom  socialistic.  The  meafiures  it  has  advocnte<l  dming 
the  eight  years  of  its  existence,  such  as  the  encouragement  uf 
trades- unions,  tbe  restriction  of  female  and  child  labor,  the 
regulatioD  of  employers'  liabililj-  for  accidents,  etc.,  have,  gener- 
ally speaking,  not  only  kept  within  Ibe  traditional  bounds  of 
gOTeromental  activity  in  Germany,  but  have  even  been  borrowed 
iji  many  cases  from  that  home  of  industrial  freedom,  England. 
But  the  desire  of  this  new  school  to  regard  all  institutions  in  the 
light  of  history,  and  their  acknowledgment  that  every  form  of 
industrial  organization  has  only  a  reliitive  ju^tili cation,  so  I 
what  is  beneficial  at  one  epoch  may  be  most  disastrous  at  a 
have  done  much  to  mitigate  the  holy  horror  that  the  urdiaj 
Fhilistine  has  of  everything  bearing  the  name  Socialist, 
practical  application  of  these  principles  by  some  members  of  the 
extreme  left,  with  regard  to  the  railroad  and  land  questions,  has 
done  stiU  more  towards  populai'izing  some  of  the  Socialist 
teachings. 

More  recently  the  Social-Democrats  have  received  on  unexpected 
ally  in  the  Christian-Social  Workiugnien's  parly.  This  party, 
nnlike  the  Professorial  Socialists,  is  really  and  professedly  social- 
ifltJc.  It  aims  not  only  generally  at  the  welfare  uf  the  proletarian, 
but  it  aims  at  it  through  a  revolution  in  the  present  industrial 
system,  a  revolution  which  would  end  by  placing  the  most  impor- 
tant means  of  production  in  the  hands  of  the  State.  It 
acknowledges  that  it  wishes  to  counteract  Socialism  by  meeting 
it  half  way.  What  chiefly  distinguishes  it  from  the  genuine 
Socialist  party  is  its  religious  and  monarchical  basis.  It  was 
founded  and  is  managed  by  clei^j"men,  who  hope  by  this  means 
to  bring  back  the  masses  to  the  fold  of  tbe  Church  and  to  a  recon- 
ciliation with  the  Monarchy  Dei  gratia.  The  party  has  had  all 
kinds  of  ill  luck.  As  one  of  the  first  effects  of  its  agitation  tbe 
Socialists  started  a  counter-agitation  in  favor  of  leaving  the  Church 
e»  masse.  The  partj-  had  hardly  been  in  existence  sis  months, 
before  the  first  attempt  was  made  on  the  Emperor's  life  by  a  o 
who  had  worked  in  its  employ.  The  public  meetings  held  bj  J 
party  have  been  so  tumultuous,  and  the  efforts  of  tbe  well-meai 
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and  really  eloquent  minister  who  stands  at  its  head  have  met  with 
so  much  insult  and  abuse,  that  this  means  of  making  converts  has 
had  to  be  abandoned.* 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  ridicule  cast  upon  the  movement,  its  official 
organ  has  api>eared  regularly  for  nearly  three  years,  its  leader, 
Dr.  St5cker,  has  retained  his  position  as  preacher  to  the  court, 
and  even  the  Socialist  Law  has  spared  the  publications  and  meet- 
ings of  the  State  Socialists.  The  belief  in  Berlin  is  general,  that 
the  organization  derives  both  encouragement  and  pecuniary  support 
from  people  who  stand  very  near  the  throne. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  among  the  props  of  Socialism 
the  general  freedom  of  philosophical  and  religions  thought  throngh- 
out  the  educated  world,  and  especially  in  Germany.  The  levelling 
effect  that  the  evolution  theory  has  bad  on  old  prejudices  has 
undoubtedly  encouraged  speculation  on  social  topics,  and  specula- 
tion on  the  part  of  untrained  minds  is  very  liable  to  result  in 
grotesque  and  extreme  conclusions,  especially  in  sciences  in  which 
theories  cannot  be  readily  subjected  to  the  test  of  practical  appli- 
cation. 

A  factor  of  more  immediate  and  especial  moment  in  the  growth 
of  Socialism  has  been  the  industrial  development  of  this  century, 
with  its  accompanying  legislation.  The  comparatively  late  i>eriod  at 
which  production  on  a  large  scale  and  by  steam  power  was  intro- 
duced into  Germany,  and  the  tardiness  of  the  German  states  that 
did  not  come  under  the  direct  influence  of  Napoleon  to  abolish  the 
guilds,  made  the  change  sudden  and  violent.  The  removal  of  the 
vexatious  restrictions  put  upon  change  of  domicile ;  the  introduc- 
tion of  general  freedom  of  trade  and  of  the  press ;  followed,  at  a 
comparatively  short  interval,  by  a  complete  change  in  the  political 
equilibrium  of  Germany,  and  the  creation  of  a  real  Fatherland 
with  a  metropolis  as  its  capital,  set  people  in  motion,  and  induced 
the  peasantry  to  flock  in  large  numbers  into  the  cities.  The  intro- 
duction of  universal  suflVage  made  it  easier  for  ambitious  men  to 
become  leaders  of  the  people.  In  short,  the  whole  liberal  legisla- 
tion of  the  last  thirty  3'ears,  and  in  particular  of  the  last  fifteen, 
has  assisted  the  growth  of  a  popular  radical  party.     Finally  the 


♦  At  the  time  of  going  to  press  the  meetings  have  been  resumed,  but  have 
been  principally  used  to  further  the  Anti-Jewish  agitation,  of  which  Dr. 
Stocker  is  one  of  the  chief  promotera. 
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sudden  Bpeculative  fever  after  the  payment  of  the  French 
indemnitv,  followed  by  the  crisis  of  1873,  gave  a  sudden  and  great 
impetus  to  a  party  whiih  had  almost  died  out  in  consequence  of  its 
nnpatriotic  action  during  the  conflict  of  the  years  lfi70-71. 

These  are  some  of  the  external  causes  of  the  growth  and  power 
of  the  Social -Democratic  party.  Tlie  greatest  element  of  strength 
it  has  had  in  itself  has,  undoubtedly,  iieen  its  organization.  This 
party  has  arisen,  we  must  rememlier,  not  in  consequence  of  a 
division  of  public  opiniou  on  some  important  political  question  of 
the  day ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  growu  directly  out  of  a  number  of 
workiugmen's  societies,  which  decided,  on  the  basis  of  questions 
spontaneously  bronght  forward  by  themselves,  to  turn  themselves 
into  a  political  party. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  General  Workingmen's  Association, 
founded  in  May,  1863,  by  Lassalle.  It  was  distinguisbed  at  the 
outset  by  being  an  opponent  of  the  Progressive  party.  The  chief 
objects  for  which  it  strove  were  universal  sufirsge  and  productive 
associations  based  on  the  credit  of  the  State.  Lassalle  died  the 
year  after  its  formation,  but  the  society,  which  had  grown  but 
slowly  at  lirst,  Qourisbed  under  the  skilled  leadership  of  Schweit 
It  was  characterized  throughout  its  career  by  its  devotioa 
national  interests  and  by  its  centralized  oi^anization,  both  l^i 
of  Lassalle. 

In  18G3  another  organization  was  formed,  called  the  Federation 
of  German  Workingmen's  Associations.  This  was  at  first  let!  in 
the  interest  of  the  Progressive  party,  and  opposed  Lassalle.  But 
as  it  advanced,  it  came  more  and  more  uuder  the  Intluence  of 
Mark's  teachings.  Its  governing  board  declared  itself  in  1866 
opposed  to  the  Prc^ressive  party,  and  at  the  congress  of  ISfiS 
formally  gave  its  assent  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Interaati< 
Bebel  and  Liebkoecht,  who  were  now  the  leaders  of  the  Fedei 
called  a  general  convention  of  Socialists  to  meet  in  Bisenacd 
August,  186!),  chietly  with  a  view  to  destroying  Schweitzer's  influence 
in  the  General  Workingmen's  Association.  They  failed  in  this, 
bnt  tliey  succeeded  in  detaching  »  number  of  his  followers,  aud  in 
forming  with  them  the  German  Social- Democratic  party.  The 
other  Lassnileaus  continued  their  separate  organization  until  Uie 
Gotha  conveulioD  of  IS".'),  at  which  they  loo  joined  the  ranks  oj 
the  Socialist  party. 

This  origin  of  the    Social -Democratic  parly  has  left  its 
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plainly  upon  the  organization.  The  whole  party  forms,  as  it  were,  one 
society,  which  does  not  merely  meet  before  elections,  but  is  in  con- 
stant activit}'.  Its  members  pay  a  monthly  tax  of  two  and  one-half 
cents ;  its  officers  are  constantly  at  their  post.  The  highest 
authority  is  the  annual  congress.  The  running  administration  is 
carried  on  by  a  board  of  five,  chosen  by  the  members  residing  in 
the  place  which  the  congress  has  designated  as  the  party  head- 
quarters. This  board  is  subject  to  the  supervision  of  a  committee 
of  eleven,  similarly  elected  in  some  other  town ;  it  must  open  its 
books  for  their  inspection,  and  is  liable  to  be  suspended  by  them, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  thurd  and  greatest  power  in  the 
party  is  the  official  organ,  which  is  under  the  superintenience  of 
the  governing  board.  At  the  passage  of  the  Socialist  Law  its 
location  was  at  Leipzig,  its  editor  Liebknecht.  As  the  laws  in 
most  German  states  prohibit  political  societies  with  branches,  as 
well  as  federations  of  local  societies,  the  Social- Democratic  party 
can  not  have  a  permanent  organization  for  its  branches.  The 
manner  in  which  it  evades  these  provisions  is,  however,  a  source 
of  strength  rather  than  of  weakness.  It  appoints  for  each  town 
in  which  any  of  its  members  reside  a  confidential  agent,  who  is 
expected  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  members  once  a  week ;  he  is 
responsible  for  the  necessary  declaration  to  the  police,  who  cannot 
forbid  such  a  meeting,  if  notification  is  given  twenty-four  hours 
beforehand.  The  officers  must  be  chosen  anew  each  time,  as  there 
can  be  no  permanent  organization.  The  result  is  obvious.  Back 
of  the  apparently  unorganized  band  of  Socialists  there  stands  the 
confidential  agent  as  the  representative  of  the  governing  board, 
and  thus  a  centralization  is  given  to  the  part}^  which  a  more 
liberal  government  policy  would  probably  destroy. 

With  the  aid  of  constant  agitation  carried  on  under  this  organi- 
zation, and  favored  b}'  the  financial  distress  of  the  country,  the 
principles  which  seemed  so  thoroughly  discredited  in  1870  have 
made  rapid  strides.  The  party's  representation  in  Parliament, 
which  numbered  two  in  1871  and  nine  in  1874,  rose  to  twelve  after 
the  elections  of  1877,  backed  by  a  vote  of  493,288  on  the  first 
ballot  or  nine  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number.  In  1877-78,  forty- 
four  political  newspapers,  one  illustrated  journal,  a  monthly  and  a 
semi-monthly  scientific  review,  two  comic  papers  and  fourteen 
trades-union  publications  assisted  the  official  organ,  **  Vorwftrts," 
in  the  work  of  making  converts.     Fifty  editors,  of  whom  twelve 
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bftd  bul  a  literary  education,  gave  tbeir  time  to  the  cause.  The 
BObacriptiotis  to  the  "  Vorwiirts "  were  soon  alter  its  foiiDda- 
tion  12,000,  to  the  other  papers,  together,  over  1011,000.  At  tlie 
elections  of  1677,  the  income  of  the  Central  Campaign  Committw 
amounted  in  eight  and  a-bair  months,  to  hi,2n  marks,  or  in 
round  numbers  913,600,  and  this  sura  was  not  a  quarter,  ait  the 
Socialists  aOli-m.  of  what  was  spent  on  local  objects.  1,346.U.^ 
campaign  documents  were  distributed,  generally  gratis.  As  far 
back  as  1476  the  party  claimed  lo  have  at  its  disposal  over  one 
hundred  and  forty-flve  trained  and  experienced  speakers. 

iSueh  were  the  principles,  the  poeition  and  the  strength  of  the 
Social -Democratic  party,  when  two  of  its  adherents  conceived  tbo 
insane  idea  of  assassinating  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 


There  is  no  donbt  that  the  elections  of  July,  1S7S,  reflected  the 
popular  feeling  of  the  time.  Many  who  s^nnpathized  more  or  teas 
with  theoretical  Socialism,  had  long  been  disgusted  with  the  coarse- 
ness, the  abuse,  Uie  blasphemy,  with  which  the  practical  agitatioti 
was  carried  on,  and  many  sober-minded  men  felt  that  the  nttempta 
on  the  Emperor's  life,  though  not  directly  traceable  to  the  Social- 
Democratic  party,  were  in  great  part  due  to  the  general  demorali- 
zation which  the  Socialists  fostered.  There  was  a  general  feeling 
that  the  party  ought  to  be  put  down  ;  there  was  doubt  only  as  lo 
the  means  of  doing  it.  The  most  practical  method  seemed  to 
consist  in  preventing  the  spread  of  Socialist  doctrines,  by  cutting 
off  the  means  commouly  employed  to  circulate  them.  The  Social- 
ists made  their  iuBuence  felt,  as  we  have  seen,  through  tJieir 
organization  as  a  society,  through  public  meetings,  through  the 
circulation  of  printed  matter,  and  through  the  collection  of  money. 
It  was  therefore  decided  to  prohibit  these  four  aids  to  proselytism. 
Finally,  to  provide  against  all  contingencies  (for  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  at  the  time,  the  average  voter  scented  an  infernal 
machine  under  every  paving-stone) ,  the  extraordinary  power  wm 
conferred  u[)on  the  State  governments  of  proi^lniming  »ometh 
like  martial  law,  for  a  definite  period,  in  places  that  i 
especially  exposed  to  danger. 

Let  us  examine  the  law  in  detail.     Article  I,  save,  that  " 
ciations  which,  by  means  of  social-democratic,  socialistic  or  com- 
munistic designs,  aim  at  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  order  of 
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State  or  of  Society,  are  to  be  prohibited."  The  same  prohibition 
applies  to  associations  in  which  the  designs  just  mentioned,  though 
not  the  object  of  the  society,  appear  in  such  a  way  as  to  '^  endanger 
the  public  peace,  in  particular  the  harmony  of  the  different  classes 
of  the  population."  That  is,  if  any  association  (an  insurance  com- 
pany, for  instance,  or  a  bank,  or  a  codperative  store)  occupies 
itself  with  socialist  principles  in  such  a  way  as  to  disturb  the  public 
peace,  it  must  be  prohibited.  The  same  applies  to  registered 
cooperative  associations  and  to  registered  associations  for  mutual 
assistance,  with  the  provision  that  the  especial  laws  (of  July  4th, 
1868,  and  April  7th,  1876,)  which  regulate  the  closing  of  such 
societies,  remain  in  force,  and  give  them  the  benefit  of  a  less  sum- 
mary procedure.  Independent  beneficial  associations  are  not  to 
be  closed  at  once,  but  put  under  the  supervision  of  the  State, 
unless  a  persistent  desire  to  violate  the  law  makes  a  dissolution 
necessary.  The  property  of  such  an  association  is  to  be  used, 
after  payment  of  its  liabilities,  iis  its  constitution  or  as  the  general 
pnnciples  of  law  may  determine. 

The  interpretation  put  by  the  police  authorities  upon  the  phrases 
social-democratic  designs  aimed  aJt  the  overthrow  of  the  existing 
order  of  the  Stale  or  of  Society  and  endanger  the  public  peace^ 
has  been  a  wide  one.  The  mere  fact  that  Social-Democrats  stand 
at  the  head  of  a  cooperative  association,  or  a  society  for  jnutual 
assistance,  is  considered  —  it  has  been  asserted  in  Parliament  — 
sufficient  proof  that  the  society  in  question  aims  at  the  overthrow 
of  State  or  Society. 

With  regard  to  meetings  (in  which  are  included  public  celebra- 
tions and  funeral  processions)  the  law  is  brief.  It  makes  the  simple 
distinction  between  those  that  are  and  those  that  are  to  be.  The 
former  are  to  be  dissolved,  if  social-democratic,  socialistic  and 
communistic  designs,  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  order 
of  State  or  of  Society,  appear  in  them ;  the  latter  are  to  be  for- 
bidden, if  there  are  facts  which  make  it  probable  that  they  are 
intended  to  further  such  designs.  An  amendment  to  the  Govern- 
ment's bill,  excepting  from  this  prohibition  meetings  held  to  con- 
sider elections  for  the  Parliament  or  State  Legislatures,  was  lost. 

Printed  matter  which  furthers  the  social-democratic  designs  men- 
tioned above  is  to  be  prohibited,  and,  if  the  publication  is  periodical, 
even  its  future  issues  may  be  forbidden,  after  the  seizure  of  one 
number  is  confirmed.     Such  prohibition  must  be  sent  with  reasons 
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Bonexed  to  the  [lublishor,  and.  in  the  case  of  non -periodical 
cations,  to  the  author  na  well.  All  the  copies  found  in  tbe  place 
of  issue  ore  to  be  seized  (if  nec'CBsarj-,  also  tbe  plates,  dies,  etc.,) 
and  to  be  made  nnflt  for  use,  as  soon  as  the  prohibition  ia  Gnal. 
Such  prints,  plates  and  dies  may  even  be  seizeil  tem|Kirariljr  by  tbe 
police,  before  any  prohibition  has  been  issued,  but  must  be  surren- 
dered, if  this  is  not  ordered  within  a  week.  A  liberal  use  of  this 
power  has  been  made  by  the  police  authorities  throughout  Germany. 
No  less  than  533  publications  had  been  seized  IVom  the  passage  of 
tbe  law  till  June,  1890. 

Collections  of  money  made  for  the  pnr|)09e  of  flarthering  the 
Bocial-iieraoeractic  designs  mentioned  above  arc  to  be  prutiihitcxl 
by  an  order  of  the  police.     This  clause  has  been  interpreted  l>y  tli* 
lower  magistrates  as  applying  to  collections  made  to  asust 
destitute  families  of  Socialists  expelled  ttom  Berlin,  but  tbis 
is  not  sustained  by  the  superior  authorities. 

Those  who  violate  the  police  orders  issued  in  pursuance  of 
law  are  liable  to  punishment  according  to  the  case,  tbe  fines  run- 
ning as  high  as  1,000  marks,  and  the  imprisonment  up  to  one  year. 
A  knowledge  of  such  iKiliee  orders  is  not  made  a  condition  of  the 
punishment.  It  is  sulBcient  that  the  order  be  puhlisbed  ;  ignorance 
of  it  is  regarded  aa  culpable  negligence.  In  tbe  case  of  ill«%al 
collections,  tbe  money  so  raised  b  to  be  forfeited  to  the  fund  for 
the  poor  of  the  town  in  which  the  collection  was  made.  Esi>ecitU 
and  severe  punishments  are  meted  out  to  those  who,  as  tlie  law  has 
it.  make  a  business  of  eodalistic  agitation  This  applies  particu- 
larlj'  to  iniikee|)ers,  retail  dealers  in  liquors,  printers,  booksellers 
and  owners  of  circulaiiiig  libraries  and  reading  rooms,  who  may 
be  forbidden  by  a  court  to  carry  on  their  business,  in  case  they 
couple  socialistic  agitation  with  it  and  are  liable  to  a  Hue  of  1,000 
marks,  or  six  mouths  inpiisunmeut,  fur  disiegarding such  an  injunc- 
tion. Persous  who  make  it  their  business  to  circulate  socialist 
publications,  or  who  have  been  C'ondemned  for  contravention  of  tlie 
law,  may  be  forbidilen  to  sell  publicatious  by  the  police  alone, 
without  the  intervention  of  a  court. 

The  organs  for  executing  this  part  of  the  law  are  tbe 
authorities  of  the  several  states  and,  in  the  case  of  foreign 
or  publications,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire, 

An  appeal  can  be  made,  in  case  tbe  prohibition  is  directed  against 
a  meeting  or  a  collection,  only  to  the  superior  police  authority  of 
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the  particular. state;  in  the  case  of  publications  and  societies,  a 
special  commission  of  the  Empire  is  established  to  receive  and  act 
upon  all  complaints.  This  commission  consists  of  four  members 
of  the  Federal  Council  and  five  judges  of  the  highest  courts,,  all 
appointed  by  the  Empei'or.  It  has  the  right  of  summoning  wit- 
nesses and  taking  testimony  like  any  court,  and  its  members  are 
not  bound  by  the  instructions  of  their  respective  governments. 
The  object  of  this  commission  was  to  introduce  greater  uniformity 
and  more  ample  protection  against  mistakes  of  the  police  in  what 
seemed  especially  important  cases. 

The  law  closes  with  a  general  provision  against  schemes  that 
threaten  a  more  immediate  danger  than  the  four  means  of  influenc- 
ing public  opinion  treated  of  thus  far.  Wherever  the  intrigues  of 
Socialists  promise  to  endanger  the  public  peace,  the  cabinet  of  a 
state  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Federal  Council,  decree  any  of 
the  following  measures,  to  last  for  not  more  than  one  year,  and 
to  apply  to  a  restricted  territory:  That  meetings,  with  the 
exception  of  election  meetings,  shall  be  held  only  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  police;  That  the  sale  of  printed  publications 
shall  not  be  allowed  in  public  places ;  That  dangerous  persons 
shall  be  removed  fh>m  a  given  district  or  place;  That  the 
possession,  the  carnage,  the  importation  and  the  sale  of  weapons 
shall  be  prohibited,  limited,  or  attached  to  certain  conditions.  A 
report  concerning  such  orders  must  at  once  be  made  to  the  Parlia- 
ment. The  penalty  for  their  violation  may  be  one  thousand  marks 
fine,  or  six  montlis  imprisonment.  In  accordance  with  this  article 
the  Prussian  ministry  issued,  on  Nov.  28th,  1878,  an  order  allowing 
the  police  authorities  to  banish  f^om  Berlin  and  certain  places  in 
its  neighborhood  persons  from  whom  a  disturbance  of  public  order 
might  be  feared;  prohibiting  the  carriage  of  weapons  in  those 
places,  except  in  certain  well  defined  cases;  and  forbidding  the 
possession,  importation  and  sale  of  explosive  missiles.  This  order 
was  renewed,  Nov.  28th,  1879,  and  has  caused  the  removal  from 
Berlin  of  over  one  hundred  persons.* 

The  Socialist  law  was  originally  passed  for  three  3'ears.  The 
law  of  May  31st,  1880,  extended  its  time  to  Sept.  30th,  1884,  and 


*  More  recently  a  similar  order  has  been  issued,  dated  Oct.  28th,  1880,  for 
the  territory  of  the  city  of  Hamburg,  io  consequence  of  which  a  number  of 
expelled  Socialisti  have  taken  refuge  in  this  country. 
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added  an  amendment,  protecting  trom  its  operation  members  or  Ihe 
rarliament  and  State  Le^slatures.  The  Berlin  polic-e  had  acUiuUv 
gone  so  far  as  to  arrest  certain  Socialist  members  of  PBrliomrnl, 
and  to  turn  them  out  of  tlie  city  aa  dangerous  peisons,  wlicn 
came  to  the  capital  to  perform  their  legislative  duties. 


So  far  the  lam  itself.  Let  U9  now  inquire  bon  it  stands  rdalri 
to  the  previous  iegislution  and  policy  of  Germany.  It  stribcs  its 
first  blow,  as  we  have  seen,  at  oasociatioua  and  meetings.  This  is 
&  subject-matter  which  is  put  iuto  the  htinds  of  the  Empire  by  the 
constitution,  but  on  which  no  general  law  has  as  yet  been  passed. 
If  we  take,  therefore,  the  Prussian  law  of  March  11th,  IsflO.  con- 
cerning meetings  and  associations,  as  fairly  representing  the  policy 
of  the  greater  part  of  Germany,  we  find  that  no  meeting  or  society 
can  be  prohibited  by  the  police,  if  the  formalities  of  the  law  an 
complied  with.  All  public  meetings  must  be  announced  to  Uie 
police  twenty-four  hours  before  they  are  to  be  held,  and  any  society 
which  occupies  itself  with  public  alfaira  must  file  a  copy  of  its 
constituiion  and  a  list  of  its  members  with  the  police  within  three 
days  after  its  formation  ;  all  changes  in  constitution  or  membership 
must  be  similarly  announced.  The  police  authorities  are  enliUwl 
to  be  represented  by  two  agents  in  all  public  aasembtiea 
have  not  the  right  to  dissolve  such  a  meeting,  except  under 
couditious:  1.  Failure  to  give  the  required  notllicatiDn 
sentation  of  motions  which  invite  or  incite  to  criminal  acts: 
Presence  of  armed  persons  who  refuse  to  withdraw  at  the  dei 
of  the  police.  Similar  principles  apply  to  public 
which  are  subject  to  two  further  restrielions :  1.  No  woini 
pupils  or  apprentices  can  belong  to  political  societies;  2.  Such 
societies  cannot  combine  or  have  branches.  These  ore  the  princi- 
ples commonly  recognized  In  Germany. 

Now  the  Socialist  Law  breaks  through  all  the  bulwarks  which 
formerly  protected  meetings  and  political  associations.     It  gives 
the  police  authorities  power  to  forbid  met^tings  "  eoncerTiing 
the  supposition  is  jnslilied  by  facts  that  they  are  to  be 
further  the  designs  mentioned  in  section   1,"   vlx  :  "  .Sociol- 
cratic,  socialistic  or  communistic  designs  aimed  at  the  oven 
of  the  existing  order  of  State  or  of  Society."     What  facts  sr« 
BufBcicut  to    Justify  this    suspicion  is  nowhere  stated,   but  it  is 
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evident  that  yeiy  slender  fkots  will  toflke,  that  practically  no  fkcta 
at  all  are  necessary ;  for  even  SD[^>osing  a  prohibition  were  in  plain 
violation  of  the  law,  and  as  such  were  reversed  by  the  saperior 
authority,  and  the  meeting  allowed,  in  most  cases  the  occasion  for 
holding  the  meeting  would  have  passed,  the  pennission  would  be 
nugatory.  Associations  cannot  be  broken  up  quite  so  easily,  bat 
in  many  cases  societies  which  pursued  purely  business  or  charitable 
objects  have  been  dissolved,  simply  because  their  officers  were 
Socialists,  when  there  was  no  proof  that  they  were  used  for  political 
purposes. 

The  breach  that  the  Socialist  Law  makes  in  the  hitherto  prevail* 
ing  policy  with  regard  to  the  press  is  even  more  striking  than  its 
violation  of  the  right  of  ftee  association,  because  there  is  a  law  of 
the  Empire  on  the  subject,  which,  therefore,  has  uniform  validity 
for  all  Grerman  states.  This  law  (of  May  7th,  1874,)  expressly  says 
that  neither  the  administration  nor  the  courts  can  deprive  any  one 
of  the  right  of  carrying  on  any  part  of  the  publishing  business. 
The  law  confines  itself  strictly  to  provisions  for  securing  a  Mr 
amount  of  publicity,  in  order  that,  in  the  case  of  criminal  publica« 
tions,  there  may  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  responsible  person. 
For  that  reason  the  name  of  the  publisher  and  printer  must  be  pal 
on  all  printed  matter  intended  for  public  circulation,  and  periodical 
publications  must  contain,  moreover,  the  name  of  the  responsible 
editor.  A  copy  of  each  number  of  such  periodical  publicatioas 
must  also  be  sent  to  the  police  authorities,  as  soon  as  issued. 
Publishers  of  periodicals  are  obliged  to  insert  corrections  of  mis- 
statements made  by  them,  and  are  forbidden  to  print  certain  pieces 
of  information  (such  as  news  concerning  the  movements  of  troops 
in  time  of  war,  or  the  indictment  in  a  criminal  trial  before  it  has 
been  made  public  by  the  courts,  etc.),  which  might  endanger  the 
public  safety  or  the  free  action  of  the  courts.  Publications  issued 
in  Germany  may  be  temporarily  seised,  without  the  order  of  a 
court,  only  when  they  violate  the  formal  reqoirements  of  publicity, 
or  publish  dangerous  information  in  times  of  war,  or  violate  the 
provisions  of  the  criminal  law  with  regard  to  treason,  insulting  the 
Sovereign,  exciting  a  riot,  or  circulating  obscene  literature.  And 
even  in  these  cases  the  temporary  prohibition  must  be  confirmed  by 
a  court  within  forty-ei^t  hours,  and  the  publications  most  be 
returned,  if  this  confirmation  is  not  made  within  five  days.  Patars 
issues  can  be  forbidden  only  in  the  case  of  ft»elgn  periodieals. 
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Since  the  Socialist  Law,  all  the  guarantees  previously  provii 
Qie  freedom  of  the  press  have  vanished.  A  t«mporarj'  seizure, 
instead  of  being  carefully  guarded  by  certaiD  strict  conditions,  is 
now  possible  on  the  vaguest  grounds  of  mere  suspicion ;  the  time 
within  which  a  seizure  must  be  confirmed  is  not  forty-eight  hours, 
but  a  week ;  it  is  not  a  court  which  decides,  whether  a  pubhcation 
endangers  the  public  peace  or  not,  but  tJie  superior  police  officer ; 
and  an  appeal  from  his  decision  must  be  heard  by  a  semi-political 
commission,  which  had,  in  point  of  fact,  annulled  only  four  prohi- 
bitions down  to  April,  1880.  And  even  this  protection  is  of  com- 
paratively slight  value  in  real  life,  because  the  appeal  does  not 
delay  the  esecution  of  the  order,  and,  by  the  time  a  final  decbion 
is  reached,  the  publication  will  frequently  have  lost  all  signLficaoce. 
Thus,  when  a  policeman  seized  a  bundle  of  printed  ballots,  which 
were  to  be  used  at  an  election,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  a 
social-democratic  publication,  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  State  and 
Societj',  his  superiors  decided  that  his  interpretation  of  the 
was  erroneous,  and  ordered  the  ballots  returned.  MeanwUi 
election  was  over. 

Finally,  article  28  of  the  Sociahst  Law,  which  providi 
general  suspension  of  individual  rights,  and  allows  the  cabinet  of  a 
stat«  to  declare  what  almost  amounts  to  martial  law,  in  time  of 
peace,  deviates  more  from  previous  legislation  than  perhaps  any 
other  section.  The  law  which  has  hitherto  regulated  this  matt«r 
(the  Prussian  law  of  June  4th,  1851.)  allows  exphcitly  the  procla- 
mation of  martial  law  only  in  times  of  war  or  riot.  The  Socialist 
Law  permits  the  police  authorities  to  turn  peaccfid  citizens  frtjm 
their  homes,  and  to  deprive  them  of  their  means  of  Uvelihood, 
without  even  providing  for  an  appeal  from  the  order,  or  establishing 
any  remedy  against  mistake  or  malice. 

But  the  Socialist  Law  not  only  reverses  the  previous  specific 
legislation  of  Germany,  it  breaks  most  decidedly  with  the  whole 
policy  pursued  for  many  years  by  the  North  German  Confederation 
and  tlte  Empire.  Article  77  of  the  Constitution  determiaes  that, 
in  cose  of  a  refusal  of  justice  in  a  state,  the  Federal  Council  is  to 
receive  the  complaint  and  n^otiate  the  remedy.  That  is,  the 
Empire  represents  the  cause  of  individual  rights  over  against  the 
arbitrary  action  of  the  police.  It  was  the  NortU  German  Confed- 
eration which  introduced  universal  suflVage;  it  was  the  Empire 
which  made  the  prosecution  of  pubhc  officials  possible  by  removing 
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the  trial  fix>m  the  jurisdiction  of  administratiTe  oigana  and  putting 
it  into  the  hands  of  real  courts ;  it  was  the  Empire  which  depriyed 
the  State  attorneys  of  the  monopoly  of  criminal  prosecations,  and 
allowed  the  injured  person  to  plead  his  claim  for  an  action  before  a 
regular  court;  it  was  the  North  Grerman  Ck>nfederation  which 
allowed  coalitions  and  associations  of  artisans  for  trade  purposes ; 
in  short,  the  Empire  has  always  represented  the  cause  of  personal 
liberty  and  legal  guarantees.  The  Socialist  Law  marks  a  departure 
(whether  permanent  or  not,  can  only  be  decided  after  the  next 
elections),  but  a  yery  decided  departure,  fix>m  the  policy  hitherto 
recognized. 

Observe  another  interesting  feature  of  this  law.  It  has  been 
customary  in  Germany,  as  in  France  and  in  our  own  states,  to  lay 
down  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  constitution  certain  ftindamental 
rights,  inherent  in  every  citizen,  which  cannot  be  taken  from  him, 
except  in  the  most  extreme  cases  of  public  danger.  Among 
these  are  the  rights  of  personal  liberty,  of  free  association,  of  free 
expression  of  opinion,  inviolability  of  the  dwelling,  etc.  When 
the  constitution  of  the  Grerman  Empire  was  formed,  it  was  thought, 
and  with  a  good  deal  of  justice,  that  these  various  rights  were, 
of  necessity,  so  vaguely  expressed  as  to  be  almost  meaningless, 
until  precisely  interpreted  by  specific  laws.  It  was,  therefore, 
thought  more  practical  to  leave  them  out  altogether.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  said  that  they  were  for  that  reason  disowned  or 
abolished.  On  the  contrary.  Inasmuch  as  the  Empire  was 
formed  by  treaties  between  the  several  constitutional  states,  it 
must  be  held  that  the  various  rights  enjoyed  by  those  states  and 
their  subjects  remained  intact,  except  where  modified  by  the 
express  utterances  of  the  Constitution,  and  that,  therefore,  these 
Amdamental  rights,  so  far  as  guaranteed  by  the  several  states, 
were  tacitly  recognized  by  the  Empire,  though  the  Empire  is  not 
bound  to  regard  them.  The  Socialist  Law  takes  flill  advantage  of 
the  omission  of  the  Amdamental  rights  from  the  Constitution. 
Freedom  of  the  press  and  of  association,  and  freedom  from  domi- 
ciliary visits  are  practically  at  an  end  in  Germany,  and  the  consti- 
tutions which  were  brought  into  existence  with  so  much  labor  in 
1848-50  have  all  been  broken  through.  The  absolutism  of  the 
Empire  has  taken  one  step  in  advance. 

How  little  individual  rights  are  respected  is  well  Illustrated 
by  the  treatment  to  which  a  German  student  was  subjected  last 
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year.  The  case  wae  somewhat  aggravated  by  the  anomaloas  ( 
ditioD  of  the  administrative  taw  iu  Alsace,  where  it  occurred,  bni 
is  nevertheless  significant.  The  student  was  visited  early  in  iLe 
morning  by  agents  of  the  police,  not  in  uniform,  who  said  Ihey 
wished  to  search  his  lodgings  for  forbidden  ptibUcationB.  They 
had  no  order  JVom  any  court,  and  were  therefore,  even  technically, 
in  the  wrong.  The  student  conseiinently  reftised  to  give  up  Us 
keys.  A  locksmith  was  called,  and  his  desk  opened.  The  agents 
took  away  what  private  papers,  letters,  etc.,  they  wished,  also  a 
number  of  books,  some  of  them  the  property  of  the  university 
library.  Nothing  furtlicr  was  done  for  the  time  being,  but  the 
student  began  to  miss  his  regular  family  letters.  Upon  inquiry  at 
the  post-ofBce,  he  was  told  that  he  could  get  them  by  applying  to 
the  police.  For  weeks  all  hia  letters  were  opened,  before  he  received 
them.  For  months  be  was  deprived  of  the  books  which  he  needed, 
in  order  to  prosecute  his  studies.  He  was  forbidden  to  leave  town 
fbr  a  vacation  trip  he  had  planned.  Finally  the  matter  was 
dropped,  the  prosecution  fell  for  want  of  evidence.  If  we  ask 
what  it  was  that  first  fastened  suspicion  upon  him,  the  answer  is 
simple.  His  family  happened  to  be  scattered  at  that  time,  bis 
parents  living  in  Vienna,  liis  brother  in  Paris,  and  his  sister  in 
Rome.  He  therefore  received  regtiar  letters  ftom  three  capitAla. 
This  was  in  itself  serious,  but  there  was  more.  He  was  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  have  a  birthday,  and  to  receive,  simultaneously,  con- 
gratulatory telegrams  from  three  capitals.  The  zeal  of  the  police 
authorities  needed  nothing  more  ;  It  was  evident  that  in  a  case  like 
this  they  must  act  promptly  and  with  energy.  Hence  the  domi- 
oitiary  visit,  the  interception  of  letters,  the  confiscation  of  liookB. 
The  whole  affair  was  a  case  of  gross  stupidity.  But  what  redress 
did  the  victim  have  ?  He  might  have  applied  for  permission  to  pto- 
secnte  the  police  officer  acting  contrarj-  to  the  law,  but  he  was 
advise<l,  both  by  his  attorney  and  by  his  friends  in  the  fatmlty,  to 
do  nothing,  on  the  ground  that,  before  his  application  could  be 
acted  upon,  he  would  be  turned  out  of  the  city,  and  that,  whatever 
the  ultimate  result,  his  studies  would  be  completely  broken  up. 

This  particular  case  has  been  brought  up,  because  the  sufferer 
happened  to  be  one  of  the  author's  acquaiutance.  The  proceedings 
of  the  Parliament  furnish  a  good  collection  of  similar  ones,  which 
show  very  conclusively,  how  far  the  German  states  are  able  to 
protect  the  so-called  fondamental  rights,  guaranteed  ia  their  ooo- 
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The  time  at  oar  disposal  does  not  allow  as  to  discuss  the  politi- 
cal justification  of  this  measure,  but  a  suggestion  as  to  its  real 
nature  and  intent  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The  law  is  not  an 
abnormal  excrescence  of  legislation,  passed  under  exceptional 
circumstances,  nor  is  it  simply  a  result  of  the  returning  strength  of 
the  reactionary  parties  in  Grerman  politics.  It  is  exceptional,  in 
having  been  called  forth  by  the  attempts  on  the  Emperor's  life,  and 
reactionary,  in  having  been  passed  by  conservative  votes ;  but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  Prince  Bismarck's  measure,  and  Ailly  in  accord  with 
his  recent  policy.  We  have  seen  that  its  two  most  salient  features 
are  its  encroachments  upon  the  rights  of  individuals  and  its  inroads 
upon  the  state  constitutions.  These  same  marks  are  found  in 
other  important  moves  of  the  Chancellor,  such  as  his  plan  for 
introducing  the  tobacco  monopoly,  his  constant  attempts  to  bring 
the  railroads  under  the  control  of  the  Empire,  and  his  more  recent 
endeavors  to  deprive  Hamburg  of  its  exemption  from  custom 
duties ;  and  the  tendency  of  all  these  measures,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  sodalistic.  They  all  portend  that 
widening  of  the  power  of  the  state  at  the  expense  of  the  individual 
which  the  Socialists  uphold,  and  the  Liberals  universally  condemn. 
Thus  we  find  that  the  Grovemment  is  fighting  the  Socialists  with  a 
weapon  borrowed  ttom  their  own  arsenal.  The  Social-Democratic 
party  has  gained  rather  than  lost  in  the  last  two  years,  but  what- 
ever its  ultimate  fate,  it  must  be  said  that  the  blow  against  the 
Socialists  marks  a  decided  advance  in  the  spread  of  socialist  i< 
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IV.     THE   STUDY  OF  ANATOMY.  HISTORIC  A  l.T.Y  AND  LEGALLY 
CONSIDERED. 


(Read  Thursdi}',  September  S.) 
Part  Pmar. 

"  Practised  architects,  before  they  venture  in  thought  to  bniU 
sew  edifice,  to  strengthen  an  old  one,  or  restore  a  ruined  one,  finit 
consider  carefully  and  examine  closely  all  the  minute  parts  of  such 
structures.  So,  physicians,  indeed,  before  they  endeavor  to  care 
for  the  human  body  and  preserve  it  from  the  diseases  which 
threaten  it,  ought  to  know  very  accurately,  and  to  a  nicety,  ail 
the  parts  of  that  body.  Anatomy,  the  eye  of  medicine,  f\irnishes 
BDCb  knowledge.  Verily,  tlie  beginnings,  the  foundations,  and 
the  sources  of  origin  of  the  medical  art  are,  without  the  light  and 
vision  of  anatomy,  shrouded  in  thick  darkness;  wherefore,  it  is 
not  inaptly  called  by  Johannes  Montanus,  the  alphabet  of  medi- 
cine." So  wrote  Rolfincins,  in  his  "  Dissertationea  Anatomicie," 
published  at  Nuremberg,  in  1656. 

When  we  of  today  seek  the  origin  of  this  "  alphabet  of  medi- 
cine," we  turn  to  the  East,  whence  we  are  accustomed  to  derive 
the  beginnings  of  all  our  arts  ;  but  we  find  the  history  of  ancient 
anatomy  to  be  almost  a  blank  page.  Priest,  and  law-giver,  and 
people  were  all  averse  to  anything  like  the  dissection  of  the  ^uman 
body.  The  Egyptians,  Hebrews,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Arabs, 
alike  regarded  with  abhorrence  the  mutilation  of  the  dead.  There 
is  abundant  proof  of  this  in  their  laws  and  customs  touching 
burial  and  defilement- 
It  is  said  that  Demooritns,  of  Abdera  (460  B.C.),  the  friend  of 
Hippocrates,  was  the  first  to  dissect  the  human  body.  Uowevcr 
that  may  be,  it  is  as  the  Laagbing  Fbilosopber,  and  not  as  the 
Father  of  Anatomy,  that  he  has  influenced  mankind.  It  was  in 
what  we  fondly  call  "  Egyptian  darkness,"  and  through  the  favor 
of  an  enlightened  despot,  that  the  first  school  of  anatomy  was 
founded  at  Alexandria,  three  hundred  years  before  Christ,  by 
Ptolemy  Soter.  "  Braving,"  says  Bouchut, "  all  prejudices,  and 
ooneidering  that  the  interesta  of  science  ought  always  to  outweigh 
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those  of  the  individQal,  Ptolemy  aathomed  the  disseotion  of 
human  dead  bodies,  and  himself  set  the  example  by  beginning  to 
dissect  with  the  physicians  gathered  around  him."  Herophilns, 
and  Erasistratus,  his  pupil,  made  the  school  of  Alexandria  famous 
and  influential ;  their  contributions  to  anatomy  were  genuine  and 
considerable.  No  name  worthy  of  mention,  beside  theirs,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  anatomy,  until  we  come  to  that  of  Mondino, 
Professor  at  Bologna,  who  first  publicly  dissected  in  Europe,  early 
in  the  fourteenth  century.  Yet,  in  the  interval  between  the 
decadence  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  which  followed  hard  upon 
the  death  of  its  founders,  and  the  rise  of  the  Italian  schools  of 
anatomy,  Aristotle,  Galen,  Celsus,  and  the  Arabists,  lived  and 
wrote.  George  Henry  Lewes  declares  that  ^^Aristotle  has  given 
no  single  anatomical  description  of  the  least  value."  Daremberg, 
Galen's  editor  and  translator,  who  says  he  has  repeated  every 
one  of  Galen's  dissections,  is  convinced  that  he  used  only  the 
lower  animals.  Celsus  expressed  himself  as  a  disbeliever  in  the 
utility  of  human  dissection.  The  medicine  and  surgery  taught  by 
the  Arabs,  at  least  so  far  as  its  anatomy  was  ooncerned,  was 
borrowed  flrom  the  Greeks. 

Previously  to  the  rise  of  human  anatomy  in  Italy,  Galenism, 
founded  on  the  dissection  of  the  lower  animals,  notably  the  ape, 
dominated  the  known  medical  world.  Galen  had  written  his  **  De 
Usu  Partium  Animalium,"  as  a  prose  hymn  to  the  Deity.  The 
hierarchy  commended  his  system,  which  was  upheld  as  sdentiflo 
orthodoxy,  alike  by  political  and  religious  authority ;  all  research 
capable  of  contradicting  his  views,  was  condemned.  The  first 
Italian  anatomists  were  quite  content  to  expound  Galen.  One  of 
the  Arabists,  Abdollaliph,  criticised  the  slavish  dependence  of  his  ' 
contemporaries  on  books.  He  commended  those  who,  like  him- 
self, repaired  to  burial  grounds  to  study  the  bones  of  the  dead ; 
but  he  seems  never  to  have  dreamed  that  anything  could  be  learned 
fix>m  a  like  scrutiny  of  the  soft  parts. 

Galenism  died  hard,  even  in  Italy  where  it  was  first  attacked. 
How  tenacious  it  was  of  life  is  well  shown  by  Malpighi,  who  was 
bom  in  1628,  the  year  that  Harvey  first  published  his  **  Essay  on 
the  Motion  of  the  Heart  and  Blood."  Harvey  never  saw  the 
passage  of  the  blood  through  the  capillaries ;  Malpighi  discovered 
those  vessels  and  first  demonstrated  the  fiow  of  blood  fix>m  the 
arteries  into  the  veins.    Malpighi  writes:  **In  the  meantime, 
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tententiona  being  raised  smong  studiotis  men,  especially  tbe 
younger,  both  practical  and  theoretical,  and  the  new  doctrinei 
growiDg  daily  into  more  credit,  the  senior  profeBsors  of  Bologna 
irere  inSamed  to  Bucb  a  pitch,  that.  Id  order  ft  root  ojt  beretical 
innovatioas  in  philosophy  and  physic,  they  endeavored  to  paas  a 
law  whereby  every  gruduate  should  be  obliged  to  take  the  follow- 
ing additional  claDse  to  bis  solemn  oath  on  takiug  his  degree,  viz: 
'  You  shall  likewise  swear  that  you  will  preserve  and  defend  the 
doctrine  taught  in  the  University  of  Bologna,  namely,  that  of 
Hippocrates,  Aristotle,  and  Galen,  which  has  now  been  approved 
of  for  so  many  ages ;  and  that  yon  will  not  permit  their  principles 
and  conclusions  to  be  overturned  by  auy  person,  as  far  as  in  you 
lies.' "  "  But,"  says  Malpighi,  "  this  was  dropped  and  the  liberty 
of  philosophizing  remains  to  this  day." 

It  is  stated  that  practical  anatomy  wna  taught  at  Padna.  as  early 
as  1161 ;  and  also,  that  in  tbe  code  made  for  Sicily,  by  Frederic 
n.,  who  died  in  1250,  there  was  a  law  which  forbade  any  one  to 
practice  surgery  unless  he  had  been  instructed  previously  in 
anatomy.  The  statement  is  also  made  that  public  conrses  in 
hnman  anatomy  were  given  during  his  reign ;  though  no  docu- 
ntents  are  cited  to  substantiate  it.  There  is  no  dispute,  however, 
that  Mondino  publicly  dissected  two  subjects  as  early  as  1315; 
and  some  writers  give  1308  as  the  date. 

We  find  many  bulls  of  Popes  and  canons  of  Councils  regarding 
the  study  and  practice  of  physic  and  surgery  by  monks,  from  the 
time  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  in  366  A.  D.,  when  tbe  priest- 
hood were  forbidden  to  study  enchantment,  mathematics,  and 
astrology,  and  the  binding  of  tbe  soul  by  amulets,  till  1215,  when 
Pope  Innocent  III.  is  said  to  have  fulminated  an  anathema  against 
bloody  operations  in  surgery.  Although  these  utterances  of  tbe 
Church  are  interesting,  we  pass  them  by  as  being  outside  the  scope 
of  this  paper. 

The  edict  of  Boniface  Vlll.,  however,  published  in  1300, 
a9'ect«d  tbe  progress  of  practical  anatomy,  and  is  worthy  of  note. 
In  1299,  Pope  Boniface  Vlll.  forbade,  under  pain  of  exoommuni- 
oation,  any  one  to  boil,  cut  uj>,  or  dry  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 
Such  an  act  be  characterized  as  barbarous  and  abhorrent  U> 
Christian  piety.  Raynaldus,  in  whose  "Annales  KccleBiastJot. 
Locae,  ]749,"the  edict  of  Boniface  is  found,  says  that  such  cus- 
toms "  bftd  prevailed  in  regard  to  those  who,  having  undertaken  a 
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pilgrimage  to  the  East,  died  in  foreign  parts ;  and  in  order  that 
their  bones  might  be  freed  from  flesh,  and  so  easily  carried  about 
without  the  fear  of  corruption.  And  yet  we  know,"  he  adds, 
*^  that  the  body  of  ISaint  Luke  was  boiled  by  his  friends."  It  is 
hardly  probable  that  Pope  Boniface  directed  this  edict  primarily 
against  anatomy.  Edward  I.,  of  England,  directed  that  the  flesh 
should  be  boiled  from  his  bonefi  and  that  they  should  be  carried 
to  battle  in  a  bag  by  his  successor,  in  order  to  terrify  his  enemies. 
The  story  of  Douglas  and  the  heart  of  Robert  Bruce  is  familiar 
to  all.  It  is  quite  likely  that  Boniface  launched  his  anathema  in 
order  to  restrain  such  practices  as  these ;  nevertheless,  his  edict 
proved  an  obstacle  to  anatomical  studies.  Mondino  apologizes 
for  not  making  the  most  exact  study  of  the  bones  of  the  skull, 
saying :  *^  the  bones  beneath  the  basilar  bone  are  not  to  be  clearly 
distinguished,  unless  they  be  boiled ;  a  sin  which  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  shun."  Hyrtl,  the  famous  German  anatomist, 
holds  that  the  edict  of  Boniface  was  in  force  till  1556,  when  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  the  patron  of  Vesalius,  ordered  the 
question  to  be  put  to  the  theologians  of  the  University  of  Sala- 
manca, **  Whether  or  not  it  could  be  allowed,  without  violating 
one's  conscience  and  incurring  the  suspicion  of  criminality,  to  cut 
up  human  dead  bodies  ?  "  ^^  Et  respondisse  UniversUcUemj  Licerej'* 
says  Rolflncius,  quoting  a  still  earlier  writer. 

That  dissection  was  not  universally  banned  by  the  Church  before 
the  Divines  of  Salamanca  pronounced  it  lawfbl,  may  be  seen  from 
the  action  of  Pope  Sixtus  lY.,  in  1482.  In  that  year,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  rector,  doctors,  and  students  of  the  University 
of  Tubingen,  Sixtus  granted  a  special  and  tM  dispensation  to 
those  who  should  receive  the  cadavera  of  certain  malefactors 
executed  for  capital  crimes  in  accordance  with  the  civil  law: 
*^per  jvMUiam  secularem"  is  the  phrase  in  the  original.  They 
were  given  permission  to  dissect  and  dismember  these  dead  bodies, 
inasmuch  as  they  desired  thereby  to  render  themselves  learned 
and  skilAil  in  the  art  of  medicine,  provided  they  would  bury  in 
the  customary  manner  such  condemned  men  after  they  should  be 
dissected  and  dismembered. 

It  is  claimed  that  in  Prague,  as  early  as  the  foundation  of  the 
University  in  1848,  the  executioners  were  enjoined  to  deliver  the , 
cadavera  of  malefactors  to  the  school  of  medicine.     Duke  Albrecht 
IV.  imported  an  Italian  anatomist,  named  Galeazzo,  to  introduce 
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the  art  of  dUsection   into  Vienaa;    where  the  first  aDatomJ 
demonstrations  before  the  medica'  faculty  were  made  in  H04. 

In  France,  as  early  as  1376,  Loots  of  Anjou  permitted  the 
Burgeons  of  Montpellier  to  take  t^e  body  of  an  executed  criminal 
annually  for  dissection.  Charles  the  Bad,  King  of  Navarre  and 
Lord  of  Montpellier,  ratified  this  grant  in  1377;  as  did  King 
Charles  VI.  in  1396  ;  and  King  Cbarles  VUI.  in  1484,  and  again  in 
1496.  A  similar  grant  was  made  in  Scotland  in  1505,  as  we  learn 
from  the  following  extract  taken  from  the  Charter,  giren  by  the 
Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  to  the  Surgeons'  Company,  July  1, 
1505,  and  ratified  by  King  Janes  IV.  in  the  following  year: 
"And  als  that  evcrie  man  that  is  to  be  maid  frieman  and  mnister 
amangis  ws  be  examit  and  previt  in  thir  poyntis  following  Thatt 
IS  TO  SAY  That  he  knaw  anatomea  nature  and  complexioua  of 
every  member  In  manis  bodie  And  in  lyke  wayes  he  knaw  all 
the  vaynis  of  the  samyn  thatt  he  may  mak  flewbothomea  in  dew 
tyme.  ,  .  .  And  that  we  may  have  anis  in  the  yeir  ane  con- 
dampnit  man  after  be  be  deid  to  mak  anatomea  of  qnhairthrow 
we  may  haf  experience  Ilk  ane  to  instruct  others  And  we  sail  do 
suffrage  for  the  eoule."  By  Act  of  Parliament,  32  Henry  Vin., 
cap.  42,  in  1540,it  was  granted  to  the  Barber-Surgeons  of  London  to 
take  "  yearly  forever  .  .  .  four  persons  condemned  adjmiged 
and  put  Ifl  Death  for  Felony  by  the  due  Order  of  the  King's 
Highness,  .  .  .  and  to  make  Incision  of  the  same  dead  Bodies, 
or  otherwise  to  order  the  same  after  their  said  Discretions  at  their 
pleasures,  for  their  further  and  better  Knowledge,  Instruction, 
Insight,  Learning,  and  Experience  in  the  said  Science  or  Pkculty 
of  Surgery." 

Vesalius,  a  Fleming,  born  in  1514,  did  more  than  all  his  prede- 
cessors to  overtjirow  Galenism  and  place  medicine  upon  a  rational 
basis,  and  well  deserves  his  title  of  the  Father  of  Modern  Anatomy. 
Tet,  despite  the  concessions  we  have  noticed  made  by  prelates, 
kings  and  parliaments  to  the  early  anatomists,  Vesalius  and  his 
students  were  obliged,  in  the  words  of  llallam,  "to  prowl  by 
night  in  cbornel-housea,  to  dig  up  the  dead  from  the  grave ;  they 
climbed  the  gibbet  in  fear  and  silence  to  steal  the  mouldering 
carcass  of  the  murderer  at  the  risk  of  ignominious  punishment 
and  the  secret  stings  of  superstitious  remorse."  Vesalius  began 
to  dissect  while  a  youth  in  his  teens.  For  a  time  he  studied  under 
the  famous  French  anatomist,  Jacques  Du  Bois,  who  demonstrated 
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the  anatomy  of  Galen  on  the  carcasses  of  dogs.  Bat  Vesalias  for- 
sook Paris  for  Italy,  drawn  thither  by  the  reputation  of  the  schoo.ls 
whence  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Michael  Angelo  derived  their 
knowledge  of  human  anatomy.  Before  he  was  twenty-eight,  as 
has  been  well  said,  *^  Vesalias  discovered  a  new  world,"  and  held 
at  one  time  the  professorship  of  anatomy  in  the  aniversities  of 
Pisa,  Padna  and  Bologna.  He  died  the  victim  of  the  Spanish 
Inquisition.  His  inspection,  with  the  consent  of  the  relatives,  of 
the  body  of  a  Spanish  grandee,  whose  heart  feebly  contracted 
under  the  knife,  brought  him  before  the  Inquisition,  and  would 
have  led  him  to  the  stake  but  for  the  intercession  of  the  King. 
Ck>mpelled  to  journey  to  Jerusalem  by  way  of  penance,  Vesalius 
was  shipwrecked,  in  1564,  on  the  island  of  Zante.  It  is  said  that 
he  there  starved  to  death,  and  that  unless  a  liberal  goldsmith  had 
defrayed  the  funeral  charges,  the  remains  of  the  greatest  anatomist 
the  world  had  seen  would  have  been  devoured  by  birds  of  prey. 

The  Italian  schools  under  Vesalius  and  his  successors,  Fallopius, 
Ck>lumbus  and  Fabricius,  exerted  a  wide  and  potent  influence  upon 
European  medicine.  This  influence  was  sooner  felt  and  more 
marked  in  France,  Grermany  and  Holland  than  in  England  and 
Scotland.  But  we  shall  confine  our  attention  for  the  present  to 
the  history  of  anatomy  in  6re.at  Britain;  inasmuch  as  in  the 
development  of  anatomy  in  America,  the  influence  of  Edinburgh 
and  London  is  more  readily  traced  than  that  of  Paris  and  Leyden. 

Twenty-five  years  after  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  82  Henry  VIII., 
Queen  Elizabeth  granted  to  the  Ck>llege  of  Physicians,  of  London, 
the  bodies  of  four  felons  executed  in  Middlesex,  ^Hhat  the 
president  or  other  persons  appointed  by  the  college  might,  observ- 
ing all  decent  respect  for  human  fiesh,  dissect  the  same."  In 
1663,  Charles  II.  increased  tl^e  number  of  felons'  bodies,  annually 
granted  to  the  physicians,  to  six.  The  Act  of  22  George  U.,  c. 
87,  1752,  required  the  dissection  or  hanging  in  chains  of  the 
bodies  of  all  executed  murderers  in  order  that  ^^  some  fhrther  Terror* 
and  peculiar  Mark  of  Infamy  might  be  added  to  the  Punishment 
of  Death."  The  provision  of  this  Act  regarding  the  dissection  of 
murderers  remained  unrepealed  till  the  passage  of  the  so-called 
Warburton  Anatomy  Act,  in  1832,  while  the  provision  regarding 
the  hanging  of  a  murderer's  body  in  chains  remained  in  force  till 
1861,  when  it  was  repealed. 

These  were  the  only  legalized  sources  for  the  supply  of  anatomi- 
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cal  material  in  England  prior  to  1832,  Snoh  prorisions  migbl 
first  Bight,  seem  generous  and  ample,  yet  thej  were  not.  We  find 
i  Dr.  William  Hant«r,  in  1763,  in  vain  asking  of  the  King  a  grant 
of  land  sulflcient  for  the  aito  of  an  anatomical  school  in  London, 
which  he  proposed  to  endow  with  something  lilte  £7,000,  and  one 
of  the  finest  anatomical  collections  Id  Europe.  In  bis  memorial 
to  the  Earl  of  Bute,  Hunter  writes :  "  Of  the  very  few  who  profess 
or  teach  this  art  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  London  excepted, 
there  are  none  who  can  be  supplied  with  dead  bodies  for  the 
private  use  of  students.  They  can  with  difficulty  procure  only  so 
many  as  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  public  demonatrations  of 
the  principal  and  well-known  parts  of  the  body.  Hence  it  ia  that 
the  students  never  learn  the  practical  part,  and  the  teachers  them- 
selves can  hardly  make  improvements,  because  they  cannot  have 
Bubjeels  for  private  experiments  and  enquiries.  Anatomy  was 
not  upon  a  much  better  footing,  even  in  London,  till  the  year  1 746.*' 

In  1832,  Parliament  passed  the  Warburtou  Anatomy  Act,  which 
is  still  in  force  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  —  in  all  its 
essential  features.  To  understand  its  significance  and  that  of 
"  Burking,"  which  really  caused  Parliament  to  enact  it,  we  mast 
glance  at  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Anatomy. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  grant  of  anatomical  material  con- 
tained in  the  charter  of  the  Surgeons'  Company,  made  in  150». 
The  beginning  of  the  Edinburgh  Anatomical  School  was  in  IGSi  ; 
when  the  Town  Council,  on  the  24th  of  October,  in  response  to  the 
petition  of  Alexander  Meuteitb,  granted  him  ''  any  vacant,  waste 
room  in  the  correction  house,  or  any  other  thereabouts  belonging 
to  the  Town."  Meuteitb  also  obtained  a  grant  of  "  those  that  dye 
in  the  correction  house ;  and  the  bodies  of  fundlings  that  dye 
"  upon  the  breast."  The  Surgeons'  Company  were  granted,  nine 
days  later,  "  the  bodies  of  fundlings  who  dye  betwix  the  tyme 
that  they  are  weaned  and  their  being  put  to  schools  or  trades ; 
also  the  dead  bodies  of  such  as  are  stiflet  in  the  birth,  which  are 
exposed  and  have  none  to  owne  them ;  aa  also  the  dead  bodies  of 
such  as  are  feto  de  at  and  have  none  to  owne  them  i  Hkewayea  the 
bodies  of  such  as  are  put  to  death  by  sentence  of  the  magistrat, 
and  have  none  to  owne  them."  The  anatomical  tiieatre  of  the 
surgeons  was  reported  finished  to  the  Town  Council,  December  1 7, 
1697.  The  Council  ratified  its  grant  of  1694,  and,  the  same  day, 
the  surgeons  chose  a  committoe  "  to  appoint  the  method  of  public 
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dissections,  and  the  operators."  In  1705,  the  Council  gave 
£15  salary  to  Robert  Elliott,  the  first  Professor  of  Anatomy  in 
Edinburgh.  In  1720,  the  Town  Council  elected  Alexander  Monro, 
primus,  Professor  of  Anatomy.  In  1725,  he  removed  fh)m  Sur- 
geons' Hall  to  the  University  buildings,  because  of  the  violence  of 
a  mob  which  had  attempted  to  demolish  the  Surgeons'  Theatre,  on 
account  of  the  supposed  violation  of  graves.  In  1722,  the  appren- 
tices of  the  Surgeons'  Company  were  obliged,  in  their  indentures, 
to  subscribe  to  ''  an  obligation  that  they  would  altogether  avoid 
raising  the  dead." 

Under  the  Monros,  father,  son  and  grandson,  who  held  between 
them  the  University  Chair  of  Anatomy  ft^om  1720  till  1846,  the 
school  became  widely  famous.  Many  of  the  early  American 
physicians  and  anatomists  studied  at  Edinburgh ;  where,  early  in 
this  century,  there  were  several  extramural  private  schools  of 
anatomy.  Of  these,  that  of  Dr.  Robert  Knox  was  the  most* 
famous  and  frequented.  In  the  winter  of  1828-29,  he  had  a  class 
of  505  :  the  largest  in  Europe. 

For  years  the  demand  for  anatomical  material  had  exceeded  the 
legal  supply  in  Great  Britain.  As  early  as  1826,  Parliament  was 
petitioned,  but  to  no  purpose,  to  give  aid  and  protection  to  the 
anatomists,  —  who  were  forced  to  depend  on  the  resurrection  men 
for  subjects.  Bodies  often  brought  £10  each,  in  Edinburgh  and 
London ;  in  one  instance  a  subject  was  sold  for  £30.  When  the 
home  supply  ran  short,  the  Scotch  anatomists  were  furnished  with 
stolen  bodies  from  England,  Ireland,  and  even  France.  ^^  The 
increased  demand  and  higher  pay  for  material,"  says  Lonsdale 
(Knox's  biographer),  '^  generated  sad  recklessness  and  brutality. 
Quarrels  arose  over  the  spoils ;  the  jealousy  of  rival  factions  of  the 
different  schools,  and  the  frequent  attempts  to  outwit  each  other, 
led  to  personal  denunciations  and  a  fearful  publicity."  In  response 
to  numerous  petitions  fVom  the  medical  profession,  a  '^Select 
Committee  of  the  Commons,"  to  inquire  into  the  hindrances  to  the 
study  of  anatomy,  was  appointed  April  22,  1828.  Its  report  was 
rendered  on  the  twenty-second  of  July,  following.  In  1788,  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  decided,  in  the  first  reported  case  of  the 
sort,  that  it  was  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law  to  carry  away  a 
dead  body  from  a  church-yard,  although  for  the  purpose  of  dissec- 
tion, as  being  an  offence  contra  bonoa  mores  and  common  decency. 
The  Select  Committee  stated  in  its  report,  which  was  favorable  to 
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the  petitioners,  that,  under  the  law  ae  then  interpreted,  there  i 
scarcely  a  student  or  teacher  of  anatomy  in  England  who  was  not 
indictable  for  a  misdemeanor;  and  also  that  medical  men  "  were 
liable  in  a  civil  action  to  damages  for  errors  in  practice,  dne  to 
professional  ignorance ;  though  at  the  same  time  tbey  might  be 
vieited  with  penalties  as  criminals  for  endeavoring  to  take  the  only 
means  of  obtainiug  professional  knowleiige."  It  was  not  until  tlie 
following  year,  wben  the  complaints  of  the  anatomists  and  the 
report  of  the  committee  had  been  emphatically  endorsed  by  the 
"  Burking"  horrors  of  Edinburgh,  that  leave  was  obtained,  on  the 
fourth  of  May,  to  bring  in  a  "  Bill,  to  Prevent  the  Disinterment  of 
Dead  Bodies,  and  for  the  Better  Regulation  of  Our  Schools  of 
Anatomy." 

On  the  second  of  November,  1828,  it  was  noised  about  in 
Edinburgh  that  a  woman  had  been  murdered  on  All  Hallow  Eve 
for  the  sake  of  her  body,  which  was  found  in  the  dissecting  room 
of  Dr.  Knox.  In  the  investigation  which  followed  it  was  dis- 
covered that  William  Hare,  tbe  keeper  of  a  low  lodging  house  in 
the  West  Port,  and  one  of  his  lodgers,  William  Burke,  had,  within 
less  than  a  year,  committed  sixteen  murders,  and  disposed  of  the 
bodies  of  their  victims  to  the  teachers  of  anatomy.  The  "  Burke  " 
method  was  to  suffocate  the  victim,  already  dead  drunk.  Throttling 
was  not  resorted  to  :  the  nose  and  mouth  were  kept  tightly  closed, 
and  the  smothering  was  soon  effected.  It  was  impossible  to  con- 
nect Koos  with  ttiese  villains  in  any  way,  except  as  a  receiver  of 
stolen  goods  for  the  bencGt  of  the  public.  Hare  turned  State's 
evidence,  but  Burke  was  found  guilty,  hanged  and  dissected.  His 
akeleton  adorns  the  Anatomical  Museum  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh. 

The  Bill  alluded  to  above  was  brought  into  Parliament  Uay  5, 
1829,  but  was  thrown  out  in  the  House  of  Lords  a  month  lat«r. 
It  was  not  until  August  1,  1832.  after  a  long  discussion  in  which 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  and  Mr.  Macaulay  took  part,  that  the 
"  Warburton  Bill  for  Regulating  Schools  of  Anatomy  "  was  enacted. 
At  this  distance  in  space  and  time  the  deliberateness  of  Parliament 
seems  a  trifle  strained  in  the  face  of  such  facts  as  we  have  stated ; 
but  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  the  British  Constitution  is  its  slow 
growth,  we  believe.  

The  Warburton  Act  is,  with  some  triSing  amendments,  stllL 
force.     Its  effect  hoe  been  to  protect  the  sepulchres  of  the  dw 
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and,  in  the  long  run,  to  fbrnish  an  adequate  supply  of  subjects. 
As,  however,  Massachusetts  anticipated  Great  Britain  by  more 
than  a  year  in  legalizing  anatomy,  in  a  law  based  upon  the  same 
principles  as  those  embodied  in  the  English  Act,  we  forego  any 
special  consideration  of  the  terms  and  provisions  of  the  latter. 


Pabt  Second. 

ANATOMY  m  AMERICA. 

The  earliest  utterance  in  America,  in  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  anatomical  studies,  seems  to  have  been  made  in 
Massachusetts.  In  ''The  Cleare  Sun-Shine  of  the  Gospel  Breaking 
upon  the  Indians  in  New  England"  is  found  a  letter  dated  '' Rox- 
bury,  24  September  1647,"  from  John  Eliot  to  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Shephard  of  *'  Cambridge  in  New  England."  The  Apostle 
declares  of  the  Indians  that  ''  all  the  refhge  they  have  and  relie 
upon  in  time  of  sickness  is  their  Fowwaws ;  so  that  it  is  a  very 
needfull  thing  to  informe  them  in  the  use  of  Physick,  and  a  most 
effectuall  meanes  to  take  them  off  from  their  Fowwawing.  Some 
of  the  wiser  sort  I  have  stirred  up  to  get  this  skill ;  I  have  showed 
them  the  Anatomy  of  man's  body,  and  some  generall  principles 
of  Physick.  I  have  had  many  thoughts  in  my  heart  that  it  were 
a  singular  good  work,  if  the  Lord  would  stirre  up  the  hearts  of 
some  or  other  of  his  people  in  England  to  give  some  maintenance 
toward  some  Schoole  or  Collegiate  exercise  this  way,  wherein 
there  should  be  Anatomies  and  other  instructions  that  way."  It 
is  unlikely  that  the  Apostle  Eliot  added  dissections  to  his  lectures 
on  ''  the  Anatomy  of  man's  body ;"  for  later  in  the  same  letter  he 
deplores  the  fact  that  ''  our  young  students  in  Physick  have  onely 
theoreticall  knowledge,  and  are  forced  to  fall  to  practice  before 
ever  they  saw  an  Anatomy  made,"  and  says, ''  We  never  had  but^. 
one  Anatomy  in  the  Countrey,  which  Mr.  Giles  Firman  (now  in 
England)  did  make  and  read  upon  very  well." 

The  ^^ first  Anatomy  in  the  Countrey"  was  doubtless  made 
without  the  warrant  of  legal  enactment ;  certainly  the  majority  of 
dissections  since  then  have  been  so  made.  The  first  statutory 
provision  regarding  anatomy  in  America  seems  to  be  the  Massa- 
chusetts Act  of  1784,  by  the  terins  of  which  the  bodies  of  those 
killed  in  duels  and  of  those  executed  for  killing  another  in  a  duel 
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might  be  given  tip  to  the  surgeons  "  lo  be  dissected  a 
mized."  In  1881  Massachusetts  anticipated  all  her  sister  States, 
and  England  as  well,  by  legalizing  the  stady  of  "  anatomy  in 
certain  cases." 

In  1690.  Governor  Slaughter,  of  New  York,  died  saddeoly, 
under  circumstances  which  excited  suspicions  of  poisoning.  Dr. 
Johannes  Kerfbyle,  assisted  by  five  physicians,  made  a  post- 
mortem examiuation  of  the  body.  The  council  ordered  £8  8a.  to 
be  paid  the  surgeons  for  this  examination.  This  is  usaally  cited 
as  the  first  recorded  autopsy  in  America. 

It  is  recorded  that  Dr.  John  Bard  and  Dr.  Peter  Middleton,  of 
Hew  York  city,  in  1750  injected  and  dissected  the  body  of  Her- 
manus  Carroll,  an  executed  criminal,  "  for  the  instruction  of  the 
young  men  then  engaged  in  the  study  of  medicine."  This  was 
thirty-nine  years  before  the  State  of  New  York  legalized  the 
dissection  of  the  bodies  of  malefactors  executed  for  arson, 
burglary,  or  murder.  Though  Pennsylvania  passed  no  anatomy 
Act  until  1 B67,  the  first  American  medical  school  was  organized  tn 
Philadelphia  in  1765,  by  Drs.  Morgan  and  Shippen,  natives  of 
that  city.  Dr.  William  Shippen,  Jr.,  a  pupil  of  John  Hunter, 
gave,  in  1762,  a  systematic  course  of  lectures  on  anatomy.  The 
fee  for  this  course,  which  is  said  to  have  embraced  sixty  lectures, 
was  put  at  "  five  pistoles ;  and  any  geutlemcu  who  incline  to  see 
the  subject  prepared  for  the  lecture  and  learn  the  art  of  dissecting, 
injecting,  etc.,  are  to  pay  five  pistoles  more."  This  first  course 
of  lectures  by  Dr.  Shippen,  which  was  attended  by  twelve  students, 
is  usually  termed  the  Hist  full  and  scientific  course  of  anatomical 
lectures  given  in  America  ;  although  Dr.  Cadwallader,  as  early  as 
1751,  made  dissections  for  the  benefit  of  the  physicians  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  Ttiomae  Wood,  surgeon,  in  1753  advertised  in  tbe 
New  York  papers  "  a  course  od  osteology  and  myology  tn  the  city 
of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,"  to  he  followed,  in  case  of  proper 
encouragement,  by  a  course  in  angiology  and  neurology,  and  a 
course  of  operations  on  the  dead  body.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  Dr.  William  Hunter,  etlucated  at  Edinburgh  nnder  the  elder 
Monro,  who  came  to  America  in  1752,  gave  lectures  on  anatomy 
and  surgery  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  the  years  175i,  1755,  and  1756. 

Shippen's  courses  were  so  successful  that  in  1765  the  Medical 
College  of  Philadelphia  was  organized  with  two  professorships. 
Dr.  Shippen  held  the  chair  of  "  anatomy  and  surgery  ;  "   that  of 
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the  ^'theory  and  practice  of  physic"  was  filled  bj  Dr.  John 
Morgan. 

In  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
anatomists  were  the  founders  of  the  first  medical  schools.  The 
medical  department  of  King's,  now  Columbia,  College  was 
organized  in  New  York  in  1767.  Dr.  Samoel  Clossy,  an  Iiishman, 
who  began  his  course  of  lectures  on*  anatomy  in  New  York  in 
1763,  was  chosen  the  first  professor  of  anatomy  in  King's.  Dr. 
John  Warren,  who  from  1777  till  the  dose  of  the  Revolution  had 
served  as  surgeon-in-chief  of  the  military  hospitals  at  Boston, 
gave  a  private  course  of  dissections  to  a  class  of  medical  students 
in  that  city  in  1780.  In  the  following  year  he  gave  a  public 
course  of  anatomical  lectures,  the  success  of  which  led  to  the 
organization  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in  1782.  Dr.  Warren  * 
was  the  first  professor  in  the  new  school.  He  was  for  many 
years  its  presiding  genius,  and  held  the  professorship  of  anatomy 
and  surgery  till  his  death  in  1815.  It  was  chiefly  through  the 
efibrts  of  Dr.  Nathan  Smith,  that  the  Dartmouth  Medical  School 
was  founded,  in  1797.  Dr.  Smith  was  appointed  **  to  deliver 
public  lectures  upon  Anatomy,  Surgery,  Chemistry,  Materia 
Medica,  and  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic.**  To  the  Dart- 
mouth school  is  usually  assigned  the  fourth  and  final  place  on  the 
list  of  American  schools  of  medicine  founded  before  1800. 

Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  1779,  Virginia  can 
claim  a  place  on  that  list  for  the  medical  department  of  William 
and  Mary  College.  ^^  I  effected  in  that  year,  1779,"  he  says  in 
his  autobiography,  ^^  a  change  in  the  organization  of  that  institu- 
tion by  abolishing  the  Grammar  school  and  the  two  professorships 
of  Divinity  and  Oriental  languages,  and  substituting  a  professor- 
ship of  Law  and  Police,  one  of  Anatomy,  Medicine,  and  Chemistry, 
and  one  of  Modern  Languages."  In  1 778,  Mr.  Jefferson  drew  up 
a  ^^  Bill  proportioning  Crimes  and  punishments  in  Cases  hereto- 
fore capital."  Among  its  provisions  was  the  following :  ^*  If  any 
person  commit  petty  treason,  or  a  husband  murder  his  wife,  a 
parent  his  child,  or  a  child  his  parent,  he  shall  suffer  death  by 
hanging,  and  his  body  be  delivered  to  Anatomists  to  be  dissected." 
This  bill  was  lost  by  the  majority  of  a  single  vote,  and  Virginia 
lost  the  opportunity  of  passing  the  first  American  Act  to  legalize 
anatomy  in  even  a  small  way.  Virginia  as  yet  has  no  anatomy  ^ 
act. 
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It  was  brought  out  in  connectioQ  with  the  Salem  witcbc 
trials,  in  1602,  that  "about  sevent«en  year8before,"a  jury  had  been 
impanelletl  upon  the  body  of  a  maa  that  died  suddenly  in  the 
bouae  of  Giles  Corey,  and  that  the  jury,  among  whom  was  Dr- 
Zerobbabel  Eudicot,  found  the  mao  "  bruised  to  death,  and  batiog 
dodders  of  blood  about  his  Heart."  This  would  indicate  tfaat  a 
post  luortem  esnmiuation  was  made  in  Uassacbusetts  as  early  M 
1675,  fifteen  years  prior  to  that  made  of  the  body  of  Got«  '^^ 
Slaughter,  of  New  York,  which  is  usually  cited  as  the  first  r 
autopsy  in  America. 

lu  December,  1692,  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  incorpo- 
rated the  major  portion  of  the  English  Act  of  1604  against  witeb- 
craft  among  its  statutes.  The  history  and  provisions  of  this  Act 
are  worthy  of  more  than  passing  mention,  because  it  contaius  not 
only  the  first  Americau,  but  also  the  first  English,  statutory  pro- 
hibition of  the  desecration  of  graves,  and  indicates  full  well  that 
the  belief  in  sorcery  was  a  potent  factor  in  popular  prejudice 
against  human  dissections.  In  the  preamble  to  an  Act  for  "the 
appointing  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons."  passed  in  3  Henry  VIH., 
1511,  it  is  recited  that  "so  far  forth  were  the  Science  and  CuDning 
of  Fbysick  and  Surgery  practised  by  ignorant  persons,  that 
common  Artificers,  as  Smiths,  Weavers,  and  Women,  bolilly  and 
accustomably  took  upon  themselves  great  cures,  and  things  of 
great  DifDculty,  in  the  which  they  partly  use  Sorcery  and  Witch- 
craft, partly  apply  such  medicines  unto  the  Disease  as  be  very 
Doions  and  nothing  meet  therefor."  The  practice  of  witchcraft 
was  Srst  made  a  felony,  punishable  with  death  and  the  forfeiture 
of  esUte  to  the  King,  in  1541.  This  Act  of  the  Parliament  of  S3 
Henry  VIII.  was  repealed  six  years  later,  in  the  first  year  of 
Edward  VI. ;  but  in  1565,  the  fifth  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  was 
reCnacted  with  a  saving  clause,  whereby  dower  was  secured  to  Ibe 
widow  and  inheritance  to  the  heir  of  the  felon,  lu  1604,  the  first 
year  of  .lames  I.,  the  Act  of  5  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Otb 
Parliament  of  Mary  of  Scotland,  was  repealed,  and  nn  Act  for  "  the 
better  restraining  and  more  severe  punishing  of  witchcraft  and 
dealing  with  evil  and  wicked  spirits,"  was  passed.  It  contained 
the  following  provision,  new  to  the  English  law:  "If  any  person 
shall  take  up  any  dead  man,  woman,  or  child  out  of  bis,  her,  or 
their  grave,  or  any  other  place  where  the  dead  body  resteth,  or  tlie 
skin,  bone,  or  any  other  part  of  any  dead  person,  to  he  employed 
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in  any  manner  of  witchcraft,  inchantment,  charm,  or  sorcery, 
whereby  any  person  shall  be  killed,  destroyed,  wasted,  consumed, 
joined,  or  lamed  in  his  or  her  body,  or  any  part  thereof,"  every  such 
offender  ^'  shall  suffer  pains  of  death  as  a  felon,  and  shall  lose  the 
benefit  of  clergy  and  sanctuary." 

This  Act  was  cited  formally  in  indictments  drawn  in  Id  aryland 
in  1674,  and  in  Massachusetts  in  the  spring  of  1692,  and  was 
acknowledged  to  be  in  full  force  in  Pennsylvania  in  1684.  Massa- 
chusetts seems  to  have  been  the  only  colony  to  embody  it  in  its 
laws.  The  Privy  Council  repealed  the  Act  in  1695,  because  it  was 
*^  not  found  to  agree  with  ye  Statute  of  King  James  the  First 
whereby  ye  Dower  is  saved  to  ye  Widow  and  ye  Inheritance  to 
ye  heir  of  ye  party  convicted."  The  English  Act  remained  unre- 
pealed till  1736  ;  and,  so  late  as  1712,  was  declared  to  be  in  force 
in  South  Carolina.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  *^  resurrectionist" 
was  ever  convicted  under  it  in  America.  The  first  American  Act 
to  prevent  the  digging  up  of  bodies  for  dissection,  was  the  New 
York  Act  of  1789. 

The  Act  of  Massachusetts,  passed  in  1784,  against  duelling, 
is  a  noteworthy  one,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  contains 
the  first  authorization  on  the  part  of  an  American  legislature  of 
the  dissection  of  the  dead  bodies  of  malefactors.  The  province 
had  enacted  laws  for  the  prevention  of  duelling,  in  1719  and  1729. 
That  of  1719  provided  penalties  in  the  way  of  fine,  imprisonment, 
and  corporal  punishment  —  any  or  all  of  them,  at  the  court's  dis- 
cretion—  for  those  convicted  of  engaging  in,  or  challenging 
another  to  engage  in,  a  duel.  Under  the  Act  of  1729,  duellists 
and  their  accomplices  were  carried  in  a  cart  to  the  gallows  with  a 
rope  about  the  neck,  ^^  and  after  sitting  for  the  space  of  one  hour 
on  the  gallows,  with  the  rope  about  his  neck  as  aforesaid,"  the 
offender  was  confined  in  the  common  jail  for  one  year,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  his  sentence  was  required  to  find  sureties  for  his 
good  behavior  for  the  succeeding  twelvemonth.  The  Acts  of  1729 
and  1784,  both  denied  Christian  burial  to  the  bodies  of  men  killed 
in  a  duel.  Moreover,  it  was  provided  in  section  3  of  the  Act  of 
1 784,  '^  that  when  it  shall  ap|)ear  by  the  coroner's  inquest  that  any 
person  hath  been  killed  in  fighting  a  duel,  the  coroner  of  the 
county  where  the  fact  was  committed  shall  be  directed  and 
empowered  to  take  effectual  care  that  the  body  of  such  person  so 
killed  be  immediately  secured  and  buried  without  a  coffin,  with  a 
stake  drove  through  the  body,  at  or  near  the  usual  place  of  execa- 
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ttoo,  or  sball  delirer  tbe  bodj  to  *aj  nrgeon  or  aaz| 

dlMWCted  and  soatomized,  Uut  sball  reqnnt  the  mbk  and  agags 

'  to  ^>|rir  ^*  Ixxlr  ^  il"^  *"«•"  .Section  4  ordutu  "  tfau  njr 
per>OB  who  whail  Klay  or  kill  knotber  to  »  dael,  and  shall,  npoit 
ooDvictioD  thereof  on  an  indictment  for  Hiarder,  recetTB  aeBtaaee 
of  death,  part  of  tbe  jodgroent  of  tbe  court  opon  aocb  coonefioB 
i^all  be  that  tbe  body  be  delirered  to  any  Mi^eoa  or  Borgeoot,  to 
be  disaected  and  anatomized,  that  §faall  appear  in  a  reaaooabla 

'  time  after  execution  to  take  the  body  and  engage  to  a|^y  it  10 
X  porpoee." 

If  tbe  Maflsacbasetts  legislators  in  1784  bad  any  intenlioa  of 
recognizing  the  needs  of  tbe  anatomiata,  they  failed  to  declare  it, 
BO  that  New  York  was  tbe  first  State,  by  eection  2  of  its  Act  of 
1789,  to  express  tbe  desire  that  "science  might  not  in  this  l«epect 
be  injured  by  preventing  tbe  dissection  of  proper  sabjecta."  It 
was  not  till  tbe  passage  of  the  Massacbusette  Act  of  1831  that  any 
State  really  undertook  to  "  legalize  the  study  of  anatomy." 

It  in  motit  likely  Ibat  tbe  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1 784  toadtiag 
dissection  were  designed  to  make  duelling  a  specially  infamoaa 
offence.  This  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the  Engliitb  law  regarding 
dissection.  In  1752,  tbe  Parliament  of  22  George  II.,  in  order 
that  "  some  farther  Terror  and  peculiar  Mark  of  Infamy  might  be 
added  to  the  Punishment  of  Death,"  legalized  the  delivery  of  the 
bodies  of  executed  murderers  to  tbe  surgeons  for  dissection.  Thia 
must  have  been  tbe  Act  from  which  the  royal  governors  derived 
anlbority  to  dispose  of  murderers'  bodies  in  Massachusetts  in  the 
manner  indicated  in  the  following  extract,  taken  from  tbe  Life  of 
Dr.  John  Warren,  by  Mward  Warren,  M.  D.,  page  230:  "At 
this  period  [just  prior  to  tbe  Revolution]  tbe  governor  had  the 
disposal  of  the  body  of  the  criminal  alter  execution.  He  might 
order  its  delivery  to  the  man's  friends,  to  any  one  to  whom  he 
himaelf  assigned  it,  or  to  a  surgeon.  Tbe  prisoner,  with  1 
governor's  assent,  might  make  his  own  arrangements  even  fo^ 
Bale  of  bis  body,  if  he  was  so  disposed,  either  for  tbe  betu 
bis  family  or  his  own  brief  enjoyment." 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  Act  of  1753  required  the  judges  to 
add  either  dissection  or  banging  in  chains  to  the  death  sentence  of 
murderers,  and  that  previously  to  1832,  when  tbe  Warburton 
Anatomy  Bill  was  passed,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  warrant 
in  English  law  for  any  sort  of  bargain  concerning  a  cadaver.  Tbe 
only  legal  mode  of  disposiog  of  a  dead  body,  excepting  in  o 
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malefactors,  was  to  bury  it.  Once  baried,  it  was  an  indictable 
oflfence  at  common  law  for  any  person  to  ezhnme  it|  except  by  the 
leave  of  the  proper  officers. 

The  name  of  Warren  is  most  intimately  associated  with  the  rise 
and  progress  of  anatomical  science  in  Massachusetts.  Dr.  John 
Warren  while  a  student  in  Harvard  College,  where  he  graduated 
in  1771,  was  the  leading  spirit  in  forming  a  private  anatomical 
society,  composed  of  students.  He  says  of  it  that  *^  brutes  were 
dissected  and  demonstrations  on  the  bones  of  the  human  skeleton 
were  delivered  by  the  members."  The  Anatomical  Society  and 
the  Spunker  Club,  to  which  there  are  fluent  allusions  in  the  Life 
of  Dr.  John  Warren,  seem  to  have  been  identical.  Dr.  Warren 
was  the  principal  lecturer  of  the  club.  His  most  zealous  asso- 
ciates were  his  classmate,  Jonathan  Norwood,  William  Eustis,  class 
of  1772,  and  David  Townsend  and  Samuel  Adams,  of  the  class  of 
1770.  Adams  was  a  son  of  Samuel  Adams  the  patriot.  Eustis, 
Adams,  and  Warren  all  studied  medicine  with  an  elder  brother  of 
the  latter,  Dr.  and  General  Joseph  Warren.  Eustis,  Warren, 
Townsend,  and  Adams  became  surgeons  in  the  Continental  army. 
Adams  died  in  1778.  Eustis  lived  to  become  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  1823.  Warren  was  surgeon-general  of  the  military 
hospital  at  Boston,  from  June,  1777,  till  the  close  of  the  Revolution, 
and  was  the  first  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  of  the  Harvard 
Medical  School,  of  which  he  wan  practically  the  founder. 

Some  notion  of  the  methods  of  study  of  the  Spunker  Club  may 
be  gained  from  the  following  extracts  Arom  letters  written  by 
Eustis  to  Warren,  prior  to  1775 :  "This  may  serve  to  inform  you 
that  as  soon  as  the  body  of  Levi  Ames  was  pronounced  dead,  by 
Dr.  Jeffries,  it  was  delivered  by  the  sheriff  to  a  person  who  carried 
it  in  a  cart  to  the  water  side,  where  it  was  received  into  a  boat 
filled  with  about  twelve  of  Stillman's  crew,  who  rowed  it  over  to 
Dorchester  Point.  .  .  .  When  we  saw  the  boat  at  Dorchester 
Point,  we  had  a  consultation,  and  Norwood,  David,  One  Allen  and 
myself  took  chaise  and  rode  round  to  the  Point,  Spunkers  like ; 
but  the  many  obstacles  we  had  to  encounter,  made  it  eleven  o'clock 
before  we  reached  the  Point,  where  we  searched  and  searched,  and 
rid,  hunted,  and  waded,  but,  alas,  in  vain !    There  was  no  corpse 

to  be  found.     .     .     .    We  have  a fh>m  another  place,  so 

Church  shan't  be  disappointed.  P.  8.  By  the  way,  we  have  since 
heard  that  Stillman's  gang  rowed  him  back  from  the  Point  up  to 
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the  town,  and  after  laying  him  oot  in  mode  and  figure  buriM 
God  knows  where !  Clark  &  Co.  went  to  the  Point  to  look  for 
him,  but  were  disappointed,  as  well  as  we."  No  wonder  Ibat  the 
same  writer,  in  another  letter,  saya,  "  Good  heavens  !  to  reflect  on 
the  con  tin  a  ed  bars  we  are  meeting  in  our  pursuits  I  It  eeoms  aa 
if  fate  bad  placed  medical  knowledge  profunda  in  puteo,  aaii»  H 
vix  mobilibus  submersa," 

It  is  not  yet  one  hundred  years  since  Dr.  John  Warren  deliTcred 
the  first  course  of  public  anatomical  lectures  ever  given  in  Massa- 
chusetts, in  compliance  with  a  vote  of  invitation  passed  by  the 
Boston  Medical  Society,  Novemtier  3,  1781.  It  is  scarcely  Ally 
years  since  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  began  to  agitate 
the  question  of  legalizing  the  study  of  anatomy.  The  Ha^^■ard 
Medical  School,  in  the  ninety-eight  years  of  He  history,  has  had 
but  three  professors  of  anatomy,  namely.  Dr.  John  Warren,  pro- 
feasor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  from  1782  till  1815,  when  he  died; 
Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  from  18!.i 
to  1847,  when  he  resigned ;  and  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  pri>- 
fesBor  of  anatomy,  who,  like  the  elder  Warren,  has  held  his  chair 
thirty-three  years. 

Dr.  John  Warren's  son  and  successor,  Dr.  John  C.  Warren^ 
three  years  old  in  1761,  the  year  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
ety  was  incorporated.  Fifty  years  later,  as  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent members  of  that  society,  February  2,  1831,  be  lectured  before 
the  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  in  the  representa- 
tives'  chamber,  on  the  Study  of  Anatomy,  in  accordance  with  a 
vote  of  the  house  of  representatives,  passed  January  29, 1831.  At 
the  time  of  this  lecture  the  anatomy  bill,  which  became  a  law  oa 
the  28th  of  that  month,  was  still  pending. 

No  better  testimony  concerning  the  obstacles  which  beset  the 
pursuit  of  anatomical  science  during  those  6fty  years  can  be  giveo 
than  is  found  in  the  Biographical  Notes  of  Dr.  John  C.  Warren, 
trom  which  we  quote  :  "  No  occurrences  in  the  course  of  my  life 
have  given  me  more  trouble  and  ansiety  Ibau  the  procuring  of 
subjects  for  dissection.  My  father  began  to  dissect  early  in  the 
Revolutionary  War.  He  obtained  the  office  of  army  surgeon  when 
the  Bevolution  broke  out,  and  was  able  to  procure  a  multitude  of 
subjects  from  having  access  to  the  bodies  of  soldiers  who  had  died 
without  relations.  In  consequence  of  these  opportunities  he  l>egan 
to  lecture  on  anatomy  in  1781.     Afler  the  peace  there  was  great 
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difflcnlty  in  getting  sabjeots.  Bodies  of  ezeoated  criminals  were 
occasionally  procured,  and  sometimes  a  pauper  subject  was 
obtained,  averaging  not  more  than  two  a  year.  While  in  college 
I  began  the  business  of  getting  subjects  in  1796.  Having  under- 
stood that  a  man  without  relations  was  to  be  buried  in  the  North 
Burying-Ground,  I  formed  a  party.  ...  When  my  father 
came  up  in  the  morning  to  lecture,  and  found  that  I  had  been 
engaged  in  this  scn^e,  he  was  very  much  alarmed,  but  when  the 
body  was  uncovered,  and  he  saw  what  a  fine,  healthy  subject  it 
was,  he  seemed  to  be  as  much  pleased  as  I  ever  saw  him.  This 
body  lasted  the  course  through.  Things  went  on  this  way  till 
1807,  when,  with  the  cooperation  of  my  father,  I  opened  a  dis- 
secting-room at  49  Marlborough  Street.  Here,  by  the  aid  of 
students,  a  large  supply  of  bodies  was  obtained  for  some  years, 
affording  abundant  means  of  dissection  to  physicians  and  students. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  schools  began  to  be  formed  in  other 
parts  of  New  England,  and  students  were  sent  to  Boston  to  pro- 
cure subjects.  The  exhumations  were  conducted  in  a  careless 
way.  Thus  the  suspicion  of  the  police  was  excited ;  tliey  were 
directed  to  employ  all  the  preventive  measures  possible,  and 
watches  were  set  in  the  burying-grounds.  Thus  the  procuring  of 
bodies  was  very  much  diminished,  and  we  were  obliged  to  resort 
to  the  most  dangerous  expedients,  and,  finally,  to  the  city  of  New 
York,  at  a  great  expense  of  money  and  great  hazard  of  being 
discovered.  Two  or  three  times  our  agents  were  actually  seized 
by  the  police,  and  recognized  to  appear  in  court.  One  or  two 
were  brought  in  guilty,  and  punished  by  fine,  but  the  law  officers, 
being  more  liberal  in  their  views  than  the  city  officers,  made  the 
penalty  as  small  as  possible.  Constant  efforts  were  necessary  to 
carry  on  this  business,  and  every  species  of  danger  was  involved 
in  its  prosecution.  ...  At  that  time  scarcely  any  exhumation 
occurred  without  accidents  of  the  most  disagreeable  and  sometimes 
painAil  character.  The  record  of  them  would  make  a  black-book, 
which,  though  the  odium  of  it  should  belong  to  few  individuals, 
would  do  DO  credit  to  the  enlightenment  of  Boston  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  convey  an  idea  of  the  state  of  feeling  of  a 
professor  of  anatomy  on  the  approach  and  during  the  course  of 
his  anatomical  pursuits. 

^'  Sometimes  popular  excitement  was  got  up,  and  the  medical 
college  threatened.     I  had  reasons,  at  some  periods,  even  to 
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af)prebend  attacks  on  my  dwelling-house.  Whenever  the  lee 
approached,  a  state  of  incessant  anxietv  caroe  with  them.  At 
length  the  pressure  was  so  great  that  it  was  resolved  to  make  an 
effort  in  the  legislature,  though  with  little  hope  of  suceees." 

If  it  were  neceasary,  evidence  to  corrol>orate  that  of  Dr.  Warren 
might  be  indefinitely  multiplied  from  the  published  and  uupublished 
traditions  of  the  elders.  We  content  ourselves  with  the  montiou 
of  one  episode.  About  1820  a  highly  respectable  physician  of 
Eastern  Mossacbu setts,  being  detected  in  anfltomicii]  pnrsuits,  was 
obliged  to  flee  the  State.  In  a  distaut  community,  wliich  to  this 
day  has  do  anatomy  Act,  he  won  eminence  as  a  teacher  of  anatomy 
and  practitioner  of  medicine. 

Dr.  H.  I.  Bowditch,  in  bis  Life  of  Amos  Twitchell,M.  D-.treaU 
lully  of  the  condition  of  afTairs  in  New  England,  when  the  law  said, 
lis  be  puts  it,  "A  man  who  is  found  with  a  body  in  his  possesuon 
for  the  purpose  of  dissection  shall  be  considered  guilty  of  a  felony. " 

It  vas  chiefly  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society  that  Massachusetts,  in  1831,  was  induced  to  anticipate  all 
English 'Speaking  States  in  the  enactment  of  a  liberal  law  r^arding 
anatomical  science.  The  first  definite  action  of  the  society  seems 
to  have  been  taken  by  the  councillors  Febniarj-  4,  1829,  when,  on 
the  motion  of  Dr.  A.  L.  Peirson,  of  Salem,  a  committee,  consist- 
ing of  Drs.  John  C.  Warren,  K.  Alden  and  A.  L.  Peirson,  was 
appointed  "  to  prepare  a  petition  to  the  legislature  to  modijy  the 
existing  laws  which  now  operate  to  prohibit  the  procuring  of  sub- 
jects for  anatomical  dissections."  Previous  attempts,  however, 
eeem  to  have  been  made  to  weaken  popular  and  legislative  preju- 
dices. Public  attention  had  been  forcibly  called  as  early  as  1820, 
in  the  case  of  the  physician  alxtve  alluded  to,  to  the  unsatisfactorj' 
working  of  the  law  of  1815,  "to  protect  the  sepulchres  of  the 
dead."  It  is  said  that  a  year  or  two  later  a  private  teacher  of 
anatomy,  in  Boston,  found  one  morning  on  his  dissccting-table 
the  body  of  a  prominent  actor,  then  recently  deceased.  Ite 
'  anatomist,  who  had  been  a  particular  admirer  and  friend  of  the 
actor's,  caused  the  body  to  be  returned  to  the  tomb,  under  Trini^- 
Church,  &om  which  it  bad  been  stolen,  and  acquainted  the  authori- 
ties with  the  circumstance.  This  occurrence  seems  never  to  have 
been  made  public,  but  the  physicians  and  authorities  agreed  thai 
the  laws  must  be  amended.  Doubtless  they  concluded  ti 
public  must  be  enlightened  before  anything  could  be  gained  fl 
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l^slatnre,  for,  in  1825,  Wells  and  Lilly  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form 
an  article  on  ^^  The  Importance  of  the  Study  of  Anatomy,  with  some 
Additional  Remarks,"  from  the  Westminster  Beview  of  1824.  Some 
writers  allude  to  efforts  before  the  legislature  in  1828,  but  we  have 
found  no  documentary  proof  of  any  legislative  action  previous  to 
that  in  the  house  of  representatives,  February  3,  1829,  when  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  was  instructed,  on  motion  of  Mr.  F.  A. 
Packard,  of  Springfield, ''  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  making 
any  farther  legal  provisions  to  protect  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead 
from  violation."  In  accordance  with  these  instructions,  on  Feb- 
ruary 14th  the  Committee  reported  a  bill,  which,  on  being  read  a 
second  time,  February  24th,  was  indefinitely  postponed  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Strong,  of  Pittsfield.  The  secretary  of 
the  MassachusettB  Medical  Society  at  this  time  was  Dr.  Greorge 
Hay  ward.  In  the  North  American  Beview  for  January,  1881,  he 
says  that  this  proposition,  above  noted,  to  mitigate  the  severity  of 
the  law  ^'  was  hardly  listened  to  with  decency ;  members  seemed 
anxious  to  outdo  each  other  in  expressions  of  abhorrence ;  and  the 
bill  was  not  even  allowed  a  second  reading." 

History  repeats  itself  in  the  case  of  anatomy  Acts  no  less  than 
in  other  departments.  In  1866,  an  anatomy  bill,  after  passing  the 
Pennsylvania  house  of  representatives,  was  withdrawn  from  the 
senate  of  that  State,  because  a  too  influential  member  of  that  body 
objected  to  it  as  being  "  unworthy  of  the  age  in  which  we  live." 
The  next  year,  however,  when  it  was  made  manifest  that  '^  the 
bodies  of  distinguished  legislators  themselves,  after  a  life  full  of 
good  works,  were  no  longer  safe  in  their  graves,"  both  senate  and 
house  passed  ^^  An  Act  for  the  promotion  of  medical  science,  and 
to  prevent  the  traffic  in  human  bodies,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
and  the  county  of  Allegheny." 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society,  June  3,  1829,  the  committee  of  three,  appointed 
by  the  councillors  in  Februarj',  reported  that  it  was  inexpedient  to 
act  upon  the  petition  prepared  by  them  to  be  presented  to  the 
legislature.  After  a  full  discussion  of  the  report  it  was  agreed  to 
refer  the  whole  subject  to  a  committee  of  nine.  The  committee 
was  requested  to  report  at  the  October  meeting  of  the  councillors ; 
and  the  councillors  were  authorized  to  take  such  measures  as  they 
might  deem  necessary  in  behalf  of  the  society.  The  following 
named  gentlemen  were  chosen  to  seiTe  on  this  committee :  Drs.  A. 
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L.  Peirson,  of  Salem ;  John  C.  Warren,  John  D,  Wells,  Johu 
Ware,  William  Ingalls  and  Geoi^eC.Shattuck,  of  Boston  ;  Nathaniel 
Miller,  of  Franklin ;  Neheroiah  CutU-r,  of  Pepperell,  and  John 
Brooka,  of  BernnnJston.  When  the  councillors  of  the  society  met, 
October  7th,  the  committee  reported  that  on  September  Ist  a  dr- 
cnlar  letter  to  the  Fellows  of  the  society  had  been  issued,  "  with  a 
view  of  advancing  the  objects  proposed  by  their  appoinlinenl,"  and 
they  recommended  to  the  councillors  to  cause  a  petition  to  be  pre- 
pared and  presented  at  the  winter  session  of  the  general  court.  It 
was  voted  to  continue  the  committee,  and  to  authorize  it  to  incur 
an  expense  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

A  circular  letter,  dated  Salem,  September  1,  1829,  and  signed 
by  all  of  the  committee  excepting  Dr.  Miller  and  Dr.  Cutter, 
solicits  the  aid  of  every  influential  member  of  the  society  in  remov- 
ing the  popular  prejudice  against  difisection,  "especially  as  it 
exists  in  the  minds  of  members  of  the  legislature."  The  [wiots 
upon  which  it  was  intended  to  rely  in  the  proposed  petition  to  the 
legislature,  are  as  follows :  "  (1.)  Anatomical  knowledge  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  all  branches  of  our  profession,  (2.)  This 
knowledge  can  only  be  acquired  by  dissection.  (3.)  So  far  as  the 
poor  are  concerned,  it  is  for  their  especial  benefit  that  all  physicians 
should  learn  anatomy  thoroughly.  (4.)  It  is  beheved  that  the 
diseases  and  lameness  of  many  paupers  have  passed  from  a  curable 
to  an  incurable  condition  for  the  lack  of  surgical  skill,  which  could 
only  have  been  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  practical  anatomy. 
(5.)  All  lovcTO  of  good  morals  must  feel  desirous  to  prevent  Uie 
growth  of  a  body  of  people  who  make  it  a  business  to  violate  tlie 
sepulchres  of  the  dead.  (6.)  The  public,  aa  a  body,  have  a  greater 
degree  of  interest  in  this  matter  than  even  physicians."  The 
Fellows  are  urged  to  lay  the  subject  before  the  members  of  the 
legislature,  with  whom  the}'  maj'  be  acquainted,  and  to  inform  the 
committee,  before  October  1st,  conceniing  their  own  riews  and  the 
course  of  public  opinion  in  their  vicinity. 

I'bc  petition  authorized  by  the  councillors,  and  alluded  to  by  the 
committee  in  the  circular,  which  was  probably  written  by  Dr. 
Peirson,  seems  to  have  taken  the  shape  of  an  "Address  to  the  Com- 
munity on  the  necessity  of  legalizing  the  Study  of  Anatomy  :  By 
order  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society."  In  the  address,  which 
covers  twenty-seven  pages,  and  bears  the  imprint  of  Perkins  & 
Marvin,  Boston,  1829,  the  points  of  the  Salem  circular  arc  amplified 
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and  enforced.  The  address  is  noticed  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Medical  Sciences,  vol.  Ti.  p.  210,  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Homer,  of  Fhila-  ' 
delphia,  who  characterizes  it  as  '^  a  candid  and  open  exposition  of 
diflSculties,  and  of  the  means  of  relieving  them."  **  It  is,"  he  says, 
^'  a  statement  directly  to  the  point,  and  mnst  have  weight,  if  com- 
mon sense  and  common  philanthropy  are'  to  be  arbiters.  It  pro- 
poses that  the  legal  restrictions  upon  dissections  shall  not  apply  in 
the  case  of  individuals  who  have  no  living  relatives,  and  who  have 
been  kept  at  the  public  expense."  Dr.  George  Hajrward  declares 
that ''  this  address  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  thinking  part  of 
society,  and  wrought  a  marvellous  change  in  public  opinion."  At 
their  meeting,  on  February  3,  1830,  the  councillors  of  the  Medical 
Society  authorized  the  committee  of  nine  to  print  a  new  edition  of 
not  more  than  ten  thousand  copies  of  the  Address  to  the  Commu- 
nity. 

Meanwhile,  on  January  22d^  in  accordance  with  a  motion  made 
by  Mr.  Mason,  of  Boston,  in  the  house  of  representatives,  the 
committee  on  the  judiciary  had  been  instructed  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  farther  legislation  for  the  protection  of  sepulchres. 
The  judiciary  committee  consisted  of  Messrs.  L.  Saltonstall,  of 
Salem ;  L.  Shaw,  of  Boston ;  Newton,  of  Worcester ;  Mann,  of 
Dedham ;  and  Whitman,  of  Pembroke.  Mr.  Saltonstall,  the  chair- 
man, made  a  detailed  report  February  25,  1830,  in  which  it  was 
recommended  that  the  farther  consideration  of  the  matter  be  referred 
to  the  first  session  of  the  next  legislature.  The  report  lay  upon  the 
table  till  March  11th,  when  it  was  taken  up,  accepted,  and  ordered 
to  be  published  in  the  ^^  newspapers  which  print  the  laws  of  the 
commonwealth."  This  report  is  printed  as  ^'  No.  51,  House  Docu- 
ments, pp.  756-764,  Documents  of  Massachusetts,  Political  Year 
1829,  and  January  Session  1830."  The  report  is  eminently  liberal 
in  spirit,  and  judicial  in  tone,  and  is  written  clearly  and  concisely. 
Although  the  committee  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  existing  law, 
that  of  1815,  is  unfair  to  the  medical  profession  and  inconsistent 
with  the  best  interests  of  the  community,  they  refhiin  fh)m  propos- 
ing any  alteration  of  it,  believing  that  public  opinion  has  not  become 
sufficiently  enlightened  to  warrant  such  action. 

Governor  Levi  Lincoln,  in  his  address  to  the  legislature,  delivered 
May  29,  1830,  at  the  opening  of  the  summer  session,  declares  that 
the  frank  and  manly  representation  by  the  medical  faculty  of  the 
embarrassments  and  difficulties  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  anatomy 
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deserves  the  moat  respectful  regard.     "  It  may  be,"  he  says,  ' 
this  subject  is  of  a  uature  too  (1elical«  for  direct  legislation  ; 
t^c  public  mind  ehould  be  instructed  in  its  iaterestjng  importAii 
Let  it  be  slionn  that  the  knowledge  which  is  sought  in  the  s 
of  anatomy  concema  all  the  lining,  and  that  without  it  the  accidents 
&nd  ills  of  life  which  art  might  remedy  are  beyond  rehef.     Let  the 
reason  of  men  be  addressed,  and  prejudice  be  diaijclled  by  inforn^- 
tion  and  the  force  of  argument.     It  may  then  come  to  be  unc 
stood  that  a  community  which  demands  the  exercise  of  skill  d 
denies  the  means  to  acquire  it,  which  punishes  ignorance  and  p 
eludes  the  possibility  of  removing  it,  is  scarcely  more  compassionftta 
than  that  Egyptian  harshness  which  imposed  the  impracticable  task 
in  cmel  oppression  of  the  inability  to  perform  it.     .     .     .     It  » 
not  my  purpose  to  propose  any  definite  act  for  your  adoption, 
would   commend   the  subject  only   to   the   discreetness   of   ; 
(X>un8els." 

On  May  31st,  Mr.  John  Brazer  Davis,  of  Boston,  moved  in  & 
house  of  representatives,  and  it  was  ordered,  "  That  so  mnch  of  hie 
Excellency  the  Governor's  speech,  as  relates  to  a  mollification  of 
the  laws  in  relation  to  the  study  of  anatomy,  be  referred  to  a 
committee."     The  gentlemen  chosen  to  act  as  such  committee,  II 
Messrs.    J.    B.  Davis,  of  Boston,  G.  WilJard,  of  Uxbridge,^ 
Hutchinson,  of  Pepperell,  L.  W.  Humphreys,  of  Southwick,  i 
J.  B.  Flint,  of  Boston.     The  day  afl«r  their  appointment,  the  com- 
mittee reported  through  Mr.  Davis,  that  the  subject  be  referred  to 
the  nest  session  of  the  legislature,  and  the  report  was  acceptctj 

On  the  let  of  January,  1831,  the  select  committee  roode'l 
report,  and  brought  in  a  bill  "  more  effectually  to  protect  4 
sepulchres  of  the  dead  and  to  legalize  the  study  of  anatomy  i 
certain  cases."  The  report  was  written  by  tbe  cbairmao  of  the 
committee,  Mr.  Davis.  The  re|>ort  constitutes  No.  4  of  the  house 
documents  for  1S31,  and  in  the  printed  copy  is  dated  January  6. 
Pages  3-82  inclnsive  are  devoted  to  the  report  proper ;  the  bill  is 
found  on  pages  83-86 :  the  list  of  documents  accompanying  tl)e 
report  is  found  on  page  87 ;  and  the  docnments  tijemselres  All 
twenty-nine  pages  more. 

This  is  altogether  the  most  exhaustive  document  on  the  subject 
that  we  have  seen  ;  inasmuch  as  the  conmiittee  undertakes  to  c 
sider,  in  "  all  its  aspects,  the  subject  committed  to  them,  a 
present  not  only  the  results,  but  the  details,  of  their  i 
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and  reaBonings  on  it/'  We  shall  not  undertake  to  outline  it  within 
the  limits  of  a  latter-day  paper,  in  face  of  the  Unci  that  twenty 
pages  octavo  are  taken  up  in  tracing  ^^  the  progress  of  anatomical 
science  firom  the  first  rude  attempts  of  the  Greeks,  throu^^  a  slow 
progress  of  near  two  thousand  years,"  before  it  is  attempted  to 
show,  in  nearly  thirty-six  pages  more,  that  ^^  the  study  and  knowl- 
edge of  anatomy  are  essential  to  the  safe  and  successftil  practice 
of  medicine."  We  unhesitatingly  recommend  this  ^^  faithftd  com- 
pilation of  the  facts  and  reasonings  of  distinguished  men,  who  have 
devoted  their  attention  to  this  subject,"  to  the  consideration  of 
those  who  have  to  snatch  time  from  the  practice  of  medicine  to  get 
up  ^^  inaugural  addresses"  for  medical  colleges  in  States  still  fifty 
years  behind  the  times.  They  will  find  Dr.  Southwood  Smith's 
^^  Uses  of  the  Dead  to  the  Living,"  and  the  ^^  Report  of  a  Select 
Committee  of  Parliament  on  the  Hindrances  to  the  Study  of 
Anatomy,  London,  1828,"  poor  beside,  and  because  of,  the  riches 
of  this  report  of  the  Davis  committee. 

The  legal  status  of  dissection  is  noticed  in  the  report  as  follows : 
^^  In  1815  a  law  was  passed  for  the  protection  of  the  sepulchres  of 
the  dead,  which  punished  the  exhumation  of  any  dead  body  or  the 
knowingly  and  wilfully  receiving,  concealing,  or  disposing  of  any 
such  dead  body,  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars, 
or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year.  Before  the  passing 
of  this  Act,  several  cases  at  common  law  were  brought  before  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court,  in  all  of  which,  where  there  was  a  convic- 
tion, the  party  was  punished.  Where  it  appeared  that  the  exhuma^ 
tion  was  for  subjects  for  dissection,  a  small  fine  was  imposed. 
The  last  case  of  this  kind  was  against  a  now  eminent  physician, 
then  of  £ssex  county,  in  which  several  important  law  points  were 
raised;  but  the  case  does  not  appear  to  have  been  reported. 
Under  the  statute  there  have  been  several  prosecutions,  convictions, 
and  punishments.  With  truth  it  may  be  said  that  in  Massachusetts 
a  student  or  teacher  of  anatomy  cannot  be  found  who  is  not  indict*  ' 
able  under  the  statute  of  1815." 

'^  While  the  law  of  this  Commonwealth  is  thus  severe  against 
the  exhumation  of  dead  bodies,  another  law  has  been  passed,  by 
which  every  practitioner  of  medicine  is  required  to  obtain  a  d^ree 
at  Harvard  University,  or  license  from  the  Medical  Society,  before 
he  can  maintain  an  action  for  debt  for  his  professional  services. 
The  license  or  degree  is  given  on  examination,  and  one  of  the 
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prerequisites  for  this  examination  is  that  the  apitUcant  shall 
gone  through  such  a  course  of  dissection  as  sbaU  give  him 
knowledge  of  anatomy. 

"  The  only  legalized  mode  of  supplying  subjects  for  dis 
is  tlie  sentence  or  order  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  tlifi 
State  and  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  tiie  United  States  in  capital  con- 
victions within  tbeir  respective  jurisdictions.  The  insufficiency  of 
this  supply  may  be  inferred  from  the  statements  of  the  secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  the  clerk  of  the  United  States  District 
Court.  The  former  states,  in  answer  to  inquiries  addressed  liim 
by  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  that  the  whole 
executions  or  suicides  of  convicts  from  January  1 
December  31.  1830,  is  but  twenty-six — less  than  one  a  year, 
clerk  of  the  United  States  District  Court,  in  reply  to  like  inquiries7 
states  that  troia  the  adoption  of  tlie  federal  oonstitution  and  the 
first  organization  of  the  federal  courts  down  to  the  present  lime  the 
whole  number  of  executions  and  of  suicides  of  convicts  sentenced 
by  that  court  in  this  district  is  but  fouileen, — being  about  one  in 
three  years." 

February  26,  the  clerks  of  tbe  two  houses  caused  the  enacted 
bill  to  be  laid  before  Governor  Lincoln,  by  whom  it  was  approved 
and  signed  February  28,  1831. 

The  wisdom  of  the  Medical  Society  and  the  select  committee  in 
acting  on  Governor  Lincoln's  recommendation  that  "tbe  reason  of 
men  be  addressed,  and  prejudice  be  dispelled  by  iuformation  and 
the  force  of  argument,"  is  justified  by  the  lack  of  opposition  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Davis  bill.  The  Boston  Advertiser  for  February 
11,  1831,  notes  the  fact  that  on  the  day  previous  the  Davis  bill  ha*^ 
passed  to  a  third  reading  in  tbe  house  by  a  vote  almost  unanimous. 
It  adds :  "  No  discussion  took  place  toacbing  the  general  provisioos 
or  tendency  of  the  bill.  Several  amendments  were  offered  relating 
to  the  details  only.  No  one  expressed  any  sentiments  or  opinions 
in  opposition  to  tbe  general  features  of  the  bill ;  but  it  received  the 
approbation  of  all  as  a  necesaarj-  step  in  the  progress  of  improve- 
meut."  This  abows  a  marked  change  in  public  opinion  since  1939. 
"  when,"  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  G.  Hayward,  "  the  pro] 
to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  law  against  those  engaged  in  di 
tiun,  was  driven  almost  by  acclamation  fVom  the  legislature. 

Subsequent  legislation  has  considerably  modified  tbe  Act  of' 
ruar}-  28,  1831,  as  may  be  seen  on  consulting  the  Act«  of  A] 
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1834,  March  26,  1845,  May  10,  1855,  and  March  28,  1857.  By 
the  act  of  1845,  chapter  242,  former  Acts  are  simplified,  amended, 
and  improved.  Section  1  provides  that  the  overseers  of  the  poor 
of  any  town,  and  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  any  city,  in  the  com- 
monwealth, ^^  shall,  upon  request,  give  permission  to  any  regular 
physician,  duly  qualified  according  to  law,  to  take  the  dead  bodies 
of  such  persons  as  are  required  to  be  buried  at  the  public  expense 
within  their  respective  towns  or  cities ; "  and  also  makes  it  '^  the  duty 
of  all  persons  having  charge  of  any  poorhouse,  work-house,  or 
house  of  industry,  in  which  any  person  required  to  be  buried  at  the 
public  expense  shall  die,  immediately  to  give  notice  thereof  to  the 
overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  town,  or  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of 
the  city,  .  .  .  and  the  dead  body  of  such  person  shall  not, 
except  in  cases  of  necessity,  be  buried,  nor  shall  the  same  be  dis- 
sected or  mutilated  until  such  notice  shall  have  been  given  and  the 
permission  therefor  granted."  According  to  section  2,  ^'  no  such 
body  shall  in  any  case  be  surrendered  if  the  deceased  person,  dur- 
ing his  last  sickness,  of  his  own  accord,  requested  to  be  buried." 
Excepting  the  repeal  of  sections  10  and  11  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
1885,  the  Act  of  1845  contains  no  other  noteworthy  new  provision. 

Chapter  323,  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  1855,  section  1,  confers 
the  powers  and  duties  of  overseers  of  the  poor,  as  defined  in  chap- 
ter 242,  Laws  of  1845,  upon  ^^  overseers  and  superintendents  of 
State  almshouses."  Section  2  contains  provisions  new  to  the 
statute  book.  It  reads :  ^'  Whoever  buys,  sells,  or  has  in  his  pos- 
session for  the  purpose  of  buying,  or  selling,  or  trafficking  in,  the 
dead  body  of  any  human  being  shall  be  punished  by  fine  of  not  less 
than  fifty,  nor  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment 
in  the  jail  not  less  than  three  months,  nor  exceeding  three  years." 
The  dut^y  of  giving  immediate  notice  to  the  proper  authorities  of 
the  death  of  friendless  persons  in  the  institutions  under  their  con- 
trol, devolved  by  the  Act  of  1845  upon  the  directors  of  houses  of 
industry,  etc.,  etc.,  is  also,  by  the  Act  of  March  28,  1857,  laid 
upon  the  board  of  directors  of  public  institutions  of  Boston. 

So  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  learn,  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  has  enacted  nothing  of  interest  concerning  anatomical 
science  since  1857. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1784,  con- 
cerning the  dissection  of  dead  duellists.  The  Act  of  1784  was 
repealed  March  15, 1805,  when  the  following  was  enacted :     .     . 
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*'  JoBticoB  of  said  court,  before  whom  the  conTictioa  shall,  in  cnes 
of  mimler  con)mitt«d  id  a  dni-l.  and  in  other  cases,  may,  at  liHtr 
discretion,  nirther  seDt«nce  and  order  the  liody  of  sac^  ooorkt  to 
be  dissected  and  anatomized." 

In  ehapter  125,  section  2,  page  71G,  Bevised  Statutes  18S5,  «c 
find  no  mention  of  ' '  murder  comtnitted  in  a  due] ; "  bat  we  do  tod 
that  "  in  et'erj'  case  of  a  conviction  of  the  crime  of  murdo',  Ibe 
court  may,  in  their  discretion,  order  the  conrict  to  l>e  diaeected, 
and  the  sherill  shall  deliver  the  dead  body  of  such  conrict  to  a 
professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  in  some  college  or  public  semi- 
nary, if  requested  ;  otherwise  it  shall  be  delivered  to  any  satgeon 
who  may  be  attending  to  receive  it.  and  who  will  engage  for  the 
dissection  thereof."  The  last  revision  of  the  Massachusetts  statutes 
contains  the  above  provision  for  the  dissection  of  a  de»<l  murderer's 
body,  practically  unchanged,  excepting  this  saving  clause:  "nnlmB 
his  friends  dt'sire  it  for  interment." 

The  Massachusetts  Anatomy  Act  of  1831,  was  productive  of 
results  in  two  directions ;  it  lightened  the  burdens  of  the  teacbera 
of  anatomy  in  that  State,  and  it  led  to  the  enactment  of  similar 
laws  in  other  States.  Connecticut  passed  a  liberal  Act,  modelled 
on  that  of  Massachusetts,  June  b,  I>i33,  but  repealed  the  same 
June  a,  1634.  New  Hampshire  legalized  anatomy  in  1834,  but 
rescinded  its  action  in  1842.  Michigan  passed  "  an  Act  to  facili- 
tate the  study  of  anatomy,"  March  9, 1844,  but  repealed  it  April  7, 
ISiil,  New  York  is  entitled  to  the  place  of  honor  next  to  Massa- 
chusetts, on  tlie  list  of  States  which  have  utnsisteutly  ende-avored 
to  promote  anatomical  science.  The  New  York  law  of  April 
1854,  has  never  been  repealed;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been 
improved,  notably  by  the  amendatoiy  Act  of  June  3,  1879. 

Referring  to  the  Massachusetts  law  of  1831,  as  amei 
1845,  Dr.  John  C.  Warren  says:  "The  Superintendent  of 
House  of  Industry  opposed  great  dittlculties  to  the  executit 
this  law ;  but  he  dying  in  1847,  an  ample  supply  was  obtained  tor 
the  medical  school  aflerwards,  particularly  in  consequence  of  the 
influx  of  Irish  paupers,  and  the  great  mortality  among  ihem." 
Concerning  the  working  of  the  same  law;  Dr.  George  Haj-ward, 
writing  in  1855  :  "  The  supply  has  not  been,  perhaps,  as  great  as 
could  be  wished  ;  but,  with  the  increase  of  population  and  pauper- 
ism, this  objection  will  pass  away."  We  doubt,  if  in  the  judgment 
of  the  anatomists  of  the  HBr>-ard  Medical  School,  "this  objeotion" 
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has  ''  passed  away.*"  We  incline  to  tiie  belief  that  <«  with  the  in* 
crease  of  popolation  and  panferism,"  there  has  been,  at  least,  an 
equal  increase  of  demagogaes,  and  that  no  class  of  men  in  Massa- 
chusetts  have  a  more  realizing  sense  than  have  its  anatomists  of 
the  relation  existing  between  eternal  yigilanoe  and  the  price  of 
liberty. 

The  city  government,  of  Boston,  November  3,  1869,  ordered 
*^  that  permits  be  issued  by  the  dty  clerk,  until  otherwise  ordered, 
to  the  surgeons  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School  to  take  the  dead 
bodies  of  sudi  persons  dying  at  Deer  Island,  or  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection, the  County  Jail,  or  City  Hospital,  as  may  be  required  to 
be  buried  at  the  public  expense."  The  statutory  restrictions  con- 
cerning the  delivery  of  unclaimed  bodies  are  embodied  in  the 
remainder  of  the  ordinance.  The  anatomists  of  Baltimore,  Wash- 
ington, and  New  Orleans,  might  &irly  consider  this  Boston 
ordinance  a  liberal  one,  for  they  are  still  obliged  to  dissect  without 
legal  warrant,  or  not  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Germany  or 
France,  where  for  years  the  dissecting  rooms  have  been  fhmished 
with  the  unclaimed  dead  by  the  police,  this  ordinance  would, 
unquestionably,  be  considered  imper&ct  and  illiberal. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  American  anatomists  are  forced  to  dance 
attendance  upon  public  fiinctionaries  for  ^^  permits ; "  as  they  are 
thereby  put  in  the  flEdse  position  of  seeking  as  a  personal  fkvor 
what  ought  to  be  furnished  them  for  the  ftutheranoe  of  the  public  * 
welfare.  Possibly,  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe  for  the  Massachusetts 
anatomists  to  demand  that  the  unclaimed  dead  of  Springfield,  Fall 
River,  Worcester,  Lowell,  in  short,  the  entire  State,  as  well  as  of 
Boston,  should  be  delivered  to  them  at  their  dissecting  rooms ;  but 
such  a  consummation  is  none  the  less  devoutly  to  be  wished. 
Massachusetts  led  off  in  legalizing  the  dissection  of  bodies  required 
to  be  buried  at  the  public  expense.  Would  that  she  might  inaugu- 
rate an  administrative  reform  which  should  prevent  the  present ' 
wasteftil  decomposition  of  valuable  material  at  the  bottom  of  graves, 
and  preclude  the  necessity  which  requires  one  who  is  bent  on 
thoroughly  learning  practical  anatomy  in  all  its  braiiches,  to  seek 
the  anatomical  institutes  of  Europe. 

The  legal  status  of  anatomy  in  America,  at  the  beginning  of 

the  century,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  Connecticut  Acts  of  1810. 

At  the  May  session  of  that  year,  it  was  made  punishable,  by  a  fine 

of  at  least  one  hundred  dollars  and  imprisonment  in  the  county 
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jail  for  at  leasi  three  months,  for  any  one  socretly  to  disinter  1 
body  of  any  deceased  person  for  tint  purpose  of  dissection,  or  hi 
any  way  to  aid  iu  so  doing,  or  knowingly  "  to  assist  in  any  surgical 
or  anatomical  experimenta  therewith  or  dissections  thereof."  At 
the  October  session  it  was  enacted  that  there  should  be  a  "  medical 
institution  of  Yalo  College,"  one  of  whose  four  professors  should 
teach  anatomy,  surgery,  and  midwifery ;  and  that,  as  speedily  as 
the  college  funds  would  allow,  a  collection  of  anatomical  prepara- 
tious  should  be  provided. 

The  Massachusetts  Act  of  1784  only  authorized  dissection  of 
dead  duelists  as  a  mark  of  infamy ;  therefore,  the  New  York  Act 
of  1789  must  be  considered  as  tbe  first  American  anatomy  taw. 
This  Act  was  passed  the  year  after  the  famous  "  Doctors'  Mob  "  in 
New  York  city,  and  is  entitled,  "An  Act  to  prevent  the  Odious 
Practice  of  Digging  up  and  Removing,  for  the  Purpose  of  Dissec- 
tion, Dead  Bodies  interred  in  Cemeteries  or  Burial  Places."  It 
comprises  two  sections.  Section  1.  provides  that  any  peiaon 
convicted  of  removing  any  dead  Ijody  IVom  its  place  of  sepulture, 
for  the  purpose  of  dissection  or  with  intent  to  dissect,  or  of 
dissecting  or  assisting  to  dissect,  such  body,  "  shall  be  adjudged 
to  stand  in  the  pillory  or  to  suffer  other  cor[)oral  punishment,  not 
extending  to  life  or  limb,  and  shall  also  pay  such  fine  and  sufi'er 
such  imprisonment  as  tbe  court  shall  in  their  discretion  Uiiuk 
proper  to  direct,"  In  Section  II.  it  is  further  enacted,  "  In  cn-der 
that  science  may  not  in  this  respect  be  injured  by  preventing  the 
dissection  of  proper  subjects,  that  when  any  offender  shall  be 
convicted  of  murder,  arson,  or  burglary,  for  which  he  shall  be 
sentenced  to  suffer  death,  the  court  may,  at  their  discretion,  add 
to  the  judgment  that  the  body  of  such  otfender  shall  be  delivered  to 
a  surgeon  for  disseotiou."  Massachusetts  made  the  first  cou> 
siderable  improvement  on  this  New  York  Act  when  iu  18S1,  it 
passed  a  statute  authorising,  under  certAiu  restrictions,  the 
delivery  to  the  anatomists  of  the  unclaimed  bodies  "  of  deoeued 
persons  required  to  be  buried  at  the  pubUc  expense." 

Enactments  similar  to  the  Kew  York  Act  of  1789,  Section  I., 
have  since  beeu  passed  by  the  following  States:  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  California,  Connecticut,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Eansas,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Harapahln, 
Obio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,   Ithode   Island,  Tennessee,  Texw, 
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Vermont,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin.  Of  the  above- 
mentioned  States,  Kentucky,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  Texas  and 
West  Virginia  have  no  anatomy  Acts ;  while  Rhode  Island,  Texas, 
and  West  Virginia  have  no  medical  schools.  The  laws  of  nine 
States,  namely,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Mary- 
land, Nevada,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina, 
are,  so  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  learn,  silent  regarding 
grave-robbery.  While  the  Territories  of  Dakota,  Utah,  Washing- 
ton, and  JiVyoming  have«laws  for  the  protection  of  sepulchres,  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  no  such  law,  although  one  was  inserted 
into  the  proposed  code  of  1857,  which  failed  "of  adoption. 

The  second  section  of  the  New  York  Act  of  1789  has  developed 
into  the  Acts  of  twenty-four  States.  The  following-named  States 
have  legalized  dissection:  ^Alabama,  ^Arkansas,  California, 
•Colorado,  *Connecticut,  *Georgia,  *Illinois,  ^Indiana,  Iowa, 
'Kansas,  *Maine,  'Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  *Mis- 
souri,  *Nebra8ka,  New  Hampshire,  *New  Jersey,  *New  York, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  'Tennessee,  Vermont,  and  Wisconsin.  The 
States  whose  names  are  starred  in  the  above  list  make  specific 
provision  for  the  dissection  of  the  bodies  of  certain  deceased 
criminals,  chiefly  murderers.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  some  of 
them  make  no  other  provision  for  anatomical  science.  The  Acts 
of  the  following  States  may  be  termed  fairly  liberal :  Arkansas, 
California,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin. 

The  Acts  of  Alabama,  Colorado,  Georgia,  Maine,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  Tennessee,  and  Vermont  are  illiberal. 

In  1869  Maine  enacted  '^that  when  any  person  convicted  of 
crime  dies  or  is  executed  in  the  State  prison  or  any  jail,  the 
warden  or  keepers  shall,  on  request,  deliver  his  body  to  instructors 
in  medical  schools  established  by  law."  In  February,  1876, 
capital  punishment  was  abolished ;  so  that  at  present  in  Maine  it 
is  legal  to  dissect  only  the  body  of  a  person  who  ^^  requests  during 
his  life  that  his  body  may  be  delivered  to  a  regular  physician  or 
surgeon  for  the  advancement  of  anatomical  science,  after  his  death, 
unless  some  kindred  or  friend  within  three  days "  asks  to  have  it 
buried ;  or  the  body  of  a  convict  who  has  not  at  any  time 
requested  to  be  buried,  and  whose  friends  and  kindred  fail  for  three 
days  after  his  death  to  ask  for  his  burial. 
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The  statute  of  Tennessee,  nnless  it  has  been  repealed  Bince 
1871,  is  quite  as  liberal  as  that  of  MaiDe.  It  provides  that  do 
penalty  aball  "  apply  to  regular  physicians  to  whom  the  bodies  of 
ciimioals  are  delivered  pursuant  to  law,  or  to  dissection  of  slaves 
by  consent  of  their  masters,  or  of  other  persons  by  consent  of  Uieii 
relatives." 

The  New  York  Act  of  June  S,  1879,  may  be  instanced  as  »  ty^ 
of  the  liberal  class  of  American  Acts.  It  reads:  "  It  shall  be 
lawful  in  cities  whose  population  exceeds  30,000  inhabitanU,  and 
in  counties  containing  said  cities,  to  deliver  to  the  professors  and 
teachers  in  medical  colleges  and  schools  in  this  State,  and  for  said 
professsors  and  teachers  to  receive,  the  remains  or  body  of  any 
deceased  person  for  the  purposes  of,  medical  and  surgical  study : 
provided  that  said  remaius  shall  not  have  been  regnlarly  interred,  and 
ahall  not  have  been  desired  for  interment  by  any  relative  or  friend 
of  said  deceased  person  within  twenty-four  hours  aAer  death; 
provided,  also,  that  the  remains  of  no  person  who  may  be  known 
to  have  relatives  or  fViends  aball  be  so  delivered  or  received 
without  tbe  consent  of  said  relatives  or  friends ;  and  provided  that 
the  remains  of  no  one  detained  for  debt,  or  as  a  witoess,  or  on 
suspicion  of  crime,  or  of  any  traveller,  nor  of  any  person  who  shall 
bave  expressed  a  desire  in  his  or  her  last  sickness  that  his  or  bar 
body  may  t>e  interred,  shall  be  dcUvered  or  received  as  aforesaid, 
but  shall  be  buried  in  the  usual  manner;  and  provided,  also  that 
in  caae  the  remains  of  any  person  bo  delivered  or  received  shall  be 
Bubaequently  claimed  by  any  surviving  relative  or  friend  they  sbsU 
be  given  up  to  said  relative  or  friend  for  interment.  And  it  sliall 
be  the  duty  of  the  said  professors  and  teachers  decently*  to  bury  in 
some  pubhc  cemetery  the  remaius  of  all  bodies  after  they  shall 
have  answered  the  purposes  of  study  aforesaid ;  and  for  any 
neglect  or  violation  of  this  provision  of  this  Act  the  parly  so 
neglecting  shall  forfeit  and  pay  a  penalty  of  not  leas  than  t25  nor 
more  than  $50,  to  be  sued  for  by  the  health  olllcers  of  saiii  cities, 
or  of  other  places,  for  tbe  benefit  of  their  department."  An 
earlier  law  of  New  York  forbids  ail  traffic  in  suhjeots,  or  ttny  as« 
of  them,  except  for  anatomical  purposes,  under  i>enalty  of  imprison- 
ment in  jail  for  not  more  than  a  year. 

To  summarize  the  legislation  from  1789  to  1679,  wo  may  say 
that  twenty-four  States  allow  disseotion ;  fifteen  States  have  liberal 
anatomy  Acta,  while  nine  have  illiberal  ones ;  the  laws  of  fourteen 
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States  are  silent  regarding  anatomy,  excepting  their  laws  on 
mal-practiee ;  twenty-eight  States  forbid  the  desecration  of  graves, 
while  the  laws  of  ten  States  are  silent  regarding  it ;  the  laws  of 
six  States  are  silent  touching  both  dissection  and  disinterment; 
Dakota  only  of  the  eight  Territories  allows  dissection;  four 
Territories  forbid  exhumation,  and  four  have  no  enactment 
regarding  it ;  twelve  States  and  one  Territory  require  the  burial 
of  cadavera  dis9ecta. 

The  District  of  Columbia  occupies  a  unique  position  among  the 
capitals  of  civilized  States  in  that  the  studies  of  its  anatomists  and 
the  graves  of  its  dead  are  alike  unprotected  by  statutory  enact- 
ments. The  United  States  government  sends  Washington 
resurrectionists  to  jail  when  it  can ;  but  it  has  recently  utilized  in  ' 
the  examinations  before  the  Navy  Board,  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
as  many  as  twelve. subjects,  which  could  be  procured  by  stealth 
only. 

The  most  elaborate,  the  most  liberal,  and  also  the  most  stringent 
of  the  American  anatomy  Actis  have  been  passed  within  the  last 
five  years.  Those  of  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  New  York,  were  passed 
in  1879.  The  amended  Iowa  Act  of  March  26,  1880,  is,  so  fkr  as 
the  writer  can  leam,  the  latest  American  anatomy  Act. 

The  writer  has  endeavored  to  ascertain  some  facts  as  to  the 
amount  and  cost  of  the  dissection  done  in  our  American  schools.  . 
There  are  no  statistics  on  the  matter.  The  following  statement, 
based  on  the  figures  of  the  forthcoming  report  for  1878  of  General 
Eaton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educations  and  on  such 
data  as  several  of  our  prominent  teachers  of  anatomy  have  kindly 
fhmlshed,  is  put  forth  as  a  provisional  one,  in  the  hope  that 
anatomists  interested  in  the  matter  may  co6perate  to  make  it  a  fhll 
and  accurate  one.  The  total  number  of  medical  students  of 
''  all  sorts"  in  the  United  States  in  1878  was  11,837,  showing  an 
increase  of  4894  since  1870.  Of  these  8286  were  in  attendance 
upon  915  instructors  in  64  *^  regular  schools,"  in  23  difi'srent 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  9  States  with  liberal 
anatomy  laws  there  were  22  schools,  with  440  instructors  and 
4643  students.  In  6  States  and  1  district,  with  14  schools  and 
141  instructors,  there  were  1337  students  unprotected  by  law  in 
the  study  of  practical  anatomy.  In  8  States  with  illiberal  or 
insufficient  laws  there  were  27  schools,  with  334  instructors  and 
2306  students.    Kentucky,  with  4  schools  and  509  students,  had 
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00  law.  Ohio,  with  7  schools  and  877  students,  bod  an  illibt 
law.  The  Dtatrict  of  Columbia  had  IS^  studoute  in  3  schoote, 
also  1  President  of  the  United  Stale§  and  1  Congress  ditto,  bot 
no  anatomy  law.  Marj'land,  with  2  sohools  and  349  students, 
Louisiana,  with  1  school  of  147  students,  and  South  Carolina, 
with  1  school  and  71  students,  had  no  anatomy  Act,  and  no  statute 
forbidding  disinterment. 

During  the  winter  1879-80,  in  seven  medical  schools,  in  five  rJiffer- 
ent  States,  there  were  1506  students  in  attendance,  of  whom  1IS4 
dissected,  and  628  disaect«d  more  than  oue  part.  On  the  average 
the  dissection  of  two  parts  is  required  for  a  degree.  The  average 
cost  of  "a  part"  was  $1.79,  the  extremes  being  S3. 50  and  nothing. 
The  demonstrator's  ticket  is  not  reckoned  in  the  cost  per  part. 
There  were  used  392  subjects,  at  an  average  cost  of  114.42  to  the 
schools.  The  extremes  of  price  for  subjects  were  83.00  and 
(50.00.  Usually  5  students  tUesect  on  a  single  subject,  but  in  one 
school  8,  and  in  another  10,  students  work  on  the  same  subject, 
alternately  reading  and  dissecting.  Of  the  392  subjects  used,  not 
more  than  36  were  used  by  students  in  making  surgical  oi>erati6n3 
on  the  cadaver.  Three  of  the  seven  schools  claim  to  prescribe 
such  a  course  of  operations ;  but,  judging  from  the  number  of 
students  who  took  it,  it  is  a  medical  rather  than  a  legal  prescrip- 
tion. Of  the  1124  students  who  dissected,  465  using  133  subjects, 
were  unprotected  by  law  in  so  doing.  On  the  basis  indicated 
above,  it  is  computed  that  the  8286  students  of  the  regular  scboola 
in  1878  should  have  had  at  their  disposal  2058  subjects.  The 
official  returns  show  that  in  France,  in  1876,  there  were  3463 
subjects  at  the  disposal  of  5624  students. 

We  have  traced,  thus  far,  the  course  of  practical  anatomy  in 
America  &om  the  time  of  Giles  Firmin  till  the  close  of  the  last 
century ;  and  have  considered  in  a  more  detailed  way  the  develop- 
ment of  what  may  be  characterized  as  the  most  typical  of  the 
American  anatomy  acts,  namely,  the  Massachusetts  law.  The 
same  obstacles  of  prejudice  and  apathy  which  beset  the  anatomjats 
of  our  younger  States,  have  been  operative  in  every  land  whvra 
anatomy  has  gained  a  foothold,  since  the  days  of  Ptolemy, 
would  be  interesting  to  attempt  to  analyze  the  popular  pr^w 
against  human  dissection,  which  is  a  strange  compound  of  ] 
superstition,  Christian  materialism,  and  an  innat«  aversion  totiie 
morals,  aims,  and  manners  of  the  average  American  medical 
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student.  Such  an  attempt  woold  take  us  too  far  afield.  It  is 
note-worthy,  however,  that  anatomy  has  flourished  chiefly  under 
the  rule  of  princes  and  prelates.  Anatomists  have  usually  found 
republics,  to  say  the  least,  ungrateflil.  We  ought  not  to  be 
surprised,  therefore,  when  we  consider  American  anatomy  acts 
as  a  class,  to  find  certain  of  our  States  no  more  enlightened  in 
this  regard  than  was  France  when  Vesalius  had  to  contend  by 
night  with  vultures  and  prowling  dogs  for  the  carcase  of  the 
murderer  or  the  suicide.  The  utmost  help  that  several  of  our 
States  give  to  anatomists  is  the  occasional  gift  of  the  body  of  an 
executed  malefactor ;  while  others  of  them  have  not  attained  even 
to  that  mediaeval  stage  of  generosity. 

The  radical  difference  between  European  and  American  medical 
education  results  f^om  the  woefiil  lack,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
of  the  well-considered,  consistent,  and  responsible  State  super- 
vision exercised  over  the  teachers,  students  and  practitioners  of 
medicine  in  most  European  countries.  In  no  department  of  medi- 
cal education  is  this  difierence  more  strongly  marked  than  in  that 
of  anatomy.  It  is  equally  clear  whether  we  consider  the  training 
and  attainments  of  the  teachers,  the  amount  of  practical  knowl- 
edge required  of  the  students,  or  the  laws  regulating  the  supply  of 
material  in  this  department. 

It  is  no  less  certain  that  the  Grerman  and  French  schools  of 
anatomy  outrank  the  British,  than  that  the  latter  outrank  the 
Americans.  While  one  might,  fh>m  sources  to  be  found  in  the 
libraries  of  Washington,  Boston,  and  Baltimore,  trace  the  deveU 
opment  of  the  French  laws  concerning  the  cadaver ;  the  writer 
finds  it  impossible  to  make  any  detailed  statement,  based  on 
authentic  documents,  regarding  the  laws  which  regulate  the  organi- 
zation and  maintenance  of  the  German  institutes  of  anatomy.  It 
may  be  stated,  however,  that  an  Act  which  should  embody  the 
best  features  of  the  best  American  Anatomy  Acts,  while  it  would 
compare  favorably  with  the  British  laws,  would  fall  far  short  of 
the  French,  in  point  of  comprehensiveness  and  liberality ;  and  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  no  medical  school  in  the  United  States  combines 
the  rigid  requirements  of  Vienna  and  Prague,  of  seventy  years  ago, 
with  anything  like  the  wealth  of  opportunity  offered  today  at  Paris 
and  Bonn.  One  who  should  desire  to  become  a  thoroughly  expert 
anatomist  through  the  dissection  of  the  dead  rather  than  by 
mangling  the  living,  would  be  justified  in  going  flrom  America  to 
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Oemiaoy  or  France  simply  on  groands  of  economy.  The  dep 
Ution  of  AmericBD  medictd  colleges,  oniog  to  such  a  cause,  need, 
bowercr,  not  be  feared  ;  so  long  as  the  present  public  and  profe>- 
BJonal  indifference  to  ignoranoe  of  the  ftindamental  facts  of  a 
Bcieuce  obtuas. 


NoTB. — A  bibliograpbj  of  the  aatbaritiei  consnlted  in  the  pteparation  nd 
revi«ioQ  of  thla  paper  would  be  too  volnmnious  for  tlic  pages  of  this  JourniJ. 
It  is,  boweTcr,  proper  to  etMc  that  all  references  bare  been  leriSed  eo  fiu'  u 
I  hare  bad  access  to  anlhentic  soarcea.  In  itDdjiDK  the  Huwchuictu  and 
New  York  AcU,  I  have  been  able  to  consult  original  docmnenti  to  a  conriJer- 
able  extent.  I  have  uot  found  a  siogle  comprebeoBiTe  and  accnrats  itatcmvnt 
in  regard  to  tbe  American  laws  which  relate  to  (be  diiiection  of  the  dead,  or 
the  deieciation  of  gravea.  Such  atatementi  u  I  have  uade  on  those  topics 
are  baaed  upon  an  examination  of  the  ReTised  Slatatee,  and  of  the  Seuion 
Law*  of  tbe  States,  as  found  in  the  Law  Library  of  Congress  at  Washiogton. 
The  reeulta  of  this  eiamination  are  less  tniatworth;  than  I  conld  wish,  fbr  tbe 
Nuon  that  the  puhllcationi  of  many  States  are  badly  indexed,  and  others  ttt 
not  indexed  at  all.  Mexl  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Surgeon  Genetal'i 
Office  Library,  at  Washington,  has  afforded  me  more  material  tbao  any  other. 
I  am  under  especial  obUgatioa  to  Dr.  J.  M.  Tower,  of  Washington,  and  lo 
Dri.  J.  Collins  Warren  andS.  A.  Green,  of  Boston,  for  helpful  suggestions  and 
talaable  data.  I  would  also  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  for  kindly  ssiut- 
ance  to  the  gentlemen  having  charge  of  the  following  named  collections  of 
books;  the  library  of  the  Department  of  Education,  Washington i  the 
libraries  of  tbe  Poabody  Institute,  the  Maryland  Hiatorical  Society,  and  of 
the  Medical  and  Cbirargical  Faculty  of  Maryland,  in  Baldmore ;  the  Public 
Library,  tbe  Social  Law  Library,  the  Boston  AtheoKun,  and  the  libraries  of 
the  Medical  Library  Association,  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Bocie^,  and 
tbe  Hew  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society,  in  Boston. 
BA1.IU1DBB,  March,  1681. 
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I  THE  TREATMENT  OF  INSANITY  IN  ITS  ECONOMIC  ASPECT. 

BT  WALTXR  CHAJTNIHO,   M.  D.,   BOSTON. 

(Read  Wedneeday,  September  8.) 

There  is^  of  course,  a  true  eoonomj  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane 
as  well  as  a  false.  Any  measures,  in  fact,  that  will  cure  or  shorten 
mental  disease  and  render  thereby  the  insane  a  public  burden  for  a 
shorter  time,  may  be  regarded  as  in  the  interests  of  true  economy. 
Such  measures  may  be  for  the  moment  an  added  expense,  but  if 
they  buUd  a  foundation  for  the  more  successfhl  treatment  of 
insanity  in  the  fhture  they  wiU  still  serve  the  same  end. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  insanity  is  promoted  by  those  very 
conditions  which  are  favorable  to  the  extinction  of  other  diseases 
as  well  as  public  evils.  The  advance  of  civilization,  for  instance, 
points  out  scientific  principles  which  enable  us  to  struggle  success- 
ftdly  against,  and  exterminate,  diseases  that  once  we  could  not 
understand.  Yellow  fever  is  a  good  illustration  of  this  point.  For 
centuries  feeble  and  unavailing  efforts  hud  been  made  to  annihilate 
this  scourge,  but  not  until  modem  civilization  Ihmished  the  means 
and  science  the  weapons  were  its  ravages  successAilly  checked. 

Insanity  may  be  regarded  as  the  residue  resulting  from  the 
intellectual  and  moral  combustion  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Greneral  cultivation  increases,  the  standard  of  morality  improves, 
art  and  science  proceed  by  giant  strides,  but  still  we  see  an  increase 
of  insanity.  The  direct,  exciting  causes  of  this  increase  cannot  be 
analyzed  here ;  the  truth  of  the  assertion  is  generally  acknowledged 
on  all  sides.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  cures  result  less  frequently 
than  formerly;  recent  cases,  though  still  curable  in  a  large  per- 
centage, are  more  and  more  apt  to  end  in  permanent  mental 
weakness. 

How  are  we  morally  or  physically  weak  ?  Why  is  it  in  this  nine- 
teenth century  of  refinement  and  enlightenment  that  one  person  out 
of  every  three  hundred  is  doomed  to  become  a  mental  wreck, 
a  cipher,  a  nonentity,  to  be  wiped  ofi  the  surface  of  the  earth? 
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Hnve  we  cxiiaitsted  every  possible  means  of  knowledge 
eomethiug  still  be  done  to  avert  this  bluet  cload  of  iatellectaal 
decay?  These  are  questioDS  of  vital  importance  to  every  one,  and 
must  be  weighed  with  care  aod  attentiou.  There  is  evidently  some 
very  grave  defect  in  this  great  social  fabric  of  which  we  are 
members,  and  to  discover  its  true  nature  becomes  daiJy  a 
important  duty.  The  truest  economy  tlien  that  can  be  eetablii 
in  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  will  be  one  that  traces  insanitj- 
to  its  origin  and  saves  failure  generations  from  its  terrible  infli 
To  understand  what  insanity  really  is  und  bow  caused  we 
in  the  first  place,  understand  the  laws  of  moral  and  physical  hcaltli, 
of  which  we  are  now  sadly  ignorant  and  u^Iectful.  Medical  men 
should  be  the  teachers  of  these  subjects,  but  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  they  also  are  very  imperfectly  grounded  In  them.  Of  all 
branches  of  the  science  of  medicine,  psychology,  or  (he  science  of 
moral  aud  intellectual  health,  is  least  taught  and  least  understood. 
If  physicians  possess  an  extended  knowledge  of  insanity 
be  taking  one  of  the  most  important  steps  toward  disscminati 
knowledge  which  in  the  end  must  open  the  eyes  of  the  public 
materially  aid  in  its  extinction.  Good  care  will  effect  much  in' 
treatment  of  insanity,  and  thirtytoforty  per  cent,  of  recoveries 
present,  obtained  in  insane  hospitals ;  but  its  preventiou  ia  a 
of  mure  vital  importance.  Physicians  have  an  extensive  acqu&l 
ance  with  the  personal  histories  of  most  of  their  patients ;  they 
tlie  ones  to  whom  are  confided  the  trials  which  beset  the  family, 
the  weakness  of  its  individual  meinbers,  and  other  affairs  which  nr« 
generally  regarded  as  family  secrets.  Furthermore,  when  they 
have  been  in  practice  for  several  years  they  have  had  an  opportanity 
to  watch  their  patients  through  the  various  stages  of  development, 
and  in  that  way  to  become  possessed  of  a  knowledge  of  their 
character  which  no  one  else  but  the  parents  can  have.  In  treating 
mental  disease  such  knowledge  must  necessarily  be  of  great  assist' 
ance  not  only  in  the  treatment,  bnt  also  in  the  prevention.  With 
this  understanding  of  mental  and  physical  peculiarities,  andextcnded 
and  accurate  knowledge,  the  physician  has  within  reach  the  most 
poweri\d  weapon  for  combating  insanity.  The  difficulty  thus  &r, 
however,  has  been  that  he  is  not  conscious  of  the  power  he  might 
wield,  for  the  very  reason  that  his  attention  has  not  been  turned  !■ 
this  direction.  It  Is  here  that  the  study  of  psychological  mci 
would  supply  the  necessary  stimulus,  and  impart  knowledge 
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will  serve  as  a  foundation  for  those  efforts  which  mast  be  pat  forth 
to  struggle  with  this  overpowering  disease.  In  the  interests,  then, 
of  the  true  economy  of  insanity,  it  will  be  my  object  iji  this  paper 
to  urge  the  importance  of  the  study  of  psychology,  or  psychological 
medicine,  by  medical  men. 

Any  one,  who,  ten  years  ago  looked  in  upon  a  class  of  listeners 
attending  the  lectures  of  a  teacher  of  mental  diseases,  would  have 
been  struck  by  the  sparseness  of  numbers  and  lack  of  attention 
displayed.  Perhaps  for  the  first  few  lectures  the  attendance  would 
be  good,  but  after  a  short  time  it  would  fall  off  and  become  almost 
nothing.  This  was  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  subjects 
under  discussion  were  treated  in  a  manner  characteristic  of  the 
lecturer  of  fifty  years  ago.  My  mind  reverts  to  the  teacher  that 
I  had  the  fortune  to  follow  through  a  short  course  of  lectures.  He 
was  a  man  of  good  mind  and  of  a  wide  local  reputation,  but  his 
studies  had  been  pursued  a  quarter  of  a  century  before,  and,  out- 
side of  the  relation  of  numerous  cases,  he  had  little  to  say  that  was 
not  to  be  found  in  the  treatises  of  £squirol,  Pinel,  and  Bucknill  and 
Tuke.  These  names  were  constantly  resounding  through  the  room, 
and  if  I  chanced  to  enter  late,  or  leave  earlj",  the  first  or  last  sound 
that  fell  on  my  ear  was  one  of  these  names.  The  subject  of 
insanity  seemed  to  be  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  Esquirols,  and  this 
impression  has  been  almost  the  only  one  retained,  though  I  attended 
the  course  with  a  sincere  desire  to  learn.  Since  the  time  to  which 
I  allude,  the  standard  has  undoubtedly  been  a  little  raised.  More 
medical  schools  furnish  courses  of  lectures  on  mental  diseases,  and 
the  lecturers  are  actuated  by  a  more  earnest  desire  to  give  instruc- 
tion that  shall  materially  benefit  the  student ;  at  the  same  time, 
however,  the  change  has  not  been  great  enough  to  keep  pace  with 
the  general  advance  of  medical  science.  The  name  of  £squirol  is 
now  succeeded  by  those  of  Griesinger,  Meynert,  Westphal,  a  few 
other  German  writers,  and  a  regulation  list  of  £nglish  authors,  and 
the  courses  of  lectures  are  lengthened,  but  these  changes  are  nearly 
all  that  we  can  record.  When  we  look  at  the  French  and  German 
schools  and  see  the  pathological  and  clinical  investigations  recorded 
in  the  courses  of  lectures  and  recitations  in  mental  diseases,  we  are 
surprised  at  our  own  pun}^  efforts.  The  introductory  lectures,  even, 
to  some  of  these  courses,  show  that  they  have  received  more  study 
and  attention  than  is  bestowed  on  a  whole  course  of  American 
lectures.  Yet  Germany  and  France  are  far  from  being  satisfied 
with  their  present  achievements. 
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As  a  prclimioary  to  the  stndy  of  peycholi^y,  the  Btodont  should 
have  !i  thorough  knowledge  of  brain  anatomy  and  bUlology.  The 
brain  should  not  be  simply  au  organ  weighing  fortj--eight  oiiDO«e, 
di^nded  into  hemispheres  aDdcoDToIutioDS,  con tainingarewTentrictea 
and  giving  otf  certain  pairs  of  nerves,  or  a  terra  incognita,  as  fe  now 
the  case.  AAer  nnderstanding  the  brain,  the  various  terms  usuil 
in  psychology  should  be  made  so  familiar  to  the  student  tliat  they 
could  be  used  without  a  mental  effort  to  call  ap  their  signification. 
Furthermore,  the  pathological  appearances  of  the  brain  should  bo 
well  understood  from  frequent  dissections,  both  macroscopically 
and  microscopically.  In  connection  with  this  special  Iniowledge  of 
the  brain,  there  should  be  combined  a  knowledge  of  the  spinal  oonl 
and  nerves, 

A  proper  course  of  psycbolt^ical  medicine  should  extend  oi^er  a 
period  of  two  .years, — recitations  and  not  lectures  being  the  form  of 
instruction.  These  should  be  beld  two  or  three  times  weekly 
during  the  school  terms.  I  think  it  is  now  pret^  generally  allowed 
that  lectures  are  not  by  any  means  the  ijcst  method  of  instruction, 
especially  where  the  student  is  obliged  to  daily  assimilate  a  la^ 
amount  of  new  knowledge.  It  is  impossible  to  concentrate  the 
attention  closely  hour  after  hour  on  lectures  often  dull  and  prosy. 
Furthermore,  the  knowledge  so  acquired  is  pieee-mesi,  fragmentary' 
and  hazy  in  the  student's  mind ;  he  has  no  means  of  definitely 
knowing  how  much  he  has  learned.  Not  one  lecturer  out  of  ten,  on 
medical  subjects,  has  the  gift  of  an  interesting  delivery,  and  this  is 
not  strange,  since  lecturers  are  selected  for  their  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  alone.  In  recitations  the  mutual  relations  of  the  teacher 
and  student  are  quite  changed ;  the  student  now  becomes  a  croes- 
qucstioner  instead  of  a  dumb  listener,  thereby  very  eflectnally 
Btimulating  the  teacher  to  put  forth  real  strength  to  supply  knowl- 
edge. By  means  of  recitations  a  poor  teacber  is  very  soon  dis- 
covered and  disposed  of,  but  a  poor  lecturer  may  bo  allowed  to 
drag  his  slow  length  along  for  years. 

The  course  should  begin  with  a  general  study  of  man  in  his 
social  relations,  and  the  character  of  the  healthy  individual  should 
be  considered  from  ae  many  points  of  view  as  possible.  The 
student  should  acquire  the  habit  of  weighing  character  and  disposi- 
tion, and  should  have  extended  ideas  of  the  best  means  of  training 
and  developing  the  human  mind.  The  progress  of  civilization 
should  be  carefhily  analyzed  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  why 
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thoee  canaes  which  tend  to  elevate  and  purify  the  aool,  destroy  or 
weaken  the  mind.  We  often  hear  moral  philosophy  laughed  at  and 
spcAen  of  as  being  of  little  senrioe  as  a  means  of  inrestigating 
mental  disease ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  in  order  to  grasp  the  sub- 
ject of  insanity  thoroughly  we  must  endeavor  to  understand  purely 
psychical  phenomena  as  well  as  physical  manifestations. 

The  best  text-books,  whether  in  English,  French,  or  Grerman, 
should  be  selected  to  read  and  recite  from.  The  student  should 
become  practically  acquainted  with  all  the  various  forms  of  mental 
disease ;  the  various  departures  from  health  being  demonstrated 
and  contrasted  with  types  of  perfect  health ;  the  slight  shades  and 
differences  being  carefhlly  portrayed.  Take  a  single  individual 
case  of  melancholia.  The  subject's  whole  history,  as  far  back  as 
could  be  ascertained,  should  be  detailed,  his  character  carefblly 
analyzed,  and  the  slow  progress  of  mental  impairment  traced  step 
by  step.  It  should  be  the  endeavor  of  the  teacher  to  find  out  every 
possible  cause  for  the  attack,  and  to  so  demonstrate  the  case  that 
the  student  should  have  in  his  mind  a  clear  picture  of  this  type  of 
disease,  and  of  the  causes — ^intellectual,  moral  and  physical — which 
have  served  to  develop  it.  By  a  ftill  understanding  of  all  these 
data,  he  would  be  enabled,  when  in  practace,  to  defeat  the  earliest 
indications  of  a  departure  from  health,  and  perhaps  to  avert  a 
threatened  attack  of  insanity. 

To  accomplish  these  results  in  the  medical  school,  a  material 
change  in  the  methods  of  working  in  the  insane  asylum  will  be  a 
necessity.  As  arranged  now,  superintendents  have  very  little 
time  for  scientific  work.  Having  myself  lived  in  insane  asylums, 
and  knowing  how  arduous  the  routine  work  of  the  institution  can 
be  made,  it  is  not  difiScult  to  understand  how  the  medical  ofiScers 
can  pass  nearly  their  entire  time  in  attending  to  this  routine  work. 
This  department  of  asylum  life  is,  no  doubt,  engrossing,  but  it  is 
certainly  making  but  little  use  of  the  material  offered,  for  scientific 
purposes.  The  fact  is,  the  scientific  side  of  the  work  is  partially 
lost  sight  of,  as  a  consequence  of  a  state  of  lethargy  that  exists  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  in  insane  hospitals.  These  are  very  com- 
fortable homes  in  every  way,  but  hardly  hospitals  in  the  highest 
and  best  sense  of  the  word.  Why  this  apparent  condition  of 
lethargy  has  fallen  on  the  superintendents,  may  be  explained  in 
this  way :  Forty  years  ago,  a  brilliant  galaxy  of  specialists  were  to 
be  found  managing  our  insane  asylums.   Among  them  were  Brigham, 
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Bell,  "Kirkbride,  Earle,  Awl  and  Ray ;  Dr.  Jarria  was  also  working 
in  the  same  field,  though  conducting  a  small  private  asjliim. 
Tliofle  men  found  reforms  needed  in  many  direottons,  but  especiall; 
where  the  bodily  comfort,  and,  therefore,  tbe  hygienic  treatmeut 
of  the  body  waa  coacemcd.  Hence,  they  set  themselves  to 
work  erecting  buildings  ou  improved  plans,  and  in  every  way 
labored  to  flimish  the  iudiyidiiai  care  and  attention,  and  the  com- 
forts of  life,  which  before  had  lieen  very  nearly  unknown  in  Uic 
treatment  of  insanity.  It  was  a  noble  task,  and  required  persists 
ent  fighting  against  public  opinion,  and  was  undoubtedly  the 
special  work  which  at  that  time  could  best  promote  the  interests  of 
the  insane,  and  it  should,  and  does,  command  our  admiratioD. 
Kot  alone,  however,  in  this  practical  direction  was  it  that  thaw 
men  turned  their  attention  ;  for  the  scientific  work  done  by  some  of 
them  remains,  up  to  the  present  time,  unequalled.  Dr.  Ray's 
work  on  "  The  Jurisprudence  of  Insanity,"  is  one  of  tlie  best 
extant;  and  Dr.  Brigham  wrote  a  ver}' able  book  entitled,  "An 
Enquiry  concerning  the  Diseases  and  Functions  of  the  Brain, 
Spinal  Cord  and  Nerves,"  published  in  1840.  We  are  impressed 
by  the  scientific  tone  of  this  book,  which  gives  one  the  iuipresaion 
that  Dr.  Brigham  was  a  seeker  after  knowledge  by  practical  tuvea- 
tigatious.  For  Instance,  in  Section  II.,  he  says,  "  Is  there  any 
mclhoii  by  which  ne  can  determine  the  IVinctions  of  dilfereot  parts 
of  the  brain?  If  we  were  to  judge  from  the  vast  amount  of  labor 
aud  thought  that  have  been  bestowed  upon  this  enquiry,  and  con- 
sider how  liUk-  has  been  ascertained,  we  might  almost  despair  of 
succeeding  by  any  Ibrther  researches ;  but  when  we  coll  to  mind 
that  within  a  few  years  some  new  and  important  facts  have  been 
made  known, — far  more  than  for  centuries  previous, — we  ought  to 
be  encouraged  to  coutiuue  our  enquiries."  Dr.  Brigham  proposes 
the  following  methods  for  determining  tlie  functions  of  the  brain : — 

1.  Chemical  Analysis. 

2.  Dissection  of  the  Brain. 
3..   Experiments  on  Living  Animals. 

4.  Comparative  Anatomy. 

5.  The  Fcetal  Condition  and  Growth  of  tbe  Brain. 
G.     Pathological  Observations. 
7.     External  Examination  of  the  Cranium. 
We  must  certainly  give  Dr.  Brigham  tbe  credit  of  beings') 

much  in  advance  of  his  time,  for  even  now  the  number  of  b 
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in  this  ooontiy,  where  the  methods  of  research  suggested  by  him 
are  followed,  is  veiy  small. 

In  speaking  of  this  celebrated  coterie  of  men,  Dr.  Edward  Jarvis 
and  Dr.  Pliny  Earle  should  not  be  forgotten.  As  a  statistician. 
Dr.  Jarvis  is  unsurpassed,  and  Dr.  Earle,  as  a  profound  thinker 
and  sound  logician,  has  no  equal  among  mental  experts  in  this 
country.  By  his  careful  analyses  of  facts  and  figures,  he  has  made 
discoveries  which  have  given  him  a  world-wide  reputation,  and 
placed  him  high  in  the  rank  of  scientific  men.  His  revelations  of 
the  fallacy  of  insane  asylum  statistics,  have  thrown  a  flood  of  light 
on  the  subject  of  the  curability  of  insanity,  and  although  all  his 
deductions  may  noV  seem  absolutely  to  follow  his  premises,  they 
have  already  ser\'ed  to  make  hospital  authorities  more  careful  and 
accurate  in  compiling  their  annual  tables. 

The  natural  reaction  from  the  achievements  of  these  men,  has 
been  the  lethargy,  which  I  have  already  referred  to.  As  is  often 
the  case,  the  victories  of  the  strong  have  been  followed  by  an  era 
of  rest,  in  which  a  race  of  weaker  men  have  succeeded  the  victors, 
and  been  satisfied  to  continue  the  methods  established  by  them. 
In  so  doing,  they  have  lagged  behind  the  rest  of  the  scientific  world, 
and  now  find  themselves  a  long  distance  in  the  rear.  It  is  hard 
for  them  to  acknowledge  that  such  is  the  case,  but  by  a  few  indi- 
vidual efforts,  we  are  made  aware  that  there  is  an  inner  conscious- 
ness of  the  fact. 

The  times,  then^  demand  that  those  very  means  of  scientific 
investigation  suggested  by  Dr.  Brigham  should  be  put  into  imme- 
diate use.  Not  only  the  state  of  scientific  knowledge,  but  the  very 
poor  results  obtained  at  pre^nt  in  the  treatment  of  insanity, 
necessitate  some  changed  form  of  treatment.  To  repeat  the  very 
often  quoted  words  of  Dr.  Thumam  :  ^^  Of  ten  persons  attacked  by 
insanity,  five  recover  and  five  die,  sooner  or  later,  during  the 
attack.  Of  the  five  who  recover,  not  more  than  two  remain  well 
during  the  rest  of  their  lives ;  the  other  three  sustain  subsequent 
attacks,  during  which,  at  least,  two  of  them  die."  Bucknill  and 
Tuke  modify  this  opinion  in  the  last  edition  of  their  work  (1879) 
bj'  saying,  "It  would  be  more  strictly  correct,  to  say  of  eleven 
persons  attacked  by  insanity,  six  recover  and  five  die  sooner,  or 
later  during  the  attack.  Of  the  six  who  recover  not  more  than  two 
remain  well  during  the  rest  of  their  lives ;  the  other  four  sustain 
subsequent  attacks  during  which  at  least  two  of  them  die." 
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The  lack  of  time  U  the  reason  dow  generally  assigned  Tor  the 
small  amount  of  scieatiflc  work  done  in  ioAane  asjluma.  Cleuly 
tiien,  more  time  must  be  mode  a  necessitj',  and  as  most  aqrlum 
jDanagera  cannot  be  expected  to  realize  the  importance  of  alloirlng 
it,  superintend  eats  must  ask  for  it,  until  their  reqaeets  are  acceded 
to.  t^uperintendents  can  obtain  more  time  at  present  by  doing  leee 
general  supervising,  and  emploj-ing  larger  staffs.  Id  this  connec- 
tion the  words  of  Clouston  can  be  profitably  remembered,  nunclj 
that  "  it  is  the  patient's  tarn  for  an  innings  now."  We  have  beard 
of  nothing  but  bricks  and  mortar,  ornamentation  and  recreation, 
in  asylums  for  twenty  years ;  it  is  surely  time  to  fall  back  on  oui 
almost  forgotten  emploj'ment  of  doctors.  No  doubt  it  is  easier 
for  a  superintendent  to  carry  on  a  hospital  where  he  himself  attends 
to  the  various  details.  While  1  do  not  think  that  the  power  should 
be  taken  away  fVom  bim,  it  should  be  so  largely  done  by  the  etew- 
ard,  that  he  should,  as  a  rule,  know  nothing  of  the  details,  being 
appealed  to  somewhat  as  a  Board  of  Managers  now  is.  A  standud 
should  be  preserved,  but  it  should  be  medical ;  the  superintendent, 
attending  to  professional  duties  alone,  would  naturally  look  into 
every  department  of  the  institution,  but  he  should  call  the  steward 
to  an  accountability.  The  latter  should  bo  the  superintendent  of 
household  details.  This  new  system  of  management  might  at  drat 
be  difUcult,  as  a  somewhat  simitar  system  has  been  in  times  pikst, 
but  let  the  superintendent  have  full  authority,  and  he  need  not  clash 
with  the  steward  ;  the  steward  must  stand  second. 

The  statfb  of  assistant  physicians  could  be  increased,  partly  by  the 
addition  of  paid  assistants  and  partly  by  the  employment  of  unpaid 
tTttemes,  appointed  for  terms  of  twg  years.  This  would  be  a  means 
of  relieving  both  the  superintendent  and  assistants  of  much  routine 
work.  Instead  of  six  hours  of  office  work  to  two  of  ward  duty,  it 
would  be  directly  reversed.  Letters  innumerable  are  now  vritt«o 
and  the  greatest  variety  of  school-boy  details  attended  to  by  assist- 
ants, which  might  be  equally  well  done  by  internes.  Then,  too, 
those  often  maligned  clinical  records  could  receive  adequate  atten- 
tion. I  have  been  surprised  to  find  how  little  interest  is  taken  in 
recording  cases  by  some  superintendents. 

Dr.  Von  Steinen,  a  recent  visitor  to  this  country,  has  recom- 
mended among  other  suggestions,  that  superintendents  should  be 
appointed  for  a  period  of  two  years.  1  think  this  plan  worthy  of 
trial,  though  with  our  limited  number  of  scientific  medical  men. 
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who  would  desire  to  take  hospital  positions,  it  would  seem  uncalled 
for  to  turn  out  a  really  good  man  who  had  assumed  the  position, 
and  replace  him  bv  some  one  totally'  inexperienced.  Such  changes 
made  too  often  would  not  be  beneficial  to  the  insane  themselves. 

Von  Steinen  lays  stress  on  the  importance  of  using  our  hospitals 
more  for  purposes  of  clinical  instruction.  The  necessity  has  already 
been  appreciated  by  many  Americans,  and  undoubtedly,  in  the  near 
future,  hospital  advantages  will  be  made  much  more  available. 
At  present  most  insane  hospitals  are  so  far  away  fh)m  me<lical 
schools  that  they  are  reached  with  difficulty.  It  will  undoubtedly 
be  advantageous  to  have  insane  departments  connected  with  the 
large  cit}*  hospitals.  In  Boston,  for  instance,  we  feel  the  urgent 
need  of  such  a  department,  since  cases  of  insanity  developing 
sudden  violence  are  liable  to  be  removed  to  the  Tombs^  and  put 
into  cells  which  are  anything  but  proper  places  for  the  sick.  To 
be  sure,  cases  are  now  taken  to  our  City  Hospital,  but  there  is  no 
especial  provision  for  them,  and  they  may  therefore  create  much 
trouble  and  confusion.  We  should  have  a  separate  building,  on 
our  City  Hospital  grounds,  for  the  treatment  of  about  fifty  cases 
of  insanity.  Persons  should  be  sent  to  this  department  for  exami- 
nation and  early  treatment,  and  there  detained  until  in  a  fit  condi« 
tion  to  be  transferred  to  one  of  the  State  hospitals.  The  material 
at  ihis  institution  should  be  available  for  medical  students,  and  the 
professor  of  mental  diseases  should  either  have  charge  of  it,  or  be 
a  visiting  physician. 

The  importance  of  the  study  of  the  pathology,  or  morbid 
anatomy  of  insanity  is  verj^  great.  This  branch  has  as  yet  received 
only  limited  attention  in  this  country ;  yet  there  is  no  field  in 
which  there  is  more  opportunity  for  brilliant  work  than  in  this. 
The  specialty  could  make  a  reputation  for  itself  in  this  one  direction 
alone.  We  now  find  not  more  than  a  half  dozen  insane  hospitals 
canying  on  systematic  pathological  work.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  this  state  of  affairs.  One  is  the  want  of  time,  to  which 
I  have  alread}^  referred  ;  another  a  lack  of  interest,  and  the  third  a 
lack  of  training.  I  have  shown  how  more  time  may  be  obtained. 
The  lack  of  training  is  also  a  serious  obstacle  to  overcome.  Medical 
education  and  insane  hospital  training  have  been  of  such  a  character 
in  the  past  that  the  men  who  occupy  the  superintendencies,  and,  as 
a  nile,  their  assistants,  are  unfitted  to  undertake  pathological  work. 
Therefore  until  the  standard  is  raised  paid  special  pathologists 
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should  be  employed.  Not  amateur  pathologists  with  a  host  of 
other  duties  to  attend  to,  bat  able,  skilled  men,  who  will  devote 
their  whole  time  to  the  work.  ^ 

In  small  States,  such  as  Massachusetts,  the  following  plan,  which 
,1  have  recommended  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal^  could  be  made  to  work  successfully.  The  proper 
man  having  been  found,  he  should  be  appointed  State  Pathologist, 
at  a  large  salary,  and  give  his  whole  time  to  his  duties.  He  should 
each  year  reside  in  one  of  the  hospitals.  At  the  first  one,  he 
should  make  frequent  autopsies,  found  a  pathological  laboratory 
and  cabinet,  and  give  f^quent  instruction  to  the  medical  oflSoers  in 
pathology,  and  the  use  of  the  microscope.  The  second  year  he 
should  move  to  a  second  hospital,  retaining  general  supervision  of 
the  first.  By  such  an  arrangement  it  is  probable  that  he  could 
establish  a  sufiQciently  good  method  which  would  enable  the  medical 
staffs  to  conduct  the  work  themselves.  With  the  knowledge  which 
would  then  be  possessed  by  the  latter,  valuable  instruction  could 
be  given  to  students  and  the  rich  hospital  material  made  properly 
serviceable.  The  pathologist  would,  of  course,  vastly  improve  the 
clinical  records,  for  on  their  accuracy  would  largely  depend  the 
value  of  his  deductions.  In  the  future  they  should  be  mines  of 
valuable  information  full  of  statistical  data.  Each  patient  should 
have  his  whole  history  recorded,  while  an  inmate  of  the  hospital, 
so  that  after  his  discharge  it  would  present  a  tolerably  complete 
picture  of  his  disease  and  treatment  while  in  the  hospital. 
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II.     ADULTERATIONS    OF   FOOD. 

BT   PROF.    8.    W.    JOHNSON,    OF  TALB   COLLEGE. 

(Read  September  9.) 

Playing  tricks  upon  our  fellows  is,  statistically  considered,  a 
necessary  element  of  human  life,  which  no  more  can  be  eliminated 
from  the  sober  and  serious  affairs  of  society  at  large  than  from  the 
merry  intercourse  of  children.  Men  are  not  only  tempted  by  the 
pr^sure  of  povertj',  or  the  love  of  luxury,  to  covet  their  neighbors' 
goods,  and  to  enrich  themselves  unduly  and  unlawfully'  at  their 
neighbors*  expense ;  but  thej'  learn,  or  cannot  unlearn  to  love 
cheating  and  abusing  for  the  simple  fun  of  the  thing,  and  pursue 
brigandage  in  Greece,  highwa}'  robberj'  in  California,  or  hardly 
concealed  adulteration  of  food  and  drink  in  London,  not  merely  as 
a  business  to  fatten  upon,  but  as  an  entertaining  occupation  which, 
when  the  law  undertakes  to  make  it  contraband,  has  in  that  circum- 
stance an  added  zest. 

Cheating  in  a  bargain  is  so  common  that  we  accept  a  certain 
amount  of  it  as  a  pait  of  our  statistics,  and  charge  it  regularly  to 
the  account  of  profit  and  loss.  Since,  perhaps,  the  largest  number 
of  our  commercial  transactions  relate  to  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
food,  —  including  condiments,  which  are  as  essential  to  the  excite- 
ments of  high  civilization  as  food  itself,  and  not  excluding  ^^  drinks," 
which  to  the  rapid  civilizer  are  both  food  and  spice,  — it  is  natural, 
or  inevitable  that  food,  condiments  and  beverages,  should  afford  a 
broad,  productive  and  thoroughl}'  worked  field  for  cheating  and 
falsification. 

To  read  the  many  undeniably  authentic,  and  the  many  more 
apparently  true  accounts  of  the  tricks  that  are  stated  to  have  been 
practiced  upon  human  food,  here  and  there,  formerty  and  recently, 
is  really  a  shock  to  one  unprepared  for  the  dismal  story.  The 
revelations  of  the. experts  who  have  studied  these  matters,  are  of  a 
sort  to  exasperate  and  enrage  any  honest  citizen.  Worse  than  that, 
they  not  only  convince  us  that  a  great  deal  of  other  people's  food 
is  fraudulently  made  unfit  for  an}'  human  stomach,  but  they  actu- 
ally unfit  our  own  stomachs,  temporarily  at  least,  for  any  food 
whatever. 

A  word  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  adulteration.  It  signifies 
debasing,   corrupting,   vitiating,   falsifjing   or  sophisticating    by 
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mixture  with  baser  materiatB.     EtjmoIogiciUly  the  word  appears 
to  have  originally  meant  tbe  altering  of  nnythiDg  by  adding  some- 
thing else,  and  might  easily  have  been  nritten  adalteraliwc ;  but  in 
ita  accepted  sense  and  form  it  implies  an  alteriitg  tbat  b  fraudulent 
and  injurious, — a  tampering  that,  in  the  case  of  food,  either  cb( 
the  consumer  out  of  a  part  of  his  money,  deprives  him  of  a  pui 
of  the  nutriment  or  the  satisfaction  he  has  a  right  to  expect^ 
worst  of  all,  actually  undermines  his  bodily  health,  and  poiso) 
what  should  nourish  and  strengthen. 

It  ia  evident  that  there  may  he  very  slight  and  verj'  hari 
Kdditions  to  food  of  matters  not  properly  or  not  strictly  belonging 
to  it  that  cannot  be  regarded  as  adulterntious  in  any  other  than  a 
linguistic  sense, — "  adalterationa  "  that  cannot  be  made  the 
of  a  legal   complaint   or   cannot    be   punished   by   the  judli 
tribunals,  cannot  in  fact  be  the  8ul<jects  of  a  legislative  statute.' 

Again,  certain  additions  to  food  that  were  originally  fraudi 
and  gross  adulterations,  having  been  practiced  without  compi 
for  a  long  time,  have  acquired  tlie  sanction  of  nee  which  exei 
them  from  the  charge  of  falsification  or  even  mal 
respectable.     The  use  of  chicory  in  coflee  is  said  to  have  been 
practiced  in  Holland  about  a  ceutury  ago,  and  for  many  y» 
B  strictly-kept  trade  secret.     When  di\nilged  it  was,  as  it  slil 
denounced  by  mauy  as  a  fraud,  but  many  others  had  got  to 
coffee  mixed   with  chicory  or  chicory  mixed  with  coffee  as  an 
improvement  on  the  pure  beverage.     In  consequence,  chicory  is 
DOW  a  regular  and  legal  article  of  trade,  and  the  manufacture, 
"  package  coffee,"  which  always  conlaius  some  and  usually 
of  this  material,  is  a  business  fVom  which  rather  respectablt 
draw  very  respectable  profits. 

Knowledge  of  the  nature   and  extent  of  the  food-adiiltenit 
that  have  been  is  the  first  requisite  in  protecting  ourselves 
those  that  ore  or  may  be  ;  and  here  follows  a  brief  account  of 
of  the  most  conspicuous  falsiflcations  which  are  said  now  to  be  or 
recently  to  have  been  practiced  on  a  few  common  articles  of  diet 

The  statements  here  made  are  many  of  tbem  correct  beyt 
question,  others  are  given  on  what  passes  current  as  good  authoi 
but  tbe  writer  cannot  in  at!  cases  vouch  for  their  trulh. 

Wheaten  flour,  which  makes  the  most  palatable  and  DUtril 
bread,  has  long  been  the  subject  of  falsification.     The  most 
and  most  harmless  adulterations  have  been  tbe  flour  of 
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cheaper  grains  or  seeds.  Flour  of  rice,  of  barley,  of  peas,  beans, 
buckwheat,  and  of  doura  or  I^jptian  millet,  it  is  said,  has  been 
thus  employed  in  England.  It  has  long  been  a  habit  of  many  good 
housewives  to  add  a  small  proportion  of  boiled  potatoes  to  their 
wheaten  dough  in  making  bread,  and  this  and  similar  mixtures  are 
entirely  proper  in  domestic  bread  so  long  as  those  concerned  are 
satisfied  ;  but  in  the  hands  of  the  British  bakers,  if  we  may  credit 
English  authors,  the  same  practice  has  been  adopted  for  the  two- 
fold purpose  of  employing  a  cheaper  flour  and  of  retaining  a  greater 
percentage  of  watqr  in  the  loaf.  This  mode  of  extorting  larger 
profits  from  the  public  is  justly  regarded  as  an  adulteration  and  a 
swindle. 

A  curious  feature  in  British  bread-adulteration  is  presented  in 
the  history  of  the  so-called  '*  cones  flour."  This  is  supposed  to 
have  been  originally  the  flour  of  a  particular  variety  of  wheat  which 
was  sold  to  bakers  for  the  purpose  of  dusting  their  kneeding 
troughs,  as  well  as  the  fashioned  loaves  to  prevent  the  dough  from 
sticking  where  it  was  not  wanted.  It  is  evident  enough  that  any 
flour  that  is  flt  to  make  dough  of  is  suitable  to  restrain  the  adhesion 
of  that  dough,  and  what  the  peculiar  merits  of  cones  flour  once 
were  cannot  be  clearly  made  out.  But  cones  flour,  or  "  cones," 
as  the  bakers  termed  it,  was  speedily  made  the  means  of  turning  a 
multitude  of  dishonest  pennies ;  and  its  sale  and  consumption 
increased  enormously  until  some  master  bakers  directed  their 
journeymen  to  mix  a  bushel  of  cones  with  a  sack  of  flour, — more 
than  enough  to  fully  test  the  "dusting"  power  of  the  "  cones," 
one  would  suppose.  In  short,  it  appears  that  "cones"  became 
the  trade  name  of  an  article  which  was  represented  to  have  qualities 
serviceable  in  the  manipulation  of  the  baker's  shop,  but  which  was 
really  a  cheap  and  inferior  flour,  valuable  for  putting  money  in  the 
pockets  of  miller  and  baker  and  for  dusting  the  eyes  of  police  and 
health  officers.  We  ma}'  well  imagine  that  when  the  millers  began 
to  commend  cones  to  the  bakers  as  an  "  artful  dodge  "  to  further 
the  interests  of  the  trade,  the, former  represented  pretty  truly  what 
was  the  real  nature  of  cones  at  that  time,  and  the  bakers  most 
likely  thought  that  an  invention  which  would  enable  them  to  get 
adulterating  material  under  a  respectable  name  was  well  worth 
paying  for.  So  the  millers  thought,  too,  and  soon  cones  became 
anything  that  would  swindle  the  public  and,  if  possible,  the  bakers 
also,  and  contained  no  wheaten  flour  a!  all,  but  was  a  mixture  of 
the  cheapest  materials  that  could  pass  muster  as  a  breadstufl*. 
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It  should  here  be  remarked  that  Great  Britaio  i 
field  of  food-adulteration,  because  it  has  been  tLc  most   f« 
centre  of  all  industries,  of  all  eominerce,  of  all  modes  of 
getting,  and  tiecanse  the  English  peojtle  from  ancient  times 
been  the  stoutest  champions  of  personal  lilierty  and  free  Imde. 
it  has  happened  that  those  sovereigns  or  ministers  who  have  tried 
to  hamper  industrial  enterprise  with  burdensome  restricli 
had  an  unhappy  time  of  it,  and  the  strict  sj^teme  of  inspection 
have  fjuite  stc-adil.v  ruled  in  other  European  countries  have 
weaker  and  intermittent  hold  on  the  British  counterfeiter  and 
lupter. 

In  the*  reign  of  King  John  (12031  there  was  a  proclainatitin 
throu^'bout  the  kingdom  for  enforcing  the  legal  obligations  of  assize* 
"  as  regards  bread."  and  in  the  following  reign  (Henrj-  lU.,  126G) 
the  statute  entitled  "  The  Pillory  and  Tumbrel "  (ducking  stool) 
was  framed  to  protect  the  public  from  dishonest  dealings  o»  pait 
of  bakers,  brewera,  vintners,  butchers  and  others.  This 
first  statute  or  legislative  enactment  in  which  adulteration  of  ht 
fbod  is  specially  mentioned  and  prohibited.  This  statute 
enforced  with  varying  strictness  for  nearly  500  years  untilj 
Queen  Anne's  reign  (1710),  it  was  reijealed. 

Since  free  trade  was  adopted  in  England  that  country  has 
the  head  centre  of  all  kinds  of  adulteration.  In  18C0  the  Bi 
Parliament  began  a  series  of  enactments  to  prevent  the  adull 
tion  of  food,  drink  and  drugs,  and  in  consequence  of  thi 
tioDS  that  accompanied  these  enactments  a  large  mass  of  litcratun 
on  the  subject  of  food-adulteration  has  been  published  in  the 
English  language.  This  literature  consists  in  the  record  of  tht) 
researches  of  scientific  men  and  in  testimony  elicited 
fVom  esperts  and  detectives,  as  well  as  from  adulterators 
rich  enough  to  retire  from  business  or  induced  by  prosj 
greater  profits  to  turn  state's  evidence. 

To  return  to  bread -adulteration,  ilie  use  of  bean  flour  is 
have  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  give  <lue  tenacity  and  lighl 
to  bread  made    from    damaged   wheuten    flour.     Boiled    rice 
employed  to  increase  the  quantity  of  bread  to  be  obtained 
Back  of  flour.    A  enek  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  pounds 
yield,  according  to  Lctlicby,  ninety-five  four-pound  loa\'e8; 
•  By  "  aasizB  "  wub  nicant  regulation  of  the  weight,  qnalitj'  and  price  of 
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by  adding  three  or  four  pounds  of  rice,  boUed  for  several  hours  in 
as  many  gallons  of  water  to  the  flour,  at  least  a  hundred  four- 
pound  loaves  can  be  got, — a  gain  of  twenty  pounds  of  bread,  or 
more  than  five  per  cent.  By  this  use  of  rice  or  of  boiled  potatoes, 
which,  being  nearly  pure  starch,  are  perhaps  even  more  effectual 
than  rice,  the  bread  is  indirectly  adulterated  with  water. 

Inferior  floor  is  produced  in  immense  quantities  from  grain 
damaged  by  incomplete  growth,  by  injury  from  wet  in  the 
harvesting  or  storing,  by  incipient  sprouting,  mould  or  mustiness, 
as  well  as  by  the  presence  of  the  seeds  of  other  plants.  Flour 
itself  once  good  is  damaged  in  transportation  and  in  storage.  The 
endeavor  to  make  an  apparently  good  bread  from  cheap  or  even 
damaged  flour  is  probably  the  reason  why  certain  chemicals  have 
been  widely  used  in  the  making  of  bread. 

Liebig  states  in  his  ^'  Letter  on  Chemistry  "  that  '^  the  bakers  of 
Belgium  discovered  twenty  (now  sixty)  years  ago  how  to  bake 
from  damaged  flour  by  adding  sulphate  of  copper,  a  poison,  to  the 
dough,  a  bread  in  appearance  and  external  properties  as  fine  as 
jfh>m  the  best  wheat  flour.  Alum  has  the  same  effect  as  sulphate 
of  copper ;  when  added  to  the  dough  it  renders  the  bread  very 
light,  elastic,  firm  and  dry,  and  the  London  bakers  in  consequence 
of  the  demand  for  white  bread  have  been  compelled  to  add  alum 
to  their  fioar.  I  saw  (in  1840)  in  an  alum  manufactory  in 
Scotland  little  mounds  of  finely-ground  alum,  which  was  destined 
for  the  use  of  London  bakers." 

To  conceal  its  true  nature,  the  powdered  alum  used  to  bear  the 
trade-names  '*  hards"  and  "  stuffs." 

Hassall  not  long  ago  asserted  that  ^^  alum  is  used  in  bread- 
making  nearly  all  over  the  United  Kingdom."  The  proportion  of 
alum  used  in  England  is  said  to  range  from  three  to  twelve  ounces 
to  the  sack  of  two  hundred  and  fort}*  pounds,  according  to  the 
qualit}'  of  the  fiour.  These  quantities  have  been  sometimes 
exceeded,  it  would  appear,  for  not  onl}'  does  the  baker  put  alum 
with  the  flour  he  buys,  in  order  to  deceive  his  customers  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  bread,  but  the  miller  or  flour  dealer  mixes  alum  into 
the  fiour  he  sells  to  deceive  the  baker. 

However  happy  the  effects  of  alum  may  be  in  improving  the 
appearance  of  the  bread  and  swelling  the  profits  of  miller  and 
baker,  the  effects  upon  those  who  are  obliged  to  eat  such  bread  are 
liable  to  be  most  disastrous,  if  indeed  they  be  not  so  inevitably. 
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A  TCfj  little  flfauB  in  bread  maj  aoi  piofe  iMardwtf ly  or 
injnrioiiSybiitiioooiiflideimble  mniomit  of  wA  •  powpeilkd 
iiieqoired  to  disorder  digesdon  and  ndn  healtliY  —  ia  ihuwrnlya 
Taat  amj  of  competent  teatimonj. 

Tbe  use  of  afann  in  bread  haa  not  been  oonfined  to  Eanipe. 
Some  twenty  years  ago.  Dr.  WeClievdl,  of  fliHadriphim, 
twenty-foor  samples  of  bakers'  bread  of  that  city,  and  fiMmd 
in  two  instances.  In  1873,  Dr.  Wal&u',  <^  the  Board  of  Hcaltli  of 
New  T<Hk,  examined  fifty-one  samplea  oi  baken^  bread  made  la 
fliat  city,  and  foond  six  whidi  were  probaUy  adnheimlied  witk 
alnm  and  two  with  alnm  and  sulphate  of  ec^pgei.  Last  year.  Dr. 
Leeds  examined  a  nomber  of  bakers'  losTes  sold  in  Hobcdun,  N. 
J.,  and  in  five  cases  found  eiidence  <^  ahmi,  which  in  one  sample 
amoanted  to  twentj-three  grains  to  the  foor-poond  k)af.  Hie 
writer  has  investigated  half  a  dozen  samples  of  bakers'  bread  made 
in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  without  finding  either  alom  or  snlphste  of 
cc^per.  It  is  possible  that  the  comparatiye  immuDlty  fnmi  bread 
adulteration  under  which  we  mostly  suppose  ourselves  to  be  fiviog 
is  but  imaginary,  and  that  falsification  is  actually  practiced,  and 
remains  unknown  because  the  real  facts  have  not  been  ascertained 
by  thorough  and  systematic  investigation. 

The  use  of  alum  for  making — out  of  flour  which  of  itself  would 
give  a  dark,  stidcy,  sodden  bread  —  a  white  and  flaky  loaf,  is  not 
a  recent  invention.  "  In  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  it 
was  ordained  that  his  Highness's  baker  shall  not  put  alum  into  tbe 
bread,  or  mix  r}e,  oaten,  or  bean  flour  with  the  same,  and  if 
detected  he  shall  be  put  in  the  stocks." 

Whether  or  no  alum  is  mixed  by  the  baker  with  our  daih*  bread, 
it  is  a  fact  that  alum  or  its  equivalent  is,  or  recently  has  been,  an 
ingredient  of  some  of  the  substitutes  for  3'east  which  are  so  largely 
employed  among  us.  Yeast  itself  is  a  microscopic  plant  whose 
growth  in  wheaten  dough  generates  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  inflates 
or  ''  raises"  the  loaf.  The  use  of  chemicals  mixed  with  the  flour 
that  will  yield  the  same  gas  answers  the  same  purpose,  and  has  the 
advantage  of  shortening  the  time  and  lessening  the  labor  of  pre- 
paring bread.  The  chemicals  best  adapted  in  all  respects  for 
carbonating  dough  in  the  kitchen  are  cream  of  tartar  (bitartrate  of 
potash)  and  soda  saleratus  (bicarbonate  of  soda),  and  these  two 
salts  are  the  active  ingredients  of  the  best  '^baking  powders." 
But  as  the  supply  of  cream  of  tartar  is  limited  and  its  cost  is  con- 
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siderable,  yarioug  cheap  substitutes  have  come  into  use.  One  of 
the  cheapest  that  can  be  en]plo3'ed  is  alum,  or  the  sulphate  of 
alumina,  which  mixed  with  bicarbonate  of  soda  produces  carbonic- 
acid  gas  abundantly,  but  contaminates  the  bread  with  an  injurious 
or  even  poisonous  substance.  In  1878,  Dr.  H.  A.  Mott,  of  New 
York,  stated  that  the  "  Patapsco  baking  j)owder  "  contained  twenty 
per  cent,  of  burnt  alum  or  its  equivalent,  the  '"Andrews"  twenty^- 
two  and  a  half  per  cent.,  ''Doole3''s  Standard  Baking  Powder" 
twenty-six  and  a  half  per  cent.,  and  *'  The  Charm  "  thirty  per  cent. 
More  recentlj'  Dr.  Mott  asserts  that  twenty-three  brands  of  baking 
powder  examined  by  him  contained  alum  or  a  similar  sulphate  of 
alumina. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  alum  in  bread,  I  ought  perhaps  to 
say  that  the  effects  of  it  upon  the  consumer  have  been  much  dis- 
cussed, and  some  chemists  in  Europe,  and  I  believe  in  this  country 
also,  have  defended  its  use.  Doubtless  people  may  survive  the 
long-continued  ingestion  of  small  quantities  of  alum,  as  of  almost 
any  poison,  but  the  correct  principle  to  adopt  in  fixing  upon  a 
standard  of  purity  in  case  of  all  articles  which  are  understood  to  be 
essentially  nutritious,  is  to  stigmatize  as  deleterious  adulterations 
the  addition  of  even  the  smallest  quantities  of  any  substance  which 
has  decided  i)oisonous  or  injurious  effects.  The  recently  published 
experiments  of  Dr.  Mott,  made  upon  dogs,  are  sufficient  demon- 
stration that  bread  containing  alum  is  a  highly  dangerous  article  of 
diet. 

Baking  powders  are  also  largely  adulterated  with  terra  alba^ 
which  is  a  trade  name  for  several  sorts  of  white  earth,  being  some- 
times ground  gypsum  (plaster  of  paris  or  sulphate  of  lime) ,  some- 
times carbonate  of  lime  (whiting),  and  sometimes  pipe  clay 
(kaolin).  The  cream  of  tartar  and  the  saleratus  sold  by  grocers 
are  also  often  grossly  weighted  by  admixture  with  worthless  terra 
alba. 

If  the  wheaten  flour  and  the  wheaten  loaf  arc  thus  adulterated, 
we  should  expect  to  find  that  other  cereal  foods  are  similarly  falsi- 
fied. So  it  has  happened  in  Great  Britain,  especially  in  Scotland, 
that  oatmeal  —  which  is  a  standard  diet  in  prisons,  workhouses, 
and  charitable  institutions  —  is  extensively  mixed  with  cheaper 
barley  meal,  rice,  flour,  and  even  Indian  meal.  Thirty  years  ago 
there  was  a  famine  in  the  Scotch  Highlands,  and  some  (300,000 
was  devoted  to  supplying  the  needy  Highlanders  with  food.     One 
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of  tlie  contrftctora  who  supplied  these  aDfortunatcs  witti  ofitiin.-al 
was  Hiispected  of  adulterating  TJie  article,  and  was  brought  to  trinl. 
It  was  shown  that  the  oatmeal  was  grossly  mixed  with  bran  and 
thirds  (dieap  horse-feed).  The  offender  was  convicted  and  pun- 
ished, but  ho  brought  forwartl  some  ot  the  principal  millers  of 
Glasgow  to  swear  that  the  practice  was  quite  common,  —  wa»,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  usages  of  the  trade. 

Arrow-root  is  a  variety,  or  rather  includes  several  varieties,  of 
Bturch  obtained  fhim  tropical  plauts.  When  genuine  it  naturally 
costs  with  us  more  than  the  st&rch  now  matle  so  abundantly 
from  potatoes  and  especially  from  Indian  com.  But  commonly 
arrow-root  is  not  genuine,  and  consists  largely  or  wholly  of 
the  cheaper  starches  of  home  production.  So  far }»  nutriti 
medidiial  value  is  concerned,  corn  starch  is  doubtless,  in  eW 
sense,  equal  to  genuine  arrow-root,  but  it  nevertheless 
to  sell  corn  starch  under  a  false  name  at  a  "  fancy  price. 

Sago  and  tapioca  originally  were  preparations  of  starch  made 
the  Indies  or  Brazil,  but  now  they  are  perfectly  imitated  on  a  large 
scale  from  potato  and  corn  starch,  and  the  imitations  are  every 
whit  as  good  as  the  genuine,  and  being  in  targe  demand,  are  sold 
at  a  price  that  is  not  unreasonable. 

Next  to  bread,  milk  ranks  in  uu[)ortance  on  the  list  of  foods  that 
are  subject  to  adulteration.  We  have  it  ou  good  authority,  that 
milk,  after  being  robbed  of  its  cream,  and  diluted  with  water  to 
cheapen  it,  has  been  mised  with  sugar  to  sweeten  it,  with  salt  to 
develop  its  flavor,  with  annatto  and  turmeric  to  improve  its  color, 
with  soda  and  chalk  to  keep  it  from  eounug,  n-ith  gum.  dextrine, 
emulsion  of  hempseed,  boiled  starch,  and  even,  in  a  single  instance, 
pulverized  brains  to  thickeu  it. 

The  most  common  adulteration  of  milk  is  by  the  addition  of 
water,  and  where  iLere  is  no  milk-tnapcction,  this,  and  the  removal 
of  cream  arc  the  only  usual  modes  of  tampering  with  it,  nnless  soda 
is  a«)ded  to  keep  sweet  what  otherwise  might  sour  before  it  could 
be  disiiosiKi  of. 

In  1869  and  1870,  Prof.  Chandler,  now  President  of  the  Hoard 
of  Health  of  New  York,  directed  examiuatjous  of  five  hundred  and 
filly  samples  of  the  milk  of  that  city.  The  only  adulteration  that 
could  be  detected  was  water.  In  forty-five  cases,  milk  was  seized 
by  the  police  at  the  moment  when  It  was  uudci-going  the  prt>cessof 
dilution.     By  chemical  analysis,  or  by  the  use  of  the  lactometer 
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(lactodensimeter),  the  quantity  of  water  added  was  ascertained, 
and  the  average  amount  found  to  be  over  twenty-six  per  cent.,  or, 
for  ever}'  three  quarts  of  milk,  one  quart  of  water  was  sold.  It  was 
estimated  that  in  this  way  forty  million  quarts  of  water  were  annu- 
ally peddled  out  at  the  average  rate  of  ten  cents  per  quart,  making 
"  business"  to  the  amount  of  $4,000,000  per  year,  or  $12,000  pei> 
day. 

Some  one  has  stated,  I  know  not  how  correctly,  that  the  number 
of  cows  that  not  long  since  supplied  milk  to  London,  was  insuffi- 
cient to  give  to  each  inhabitant  of  that  metroi)olis,  more  than  a 
table-spoonful  of  pure  milk  daily.  In  Boston,  during  the  last 
winter,  the  legislative  committee  on  agriculture  had  a  hearing  on  the 
matter  of  milk-adulteration.  The  State  Assayer  was  present  with 
two  samples  of  milk,  one  genuine,  the  other  diluted  with  twentj^- 
five  per  cent,  of  water  and  colored  with  a  trace  of  annatto.  In 
appearance,  both  were  equally  good,  and  both  bore  the  same  test 
b}'  the  lactometer,  —  i.  e..  doubtless  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
falsified  sample  had  been  first  increased  by  removing  the  lighter 
cream  and  then  lowered  to  the  standard  of  pure  milk  by  adding 
heavier  water. 

This  refinement  in  adulteration,  which  originated  years  ago  in 
Europe,  is  the  result  of  legislative  action  that  has  made  tampering 
with  milk  a  misdemeanor,  but  has  not  provided  adequate  methods 
for  detecting  evasions  of  the  law  or  sufficient  punishment  for  the 
ofifenders ;  but  has  the  eflfect  to  put  dishonest  dealers  on  their  guard, 
and  to  make  them  more  careful  to  conceal  their  misdeeds. 

From  adulterated  milk  we  naturally  turn  to  adulterated  butter. 
Curiously  enough  the  most  common  adulterant  of  milk,  viz,  water, 
is  largely  employed  in  sophisticating  butter.  Honest  butter  rarely 
contains  more  than  six  to  ten  per  cent,  of  water,  but  the  **  butter 
factors,"  it  is  said,  understand  how  to  increase  the  proportion  up 
to  thirty  and  even  forty  per  cent.  Salt,  which  should  exist  in  good 
butter  to  the  extent  of  not  more  than  one  and  a  half  to  three  per 
cent.,  is  worked  in  to  the  amount  of  six,  eight  or  more  per  cent. 
Boiled  starch  has  also  been  employed  to  '*  extend"  very  cheap 
butter.  Butter  is  not  infrequently  sophisticated  by  admixture  of 
cheaper  animal  fats,  namely,  tallow  and  lard. 

There  has  recently  grown  up  among  us,  a  new  industry  which  is 
of  itself  perfectly  legitimate,  but  which  readily  *'  lends  itself"  in 
materials,  if  not  in  morals,  to  the  business  of  butter-adulteration. 
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I  referred  to  the  so-called  oleoTnargariDe  manofacture. 
garino  is  simply  beef-tollow  deprived  of  a  portion  of  tbe  more  (Inn 
and  infusible  Aits,  and  thus  made  to  approach  the  coasist«nce  of 
butter,  in  further  imitation  of  which,  it  is  mixed  with  millc  wild 
annatto  and  churned,  the  result  being  a  product  that  when  mac 
a  cleanly  manner  is  a  fair  substitute  for  butter  for  all  cooking  j 
poses,  and  is  superior  to  cheap  bntter  for  anj  purpose, 
oleomargarine  this  article  is  well  enough,  being  entirely  wholeBome 
and  nutritious,  and  much  chcuper  than  good  butter.  Tn  England, 
however,  it  is  known  aa  butterine,  and  in  conformity  with  the 
suggestions  of  this  significant  designation  it  enters  into  not  a  little 
of  the  butt«r  of  commerce,  or  docked  of  tlie  last  syllable  of  its 
name,  is  sold  as  butter,  pure  and  simple.  It  is  statetl  that  ole«> 
margarine,  or  mixtures  in  which  it  was  the  predominating  i 
dient,  have  passed  as  genuine  butter,  nud  borne  off  high  pri: 
some  of  our  recent  daiiy  fairs.  I  cannot  vouch  for  tbe  trudl 
this  statement,  but  do  not  regard  it  as  altogether  improbable.  ] 

In  the  manufacture  of  cheese  it  is  said  that  lioiled  jiotd 
boiled  beniis  and  oleomargarine  are  sometimes  used  to  make  n 
Venetian  red  and  red  chalk  to  color  the  rind,  and  sulphate  of  o 
arsenic  and  corrosive  sublimate  are  externally  applied  in  c 
quantities  to  prevent  the  lodgment  of  parasitic  insects. 

Lard,  a  substance  nsed  in  everj'  kitchen,  has  sometimes  1 
found  to  contain  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  of  boiled  starch  with 
two  to  three  per  cent,  of  alum  and  one  per  cent,  of  quicklimt;.  The 
starch  is  simply  a  vehicle  for  incoriwruting  water  with  the  lard : 
the  lime  and  alum  are  probably  used  to  prevent  the  waUr 
separating  from  the  mixture  and  to  hinder  tbe  growth  of  mouM. 

Of  the  great  food  staples,  sugar  is  one  with  regard  to  which 
some  alarm  has  recently  been  raised.  It  has  been  widely  publiahed 
that  our  sugars  nre  largel}'  diluted,  cheapened,  and  even  poisoned 
by  mixture  with  glucose  and  injurious  metals.  In  respect  to  * 
granulated  sugars  this  is.  I  beheve,  neither  true  nor  likely  to  b 
Pulverized  white  and  line  grained  brown  sugars  are  liable  I 
adulterated  with  glucose,  but  I  am  not  positive  that  this  falsifies 
has  been  much  practiced. 

With  syrups  the  case  is  doubtless  otherwise.    Syrups 
made  fW>m  Indian  com,  consisting  entirely  of  glucose,  using  I 
terni  in  its  commercial  sense,  and  these  are  or  may  be  empt 
for  adulterating  what  we  commonly  regard   as  genuine  i 
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These  com  syraps  are  cheaper  than  those  which  come  fVom  the 
sugar  cane.  When  skilfblly  made  they  are  not  inferior  in  appear- 
ance and,  though  less  sweet  than  cane  syrups,  they  are  perfectly 
palatable  and  equally  nutritious  and  healthful.  Glucose,  like  oleo- 
margarine, is  a  perfect!}'  legitimate  object  of  production  and  an 
entirely  wholesome  article  of  food.  Its  artificial  formation  fVom 
the  starch  of  com  by  the  action  of  acids  in  the  Buffalo  and  Chicago 
manufactories,  is  quite  in  imitation  of  the  natural  process  of 
digestion  in  the  human  stomach.  In  fact  all  the  starch  of  our  food, 
it  is  believed,  must  be  transformed  into  glucose  before  it  can  enter 
the  blood  and  serve  as  nutriment.  Corn  syrups  are  now  exten- 
sively made  and  consumed  in  our  Western  States.  The}*  are  usually, 
I  believe,  and  always  may  be  free  from  anything  poisonous  or  hurt- 
Ail  to  health.  Cases  are  on  record  in  which  they  have  contained 
injurious  metals,  but  these  are  probably  the  result  of  accident  or 
carelessness,  and  are  no  more  a  necessary  incident  to  the  manu- 
facture of  glucose  than  to  that  of  cane  syrups. 

I  have  once  met  the  complaint  that  white  sugar  was  mixed  with 
a  suspicious  looking  blue  substance  in  the  form  of  i)owder.  This 
was  the  harmless  pigment  known  as  ultramarine  blue.  The  purest 
cane  or  beet  sugar  that  can  be  obtained  by  the  refining  processes 
now  used  has  in  itself  a  disagreeable  yellowish  tint.  This  tint  is 
neutralized  optically  by  adding  to  the  sugar  a  very  small  ordinarily 
quite  unnoticeable  proportion  of  ultramarine,  which,  therefore, 
greatly  improves  the  whiteness  and  beauty  of  the  sugar.  This 
addition  is  in  the  most  strict  sense  an  adulteration,  but  evidently 
common  sense  as  well  as  long  established  usage  relieve  it  from  that 
odium  unless,  as  was  tme  in  the  case  complained  of,  the  quantity 
added  is  excessive. 

Within  a  year  or  so  the  public  has  had  a  scare  as  to  the  presence 
of  tin  in  sugars  and  syrups.  In  fact  solutions  of  tin — the  so-called 
muriate  of  tin — are  employed  by  some  sugar  manufacturers  in  the 
process  of  refining,  and  a  portion  of  the  tin  may  remain  in  the 
sugar  and  especially  in  the  molasses.  The  quantity  of  tin  thus 
remaining  is  in  most  cases  excessively  minute,  and  not  like!}'  to 
occasion  injury  to  health. 

Confectionery  includes  a  class  of  articles  that  may  be  regarded 
as  ver}'  liable  to  adulteration.  Candies  have  been  made  and  sold 
having  all  the  colors  and  tints  of  the  rainbow,  and  owing  their 
colors  to  nearly  all  the  mineral  poisons  that  are  known  to  the  arts. 
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Chromate  of  lend  has  been  nsed  to  give  sugar  a  ycilow  and  so 
orange  color,  red-lead  and  vermilion  to  produce  red  tinta,  Pruasiau 
blue  and  the  vegetable  poison  indigo  to  make  blues,  while  copper 
and  arsenic  have  been  used  for  pi'oducing  greens.  These  poisoni 
aiid  almost  every  kind  of  known  pigment  appear  to  have  been  uaed 
formerly  in  England,  espociallj'  in  tfae  decoration  uf  sugar  doga, 
cnts  and  other  Baceharine  statuary,  in  the  construction  of  which  we 
mi^tt  credit  tiie  workman  witli  forgetting  the  utilitarian  notions 
that  would  influence  the  mere  candy-puller,  as  well  as  all  the 
maxima  of  sanitation  and  toxicology,  in  tlie  enthusiaem  that  art 
begets  in  its  devotees,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  thnt  tlie  niore 
ex|>resBionlesB  and  amorphous  the  image,  the  more  (emt  itlha,  pig- 
ment and  poiaon  it  is  sure  to  carry.  The  employment  of  the  dead- 
lier poisons  in  making  confectionery  has  no  doubt  been  oftener  tlie 
result  of  ignorance  than  of  intention,  for  evidently  the  most 
depraved  candy-maker  can  have  no  object  to  kill  his  customers  out- 
right. Slow  poisoning  would  seem  fully  to  answer  his  ]>ur|Mj«et  4 
Dr.  Endeman.  Chemist  to  the  New  York  Board  of  HealUl  "~ 
numerous  examinations  of  the  confectioner}'  on  sale  in  that  4 
found  in  them  no  comix>unds  of  copper,  mercurj'  or  ! 
although  chromates  of  lead,  lime  and  baryta  were  recognized  in 
the  yellow  sorts,  and  Prussian  blue,  ultramaiiue,  lamjiblaok  and 
various  vegetable  colors  were  commonly  used ;  while  to  give  weight 
aa  cheap  substitutea  for  sugar,  g\-psum,  starch  and  white  clay  were 
employed.  The  obvious  lesson  of  these  facts  is  to  avoid  colored 
confectioner}',  and  eepccially  cheap  confectionery.  It  might  Iw 
added,  "  Avoid  all  confectionery,"  but  that  advice  like  much  other, 
is  least  heeded  where  most  needed. 

The  adulteration  of  fresh  meats  finds  its  field  in  sausages,  potted 
or  canned  meat«  and  meat  pies.  An  English  health  olltcer,  of  a 
town  near  Manchester,  said  some  twenty-five  years  ago  :  "  We  have 
in  Newton  five  knackers'  yards  and  there  is  only  one  in  MaQchestei. 
The  reason  is  they  have  so  much  toleration  in  Newton,  and  it  baa 
been  a  source  of  great  profit  to  them  because  they  have  the  means 
of  selling  the  best  portions  of  the  horse  flesh  to  the  makers  of  [x>tt4>il 
meats.  I  can  say  for  a  fact  tliat  the  tongues  of  horses  and  the 
best  portions,  such  as  the  hind  quarters  of  horses,  ore  generally 
sold  to  mis  with  cullnred  brawn,  or  pigs'  heads,  as  they  are  aUfed 
with  us,  and  for  sausages  and  polonies  (Bolognas).  I  ui 
also,  &om  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  making  tl 
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horse  flesh  materially  assists  the  making  of  sausages, — it  is  a  hard 
fibrine  and  it  mixes  better  and  keeps  them  hard  and  they  last 
longer  in  the  shop  windows  before  they  are  sold,  because  otherwise 
the  sausages  run  to  water  and  become  soft  and  pulpy."  Whether 
the  current  traditions  as  to  the  use  of  other  domestic  animals  in 
sausages  are  correct  the  writer  cannot  say,  nor  is  it  positively 
known  whether  the  sausage  makers  are  at  the  real  bottom  of  the 
evidently  organized  opposition  to  the  enactment  of  satisfactory 
dog  laws.  It  is  just  conceivable  that  legislation  on  this  subject 
has  been  blocked  hitherto,  simply  because  mutton  is  not  fit  for 
sausages  until  it  has  become  dog !  As  to  meat  pastries  in  this 
country,  there  is  no  authentic  information  to  be  had,  but  the 
consumers  of  these  delicacies  in  our  great  cities  would  do  well  to 
ponder  the  significant  words  of  Mr.  Samuel  Weller. 

"  *  Weal  pie,'  said  Mr.  Weller,  *  wery  good  thing  is  a  weal  pie 
when  you  know  the  lady  as  made  it,  and  is  quite  sure  it  ain't 
kittens ;  and  arter  all  though,  where's  the  odds,  when  they  're  so  ' 
like  weal  that  the  wery  pieman  themselves  •  don't  know  the 
difference  ?  I  lodged  in  the  same  house  with  a  pieman  once,  sir, 
and  a  wery  nice  man  he  was  —  reg'lar  clever  chap,  too  —  make 
pies  out  o'  anything  he  could.  ^  What  a  number  of  cats  j'ou  keep, 
Mr.  Brooks,'  says  I,  when  I  'd  got  intimate  with  him.  '  Ah,'  says 
he,  'I  do  —  a  good  many,'  says  he.  ' You  must  be  wery  fond 
o'  cats,'  says  I.  '  Other  people  is,'  says  he,  a  winkin'  at  me. 
'  They '  (the  pies)  '  are  all  made  of  them  noble  animals,'  saj's  he, 
apointin'  to  a  wery  nice  little  tabby  kitten,  '  and  I  seasons  'em  for 
beefsteak,  weal  or  kidney,  'cording  to  the  demand.'  "  It  is 
possible  that  these  observations  originally  calculated  for  a  longitude 
near  Greenwich,  may  apply  to  the  meridians  of  New  England  or 
New  York. 

The  articles  most  extensively  adulterated  are  such  as  are 
employed  not  so  much  for  the  nutriment  they  furnish  as  for  their 
appetizing  or  stimulating  effects,  which  bring  them  into  the  class  of 
luxuries.  Everything  of  this  kind,  it  would  appear,  is  liable  to 
falsification. 

Pickles,  for  example,  properly  consist  of  cucumbers,  cauli- 
flower, young  beans  or  other  vegetables  preserved  in  pure  vinegar 
of  good  strength  with  no  addition  beyond  salt,  mustard  or  pepper. 
If  you  want  such  pickles  you  had  better  make  them,  for  they  are 
not  easy  to  buy  at  economical  rates.     Unfortunately  they  who 
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make  their  own  pickles,  following  the  directions  of  the  oVler 
cookery  books  or  practising  after  the  examples  of  otir  grand- 
mothers, furuish  the  cue  to  the  adulterators.  It  wns  aud  still  is 
ft  custom  among  New  England  housewives  to  prepare  llieit 
cucumber  pickles  by  boiling  the  vinegar  in  a  brass  kettle,  or  by 
Bt«ei)ii)g  the  cucumbers  and  vinegar  together  in  brass,  nntil  they 
acquire  a  nice  green  color  fk'om  the  dissolved  copper,  adding  also 
8  lump  of  alum  to  make  the  pickles  Rrm  and  crisp.  In  making 
pickles  for  the  market,  such  as  you  may  eat  with  your  oysters  at 
the  common  restaurant,  diluted  sulphuric  acid  is  used  in  place  of 
most  of  the  vinegar  and  the  dose  of  copper  is  administered  in  the 
shape  of  verdigris,  or  blue  vitriol,  while  alum  is  of  course  added  Id 
liberal  measure.  These  pickles  are  cheap,  they  are  crisp  and 
bi'ittle  and  of  a  fine  color,  although  very  unpalatable  to  those  who 
know  what  a  good  pickle  is,  and  if  eaten  iu  any  consideralile 
quantity  are  dangerous  not  only  because  they  are  indigestible  but 
because  they  are  loaded  with  metallic  poison.  Instances  of  the 
fatal  results  of  their  use  are  on  record.  Dr.  Hassall  states  that  in 
the  exaniiriation  of  twenty-three  samples  of  Loudon  pickles  of 
various  kinds,  he  found  in  most  cases  the  vinegar  very  weak ;  in 
nineteen  instances  a  good  share  of  their  acidity  was  due  to 
sulphuric  acid ;  sixteen  samples  contained  copper,  three  in  very 
considerable  amount,  one  in  a  highly  deleterious  sod  two  in 
poisonous  quantities. 

Vinegar  as  retailed  for  household  use  ia  mainly  adulterated  with 
water  to  cheapen  it,  with  sulphuric  acid  to  make  it  sour,  aiid 
finally  with  burnt  sugar  to  restore  the  color  lost  by  dilutioD.  The 
use  of  sulphuric  acid  as  an  adulterant  bas  led  to  the  introduction 
of  arsenic  into  vinegar,  especially  in  England,  where  sulpuric  add 
is  largely  prepared  by  help  of  metallic  ores  wliich  are  freqnenlly 
arsenical.  This,  however,  sounds  worse  than  it  really  ia,  because 
the  sulphuric  acid  contains  but  a  veiy  little  arsenic,  the  vinegar 
contains  very  little  snlphuric  acid,  and  people  commonly  Bwallow 
very  little  vinegar  at  a  time.  According  to  the  testimony  of  a 
Mr,  Gay,  which  was  given  in  London,  before  a  Parliamentoiy 
Commission  iu  185o,  "  corrosive  sublimate  has  been  used  fur  years 
iu  some  houses,  and  not  a  cask  (of  vinegar)  bas  gone  out  without 
a  certain  proportion  of  corrosive  sublimate." 

Chairman  —  "Do  you  Ijelieve  that  corrosive  sublimate  was  mixed 
with  the  vinegar  in  injurious  proportions?" 
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**  I  do.  It  wa8  done  to  give  strength  to  the  Tinegar.  When 
the  D.  W.  and  the  O.  Y.  have  been  used,  the  oonosive  sublimate 
is  put  in  to  give  a  tartness  again  in  the  mouth.'' 

Chairman  —  ^^Are  these  technical  expressions  in  the^trade— • 
O.  V.  for  oil  of  vitriol,  and  D.  W.  for  distiUed  water?  " 

*'  Just  so.    Corrosive  sublimate  is  called  '  the  Doctor.'  ** 

Mustard  is  an  article  that  appears  to  be  nearly  always 
adulterated.  Not  only  is  ordinaiy  grocer's  flour  of  mustard  often 
so  weak  that  a  poultice  made  of  it  will  not  irritate  the  skin 
unpleasantly,  but  the  ^^  genuine  mustard  "  sold  by  apothecaries  is 
'  far  from  pure.  The  ordinary  treatment  which  mustard  receives  at 
the  hands  of  the  '^  manufacturer,"  consists  in  mixing  it  with 
twenty  to  fifty  per  cent,  or  more  of  wheat  flour,  and  then  with 
enough  ground  turmeric  to  restore  the  appropriate  yellow  color. 
Thus  far  the  adulteration  is  not  so  serious,  because  the  diluted 
mustard  answers  all  the  purposes  of  acondiment  or  even  of  a  poultice, 
but  the  mischief  thus  begun  soon  grows  to  formidable  dimensions. 
Mustard  itself,  which,  unground,  may  cost  perhaps  flve  dollars  per 
bushel,  is  largely  substituted  by  insipid  charlock  seed,  costing  but 
two  dollars,  cayenne  and  ginger  being  added  to  give  it  '*  bite.** 
Instead  of  wheat  flour,  ground  rice,  plaster  of  Paris  and  pipe  clay 
are  used  to  make  bulk  and  weight,  and  instead  of  harmless 
turmeric,  yellow  ochre  or  even  poisonous  chromate  of  lead  is 
employed  as  color. 

Pepper,  black  and  white,  —  the  former  made  from  the  entire 
pepper  berry,  the  latter  frx)m  the  same  after  the  external  husk  is 
removed,  —  were  formerly  adulterated  in  the  most  scandalous 
manner.  In  1851,  Hassall  examined  forty-three  London  samples, 
nearly  one-half  of  which  were  sophisticated.  He  found  wheat 
flour,  linseed  meal,  mustard  husks,  pea  flour,  rice  flour,  sago  and 
pepper  dust  or  P.  D.  This  last  is  either  the  sweepings  of  the 
warehouses,  or  an  article  made  in  imitation  of  ground  pepper 
expressly  for  this  adulteration.  The  chief  chemist  employed  in 
the  British  Customs  Department,  stated  before  a  Parliamentary 
Committee,  in  respect  to  the  falsiflcation  of  pepper  that  out  of 
1,116  samples  examined,  576  were  adulterated.  ''We  found," 
he  said,  ^*-  rice,  sago,  potato-starch,  linseed  meal,  capsicum,  husks 
of  red  and  of  white  mustard,  wheat  flour,  bran,  and  ground 
gypsum."  Other  adulterants  have  been  bone-dust  and  saw-dust. 
Of  a  hundred  pounds  of  an  article  seized  at  Chelmsford,  England, 
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as  pepper,  in  1852,  two  ponnda  only  were  pepper,  the  rest  b 
mnBtard  husks,  rice,  and  cayenne. 

As  long  ago  ns  1820,  Acctim,  a  German  chemist,  established  in 
London,  described  artificial  pepper-coms,  which  he  states  were 
made  of  Unseed-tiie,  common  clay  and  a  little  cayenne  fonued 
into  a  mass,  granulated  by  being  pressed  through  a  sieve, 
afterwards  dried  and  finally  smoothed  by  rolling  in  a  barrel. 

I  can  only  briefly  enumerate  the  adulterations  of  all  condiments 
and  spices.  Cayenne  ia  worse  falsified  than  white  and  blade 
pepper.  Of  twenty-eight  London  samples,  Hassall  found  only 
four  that  were  genuine.  Twen^-two  contained  mineral  coloring 
matter,  thirteen  got  their  color,  mainly  from  red  lead,  seven 
from  red  chalk  or  red  ochre,  and  in  one  Vermillion  (sulphide  of 
mercury)  was  present.  Ground  spicea  are  not  only  adulterated  by 
adding  flour  and  starch  of  various  kinds,  but  cheap  cassia  is 
substituted  for  costly  cinnamon,  and  both  are  robbed  of  a  good 
part  of  their  flavoring  principle,  the  valuable  volatile  oil.  Worm- 
eaten  and  worthless  nutmegs  are  skilfully  repaired  by  stoppii^ 
the  holes  with  a  suitahly  compounded  cement,  and  not  only  are 
wooden  nutmegs  traditionally  credited  to  "  Down  East,"  but  a 
distinguished  Frenchman  asserts  that  the  workmen  of  Marseilles 
have  fabricated  false  nutmegs,  insipid  and  inodorous,  ont  of 
bran,  clay  and  the  powder  of  nutmegs  too  decayed  or  wormy  for 
rep^rs! 

Tea  and  coffee,  which  involve  such  euormous  industrial  and  com- 
mercial interests,  have  been,  as  every  one  knows,  falsified  on  a  vast 
scale.  The  adulterattous  of  tea  appear  to  have  originated  in  China 
itself.  They  were  at  one  time  extensively  practised  in  England, 
but  aa  the  duty  on  tea  waa  gradually  reduced,  the  business  of 
adulteratmg  became  less  and  less  remunerative,  until  it  ia  said  to 
have  nearly  alt<^ether  ceased  in  that  country. 

According  to  Hassall,  the  adulterations  resorted  to  in  China  ar« 
of  four  classes :  First,  with  leaves  of  several  kinds  of  other  plants ; 
second,  with  Li-tea.  Thia  is  an  imitation  of  tea  with  most  or  all 
of  the  tea  left  out,  and  is  compounded  of  various  mixtures'  to 
resemble  the  different  sorts  and  grades  of  genuine  tea ;  third,  with 
mineral  substances,  to  give  weight,  and  fourth,  with  pigments  and 
■'  facing  "  to  improve  the  color  and  luatre  of  the  article. 

When  thirty  to  forty  years  ago,  high  duties  were  exacted  on  teas 
imported  into  England,  regular  tea  factories  existed  in  Londoo, 
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Liyerpool,  and  other  large  cities,  —  some  dozen,  it  is  believed,  in 
all.  The  industry  carried  on  in  these  factories,  consisted  partly  in 
baying  up  tea-grounds  at  hotels  and  coffee-houses  for  two  or  three 
pence  per  pqund,  giving  them  a  coating  of  gum-water,  tannin  and 
copperas,  drying,  and  if  meant  for  black  tea,  '*  facing  "  them  with 
rose-pink  and  black  lead,  or  if  for  green  tea,  with  Prussian  blue  and 
chrome  yellow,  or  similar  and  worse  pigments.  Another  part  of 
the  business  was  converting  the  leaves  of  all  manner  of  British 
trees  into  false  tea,  or,  as  the  Chinese  are  said  to  firankly  designate 
it,  lie  tea. 

In  1843  the  London  excise  officers  seized  some  tea  containing 
thirty-five  per  cent,  of  a  fearfhl  poison,  carbonate  of  copper.  In 
1845,  tea  was  confiscated  at  Manchesteir,  in  which  chromate  of 
potash,  an  active  poison,  was  used  as  facing,  and  on  the  premises 
were  found  mixtures,  evidently  meant  for  facing  tea,  containing 
chromate  of  lead  and  arsenite  of  copper,  the  latter  quite  like  Paris 
green  in  its  effects  on  the  animal  economy. 

Coffee  has  long  been,  and  still  is,  extensively  adulterated  with 
chicory,  burnt  sugar  and  parched  peas,  beans,  barley,  rye,  wheat, 
and  peanuts.  Roasted  carrots,  potatoes,  parsnips,  and  beets, 
roasted  acorns,  spent  tan-bark,  spent  logwood,  mahogany  sawdust 
and  baked  horses'  liver  are  some  of  the  other  substances  that  have 
been  identified  in  the  ground  coffee  of  London.  Chicory,  as 
already  remarked,  has  established  itself  as  a  regular  ingredient  of 
package  coffee,  and  such  coffees  not  inft*equently  contain  little' else 
besides  chicory  and  roasted  grain  or  vegetables  of  some  sort.  In 
1850  Messrs.  Duckworth,  of  Liverpool,  are  said  to  have  taken  out 
a  patent  for  moulding  chicory  in  the  shape  of  the  coffee  berry. 
English  law  at  that  time  put  no  restriction  on  the  sale  of  chicory. 
The  use  of  chicory  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  many  persons  pre- 
fer a  mixture  of  coffee  and  chicory  to  pure  coffee.  The  writer  has 
personal  knowledge  of  two  cases  where  ladies  having  drank  coffee 
that  greatly  pleased  them  in  first-class  restaurants,  and  having 
asked  how  such  coffee  could  be  procured,  were  supplied  with 
recipes  in  which  certain  grades  of  coffee  and  a  certain  proportion  of 
chicory  are  directed  to  be  used.  In  fact,  such  mixtures  are  supplied 
to  order  by  the  best  grocers  of  our  large  cities.  It  is  asserted  that 
chicory  is  universally  an  ingredient  of  the  finely  flavored  coffee  that 
one  finds  in  the  cafSa  of  Paris,  Vienna  and  other  European  capitals, 
and  there  are  gentlemen  in  New  England  who,  having  cultivated 
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chicory  and  nsed  it  in  their  coflfee,  fVeely  express  Iheir  preference 
for  the  mixture.  In  these  cases,  however,  the  chicoiy  is  kept  dalj 
subordioate  to  cofiee,  and  good  coflee  at  that,  while  in  the  "  package 
ooft'ee,"  peas,  rye,  and  chicory  have  lai^ely  the  upper  hand,  and 
the  coffee  is  small  in  quantity;?,  and  that  little  of  the  poorest. 

The  demand  for  chicory  has  tjecome  so  great,  that  it  is  not  only  a 
staple  product  of  agriculture  in  most  European  countries,  and  cul- 
tirated  to  some  extent  in  this,  but  it  has  come  itself  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  extensive  falsificatioD  with  all  the  adulterants  which  are 
employed  in  the  cheapening  of  coffee.  Mr.  Gay,  who,  once  a 
manufacturer  of  mustard,  coffee,  etc.,  on  his  own  account,  afler- 
wards  was  put  in  charge  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Commissary 
Department,  made  tlie  following  statement  bcfor  the  ParliamenUiy 
Commission  on  Adulteration,  in  1955:  "I  remember  one  year, 
when  chicory  was  worth  £21  per  ton,  manufacturing  seven  hundred 
tons  of  carrots  into  chicory.  They  were  grown  Ijj  one  gentleman 
in  Surrey,  and  supplied  to  the  house  where  1  was  ;  and,  also,  three 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  parsnips." 

But,  space  ia  lackiug  to  make  fbrther  recital  of  the  dreary 
history.  Enough  has  been  written  to  exhibit  pretty  fairly  what 
human  ingenuity  and  inhuman  selfishness  and  recklessnes  have 
ftocomplished  in  the  sophistication  of  hnman  food. 


The  serious  question  naturally  comes  up :  Are  we  in  these 
United  States  liable  to  suffer  in  purse  and  health  horn  the  adultera- 
tions that  are  now  practised  upon  our  foodF  The  ressonable 
answer  to  this  question  must  be  a  qualified  negative. 

Generally  speaking,  we  arc  not  suffering  serious  loss  of  goods  or 
of  health.  This  answer  is  justified  by  the  investigations  tb«t  have 
been  made  iu  New  York,  Boston  and  other  places,  which  have  not 
revealed  very  wide-spread  or  injurious  adulterations,  except  in 
case  of  milk,  baking  powders,  and  a  few  articles  already  instanced. 
The  writer's  occaaional  examinations  of  st«ple  articles  sold  in  the 
city  of  New  Haven,  have  failed  to  disclose  any  deleterious  or 
extensive  tampering  with  food  except  in  case  of  coffee,  mnstard 
and  pickles,  and  in  these  tostauces,  nsage  —  general  and  welt- 
known  usage,  I  might  say  —  either  to  a.  degree  excuses  the  fault  or 
puts  us  on  our  guard.  Indeed,  it  rarely  happens  that  those  who 
demand  a  good  article  and  are  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  fail  to 
get  what  ia  genuine  and  wholesome.     Some  excellent  people  whose 
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apprehensions  have  been  nndolj  excited,  would  have  ns  believe 
that  we  are  really  defrauded  and  poisoned  in  a  wholly  reckless 
matter,  on  every  hand.  To  understand  what  belongs  to  the 
numerous  substances  now  employed  as  human  food  when  genuine 
requires  a  special  education  which  only  experts  can  possess.  To 
follow  these  foods  into  their  manifold  sophistications  is  another 
and  more  difficult  education,  and  probably  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
would  suffice  for  reckoning  the  number  of  analysts  in  the  United 
States,  who  today  are  competent  to  expose  with  accuracy  and 
certainty  the  yarious  adulterations  that  are  liable  to  present  them- 
selves in  the  great  cities  of  the  civilized  world.  It  is  therefore 
not  to  be  wondered  that  the  extent  and  enormity  of  the  evil  we  are 
considering  should  be  either  unsuspected  on  the  one  hand  or 
exaggerated  on  the  other.  The  lawyer  who  in  the  line  of  business 
charges  a  prosecuted  manufacturer  with  every  misdemeanor  that 
his  imagination  can  in  any  way  associate  with  the  deflMidanfs 
business;  the  rostrum  reformer,  who  in  the  line  of  business 
magnifies  his  calling  and  ever3rthing  within  call ;  and  the  capable 
reporter,  who  in  the  line  of  his  business  writes  down  faithfhlly 
what  the  logical  advocate  and  the  eloquent  reformer  utter,  or  what 
he  thinks  they  ought  to  utter,  are  of  those  who  have  scared  the 
public  with  overdrawn  pictures.  As  a  mild  specimen  of  these 
exaggerations,  I  may  adduce  an  extract  from  the  Boston  Morning 
Journal  for  July  28,  1880,  which  reads  as  follows :— **  7^6  Adul- 
teration of  Sugar. — ^A  recent  lawsuit  in  Buffalo  brought  to  light 
the  method  and  the  extent  of  the  adulteration  of  sugar  by  means 
of  glucose.  It  was  brought  to  light  that  a  single  establishment  in 
that  city  consumed  six  thousand  bushels  of  com  in  the  manufacture 
of  sugar,  and  the  syrup  called  glucose,  used  by  sugar  and  syrup 
dealers,  confectioners,  and  so  forth,  for  the  purposes  of  adulteration. 
In  the  process  of  manufacture,  three  tons  of  sulphuric  acid  are  used 
daily.  Sulphuric,  muriatic  and  nitric  acid  are  extensively  employed 
in  extracting  the  sugar  from  the  com.  One  gets  an  idea  of  the 
viralence  of  these  poisons  from  the  statement  that  they  so  rot 
the  timbers  of  the  factory  building,  where  the  process  is  carried  on, 
that  men  are  constaqtly  employed  in  making  repairs.  The 
concern  involved  in  the  trial,  sell  $100,000  worth  of  sugar  and 
glucose  per  month.  The  color  of  the  sugar  is  white,  and  by 
mixing  it  with  cane  sugar,  the  latter  is  given  a  lighter  color  and 
oonmiands  a  better  price.    One  of  the  witnesses  in  the  case. 
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Ut.  Nichols,  of  Brooklyn,  a  manufactarer  of  acids  and  &&  agent 
for  the  Bale  of  the  sugar  and  Bjmp,  testified  that  the  adulteratimt 
is  verj  extcneiyely  practised  in  New  York,  and  that  the  sales  of 
Bucb  sugars  exceed  that  of  the  pure.  The  inventor  of  the  method 
of  maDufactnre  testified  that  a  bushel  of  com  weighing  fifty-Eii 
poands  will  yield  thirty  pounds  of  sugar,  and  that  the  average  net 
profit  oc  each  bushel  of  com  is  between  forty  aud  fifty  cents, 
adulterated  sugar  offered  to  the  public  is  known 
process  sugar.'  This  sugar  looks  better  than  the  oM-fs^hioneil 
brown  sugars,  but  has  less  sweetening  quality  and  b  regarded 
injurious  to  the  health." 

This  honest  sounding  paragraph  contains  or  implies  a  nnml 
untruths,  some  of  which  directly  exaggerate  the  matter  of  a< 
atioD,  wbOe  others  assist  to  demonstrate  the  general  inaccuracy 
the  paragraph,  and  ita  total  worthlessness  as  a  piece  of  evidence. 

Let  the  reader  review  the  first  and  second  sentences,  and  obser^-i 
that  they  are  so  framed  as  to  convey  the  idea  that  glucose — tlie 
sugar  and  sj-nip  obtained  from  corn — is  madb  in  immense  quantity 
for  the  purpose  of  adulteration  and  for  no  other  pnrpose.  No  bint 
is  conveyed  that  glucose  has  legitimate,  well-established  and 
extensive  uses,  which  cannot  by  the  strictest  interpretation  be 
properly  regarded  as  in  any  sense  fraudulent  or  of  the  nature  of 
adulteration.  Such  is,  however,  really  the  fact,  and  the  glucose 
manufacturer  is  not  necessarily  more  responsible  for  the  adultera- 
tions of  sugar  than  the  potato-grower  is  for  the  falsification  of 
arrow-root.  Kead  again  the  next  three  sentences  and  note  bow 
much,  bow  many  and  how  virulent  are  the  '*  poisons  employed 
in  extracting  the  sugar  from  the  corn."  Three  deadly  aeida,  one  of 
them  used  to  the  extent  of  three  tons  daily,  which  so  rot  the 
timbers  of  the  buildings  that  they  require  constant  repairs  1  Is 
the  sympathetic  reader  likely  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  these 
poisons  impregnate  the  glucose  with  their  virulence?  But  in  fact 
the  consumer  of  glucose  is  no  more  hurt  by  the  acids  used  in  it£ 
manufacture  than  the  dweller  in  a  finished  house  is  bruised  by  tbe 
bricks,  burned  by  the  lime,  smothered  by  the  cow-hair,  or  pierced 
by  the  nails  tbat  are  incidental  to  its  conetruction.  Nay,  Uie 
householder  may  be  bruised,  smothered  and  scratched  by  tbe 
materials  of  his  house,  but  the  glucose-eater  can  scarcely  snAr 
from  these  acid-poisons  in  his  sugar,  for  after  they  have 
transform  slarcb  into  glucose  they  are  so  completely  neuti 
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not  to  be  acids  at  all,  and  so  far  separated  as  not  to  be  poisonous 
even  if  they  remained  acid^.  The  paragraph  informs  us  what  was 
testified  bj  *^  the  inventor  of  the  method  of  manufacture,"  as  if 
this  industry  were  a  very  recent  development,  while  in  fact  the 
discoverer  of  the  method  never  saw  this  continent  or  this  half- 
oentuiy,  and  the  manufacture  in  all  its  essentials  has  long  been 
carried  on.  Finally  we  are  informed  that  this  sugar  '^  is  regarded 
as  injurious  to  the  health."  That  glucose  is  not  iigurious  to  health, 
and  that  the  man  does  not  live  who  is  not  both  a  consumer  and,  in 
his  digestive  organs,  a  constant  producer  of  glucose,  I  have  already 
insisted  upon.  In  the  face  of  these  inaccuracies  we  may  reason- 
ably doubt  the  statement  that  the  sales  of  adulterated  sugars  in 
New  York  ^*  exceed  that  of  the  pure,"  until  evidence  of  a  better 
quality  is  offered. 

In  commenting  on  this  paragraph,  I  would  add  that  the  blunders 
it  contains  are,  all  of  them,  such  as  would  most  naturally  result 
fh)m  the  operations  of  the  court  room  and  the  reporter,  unless  all 
concerned  in  eliciting  testimony,  and  putting  the  essence  of  it  in 
popular  form,  were  experienced  technical  experts. 

Another  newspaper  cutting  that  for  some  years  has  ornamented 
the  writer's  scrap  book,  was  taken  fh)m  a  Rochester,  N.Y.,  paper, 
and  is  as  follows : — 

'^  How  Bar-Room  lAquors  are  made.  There  may  be  seen  daily 
on  Chestnut  street,  says  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin^  a  man  dressed 
in  faultless  apparel,  with  a  great  diamond  on  his  breast,  vainly 
endeavoring  to  outglitter  the  magnificent  solitaire  on  his  finger. 
In  one  of  the  German  universities  he  learned  chemistry  and  not 
even  Liebig  knew  it  better.  His  occupation  is  the  mixing  and  the 
adulteration  of  liquors.  Give  him  a  dozen  casks  of  deodorized 
alcohol,  and  the  next  day  each  of  them  will  represent  the  name  of 
a  genuine  wine  or  a  popular  spirit.  He  enters  a  wholesale  drug 
store,  bearing  a  large  basket  upon  his  arm.  Five  pounds  of  Ice- 
land moss  are  first  weighed  out  to  him;  To  raw  liquors  this 
imparts  a  degree  of  smoothness  and  oleaginousness  that  gives  to 
imitation  brandy  the  glibness  of  that  which  is  most  matured.  An 
astringent  called  catechu,  that  would  almost  dose  the  mouth  of  a 
glass  bottle,  is  next  in  order.  A  couple  of  ounces  of  strychnine 
next  called  for  are  quickly  conveyed  to  the  vest  pocket,  and  a 
pound  of  white  vitriol  is  as  silently  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
basket.    The  oil  of  cognac,  the  sulphuric  acid  and  other  articles 
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that  give  fire  and  bod;  to  the  liqaid  poison  are  alwnjs  kef 
store.     The  mixer  buy  these  things  in  various  qnarters.    Tbej  are 
the  staples  of  the  art." 

I  have  omitted  to  tonch  upon  the  adulteration  of  alcoholic  dtt 
not  because  those  beverages  are  not  food  properly  speaking,^ 
because  they  open  a  branch  of  my  subject  which  would  reqni 
special  article  for  its  adeqDat«  treatment.  The  above  que 
will  be  used  simply  to  fbrther  illnstrate  the  popular  exagigeraHon 
irhich  we  owe  to  much  fine  writing  and  little  exact  knowledge. 
The  description  of  how  bar-room  liquors  are  made  is  Dot  by  any 
means  destitute  of  tnithfhl  features.  The  man.  the  occopation, 
ttie  deodorized  alcohol,  the  Iceland  moss,  the  catechu,  the  oil  of 
eognac  are  true  to  nature  or  to  "the  art,"  but  the  "couple  of 
ounces  of  strj'cbnine " — it  is  simply  incretlible  I  A  quantity  of 
Strychnine  so  minute  that  it  can  have  no  poisonous  ell^ct  what«ver 
gives  to  alcohol  or  alcoholic  drinlra  an  intense  bitter  taste.  The 
only  bitter  beverage  in  use  is  beer.  Some  thirty  years  ago  the 
British  public  was  thoroughly  alarmed  at  the  assertion  that  British 
beer  was  made  bittfir  by  this  deadliest  of  vegetable  poisons.  The 
question  of  adulterated  and  poisoned  beer,  as  is  well  known, 
receives  very  different  treatment  in  Old  England  fVom  what  is 
accorded  to  it  in  Now  England.  The  government  ordered  an 
Investigation.  Three  of  the  ablest  chemists  of  the  conntry, 
inclnding  the  master  of  the  mint,  made  a  most  claborato  and 
exhaustive  research,  first  into  the  methotls  of  detecting  strj'chnine 
in  beer,  and  second  into  the  existence  of  strychnine  in  the  beer 
sold  in  England.  They  proved  first  that  the  minutest  quantities 
of  strychnine  can  be  detected  in  beer,  and  second  tliat  out 
of  a  multitude  of  samplea  of  beer  taken  in  the  shope  of  Lon- 
don, not  one  contained  any  trace  of  this  poison.  The  writer  has 
first  and  last  been  called  u[>on  to  examine  for  stiychnine  some 
twenty  samples  of  distilled  liquors,  taken  from  varions  drug  stores 
and  "  rum  shops,"  high  and  low,  in  the  Stnt«  of  Connecticut,  and 
has  found  no  evidence  of  its  presence  ;  and  there  appears  to  be  no 
foundation  whatever  for  the  belief  so  widely  prevailing  among 
professional  teetotalers  and  their  disciples  that  strychnine  is  or  ever 
has  been  put  into  any  alcoholic  drink  that  was  simply  intended  for 
nse  as  a  beverage.  To  pat  stiychnine  into  distilled  liquors  would 
render  them  undrinkablc  before  it  could  constitute  them  poison. 
To  add  to  it  beer  in  poisonous  quantity  would  tend  to  kill  the 
oon&umers  and  spoil  the  sale. 
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But  after  making  all  needfhl  allowance  for  the  exaggerations  that 
are  incident  to  the  ventilation  of  any  abase,  this  abase  remains  a 
rooted  fact  of  oar  social  statas,  and  while  in  general  the  well-to^io 
and  the  intelligent  need  not  be  greatly  alarmed  at  the  present 
prevalence  of  this  evil,  it  still  is  trae  that  the  pradent-who  will  bay 
economically,  the  poor  who  will  bay  cheaply,  and  the  ignorant  who 
bay  blindly  are  liable  to  snffer,  especially  in  oar  large  and  closely 
popalated  cities. 

The  milk  of  New  York  and  Boston  has  been  in  former  years 
fearfblly  dilated  becaase  tlie  sapply  has  been  at  times  inadequate, 
and  the  cheat  is  one  that  cannot  be  detected  easily  and  positively 
by  the  ordinary  consamer.  In  New  Haven,  where  producers  and 
consumers  meet  face  to  face,  and  where  the  supply  is  abundant, 
the  temptation  to  water  is  not  so  urgent.  Samples  of  milk  bought 
on  the  street  fh)m  the  passing  milk-wagons  in  that  city,  I  have 
DOW  and  then  tested  and  found  to  be  pure.  The  bakers'  bread  of 
New  Haven  I  have  looked  after  somewhat  and  have  found  no  alum. 
The  bread  of  that  city  is  in  fact  of  better  quality  than  it  was  from 
five  to  twenty  years  ago.  The  vinegar  retailed  in  the  comer  stores 
I  have  sometimes  tested,  and  while  some  of  it  has  been  found  too 
weak,  some  of  it  has  been  too  strong,  and  in  no  case  has  it  con- 
tained sulphuric  acid  or  poisonous  metals.  As  to  package  coffee, 
cheap  pickles,  mustard  and  spices,  the  stores  of  New  Haven  can 
easily  furnish  them  containing  the  standard  adulterations,  and  can 
also  as  easily  supply  most  of  these  articles  in  a  state  of  satisfactory 
purity. 

The  tests  which  have  been  made  hitherto  by  competent  analysts 
are  perhaps  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  establish  the  general  purity 
of  our  food  supplies,  and  certainly  what  is  true  of  New  Haven 
does  not  necessarily  apply  to  other  cities  South  and  West.  The 
prevalence  of  the  newspaper  and  the  exertions  of  our  Boards  of 
Health  are  having  a  happy  effect,  while  the  abundance  of  food  and 
the  comparative  absence,  except  in  our  largest  cities,  of  a  ^'  poor 
class,"  largely  cut  off  the  inducements  to  make  a  business  of 
adulteration. 

But  the  inducements  are  not  wholly  wanting ;  the  fact  of  adul- 
*  terations  exists  among  us,  and  whenever  the  falsification  of  any 
article  can  be  carried  on  with  much  profit  and  little  risk,  that 
moment  the  adulteration  will  most  probably  begin.     As  our  popu- 
lation increases  in  density,  as  the  competitions  of  trade,  and  the 
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struggles  for  esistence  become  sharper  and  fiercer,  tbe  mischief 
will  increase  and  can  only  be  averted  or  restrained  by  tbe  stroag 
arm  of  the  law,  backed  by  popular  intelligence. 

It  is  evidently  the  duty  of  our  Stat«  and  municipal  authoritiea  to 
ordain  and  enforce  snch  wise  laws  as  shaU  confine  food- adall«ra tors 
to  the  very  narrowest  limits.  A  comprehensive  statute  ought  U> 
be  enacted  applying  to  all  adulterations  and  falsifications.  It 
should  define  in  plain  terms  what  constitutes  genuine  legal  milk, 
bread,  mustard  and  ao  forth.  It  should  pronde  for  tbe  employ- 
ment of  competent  public  analysts  trained  in  chemical  analysis  uid 
microscopy,  to  examine  and  test  any  article  t^t  may  be  submitted. 
Such  tests  ought  to  be  made  for  any  person  bringing  samples  under 
Builabte  regulations  at  a  very  moderate  charge,  and  it  should  be 
provided  that  any  article  on  sale  of  suspicious  or  doubtful  character 
be  liable  at  any  time  to  be  analyzed  at  public  expenao.  so  that  tbA 
poor  who  can  rarely  sustain  the  cost  of  such  tests  may  nevertbeleaa 
enjoy  their  protection.  The  attempt  to  legislate  bills  of  such  a 
character  would  doubtless  develop  an  amount  of  lobby  opposition 
that  would  fully  demonstrate  the  need  for  their  enactment. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  one  public  food-testing  laboratory 
in  each  of  the  New  England  States,  codperating  with  tbe  Sttte 
Boards  of  Health,  would  now  annually  save  the  citizens  many 
times  tbe  cost  of  its  maintenance,  just  as  the  agricultural  experi- 
ment station  of  Connecticut  is  believed  to  save  the  farmers  of  that 
State  a  bundred-fold  its  cost  by  tbe  analysis  and  valuation  of 
commercial  fertilizers  alone. 

While  adulterations  that  are  positively  injurious  to  health  are 
perhaps  rare  among  us,  tbere  is  not  improbably  a  vast  aggregate 
leakage  of  honest  people's  money,  which  might  be  checked  by 
making  known  what  we  are  all  ignorant  of,  namely,  the  real  quan- 
tities and  quaUties  of  nutriment  in  the  supplies  we  purchase  or 
produce. 

The  British  "Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act"  as  amended  in 
1875,  provides  for  the  appointment  of  public  analyst*  in  the  various 
cities,  counties,  distriets  and  tKironghs,  and  for  the  inspection  and 
testing  of  food,  by  and  under  direction  of  suitable  officers  aud  at 
the  public  cost,  as  well  as  for  making  tests  for  individuals  at  »• 
small  charge.  Tbe  Society  of  Public  Analysts  of  Great  Britain 
now  forms  a  large  and  respectable  body  of  experts,  which  publishes 
a  Journal  of  its  experience  in  tracing  and  exposing  odulte rations. 
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and  exercises  a  highly  beneficial  influence  on  the  health,  comfort 
and  conscience  of  the  British  people. 

The  farmers  of  Connecticut  suffered  themselves  to  be  humbugged 
and  swindled  bj  adulterated  or  worthless  fertilizers  for  many  years 
before  they  got  suflSciently  informed,  and  sufficiently  warmed  to 
declare  that  they  must  and  would  have  a  station  for  the  analysis  of 
fertilizers.  How  long  shall  we  all  rest  under  the  greater  evil, 
actual  or  imminent,  of  food  adulteration  before  we  shall  provide 
ourselves  the  cheaply  fbmished  means  of  keeping  its  devastations 
within  the  narrowest  bounds  ? 


DEBATE  ON  ADULTERATION. 
In  the  debate  which  followed  Prof.  Johnson's  Paper,  Mr.  George 
T.  Angell,  of  Boston,  opened,  and  he  was  followed  by  Prof.  W. . 
R.  Nichols,  of  Boston,  Prof.  Remsek,  of  Baltimore,  Dr.  £.  M. 
Huirr,  of  New  Jersey,  C.  F.  Wingate,  of  New  York,  F.  B.  Sak- 
BORN,  of  Cpncord,  and  several  others ;  but  only  the  remarks  that 
follow  have  been  preserved : 

MB.   ANQBLL'S  BBMABKS. 

Mr.  Gbobqb  T.  Angbll,  of  Boston,  opened  the  debate  by  saying 
that  the  investigation  and  exposure  of  adulterations  and  the  sale 
of  poisonous  articles,  was  not  a  very  popular,  profitable  or  pleasant 
business.  Many  of  his  friends  had  urged  him  not- to  continue  it, 
and  he  would  gladly  give  a  thousand  dollars  to  be  released  from 
it  if  he  could  conscientiously  retire.  But  at  present  he  deemed  it 
his  duty  to  go  on.  He  had  prepared  a  new  paper  on  the  subject 
to  which  he  had  given  a  considerable  part  of  the  summer,  and  the 
reading  of  which  would  occupy  an  hour  and  a  quarter ;  therefore 
it  could  not  be  read  this  evening.  The  German  Government  in 
1878,  caused  231,478  samples  of  different  articles  to  be  analyzed,  * 
and  obtained  3,352  convictions  in  the  courts.  He  wanted  the  same 
number  of  samples  analyzed  in  this  country,  and  the  same  number 
of  convictions.  In  Great  Britain,  during  1879,  about  eighty 
public  analysts,  appointed  under  Act  of  Parliament,  analyzed 
16,772  samples,  and  detected  and  exposed  2,978  adulterations. 

Mr.  Angell  then  read  the  following  letters,  which  he  had  received 
from  Professor  Mariner  and  others : 

No.  81  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  Oct.  18,  1879. 
George    T.    Angell^  Esq.  —  Dear  Sir:    In    answer    to    your 
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qnestions,  I  iroald  eay  that  I  have  been  ao  analytical  c 
to  this  citj  twenty-three  years ;  am  a  graduate  of  the  Lawrencv 
Bcientiflc  school,  chemical  department  of  Harvard  University, 
and  was  during  two  years  assiatant  of  Professor  Horaford  in  the 
laboratory.  I  have  devoted  myaelf  eotirely  to  chemical  analysis 
and  teaching  chemical  stadenta  ever  since.  I  think  I  have  had 
much  the  largest  chemical  practice  of  any  man  in  the  West.  At 
the  request  of  a  highly  respectable  citizen  of  Chic^o,  I  have 
examined  fourteen  brands  of  sugar,  bought  as  I  understood,  in 
this  city ;  some  granulated,  some  while,  some  colored,  some 
coarse  and  some  fine.  I  tested  thom  thoroughly  for  impnritlea. 
In  twelve  of  the  samples  1  found  tin  in  the  form  of  a  chloride, 
an  active  poieon.  The  other  constituents  J  can  fUrnish  if  you 
desire.  I  have  examined  several  syrups  made  essentially  and 
entirely  of  glucose,  and  found  in  them  chlorides  of  tin,  calcium, 
iron  and  magnesia,  and  in  quantities  which  made  them  very 
poisonous.  In  one  case  a  whole  neighborhood  was  poisoned,  and 
I  was  told  of  one  death.  I  have  in  several  cases  found  sngar  of 
lead  in  vinegar.  I  use  no  vinegar  myself,  I  look  with  suspicion 
npon  our  vinegar.  I  use  fruit  acid  in  place  of  it, — lemon-juioe, 
etc.  1  never  eat  pickles,  I  have  found  in  various  ^cases  they 
were  poisoned  with  lead  and  copper.  I  have  teat«d  to  eome 
estent  the  cheap  tin  ware  sold  in  otir  markets,  and  bare  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  there  is  great  danger  in  using  fniits, 
vegetables,  meats  or  Gsh  put  up  in  tin  cans  of  any  kind.  They  are 
liable  to  contain  lead  and  tin,  both  active  poisons.  Terra  alba 
is  largely  used  in  cream  of  tartar,  confectionery,  and  pretty 
nnivei-sally  for  adulteration.  I  have  found  in  many  baking 
powders  alum  instead  of  cream  of  tartar,  —  a  thing  dangerous 
and  injurious  in  all  cases.  1  should  say  that  I  have  come  to 
expect  adulteration,  and  to  fear  dangerous  adulteration,  in  almoel 
every  article  of  the  grocery  kind.  I  have  had  large  experience  in 
the  analysis  of  colored  poisonous  articles  of  clothing,  being 
employed  by  one  of  the  largest  dry  good  firms  in  this  city.  I 
examined,  I  think,  sixteen  samples,  and  nearly  all  of  them  were 
poisonous.  I  have  also  analyzed  for  other  parties.  In  one  case 
a  child  nearly  died  from  wearing  colored  stockings.  I  would  like 
to  add  that  I  have  analyzed  numerous  samples  of  cosmetics  and 
powders  used  on  the  face  and  hair.  Almost  all  the  hair  cosmetics, 
including  most  of  those  in  common  nse,  I  have  found  to  be  very 
poisonous,  and  many  of  the  face  powders  and  preparations  I  have 
found  to  contain  arsenic  or  lead.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if 
SO.OOO  people  in  Chicago  today  were  injuring  their  health  and 
endangering  their  lives  by  the  use  of  these  cosmetics  and 
powders.  You  can  hardly  overestimate  the  present  danger  to 
public  health  from  the  large  and  growing  sale  of  poisonous  and 
dangerously  a<lulterated  articles  in  our  markets.  I  would  sny 
that  I  have  personally  known  Dr.  B.  U.  Piper,  of  this  city,  more 
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than  twenty  years.  He  has  no  equal  in  the  West  as  a  misoros- 
oopist,  and  has  had  wide  experience  as  a  chemist  and  physician. 
I  shoold  say  most  decidedly  that  there  is  no  scientific  man  in 
Chicago  whose  evidence  would  be  entitled  to  receive  higher 
credit  in  our  courts.  Yours  respectfhlly, 

G.  A.  MAsnosR, 

Andhftical  Chemist, 

FBOM  DB.   PIPEB. 

•       Chicago,  Oct.  16,  1879. 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  to  you : — 

First — ^That  I  have  entirely  abandoned  the  use  of  vinegar 
generally  sold  in  our  markets,  believing  it  to  be  unfit  for  use  and 
dangerous.  I  know  that  sulphuric  acid  is  largely  used  in  its 
manufacture. 

Second — ^I  never  use  the  pickles  generally  sold  in  our  markets.    ~ 
I  think  the  yellow  pickles  are  quite  as  dangerous  as  the  green.    I 
know  that  lead  is  largely  used  in  their  manufacture.    Verdigris 
is  used  in  making  the  green. 

Third — I  have  examined  a  large  number  of  specimens  of 
oleomargarine,  and  have  found  in  them  organic  substances  in  the  * 
form  of  muscular  and  connective  tissue;  various  ftangi;  and 
living  organisms  which  have  resisted  the  action  of  boiling  acetic 
acid ;  also  eggs  resembling  those  of  the  tapeworm.  I  have  them 
preserved  to  be  shown  to  any  one  who  desires  to  see  them.  The 
French  patent  under  which  oleomargarine  is  made  requires  the 
use  of  the  stomachs  of  pigs  or  sheep.  This  is  probably  the  way 
the  eggs  get  in.  I  have  specimens  of  lean  meat  ta^en  from 
oleomargarine.  There  can  be  no  question  that  immense  amounts 
of  oleomargarine  are  sold  and  used  as  pure  butter.  I  regard  it 
as  a  dangerous  article,  and  would  on  no  account  permit  its  use  in 
my  family. 

Fourth — Enormous  amounts  of  the  meats  of  diseased  animals 
are  sold  in  Chicago.  I  have  made  a  large  number  of  examinations. 

Fifth — I  have  been  informed  of  several  cases  of  poisoning  in 
this  city  from  the  use  of  canned  meats. 

Sixth — 1  know  that  Professor  G.  A.  Mariner,  of  this  city,  a 
chemist  of  twenty  years'  standing,  of  as  high  reputation  as  any 
man  in  the  West,  and  a  personal  friend  of  mine,  has  found 
chloride  of  tin,  an  active  poison,  in  numerous  samples  of  sugar 
he  has  examined,  also  in  some  of  them  chloride  of  calcium,  another 
poison. 

I  do  not  dare  to  use  the  syrups  commonly  sold  in  our  markets, 
and  I  use  but  little  sugar,  as  I  believe  them  nearly  all  adulterated. 

In  regard  to  glucose,  I  am  informed  and  believe  that  seven- 
eighths  of  all  the  sugar  sold  in  Chicago  is  made  of  or  adulterated 
with  glucose. 
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As  now  manufactured  and  used,  I  know  that  many  of  i 
eminent  physicians  believe  it  dangerous  and  prodnctive  of  diseue 
of  the  kidneys.  The  manufacture  of  glucose  in  this  conotry  is 
DOW  enormous,  and  lai^e  factories  are  being  built  to  increase  it« 
man  u  facta  re. 

I  could  fill  a  volume  with  the  adulterations  which  I  bare  found 
within  a  few  years  past  in  articles  of  food  and  drink  in  ootnuion 
ose,  by  mici'oscopical  and  chemical  analysis.  I  have  made  more 
than  a  thousand  microscopical  examinations  of  milk  in  this  city. 
1  think  that  not  over  ten  per  cent,  of  the  milk  sold  here  by  dealers 
is  wholesome  and  unadulterated. 

At  your  request,  1  would  say  that  I  am  a  physiaian  of  over 
twenty  years'  practice,  and  the  past  ten  years  I  have  given  almost 
entirely  to  chemical  and  microscopical  analysis.  I  have  writteo 
several  volumes  on  BcientiHc  subjects, — surgical,  medical,  etc.,  and 
am  well  known  to  Drs.  Storer,  Holmes,  Henry  J.  Bigelow,  Cutter, 
J    B.  Treadwell,  Uarriman  and  others  of  your  city. 

Yours  truly,  R.  U.  Pipeb. 


Caicioo,  Oct.  17,  1879. 
Dear  Sir, — I  have  been  in  the  sugar  basiness  about  twenty 
years.  Fifteen  years  ago  our  markets  were  filled  with  excellent 
angars.  Among  the  brands  then  sold,  as  I  remember  them,  were 
Stewart's,  Miller's,  Brodish,  Johnson  &  Son's,  and  Oekersbansen's, 
of  New  York  ;  Lovcring,  of  Philadelphia ;  Woods,  Weeks  &  Co., 
of  Baltimore;  East  Boston,  Union,  Salem  T.  Lamb  and  Adams, 
refineries,  of  Boston  ;  J.  B.  Brown  &  Sons,  of  Portland,  and  many 
others,  ail  of  which  were  excellent  sugars.  Kvery  one  of  these 
sugars  has  been  driven  out  of  our  markeU.  For  the  past  two 
years,  with  three  or  four  exceptions,  there  have  lieen,  I  believe,  no 
pure  sugars  sold  in  Chicago.  The  average  sale  of  sugara  now  in 
this  m^irket  is  more  than  a  thousand  barrels  a  day.  In  my  opinioDi 
not  more  than  one  barrel  in  a  hundred  is  pure  sugar,  the  rest 
being  what  we  call  doctored  goods.  J.  M.  Cqapman. 

FBOM  DB.  DK  Wolf. 

Chicago,  Oct.  21,  1870. 
Dear  Sir, — Nothing  is  more  clear  to  my  mind  than  the  imme- 
diate and  pressing  need  not  only  of  National  and  State  legislation, 
but  also  of  protective  health  associatious  to  prevent  the  enormous 
sales  in  our  markets  of  foods  and  other  articles  dangerous  to 
public  health.  Whilel  fully  appreciate  the  necessity  of  additional 
laws,  I  must  add  that  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  absolutely  im|>osBihle 
for  public  oflicers  in  this  country  to  contend  succesBRilly  with 
great  financial  interests,  unless  sustained  by  active  organizations 
of  good  and  patriotic  citisens. 

OscAH  C.  DeWolf, 
Commuaioner  of  Meaith  of  Chicago. 
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FROM  FB0FES80R  WHEELER. 

Chicago,  Dec.  15,  1879. 

From  personal  knowledge  I  can  say  there  is  an  enormous 
amount  of  dangerously  adulterated  foods  and  drinks,  and  other 
dangerous  articles  now  sold  in  our  markets,  and,  I  think,  this 
subject  should  receive  the  immediate  attention  of  both  the  General 
Government  and  State  Legislatures,  and  that  Boards  of  Health 
and  good  citizens  should  at  once  take  effective  measures  to  stop 
this  great  and  growing  evil. 

C.  Gilbert  Wqeeler, 

Prof,  of  ChemMry  in  the  UniversUy  of  Chicago^  and  PreaiderU 
of  Chicago  College  of  Pharmacy, 

Mr.  Angell  said  that  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  testimony 

of  the  three  first-named  gentlemen,  he  would  also  read    the 

following  letters : 

Chicago,  Oct.  18,  1879. 

Oeorge  T.  AngeU^  Esq. :  Dear  Sir, — ^We  take  pleasure  in  cer- 
tifying that  the  scientific  standing  and  reputation  of  Dr.  R.  U. 
Piper  of  this  city  are  well  known  to  us,  and  that  the  testimony  of 
no  other  scientific  gentleman  of  this  city  would,  in  our  judgment, 
be  entitled  to  higher  respect. 

Henrt  Booth, 
EX'Judge  of  Cook  County  Circuit  Courtt  and  Dean  of  Union 
College  of  Law. 

Samuel  M.  Moore, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Superior  Courts  Cook  County. 

Joseph  E.  Gary, 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court. 
Charles  H.  Wood, 
Ex-Judge  of  the  20th  CircuU,  lUinois. 

Chicago,  Oct.  21,  1879. 
Dear  Sir, — I  have  known  Prof.  Geo.  A.  Mariner,  of  this  city, 
analytical  chemist,   for  many  years.     His  reputation  is  of  the 
highest  character,  and  I  know  of  no  man  in  the  West  of  higher 
standing  as  a  chemist.    Very  truly  yours, 

John  G.  Shortall. 
President  of  the  Illinois  Humane  Society. 

Chicago,  Oct.  21,  1879. 
I  have  known  Mr.  J.  M.  Chapman  nearly  twenty  years.    I  con- 
aider  him  one  of  the  squarest  men  I  know. 

S.  A.  Eean  [^Banker']. 

^1  have  known  Mr.  Chapman  at  least  five  years,  consider  him  an 
upright  man  in  every  particular,  and  will  add  that,  of  my  own 
knowledge,  I  am  convinced  that  very  little  of  any  sugar  sold  in 
our  markets  is  pure. 

J.  H.  Clough  \_Merchanit']. 
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Chicago,  Oct.  21.  :879. 
HaviDg  known  J.  M.  Cbapman  twelve  years,  I  will  §ay  he  has, 
IVom  time  to  time,  preaeotetj  me  samples  of  poisonous  snbstances 
in  sugars  thai  astonisbed  me,  as  an  old  sugar  merchant.  1 
believe  the  public  cannot  too  soon  awake  to  a  true  knowledge  of 
tbe  dreadful  facts  iu  thia  matter. 

J.  H.  Dunham  {^Svgar  JUercAoni], 

Mr.  Angell  devoted  the  remainder  of  the  time  allotted  him  to  a 
coDsideratiou  of  "oleomargarine;"  giving,  first,  the  enormoui 
amounts  ot'  butter  and  cheese  now  manufactured  from  it ;  and 
then  stating  that  it  was  sold  in  almost  every  butter  stall  in  tb« 
Boston  markets,  and  could  not  easily  be  distinguished  in  looks  or 
taste  from  true  butter.  In  regard  to  the  danger  of  using  it,  he 
referred  to  tbe  fact  that  tbe  French  Academy  of  Medicine  bad 
reported  French  oleomargariae  unfit  for  use  in  French  hospitals', 
and  that  tbe  French  Minister  of  tbe  Interior  had  refused  to  penult 
its  use  there.  The  ground  token  was  that,  while  it  was  poaubla 
to  make  in  a  chemist's  laboratory,  fVom  tbe  best  materials,  a  whole- 
some article,  the  oleomargarine  of  commerce  was  an  ioArior 
article,  and  liable  to  be  dangerous.  Mr.  Micbels,  of  New  YoA 
City,  a  well  known  micrOBCopiat,  and  editor  of  a  scientific  journal, 
testifies  that  it  is  simply  uticooked  raw  fat,  never  aubjecUd  to  tuffi- 
cient  heat  to  kill  tlie parasites  liable  to  be  found  in  it;  that  those 
who  eat  it  run  tbe  risk  of  tricbiuK;  that  he  has  fouud  iu  it  tissue, 
muscle,  and  cells  of  suspicious  nature;  that  all  the  caul  fat  of 
oxen  brought  to  New  York  City  in  a  week  would  not  supply  one 
factory  lour  days,  yet  there  were  then  seven  factories  in  that  city ; 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  fata  and  grease  of  various  descrip- 
tions are  used,  and  he  had  reason  to  believe  the  rcfiise  fat  of  one 
pork  packing  eatabliahment  was  then  used,  and,  probably,  f^ta  of 
every  description,  even  those  from  carcases  of  diseased  animals, 
would  be  used.  Mr.  Angell  further  said,  that  the  eminent  English 
chemist,  Frof.  Church,  states  he  has  found  in  it  horse  fat,  fat  from 
bonce,  and  fats  ordinarily  used  for  candles.  But  the  gentleman 
who  had  written  most  on  tbe  subject  was  Dr.  Piper,  before  referred 
to,  and  concerning  whom  tbe  Chief  Justice  of  the  Illinois  Superior 
Court,  and  three  other  judges  certify  as  before  appears.  Dr. 
Piper  testifiea  that  he  has  found  in  oleomargarine  not  onlyorgantc 
substances,  in  tbe  form  of  muscular  and  connective  tissue  and  vari* 
ous  fungi,  but  also  living  orgajtisms  vihicA  luive  resisted  boiling  acetic 
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addSy  ancL  eggs  resembling  those  of  the  tape  worm.  He  has  pre- 
served them  to  show,  and  has  also  microsoopic  photographs  of 
them.  Rev,  £,  Huber,  microscopist,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  writes  in 
the  ^^  Southern  Clinic,"  that  the  fats  in  oleomargarine  are  not  sub- 
jected to  heat  sufficient  to  destroy  the  germs  of  septic  and  putre- 
factive organisms,  and  that  he  also  has  frequently  found  in  it  eggs 
resembling  those  of  the  tape  worm. 

Mr.  Angell  said  if  the  time  allowed  him  were  longer  he  should 
wish  to  take  up,  also,  poisonous  tin  cans  and  other  tin  ware, 
poisonous  sugars  and  syrups,  poisonous  clothing,  papers  and 
wall  papers,  poisonous  confectionery,  pickles  and  vinegar,  and 
the  great  family  of  dangerously  adulterated  groceries.  As  there 
was  not  time  to  put  in  evidence  on  these  points  he  would  make 
the  following  proposition : 

Whereas,  some  chemists  and  writers  have  asserted  that  there  is 
now  a  large  sale,  in  American  markets,  of  poisonous  and  dangerously 
adulterated  foods,  and  other  poisonous  and  dangerously  adultera- 
ted articles ;  and  whereas,  other  chemists  and  writers  deny  these 
assertions ;  and  whereas,  public  healthy  public  morals  and*  large 
amounts  of  capital  are  interested  in  the  right  solution  of  this 
question ;  and  whereas,  it  is  essential  to  its  right  solution  that 
both  sides  be  fairly  heard ;  therefore  I  make  the  following  propo- 
sition to  the  American  Social  Science  Association,  viz :  I  will  put 
into  the  hands  of  its  Treasurer  or  General  Secretary  either  $50  or 
$100  (whichever  sum  may  be  required),  provided  any  chemist  or 
other  person  in  the  United  States  will  do  the  same ;  said  sums  to 
be  expended  as  follows :  Such  chemist  or  other  person  shall  pre- 
pare, or  cause  to  be  prepared,  an  essay  showing  there  is  little 
danger  to  public  health  from  the  above  cause,  and  giving  proofs.  I 
will  then  prepare,  or  cause  to  be  prepared,  an  essay  of  similar 
length,  showing  there  is  great  danger  to  public  health  from  said 
cause,  and  giving  proofs.  The  two  shall  be  published  by  the 
Association  in  one  pamphlet  and  sent  to  all  leading  newspapers  of 
the  country  for  such  use  as  they  shall  deem  judicious. 

Professors  Nichols  and  Remsen  ;  Dr.  Hunt,  of  New  Jersey ; 
Mr.  C.  F,  WiNGATE,  of  New  York,  and  others  having  spoken  in  the 
debate,  and  the  large  audience  still  manifesting  great  interest  in 
the  subject,  Mr.  Angell  was  permitted  to  occupy  a  few  minutes, 
at  the  close  of  the  debate,  in  which  he  again  said  it  had  been 
asserted  that  some  of  his  statements  on  this  subject,  in  a  paper  read 
before  this  Association  last  year,  were  not  true.  To  settle  that 
question  he  would  propose  either  the  President,  General  Secretar}', 
or  Treasurer  of  the  Association,  as  referee,  or  any  other  person 
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who  could  be  agreed  upon,  and  at  the  time  and  place  named 
the  referee  he  would  meet  all  comers,  and  if  they  could  prove  oW 
Btatement  of  hia  in  that  paper  untrue  he  would  pay  the  whole  costs 
of  reference.  He  then  put  in  the  following  evidence  in  regard  lo 
glucose  and  sugars,  prefacing  it  by  remarks  of  hie  own  : 

Glucose  IB  a  cheap  subBtitute  for  sugar.  It  is  made  in  Germany, 
from  rags.  It  can  be  made  from  sawdust.  It  is  generally  made 
in  this  country  by  boiling  com  starch  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (oil 
of  vitriol).  It  has  grown  in  a  few  years  fhim  nothiug  to  most 
colossal  proportions.  A  single  factory  uses  in  making  it  over 
five  million  bushels  of  com  a  year;  another  two  millions.  I  am 
told  that  it  sometimes  sells  in  large  quantities  as  low  as  two  ceuU 
a  pound. 

Dr.  T.  D.  Williams,  of  Chicago,  recently  analyzed  over  a 
hundred  samples  of  confectionery,  there,  and  found  more  Uiou 
seventy  per  cent,  were  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  glucose. 
He  also  recently  analyzed  six  samples  of  brown  sugar  procured 
from  six  different  sources,  and  found  they  alt  coulained  glucose. 
Two  of  them  very  light  colored,  dry  and  apparently  fine  articles, 
contained  S3j  and  41^  per  cent,  of  glucose. 

Dr.  O.  W.  Wight,  Health  Commissioner  of  Milwaukee,  wrote 
November  S,  187'J,  that  a  chemist  in  charge  of  a  glucose  factory 
tells  him  that  about  twenty  per  cent,  of  glucose  is  put  into 
granulated  sugars ;  sixty  to  seventy  per  cent,  into  some  broum 
sugars  ;  and  about  forty  per  cent,  into  candies;  that  it  is  largely 
put  into  honeys,  and  constitutes  the  greater  portion  of  many 
syrups. 

Dr.  Kedzie,  president  of  the  Michigan  State  Board  of  Health,  some 
time  since  analyzed  seventeen  table  syrups,  and  found  Qfteen 
of  thera  made  of  glucose.  In  twenty  samples  of  table  syrups 
recently  analyzed  at  Chicago,  only  one  was  found  unadulterated, 
and  several  of  Ihem  were  made  almost  entirely  of  glucose.  In 
twenty-one  samples  recently  analyzed  by  Dr.  Kedzie,  twenty  vers 
made  wholly  or  very  largely  of  glucose. 

The  editor  of  the  Chicago  Grocer  writes  me  that  seven-eighths  of 
all  the  sugar  sold  in  Chicago  are  adulterated  with  glucose,  and 
Bubsequently  states  in  his  paper  that  seven-eighths  of  all  the 
eyrups  sold  in  that  market  are  of  the  same  kind.  I  am  told  by  a 
Chicago  sugar  dealer  that  ship-loads  of  it  are  sent  to  New  Orleans 
to  come  back  as  New  Orleans  sugar  and  molasses.  It  Is  largely 
Dsed  not  only  by  confectioners,  but  also  by  bakers  and  brewery  '~ 
Jellies,  jams,  preserves,  honey,  maple  sugar,  beers,  i 
luid  is  constantly  being  put  into  new  uses,  and  I  am  inl 
it  is  sold  in  immense  quantities  to  sugar  refiners. 

Becebtly  a  Glasgow  grocer  was  lined  for  selling  An 
honey  which  contained  filly-seven  per  cent,  of  glucose.  "' 
the  character  of  this  article?  Not  as  it  may  possibly  be  » 
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chemisfs  laboratory  aJt  high  cost^  hvt  as  it  is  made  and  sold  for  two 
or  three  cents  a  pound  in  our  markets.  The  Chicago  Orocer  of 
September  25,  1879,  says :  ^^  The  manufactarers  deny  admittance 
to  their  factories,"  The  Chicago  Tribune  says :  "  The  manu- 
facture is  carried  on  with  as  much  secrecy  as  the  illicit  distilla- 
tion of  spirits." 

Professor  Charles  R.  Fletcher,  chemical  lecturer  to  Boston 
University,  writes  that  he  has  recently  analyzed  three  samples  of 
best  solid  glucose  and  two  samples  of  the  syrup,  grades  A  and  B, 
and  in  every  sample  found  free  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol).  In 
one  sample  of  best  glucose  he  found  thirty  grains  of  oil  of  vitriol  to 
the  pound  of  glucose.  In  a  sample  of  the  best  syrup  he  found 
nearly  as  much. 

Dr.  Kedzie  (before  quoted)  found  in  one  sample  of  glucose 
syrup  141  grains  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  724  grains  of  lime  to  the 
gallon ;  and  in  another,  which  had  caused  serious  sickness  in  a 
whole  family,  72  grains  of  oil  of  vitriol,  28  grains  of  copperas, 
and  363  grains  of  lime  to  the  gallon.  Dr.  T.  D.  Williams,  of 
Chicago,  states  that  in  the  various  samples  of  glucose  sugars  and 
syrups  he  has  found  in  every  sample  quantities  of  free  sulphuric 
acid  (oil  of  vitriol).  Dr.  Williams  also  states  in  a  letter  of  April 
9,  1880,  that  he  has  found  glucose  products  almost  invariably 
contaminated  with  lead,  and  that  Professor  Mariner,  of  Chicago, 
tells  him  that  he  has  recently  found  lead  in  almost  every  sample 
he  has  analyzed.  Professor  Mariner  testified  last  October  that  he 
had  examined  several  glucose  syrups,  and  found  in  them  chlorides 
of  tin,  calcium,  iron  and  magnesia  in  quantities  which  made  them 
very  poisonous. 

Dr.  Wight,  of  Milwaukee,  Commissioner  of  Public  Health,  wrote 
November  8,  1879,  that  an  eminent  chemist  and  college  professor 
tells  him  he  has  analyzed  many  specimens  of  sugar  for  muriate  of 
tin, [and  has  frequently  found  it  in  dangerous  quantities.  Professor 
Mariner,  before  quoted,  testified  last  fall  that  out  of  fourteen 
samples  of  sugar  analyzed  by  him,  he  had  found  in  twelve  of 
them  tin  in  the  form  of  chloride,  an  active  poison.  The  students 
in  the  school  of  mines  of  Columbia  College,  New  York  city, 
extracted  some  time  since  quantities  of  tin  from  sugars,  and  hung 
the  lumps  to  the  necks  of  the  bottles  from  which  they  were  taken. 

President  Kedzie,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Michigan  board  of  health, 
January  14,  1879,  said  that  as  a  general  thing  cheap  sugars  in 
Michigan  were  adulterated,  that  poisonous  materials  were  used  to 
color  sugars,  and  that  (A)  cofiee  sugars  often  and  (B)  and  (C) 
cofi*ee  sugars  almost  always  contained  tin  salts.  The  Journal  of 
Materia  Medica  says  ^*  the  use  of  tin  in  glucose  syrups  has  been 
proved  by  numerous  analj'ses." 

In  the  valuable  recently  published  book  styled  '^  Food  Adulter- 
ation," I  find  a  case  in  which  the  men  employed  in  twelve 
difierent  Michigan  lumber  camps  were  poisoned  by  eating  glucose 
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Bynip.  Mr.  Stearns,  tbe  grest  mannf^ctnring  Fhcinist  of  D( 
told  me  laBt  September  that  he  could  not  buy  a  pound  of  sngu  fn 
Detroit  which  he  could  use  to  coat  his  pills.  Dr.  Eedzie  says 
that  hams  cured  with  glucose  have  been  found  to  mould,  blaokea 
by  heat  and  become  bitter. 

Mr.  AKOixL  closed  by  reading  two  tetters  which  he  had 
received.  One  was  from  a  gentleman  in  New  York  city, 
refused  to  let  a  building  and  machinery  for  making  glacohe, 
because  the  large  quantities  of  sulphuric  acid  used  were  eo 
destructive  to  both  building  and  machinery.  In  this  letter,  the 
writer  (who,  Mr.  Angell  said,  was  well  known  to  him  as  a  lawy»  of 
high  respectability)  states  that  the  man  wishing  to  btre,  admitted 
that  immense  quantities  of  snlphuric  acid  were  used  ;  that  fjaan- 
tities  of  this  did  remain  in  the  product,  and  large  quantities  of 
sulphate  of  lime  which  was,  as  be  understoo<l  it.  Injurious  to 
health,  and  affected  the  kidneys,  and  that  be  would  only  use  on  his 
own  table  the  highest  grades  of  granulated  sugar.  The  other 
letter  was  from  a  Saratoga  gentleman,  who  had  a  few  days  befote 
bought  ft  barrel  of  the  highest  priced  granulated  sugar,  mannfao- 
tured  either  in  New  York  city  or  Brooklyn,  which  be  found  lo  be 
mixed  and  adulterated  with  a  dull  white  substance,  and  which  bad 
only  about  one-balf  the  sweetening  power  of  pure  sugar. 

COUUTJNICATION   FROU  THE   UICHICAM   STATE   BOARD   Of   HKALTtt. 

The   following  communication   bearing  on  the  question,  and 
written  by  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  of  Michij 
Ur.  Lerot  Pakker,  was  read  aaai  the  opening  of  the  debate 
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It  is  too  often  the  mistake  of  those  who  seek  to  reform  i 
by  means  of  legislative  enactments,  that  they  consider  the  good 
work  accomplished  when  their  reformatory  measure  has  passed 
through  the  various  stages  of  a  bill,  and  has  become  an  act  of  tlie 
legislature.  One  has  but  to  look  through  the  statute  books  of  the 
various  States  and  of  the  nation,  and  see  the  great  number  of 
dead  letter  laws  which  fill  their  pages,  to  be  made  aware  of  the 
fallacy  of  such  a  theory.  The  number  of  laws  which  have  for  their 
object  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  public  in  some 
respect,  but  to  which  no  attention  is  ever  paid,  either  by  the  publlo 
for  whose  benefit  they  were  enacted,  or  by  the  law  otBcers  whose 
duty  it  is  to  enforce  them,  will  be  found  surprisingly  large  by  those 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  the  subject.  Id  view  of 
this  fact,  we  roast  conclude  either  that  the  public  do  not  care 
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enough  for  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  sach  laws,  to  insist 
apon  their  enforcement ;  or  else  that  the  officers  of  the  law,  who 
are  empowered  to  carry  out  their  provisions,  are  negligent  of  their 
duty.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  fault  lies  on  both  si^es, 
and  that  the  indifference  of  the  public  is  the  excuse  for  the  negli- 
gence of  the  officials. 

Statutory  enactments  for  the  prevention  of  adulterations  of  food 
and  drink  are  common  in  many  of  the  States,  and  have  been  so 
for  some  years ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  inspec- 
tion of  those  articles  of  common,  daily  consumption,  such  as  milk, 
bread,  and  meat,  and  that  only  in  the  larger  cities,  little  or  no 
attention  is  paid  to  the  discovery  of  the  adulteration  of  articles  of 
food,  or  the  punishment  of  those  who  profit  by  such  adulterations. 
It  is  primarily  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  public  that  there 
should  not  only  be  laws  against  the  adulteration  of  food,  but  that 
these  laws  should  be  faithfully  enforced.  The  real  work  of 
secariBg  the  public  against  imposition  and  injury  from  adaltera. 
tions,  begins  after  the  enactment  of  the  necessary  laws.  Two 
things  are  essential  to  the  perfect  enforcement  of  such  laws : 

(1.)  That  the  public  should  be  fully  awakened  to  the  extent  of 
the  evil  from  which  they  suffer,  and  should  be  made  aware  of  the 
pecuniary  loss,  and  danger  to  health  which  food  adulterations 
impose. 

(2.)  That  the  officers  charged  with  the  execution  of  such  laws, 
should  have  the  encouragement  and  support  of  the  public. 

To  secure  the  first  pre-requisite,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Social 
Science  Association,  the  National  and  State  Boards  of  Health,  and 
Public  Health  Associations,  should  carry  forward  the  work  of 
investigation  and  discussion,  which  has  been  so  happily  begun. 
Much  has  already  been  accomplished  in  this  respect.  The  National 
Board  of  Health  Bulletin  (Supplement  No.  6),  contains  an  exceed- 
ingly comprehensive  and  exhaustive  report,  by  C.  Lewis  Diehl, 
upon  deteriorations,  adulterations  and  substitutions  of  drugs ;  also, 
an  admirable  Paper  by  Dr.  R.  C.  Kedzie,  President  of  the  Michi- 
gan State  Board  of  Health,  upon  the  adulteration  and  deterioration 
of  food. 

In  every  possible  way,  the  most  ample  and  exact  information  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  foods  are  adulterated,  the  kinds  of  food 
usually  tampered  with,  and  the  evil  effects  arising  therefrom 
should  be  communicated  to  the  people  by  means  of  such  reports 
as  these  mentioned.  The  results  of  investigations  and  experi- 
ments should  be  published  and  distributed  as  generally  as  possible. 
If  the  public  generally  understand  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
fraud  which  is  practiced  upon  them,  by  the  introduction  of  harmful 
and  inferior  substances  into  articles  of  food,  they  would  be  very 
likely  to  raise  a  vigorous  protest  against  it,  and  avail  themselves 
of  the  means  provided  by  law,  for  preventing  the  evil  and  punish- 
ing the  perpetrator.     It  is,  undoubtedly,  true  that  the  majority 
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of  people  have  little  or  no  idoK  that  many  articles  ot  daily 
Bomptioa  as  food  are  more  or  leas  adulterated, — their  attention 
never  having  been  especially  called  to  the  subject.  The  aim  of 
those  wbo  use  odulteratiouB  in  the  manufacture  of  eucb  articles 
is,  to  artfully  conceal  their  disbonest  work ;  and  it  requires,  in 
most  instaocea,  tbe  best  expert  skill  to  detect  the  foreign  or 
deleterious  substances  in  food.  It  is  little  wonder  then,  tbnt 
persons  who  purchase  and  use  such  articles,  in  ignorance  of  their 
dangerous  aod  tVaudulent  character,  should  make  no  complaint  of 
the  injury  done  them,  and  should  appear  to  submit  tamely  to  such 
impositions.  But  give  the  people  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  food 
they  eat ;  iterate  and  reiterate  these  facts,  and  show  them  in  what 
way  they  are  themselves  injured,  and  they  will  soon  insist  that 
their  grocers  and  provision  dealers  shall  supply  them  with  pure 
articles  of  food,  or  suffer  the  penalty  of  their  wrong  doing. 

No  law  can  ever  be  eCBciently  enforced  which  has  not  a 
sentiment  back  of  it  to  sustain  it.  A  public  which  is  indifft 
through  ignorance  of  an  evil,  will  not  insist  upon  its  suppi 
by  the  odicers  of  the  law,  wliose  duty  it  is ;  and  oftentimi 
will  be  found  that  the  efforts  of  inspectors  and  other  officers, 
carry  out  the  law  against  the  adulteration  of  food,  are  paralvzed 
by  the  indifference  or  opposition  of  the  very  class  for  whose 
benefit  the  law  was  enacted.  The  injury  to  persons  from  tbe  use 
of  adulterated  food  is  oftentimes  so  slight,  and  the  pecuniary  low 
BO  small  that  they  find  it  easier  and  cheaper  to  submit  to  the  crii 
than  to  make  complaint.  So  that  it  is  not  safe  to  expect  that 
active  steps  for  tbe  enforcement  of  the  law  will  always  be  taken 
by  the  injured  public.  The  officers  charged  with  the  duty  of 
discovering  and  punishing  infraction  of  the  laws  against  food 
adulterations,  should  have  the  fullest  support  and  encouragement 
ft'om  the  public  to  make  complaint  against  manufacturers  and 
venders  of  such  food,  and  should  be  well  and  sufficiently  paid  for 
their  services. 

No  law  of  human  devising  will  enforce  itself.    Public  intelli- 
gence must  recognize  its  necessity,  and  publics  sentiment 
insist  upon  its  enforcement. 

Prof.  W.  BlFi^y  Nichols,  of  Boston,  said  .there  was  no 
that  articles  of  food,  like  other  commercial  articles,  were  adultery 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  He  believed  that  all  sueli  adulleratlj 
should  be  forbidden  by  law,  and  that  articles  like  glucose  i 
oleomargarine  should  be  sold  under  their  own  names.  He  il 
cated,  however,  the  circulation  of  such  exnggeraled, 
and,  in  some  cases,  altogether  unfounded  reports  as  have  n 
been  brought  before  tiie  public.  Perfectly  good  and  wholes 
articles  of  food,  like  glucose  and  oleomargarine,  substances  « 
ought  to  be  considered  valuable  additions  to  the  food-snpply  o 
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poor,  are  branded  as  poisons,  and  an  utterly  unwarranted  prejudice 
is  created  against  them.  He  believed  that  the  adulterations  now 
practised  are  of  a  fraudulent  and  not  of  a  dangerous  character,  and 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  things  which  are  almost  uni- 
versaUj  adulterated,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  in  a  state  of 
practical  purity  all  the  necessary  articles  of  food  and  drink  by  pay- 
ing a  fair  price  for  the  same,  at  least  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Dr.  Hunt,  of  New  Jersey,  said  there  were  many  adulterations, 
all  fraudulent  and  some  hurtfhl  in  his  State,  particularly  in  the 
yicinity  of  New  York  city. 

Mr.  Sanborn  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  aU  adulterations 
were  forgeries,  and  thought  they  should  be  dealt  with  as  commer- 
cial forgeries  are — not  overlooked  and  considered  as  necessary  evils 
from  which  the  poor  must  always  suffer. 

Dr.  Lincoln  exhibited  some  samples  of  glucose,  sent  to  him 
from  Chicago,  and  spoke  briefly. 

Mr.  WiNGATE  and  Prof.  Remsen  spoke  to  the  same  general  effect 
as  Prof.  Nichols,  but  no  adequate  report  or  synopsis  of  their 
remarks  has  been  received. 
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GENERAL  PAPERS. 


I.    CHRISTIANITY  AND  TBDB   RELATIONS  OP  NATIONS. 

BT  GHABLS8  L.  BBAOB. 

<Bmm1  B^tember  8tli,  I88O1) 

To  tbfie  9tadeftt  of  haman  progiiess  liiere  is  one  field  in  whioh  tlie 
great  moral  forces  of  history  appear  to  have  had  little  effect,  and 
''^Hihete  OhdcrtiaBit^  itself  at  first  sight  seems  a  failure,  —  we  mean 
iStie  JMfblic  relations  between  nations.  War  still  remains  the  most 
feli;^fbl  corse  tipoti  mankind :  it  still  desolates  thousands  of  homes, 
making  innumerable  orphans  and  widows,  destroying  in  a  day  the 
faults  of  long  and  patient  labor,  and  laying  in  taxation  and  the 
support  of  armies,  immense  burdens  upon  the  laboring  classes. 
Nations  aire  in  (&e  same  relations  to  one  another  in  regard  to  ques- 
tioins  ef  light  or  property,  in  which  the  barons  of  the  XIV.  century 
were  to  each  other.  As  then  a  dispute  npon  the  title  to  real  estate 
throughout  Europe  was  settled  by  duel,  and  as  private  gentlemen 
and  individual  cities  in  any  difference  with  their  neighbors  resorted 
at  once  to  '*  Private  War,"  declared  under  due  formalities,  so  now 
between  peoples,  disputes  in  regard  to  territory  or  on  questions  of 
right  and  honor  are  supposed  to  have  but  one  court  of  decision,  — 
the  arbitrament  of  armies.  Leaving  out  of  view  the  wars  where 
great  principles  are  involved,  like  the  war  for  the  independence  of 
Hungary,  the  Franco- Austrian  struggle  for  the  freedom  of  Italy, 
our  own  civil  war  and  others,  there  are  still  numerous  either  useless 
or  unjust  contests,  such  as  those  of  the  United  States  with  the 
Indian  tribes,  ol  Great  Britain  with  inferior  races  like  the  Chinese, 
Zulus  and  Afghans,  and  of  France  and  Germany  for  supremacy, 
sufficient  to  show  that  Christianit}'  has  barely  touched  international 
relations  among  the  most  highly  civilized  communities.  The  losses 
of  the  Franco-German  war  were  terrific  in  human  life,  and  the  cost, 
especially  to  the  laboring  classes  of  both  countries,  was  immense. 
It  is  estimated  by  De  Card  that  recent  wars  alone  in  ICurope  have 
cost  the  people  fifty  milliards  (50,000,000,000)  of  francs !  Every 
country  of  Continental  Europe  is  eaten  up  by  the  taxation  necessary 
on  account  of  the  hostile  position  of  peoples  who  have  substantially 
the  same  interests. 
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To  the  Christian  Church,  International  Law — or  the  cnstoms  and 
rales  of  conduct  between  nations  —  owes  little ;  but  to  the  moral 
and  religious  principles  with  which  Christianity  has  been  slowly 
impregnating  mankind,  it  has  a  deep  obligation,  and  will  be  more 
and  more  indebted. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  International  Law,  as  a  body,  is  a 
creation  of  the  times  since  Christianity  was  a  living  force  in  public 
affairs^  It  is  true  that  many  of  its  rules  and  principles  are  derived 
fix»m  the  Roman  Law,  but  the  modem  spirit,  which  has  especially 
characterized  it  since  Grotius,  is  essentially  influenced  by  the  new 
faith.  This  eminent  publicist,  early  in  the  XVII.  centurj',  thus 
states  the  motives  which  prompted  him  to  his  great  work :  "  For  I 
saw,  prevailing  throughout  the  Christian  world,  a  license  in  making 
war,  of  which  even  barbarous  nations  would  have  been  ashamed ; 
recourse  being  had  to  arms  for  slight  reason  or  no  reason ;  and 
when  arms  were  once  taken  up,  all  reverence  for  divine  and  human 
law  was  thrown  away,  just  as  if  men  were  thenceforth  authorized 
to  commit  crimes  without  restraint." 

His  views  in  regard  to  limiting  the  evils  of  war,  and  upon  war 
itself,  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  prisoners,  good  faith  to  enemies, 
privateering,  humanity  to  women,  the  wounded  and  non-combatants, 
and  finally  as  to  arbitration,  are  not  only  far  in  advance  of  the 
XVn.  century,  but  even  of  this  century,  and  bear  the  unmistaka- 
ble impress  of  Christian  teachings. 

These  opinions  of  Grotius  would  deserve  quotation  in  ftiU,  did 
time  permit,  both  because  they  have  aflected  the  relations  of  nations 
more  than  the  writings  of  any  publicist  before  or  since  his  time, 
and  because  they  are  so  distinctly  the  fruits  of  Christian  forces  in 
the  world. 

Progress  in  International  Law  we  shall  now  proceed  to  test  by 
the  humane  changes  both  in  practice,  custom  and  law,  shown  in 
the  public  settlements,  codes,  treaties  and  practices  of  nations  of 
the  XIX.  century,  and  in  the  views  of  eminent  publicists.  The 
high-water  mark  in  this  century  of  humane  practice  and  theory  in 
public  law  is  probably  best  shown  in  two  documents,  —  the  Code 
of  Instructions,  issued  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
during  the  great  Civil  War  to  their  officers  and  soldiers,  compiled 
by  Prof.  Lieber,  and  the  proposed  Code  for  a  Law  of  Nations, 
compiled  by  Prof.  Bluntschli,  who  has  himself  borne  so  distinguished 
a  part  in  the  practical  application  of  these  Christian  and  humane 
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priDciples  in  the  arbitnaion  settkmoit  of  Gcnerm  between  Grett 
BritsiD  and  the  United  States.  From  tiieae  two  aooroes,  we  dull 
gather  man j  of  oar  eridenoee  of  what  the  Christian  system  has 
abeadj  accompli^ied  in  pnbfic  law  and  mfffawn^  and  what  it  pio- 
jpoees  to  aceompfish  in  the  fatore. 


Apart  from  these,  we  will  first  exannne,  howerer,  tiie  changes 
made  in  ^^  PriTate  War"  on  tibe  seas,  or  FHrateerii^.  Under  tbe 
combined  influences  of  the  rel^;ioas  ^irit  and  the  mercantile 
habits,  Frirate  War  on  land,  e^wciallj  in  Grermanj,  was  pot  an 
end  to,  and  Courts  of  Arbitration  {AMMraege)  in  the  XV.  centmy 
decided  between  the  incessant  contests  and  dispotes  of  separate 
cities,  coonties  and  proTinces,  until,  at  length,  Law  toc^  the  place 
of  Force.  PriTate  War,  or  piracy,  bowers,  still  lingered  on  the 
sea,  and  indiTidnal  merdiants  and  different  sei^Kirts  were  obliged 
to  associate  together  to  defend  themselTes  from  incessant  robbery 
and  phmdering  by  corsairs. 

The  first  great  check  to  this  iq^ared  in  the  end  of  the  XIV. 
oentory,  in  the  issuing  of  letters  of  marqae  or  reprizal  by  vaijoos 
princes,  aothorizing  certain  indiyidnals  to  plunder  on  the  high 
seas  in  time  of  peace.  Prirateering  was  thns  at  first  in  the  interest 
of  public  order.  The  first  law  in  the  history  of  France  aothorizii^ 
privateering  appeared  in  1400,  and  distinctly  characterized  it  as  a 
means  of  preventing  private  War,  when  indi\idaals  took  vengeance 
in  their  own  hands. 

In  the  same  century  similar  authorizations  were  issued  by  the 
Low  Countries,  England  and  various  powers. 

An  English  Act  of  Parliament  (1414)  required  privateers  to 
bring  their  prizes  to  an  English  port,  and  to  make  declaration  of 
capture  to  the  justices  of  the  peace,  under  penalty  of  confiscation  of 
the  prize  and  the  captor. 

During  the  XV.  and  XYI.  centuries,  privateering  was  often  well 
regulated,  and,  owing  to  the  comparative  unimportance  of  commerce 
then,  did  not  attain  to  so  great  and  injurious  a  development  as  in 
the  succeeding  centuries.  During  the  X^TI.  and  XVIII.  centuries, 
the  commerce  of  both  neutral  and  belligerent  powers  suffered 
immensely  from  this  sj^ecies  of  robbery.  The  Christian  spirit  (as 
the  words  of  Grotius  show)  was  ^always  opposed  to  it.  Isolated 
'^orts  were   made  to  abolish   it.     Thus,  in   1675,  Holland  and 
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Sweden  made  a  treaty,  agreeing  not  to  issue  letters  of  marqne,  but 
this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  permanent  agreement.  In  her 
wars  with  Turkey  between  1 767-74,  Russia  did  not  employ  privateers. 
In  the  XVIII.  century,  privateering  had  become  an  organized  piracy, 
and  almost  every  treaty  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  restrain  it.  In 
that  century  an  American,  who  though  often  called  an  unbeliever, 
was  filled  with  the  truest  spirit  of  Christianity,  has  the  credit  of 
bringing  about  one  of  the  first  important  treaties  which  abolished 
it.  "  It  is  for  the  interest  of  humanity  in  general,"  says  Franklin, 
in  a  public  despatch  to  the  British  Commissioner  in  1783,  '^  that 
the  occasions  of  war  and  the  inducements  to  it  should  be  diminished. 
If  rapine  js  abolished,  one  of  the  encouragements  of  war  is  taken 
away,  and  peace  therefore  more  likely  to  continue  and  be  lasting. 
The  practice  of  robbing  merchants  on  the  high  seas,  a  remnant  of 
the  ancient  piracy,  though  it  may  be  accidentally  beneficial  to 
public  persons,  is  far  from  being  profitable  to  all  engaged  in  it,  or 
to  the  nation  that  authorizes  it."  And  again:  "The  United 
States,  though  better  situated  than  any  other  nation  to  profit  by 
privateering,  are,  so  far  as  in  them  lies,  endeavoring  to  abolish  the 
practice  by  oflering  in  all  their  treaties  with  other  powers,  an 
article  engaging  solemnly  that  in  case  of  a  future  war,  no  privateer 
shall  be  commissioned  on  either  side,  and  that  merchant  ships  shall 
pursue  their  voyages,  unmolested." 

Through  Franklin's  influence,  the  treaty  between  Prussia  and 
the  United  States,  in  1785,  contained  the  well-known  clause  in 
which  each  power  gave  up  the  right  of  commissioning  privateers 
against  the  other,  in  case  of  war.  This  provision,  however,  was 
not  revived  in  the  renewal  of  the  Treaty  in  1799. 

So  well  entrenched  Was  this  practice,  that  a  distinguished  French 
publicist,  (Hautefeuilie)  even  in  this  century  ventured  to  say, 
'*  The  opinion  generally  adopted  on  the  utility  of  privateering 
against  an  enemy,  and  especially,  the  object  not  avowed  but  real, 
the  ruin  of  neutral  nations,  will  always  prevent  a  certain  nation 
fh)m  consenting  to  the  abolition  of  a  practice,  upon  which  it  founds 
its  maritime  greatness."  This  publicist  might  have  lived  to  see 
"  a  certain  nation  "  taking  part  in  the  Congress  which  abolished  it. 
Still  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  the  general  policy  of  Great  Britain 
up  to  this  centurj'  has  been  adverse  to  humane  progress  in  maritime 
law,  with  reference  to  privateering,  blockade,  and  the  law  of  con- 
traband.    Her  course  has  certainly  tended  to  make  war  "  bellum 
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omnium  contra  omnes^  (a  wmr  of  aH  agUDBt  alQ  iDflleadof  finitiiig 
it,  under  the  mod^n  and  hmnane  view. 

The  great  reform  in  International  Law,  as  limiting  tibe  eAete  of 
war,  dates  from  the  Congress  of  Paris,  1856,  when  all  tibe  greit 
Powers  of  Europe,  together  with  Tmfteqr,  and  later,  Pntj  other 
States  agreed  to  the  abolition  of  priyateering,  and  to  the  ndes 
which  protected  neatnd  commerce,  and  confined  wars  as  fiv  as 
practicable  to  belligerents.  IJnIbrtanatefy,  for  the  fiune  of  Hm 
coantry  as  a  picmeer  in  homan  progress,  it  will  be  remembered  that 
the  United  States  refused  to  accept  the  role  aboliflhing  priyateeriiig, 
unless  there  were  accompanied  with  it  a  stipulation  of  the  InTida- 
bilitj  of  private  property  on  the  sea,  excepting  only  contraband 
of  war.  This  last  is  a  reform  which,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
partial  protection  of  private  property  on  land,  requires  the  sloir 
action  of  Christianized  opinion.  Whether  onr  Government  were 
sincere  in  urging  it  at  that  time,  is  at  least  open  to  qaestion.  At 
this  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  American  people  are 
heartily  in  favor  of  it.  The  mercantile  commonity  of  Continental 
Europe,  especially  in  Germany,  nrged  this  reform  in  the  yean 
1859  and  1860,  with  much  enthusiasm.  It  was  presented  and 
voted  on  favorably  in  many  legislatures.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  a  future  year,  not  far  distant,  will  see  its  general  adoption. 
It  rests  on  the  Christian  idea  that  war,  as  a  terrible  and  barbarous 
Court  of  Arbitrament,  should  do  no  needless  damage,  but  only 
what  furthers  the  decision  and  determines  the  final  issue. 

The  United  States,  during  tlie  war  of  the  Rebellion,  offered  to 
accede  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  without  the  condition  it  had 
l)efore  demanded.  The  proposed  separate  conventions,  however, 
on  this  subject  fell  through.  No  letters  Of  marque  wxre  issued 
])y  this  Government  during  the  Civil  War,  though  authorized  by 
Congress. 

The  German  and  French  Governments  in  the  war  of  1876,  held 
to  their  agreement  and  employed  no  privateers.  Prof.  Bluntschli, 
in  his  proj)osed  Code,  declares  (No.  G70)  it  to  be  an  article  of 
modern  International  Law,  that  Privateering  is  abolished. 

INVIOLABILITY    OF    PRIVATE    PROPERTY. 

The  inviolability  of  private  property  on  the  sea  was  admitted  in 
the  treaty  to  which  we  have  already  referred — that  of  1785  between 
Prussia  and  the  United  States ;  and  was  recognized  in  treaties  of 
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the  South  American  States,  in  1851  and  in  1856.  In  the  wars  of 
Great  Britain  and  France  with  China,  the  right  of  maritime  capture 
was  suspended.  In  March,  1865,  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
made  public  restoration  of  such  private  vessels,  belonging  to 
Mexican  citizens,  as  had  been  condemned  by  prize  courts  and  the 
proceeds  of  which  had  not  been  finally  adjudicated  upon.  European 
Governments  have  often  at  the  close  of  wars,  restored  captured 
ships  and  formed  mixed  commissions  to  ascertain  the  damages 
incurred.  In  1861,  a  treaty  was  framed  between  France  and 
Peru,  which  exempted  all  private  property  from  capture.  The 
same  principle  was  admitted  by  Prussia,  Italy  and  Austria  in  the 
war  of  1866 ;  in  1868,  the  Parliament  of  Germany  passed  a  reso- 
lution, inviting  the  Chancellor  to  obtain  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  safety  of  private  property  on  the  sea  during  war ;  no  public 
acknowledgment,  however,  was  obtained.  In  the  Franco-German 
war  of  1870,  King  William,  in  his  proclamation  of  18th  July, 
declares  that  French  merchant  ships  can  neither  be  brought  in  nor 
captured  by  the  Federal  marine.  This  advanced  measure,  however, 
was  not  responded  to  by  the  French  Government,  so  that  before 
the  close  of  the  war,  the  German  military  authorities  believed 
themselves  obliged  to  suspend  this  rule.  The  French  Government 
of  National  Defence,  however  (Oct.  1870),  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  progress  of  ideas  would  in  this  matter  ultimately  soften 
the  evils  of  war. 

In  July,  1870,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  gave 
utterance  publicly  to  the  expectation  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  have  the  satisfaction  soon  of  seeing  the  principle 
recognized  universally  of  the  abolition  of  maritime  prizes. 

The  objections  made  to  tliis  reform  even  by  so  enlightened  a 
publicist  as  Dana,  seem  of  little  weight.  Modem  wars  are  of  so 
concentrated  and  terrible  a  character,  that  the  damage  done  to 
individual  property  on  the  sea  has  little  influence  on  the  issue. 
It  is  merely  a  useless  damage,  which  modem  humanity  condemns, 
even  toward  an  enemy* 

These  two  great  reforms  then — the  abolition  of  privateering  and 
the  inviolability  of  private  property  on  the  sea — ma}'  be  considered 
as  almost  won  by  the  humane  influences  working  in  the  world  under 
Christianity.  The  principle  which  lies  at  the  base  of  this  and 
similar  reforms,  is  one  which  will  be  more  and  more  recognized  by 
all  those  truly  feeling  the   modern  teachings  of  humanity:    the 
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principle  that  war  is  between  States  and  not  individuals.  War, 
like  the  ^'judicial  duel"  of  the  Middle  Ages,  is  a  process,  terrible 
and  barbarous  indeed,  whereby  justice  is  sought  between  two  con- 
testants. The  citizens  of  each  State  are  only  considered  as 
enemies,  when  they  take  a  personal  part  in  the  struggle,  or  dis- 
charge public  duties.  It  is  true  that  many  eminent  publidsts, 
American  and  English,  do  not  admit  this  principle.  According  to 
Sir  J.  NichoU,  ^'  There  could  be  no  such  thing  as  a  war  for  arms, 
and  a  peace  for  commerce."  Twiss,  in  his  '^  Law  of  Nations," 
says  with  more  antithesis  than  truth,  '^  because  private  war  is  in- 
consistent with  public  peace,  it  follows  that  public  war  is  equally 
inconsistent  with  private  peace ; "  Vattel  (book  III,  c.  5,)  declares 
all  the  citizens  of  belligerent  nations,  enemies,  even  the  women 
and  children ;  and  Kent  states  that  all  citizens  of  belligerents  are 
in  hostility  with  one  another. 

Modern  practice,  however,  under  the  influence  of  "  the  enthusi- 
asm of  humanity  "  is  more  and  more  conforming  itself  to  the  more 
humane  principle.  Even  as  far  back  as  the  French  Revolution, 
Portalis,  Minister  of  the  Republic,  uttered  these  remarkable  words 
at  the  opening  of  the  Council  of  Prizes :  ^^  Between  two  or  more 
belligerent  nations,  the  individuals  of  which  those  nations  are 
composed,  are  only  enemies  by  accident ;  they  are  not  so  as  men ; 
they  are  not  so  even  as  citizens ;  they  are  so  only  as  soldiers."  In 
the  war  of  1870,  King  William  of  German}'  proclaimed,  "  I  make 
war  against  French  soldiers  not  against  French  citizens,"  assuring 
the  citizens  of  protection  to  their  property,  so  long  as  tbey  did  not 
indulge  in  acts  of  hostility  against  the  German  troops. 

THE    NEW    CODES. 

The  American  Instructions  and  Prof.  Bluntschli's  Code,  forbid 
putting  human  beings  to  death  in  war,  without  object  or  utility,  or 
the  wounding,  torturing,  maltreating  or  enslaving  a  prisoner,  or 
violating  or  assailing  women.  Both  demand  the  protection  of  the 
religion,  the  language,  the  intellectual  culture  and  honor  of  the 
vanquished.  When  one  recalls  the  bloody  w^ars  of  the  past, 
whereb}'  one  form  of  religion  was  to  be  forced  on  a  people  dis- 
senting, the  advance  in  modern  international  customs  is  made  clear 
to  the  most  doubting.  Both  of  these  humane  codes  forbid  all 
carnage  and  destruction  which  does  not  tend  to  the  reestablishmeut 
of  justice — the  object  of  war.     Even  the  killing  of  an  armed  enemy 
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uselessly  is  forbidden.  Under  the  general  principle  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  the  plundering  of  property  in  an  enemy's  country  is  abso- 
lutely forbidden  by  the  more  humane  rules  of  modern  International 
Law,  excepting  it  be  the  fortune  of  the  belligerent  State  itself,  the 
arms  and  equipment  of  the  conquered  soldiers,  and  articles  contra- 
band of  war.  There  is  still  also  left  in  question  the  plundering  of 
the  property  of  citizens  in  a  place  taken  by  assault,  and  the  right 
of  maritime  prizes ;  but  both  these  barbarous  privileges  of  war 
may  be  said  to  be  passing  away.  All  public  buildings  for  scientific, 
SBSthetic  or  philanthropic  purposes  are  required  to  be  respected  in 
an  enemy's  country ;  and  it  is  no  longer  according  to  international 
usage  to  carry  off  works  of  art  from  a  conquered  country,  or  to 
sell  them  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war.  It  is  true  that  many 
of  the  reforms,  spoken  of  above,  have  been  only  carried  out  in  the 
practice  of  one  or  two  nations,  or  are  merely  proposals  of  eminent 
publicists.  Still  the  whole  body  of  International  Law  is  merely 
the  expression  of  the  moral  ideas  and  principles  of  leading  nations 
with  regard  to  their  relations,  without  any  fixed  authority  but  cus- 
tom, and  no  basis  but  justice  or  the  highest  utility.  The  theories 
of  eminent  writers  resting  on  the  highest  morality,  and  above  all, 
the  practice  of  any  one  nation,  must  influence  profoundly  all 
nations. 

One  of  the  terrible  abuses  of  war  is  in  "  reprisals."  Humanity 
and  Religion  have  as  yet  scarcely  influenced  these.  The  American 
Instructions  contain  indeed  on.  this  subject  excellent  sentiments, 
and  they  were  not  violated  by  the  United  States  during  the  Civil 
War.  "  Civilized  nations,"  says  Art.  27,  "  acknowledge  in  retalia- 
tions the  sternest  feature  of  war.  A  reckless  enemy  often  leaves 
to  his  opponent  no  other  means  of  securing  himself  against  the 
repetition  of  barbarous  outrage.  Retaliation  will  therefore  never 
be  resorted  to  as  a  measure  of  mere  revenge,  but  only  as  a  means 
of  protection  and  retribution,  and  moreover  cautiously  and  unavoid- 
ably ;  that  is  to  say,  retaliation  shall  only  be  resorted  to  after  care- 
ftil  enquiry  into  the  real  occurrence  and  the  character  of  the  mis- 
deeds that  may  demand  retribution.  Unjust  or  inconsiderate  retal- 
iation removes  the  belligerents  farther  and  farther  from  the  miti- 
gating rules  of  a  regular  war,  and  by  rapid  steps  leads  them  to  the 
internecine  wars  of  savages."     (Art.  28.) 

Prof.  Bluntschli  is  equally  humane  in  his  view  of  this  terrible 
measure.    The  recent  European  Conventions  have,  however,  been 
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able  in  no  degree  to  mitigate  the  law  oi  reprisals,  and  they  ranain 
the  great  cruelty  of  war. 

THE  WOX7KDED. 

Nothing  disgraced  the  humanity  of  the  past,  like  the  n^leet  and 
cruelty  practiced  towards  the  wounded  in  war.  Under  modem 
law,  the  ambulances  and  military  hospitals  for  the  wounded  are 
held  to  be  neutral,  and  are  respected  and  protected  by  the  bel- 
ligerents. In  1864,  a  convention  was  held  at  Geneva  for  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  fate  of  the  wounded  during  military  campaigns ; 
and  this  humane  effort  led  to  the  series  of  international  movements, 
one  of  the  latest  fruits  of  Christianity,  designed  to  alleviate  the 
evil^  of  war.  An  agreement  was  signed  and  adopted  hy  the  Swiss 
Confederation,  the  United  States  of  America,  and  nearly  all  the 
great  Powers  of  Europe,  having  for  its  object  to  neutralize  every- 
thing employed  in  the  care  of  the  wounded.  This  agreement  was 
adopted  by  Austria  after  the  war  of  1866,  and  by  Russia,  in  1867. 
In  a  conference,  held  at  Geneva,  in  1868,  of  the  principal  European 
States,  this  humane  agreement  was  extended  to  the  care  of  the 
wounded  on  the  sea.  The  duty  of  both  belligerents,  to  provide,  so 
far  as  is  practicable,  even  for  wounded  enemies,  is  now  a  recognized 
feature  of  International  Law,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  first 
public  effort  in  the  histor}'  of  mankind,  to  carry  out  one  of  the 
foundation  rules  of  Christianity,  "  Love  your  enemies." 

The  care  of  the  woimded  in  our  own  civil  war,  and  the  Franco- 
German  war,  b}^  private  associations  of  phihmthropic  })ersons, 
working  in  combination  with  the  Governments,  is  one  of  the  latest 
practical  fruits  of  religion,  and  has  relieved  an  untold  amount  of 
human  misery. 

The  Convention  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  18G8,  entered  into,  on  the 
proposal  of  Russia,  bound  the  leading  European  powers  to  greater 
humanit}'.  It  limited  the  objects  of  war  ''  to  weaken  the  military 
forces  of  the  enemy;"  that,  for  this  purpose,  'Mt  is  sutticient  to 
disable  the  greatest  possible  number  of  men  ;  that  this  object  would 
be  exceeded  by  the  emplo3'ment  of  arms  which  uselessly  aggravate 
the  suflerings  of  disabled  men,  or  render  their  death  inevitable ; 
that  the  employment  of  such  arms  would,  therefore,  be  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  humanity."  The  great  Powers  accordingly  renounced 
the  employment  of  projectiles,  explosive,  or  charged  with  inflam- 
mable substances,  below  a  given  weight. 
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The  drift  of  all  international  policy  in  regard  to  neutral  Powers, 
has  been  in  the  hamane  direction,  and,  therefore,  in  the  channels 
which  religion  would  suggest.  War  is  as  much  as  possible  to  be 
limited  in  its  evils.  As  we  haVe  already  said,  the  abolition  of  pri- 
vateering will  lessen  to  an  immense  extent  the  curses  of  war  to 
those  who  are  engaged  in  peaceful  occupations.  The  customary 
notice  now  given  to  merchant  vessels,  allowing  them  several  weeks 
to  depart,  after  the  declaration  of  war,  is  a  reform  in  a  similar 
direction.  The  Rules  of  Paris  (1856)  have  settled  the  dispute  of 
ages  in  favor  of  neutral  Powers.  A  fVee  ship  carries  a  f^'ee  cargo, 
and  a  free  cargo  cannot  be  seized  on  an  enemy's  ship.  Blockade 
can  no  longer  annoy  a  whole  world  of  peaceful  persons,  any  farther 
than  it  is  a  real  blockade. 

Even  the  British  Government  has  been  ready  to  acknowledge 
that  the  progress  of  civilization  has  brought  about  stricter  obliga- 
tion in  regard  to  neutral  supplies  to  belligerents,*  and  the  duty  of 
limiting  war  to  the  smallest  extent  possible. 

ARBiraATION. 

The  highest  result  of  the  Christian  spirit,  as  s&en  in  public  affairs 
in  this  century,  is  the  disposition  to  settle  difficulties  and  prevent 
war,  by  arbitration.  As  we  have  already  remarked,  the  great  step 
of  Continental  Europe  from  anarchy  and  war  to  the  rule  of  law, 
was  made  in  Germany  in  the  XIV.  and  XV.  centuries,  by  the  settle- 
ment of  "private  war"  through  mutually  appointed  Courts  of 
Arbitration  ( Austraege).  This  great  reform  was  the  beginning  of 
modem  civilization,  or  the  era  in  which  law  and  couits  took  the 
place  of  arms  between  individuals  and  opposing  cities.  It  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  the  arbitration  of  the  XIX.  century  is  also 
the  beginning  of  a  higher  Christian  civilization,  when  International 
Law  and  International  Courts,  shall  take  the  place  of  war  and  force 
in  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  nations.  As  it  may  be 
supposed,  Kettlement  of  public  disputes  by  arbitration  is  not  en- 
tirely a  modern  discovery.  While  the  instincts  of  right  and  Justice 
existed,  there  must  alwa^'s  have  been  a  possibility  of  such  a  settle- 
ment. Even  as  far  back  as  the  XVl.  century,  ditferent  kings  of 
European  States  are  found  determining  difficulties  by  this  reason- 
able  mode.  In  one  instance  (1546)  the  kings  of  France  and  Eng- 
land  settled  a  dispute  in  regard  to  a  large  sum  of  money  bj'  a 

•  Despatch  of  Count  Granville  to  the  British  Government,  Sept.  IG,  1870. 
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reference  of  the  matter  to  four  learned  juris consnlta,  probablT  the 
first  iustuDce  of  a  practice  to  become  common,  of  referring  ruRttere 
of  International  Lhw  to  private  students  of  the  science.  Subjects 
more  difficult  to  settle  tlian  diH'erences  about  money,  were  referred 
in  that  century  to  arbiters.  The  kings  of  Spain  and  Switzerland 
decided  a  dispute  in  regard  to  the  boundaries  of  Franche  Comt^  by 
arbitration.  Even  the  claims  of  a  sovereign  Power  were  referred 
to  a  foreign  decision,  as  when  the  Arch  Duke  of  Austria,  and  the 
Duke  of  Wurtemburg,  each  claiming  a  certain  county  (Mont- 
beliard),  laid  the  litigation  before  Ibe  Parliament  of  Greiiolile. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  both  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Stales, 
that  tbey  resorted  to  arbitration  in  one  of  their  Qrst  treaties.  AlUr 
the  independence  of  the  American  colonies,  dilltculties  arose 
between  them  and  the  mother  country  as  to  the  Northeastern 
boundary  of  the  Union.  By  the  treaty  of  1794.  the  dispute  waste 
be  finally  decided  by  Commissioners  chosen  in  the  following 
manner :  one  by  the  king  of  Great  Britoiu,  another  by  the  I'resi- 
dent  of  the  United  States,  with  the  advice  and  cmnseot  of  the 
senate,  and  the  third  —  in  case  of  disagreement  between  the  two — 
to  be  chosen  by  the  above  Commissioners,  Two  other  Commis- 
sioners were  appointed  to  determine  indemnities  due  the  subject 
of  each  Power,  for  damnges.  In  this  treaty  ie  ondonbiedly  indi- 
cated that  greatest  practical  exemplification  in  modern  time< 
humane  principles  — the  settlement  by  the  Geneva  Arliitrntion^ 

HEUIATION. 

The  famous  Conference  of  Paris  (1856),  as  we  have  said, 
originated  or  confirmed  some  of  the  important  reforms  of  modem 
IntematJonal  Law.  It  discussed  another  subject  of  the  deepest  im- 
portance to  the  fliture  of  humanity  —  the  prevention  of  war  by  11 
mediation  and  collective  decision  aud  arbitration  of  tlie  f 
Powers  of  Europe.  Article  eighth  required  if  there  arose  betwi 
the  Sublime  Porte  and  one  or  more  of  the  sigiiatorj-  Powers,  a  dis- 
agreement nhich  threatened  their  peaceful  relations,  tlint  these 
Powers  before  resorting  to  force  should  apply  to  the  other  con- 
tracting Powers  for  their  mediation. 

The  discussion  on  this  humane  and  reasonable  proportion, 
showed  that  the  representatives  of  the  great  Powers  of  Europe  were 
by  no  means  peculiarly  favorable  to  such  proposals.  The  results 
of  the  last  few  years  have  proved  that  even  this  mild  suggestion, 
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and  the  wishes  expressed  by  the  plenipotentiaries,  that  ''all 
States  among  whom  disagreements  arose,  would,  before  appealing 
to  arms,  have  recourse  to  the  good  offices  of  a  friendly  Power," 
were  far  beyond  the  old  barbaric  habits  of  Europe,  and  produced 
little  practical  effect.  Still,  they  indicate  the  ideal  which  has 
arisen  before  the  thoughtful  mind  of  the  age,  —  the  constitution  by 
the  great  Powers  of  Europe  of  a  kind  of  combined  Court  of  Media- 
tion and  Arbitration,  which  should  prevent  war,  and  even  enforce 
its  decisions  in  the  interest  of  general  peace. 

In  only  two  cases  has  the  mediation  of  the  great  European 
Powers  since  1856,  brought  about  peace ;  one  in  the  case  of  Luxem- 
bourg between  France  and  Prussia,  in  1867  —  a  mediation  on  the 
part  of  England,  which  only  delayed  a  few  years  the  terrible  war 
that  afterwards  broke  out.  The  other  in  1869,  the  case  of  Candia 
between  Turkey  and  Greece  —  a  settlement  by  the  great  Powers 
which  was  by  no  means  in  the  permanent  interest  of  either  peace  or 
Justice. 

No  mediation  was  able  to  prevent  the  terrible  conflict  of  1870. 

If  we  refer  back  to  European  history'  in  this  century,  we  shall 
find  a  number  of  instances  wherein  the  reasonable  settlement  of 
differences  between  nations  by  arbitration  has  been  successfully 
attempted. 

During  a  war  of  France  with  the  Moors,  certain  English  mer- 
chant vessels  were  captured  by  the  French  on  the  coast  of  Portendik, 
it  was  claimed,  without  sufficient  notice  of  the  blockade.  The  claims 
of  the  English  merchants  injured  were  referred  by  the  two  cabinets 
to  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  on  Nov.  9th,  1843,  a  decision  was  given, 
that  a  fine  should  be  paid  to  the  English  merchants,  injured  by  the 
French  Government — a  fine  fixed  afterwards  at  4,770  francs  by  a 
mixed  commission.  A  war  was  thus  avoided  and  justice  done,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 

The  case  of  the  Armstrong^  wherein  an  American  ship  was 
destroyed  in  a  neutral  harbor  (Fayal)  by  an  English  vessel  of  war, 
was  a  delicate  one,  involving  a  claim  on  a  neutral  Power  for  injuries 
sustained  within  its  limits  by  a  foreign  Power.  The  claim  for  dam- 
ages on  Portugal  by  the  United  States  was  referred  by  both  Powers 
for  settlement  to  the  President  of  the  French  Republic.  The  arbi- 
ter decided  (Nov.  30,  1852)  against  the  United  States ;  the  decisi.m 
was  quietly  accepted  and  war  averted. 
In  1862,  a  case  of  arbitration  occurred,  where  national  pride 
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might  easily  have  led  to  violent  meamires.  The  oflBoere  of  a  Britidi 
ship,  La  Forte^  insulted  a  Brazilian  sentinel  and  were  thrown  into 
prison,  bat  soon  afterwards  released  on  the  demand  of  the  British 
vice-consul.  The  English  cabinet  demanded  reparation  finom  the 
Brazilian  authorities,  and  the  dispute  was  referred  to  the  king  of 
liie  Belgians,  as  arbiter.  He  decided  in  favor  of  Brazil  and  the 
decision  was  acQepted.  A  difference  occurred  in  1821,  between 
Chili  and  the  United  States,  which  aroused  much  excitement,  and 
nearly  brought  on  a  war  between  the  two  countries.  The  Chilian 
vice-admiral  had  violated  the  rule  of  Initemational  Law,  which  pro- 
tects private  property  on  land,  especially  that  of  a  neutral ;  he 
ordered  the  seizure  on  the  territory  of  Pern,  of  considerable  sums 
of  money,  the  fruit  of  the  sale  of  merchandize  brought  in  by  an 
American  merchantship,  the  brig  Macedonian.  The  United  States 
Government  addressed  a  note  to  the  Government  of  Chili,  demand- 
ing the  restitution  of  the  moneys  seized.  The  ministry  of  ChiU 
refused  to  accede  to  the  demand.  Popular  feeling  in  the  United 
States  was  in  favor  of  war  to  enforce  the  claim.  The  dispute, 
however,  was  at  length  submitted  to  arbitration,  and  that  wise 
monarch,  Leopold  I.,  king  of  the  Belgians,  became  again  the  arbi 
ter.  His  decision  was  not  rendered  till  May,  1863,  and  was  fhlly 
in  favor  of  the  United  States.  Great  waste  of  property  and  loss  of 
life  were  saved,  and  both  parties  remained  in  amicable  relations. 
An  arbitration  between  the  Governments  of  Peru  and  Japan,  in 
1875,  is  interesting  as  one  of  the  first  instances  in  which  a  non- 
Christian  Power  accepted  this  method  of  settlement.  The  case  was 
that  of  the  Maria  Luz,  a  Peruvian  vessel,  arrested  in  the  port  of 
Kanagawa  by  the  Japanese  authorities,  and  was  decided  by  the 
arbiter,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  favor  of  Japan. 

It  has  chanced  that  a  number  of  cases  of  dispute  between  this 
country  and  Great  Britain,  of  comparatively  minor  importance, 
have  been  determined  in  the  last  few  years  by  arbitration  ;  among 
them,  that  of  the  Creole  in  1853. 

DISPUTES    AS    TO   TERRITORY. 

Disputes,  however,  in  regard  to  claims  on  territory  are  thought 
to  be  of  a  more  vital  nature,  and  not  so  easily  settled  b}-  umpires. 
The  discussion  in  regard  to  rights  of  territory  on  Puget's  Sound 
was  one  of  this  nature,  and  endangered  the  relations  of  the  two 
countries  during  a  considerable  period.     A  treat}',  however,  was 
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signed  on  Jane  Ist,  1863,  whereby  the  question  was  referred  to 
two  arbiters,  one  being  named  by  each  Goyemment,  who  had  power 
to  name  a  third,  if  they  disagreed.  They  were  not  even  obliged 
to  choose  the  third,  so  fair  and  Just  were  their  views,  and  their 
decision,  rendered  September,  1867,  was  received  by  both  parties 
without  protest. 

The  similar  dispute  in  regard  to  the  Northwestern  boundary  with 
Great  Britain,  had  seemed  to  this  Government  so  unreasonable, 
that  it  had  declined  arbitration  six  times  in  regard  to  it.  The  case, 
however,  was  finally  referred  for  arbitration  to  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  and  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  October, 
1872  ;  this  decision  closing  a  century-long  dispute  on  boundaries. 

A  difference^ occurred  also  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal, 
relative  to  the  rights  of  each  Government  to  the  Island  of  Balama 
on  the  western  coast  of  AfVica.  The  matter  was  referred  in  1869 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  arbiter ;  his  decision  was 
in  favor  of  Portugal,  and  was  received  by  England  without  opposi- 
tion. 

The  great  affair  of  the  Alabama  and  of  the  injuries  inflicted  by 
the  rebel  cruisers,  is  too  freah  to  need  recapitulation. 

The  Geneva  Arbitration  of  1872,  to  which  it  led,  may  be  fairly 
held  as  one  of  the  high-water  marks  in  modern  progress  towards 
right  reason  in  the  settlement  of  international  difficulties.  It  is 
true  that  its  influence  for  the  time  is  somewhat  diminished  by  the 
disgraceful  delays  and  disputes  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the 
indemnity  among  claimants  in  the  United  States.  Then  the  settle- 
ment since  of  the  Fishery  question  with  Great  Britain  by  an  arbi- 
tration which  seemed  to  our  people  unfair  and  unjust  to  our  interests, 
has  for  the  time  weakened  the  power  of  this  method  of  settlement 
here,  as  did  the  results  of  the  Geneva  Arbitration  in  England. 
But  these  are  only  passing  objections.  The  two  leading  commer- 
cial Powers  of  the  world,  in  a  time  of  great  bitterness  of  popular 
feeling,  and  when  one  side  felt  itself  deeply  injured,  under  circum- 
stances which  in  all  past  history  would  have  been  thought  to  justify 
war,  have  deliberately  controlled  passion,  and  submitted  their 
differences  to  the  most  impartial  earthly  arbiters.  This  is  one  of 
the  first  prominent  instances  in  history  of  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity on  ^the  relations  of  nations.  It  is  for  this  reason  of  the 
highest  importance  in  the  moral  history  of  the  race. 

The  sketch  we  have  given  of  different  cases  of  arbitration  is  a 
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liat  of  the  "  victoriea  of  pence,"    It  is  well  completed  hy  the  fl 
momentous  of  all — the  Geneva  settlement. 

In    some   future   and   better  age,  when  Christianity  no  longer 
touches  the  surface  of  society  but  baa  imbued  whole  races  of  r 
and  affected  the  relations  of  Governments,  it  will  not  be  battles 
which  constitute  histoiy,  or  the  record  of  Relds  of  blood  which 
make  a  nation's  glorj' ;  but  the  historian  will  delight  to  chronic^ 
these  Rrst  gleams  of  a  higher  civilization,  when  reason  was  t 
the  place  of  passion,  and  law  of  force,  and  Christianity  of  htfjj 
and  revenge,  in  the  relation  of  one  nation  to  another. 

UNrVERSAL  PEACE. 

The  question  is  often  put,  whether,  Arbitration  can  ever  bei 
universal,  or  whether  the  principles  of  Christianity  i 
whole  peoples  as  they  have  inspired  individuals. 

Mr,  Herljert  Spencer  has  drawn  a  prophetic  picture  of  the  ftilnre 
of  mankind  under  the  working  of  evolution  upon  the  altruistic  or 
benevolent  tendencies  of  the  race.  From  what  is  seeD  in  a  few 
favored  individuals,  we  can  judge,  he  argues,  of  the  possibiliti 
mankind,  while  the  laws  of  evolution  must  of  necessity  work 
towards  the  final  victory  in  the  struggle  for  existence  of  alu 
tendencies. 

Looking  at  what  Christianity  has  done  with  a  few  individni 
we  may  also  judge  of  the  far  future  with  mankind,  and,  from  a  ftw 
traces  now  in  International  Laws  and  customs,  what  it  mayaccom- 
plish,  after  ages  of  inQuence,  upon  nations  and  governments. 

We  have  beheld  it  redeeming  the  lot  of  the  prisoner  of  war,  from 
one  exposed  to  massacre,  and  slavery  to  that  of  the  captive 
humanely  ta'ated  under  modern  customs  of  war ;  we  have  seen  it 
ministering  to  the  wants  of  the  wonnded,  and  protecting  all  that 
belongs  to  their  care  even  in  the  army  of  an  enemy ;  we  have 
•found  it  prohibiting  even  the  killing  of  an  unarmed  enemy,  forbid- 
ding all  useless  destniction  of  life  and  property,  all  injurj'  of  women 
or  defenceless  persons.  aU  objectless  wasting  of  fields  and  fhiita ; 
we  have  seen  it  doing  away  with  piracy  and  privateering,  with  the 
plunder  of  philanthropic  and  scientific  buildings,  with  all  prii 
booty,  and  even  ui^ng  the  protection  of  private  property  on 
sea. 

What  but  the  influence  of  the  "Religion  of  Love, 
indirect,  has  done  so  much  to  limit  the  evUs  of  war,  and  to 
them  to  the  belligerents  ? 
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It  is  trae,  war  is  still  the  gigantic  evil  of  history — ^the  one  great 
travesty  of  the  faith  which  leading  nations  profess.  Yet  the 
spirit  of  this  faith  has  won  its  greatest  triumph  in  finally  intro- 
ducing Arbitration  between  disputing  nations. 

There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  in  the  distant  fbture  Arbitra- 
tion in  some  form  will  be  the  great  method  of  settling  international 
differences.  For  the  coming  few  centuries,  it  will  probably  only 
be  applicable  to  exceptional  cases,  when  national  pride  and  passion 
are  not  too  much  aroused.  But  the  increasing  power  of  the 
religious  sentiment  and  of  right  reason  among  men,  and  it  may 
be,  the  growing  influence  of  the  laboring  classes,  who  suffer  most 
from  war,  will  force  cabinets  more  and  more  to  this  mode  of 
settlement. 

If  we  look  at  the  progress  in  the  slow  abolition  of  "  Private 
War  "  in  Europe,  we  shall  conclude  that  in  some  form,  the  civilized 
world  will  go  through  4  similar  change  and  development  and  rise 
out  of  the  comparative  barbarism  of  the  XIX.  century,  as  Europe 
rose  out  of  the  barbarism  of  the  XV.  century.  The  probable 
course  of  development  will  be,  first,  in  the  great  Powers  of  the 
world  agreeing  beforehand  when  a  given  treaty  is  framed,  that  any 
difference  in  relation  to  that  particular  treaty,  shall  be  determined 
by  Arbitration.  The  Postal  treaties  of  the  United  States  with 
foreign  Powers  contain  a  clause  of  this  character.  In  1853,  the 
American  Senate  adopted  a  resolution  designed  to  accomplish  this 
humane  purpose :  to  the  effect  that  the  President  should  insert  in 
all  fbture  ti*eaties  an  article  binding  the  contracting  parties  to 
submit  all  differences  between  them  to  impartial  arbiters.  In 
December,  1873,  a  resolution  even  more  extended,  by  Senator 
Sumner,  was  presented  in  the  Senate,  requiring  the  Government  to 
recommend  the  adoption  of  Arbitration  in  its  relations  with  other 
nations.  The  greater  part  of  the  European  treaties  of  commerce 
and  the  international  postal  ti'eaties  contain  provisions  relating  to 
Arbitration,  in  case  of  disagreement  as  to  the  treaties.  As  we 
shall  show  later,  the  Arbitration  clause  has  been  recommended  to 
the  attention  of  ministers  by  the  votes  of  the  Belgian,  Dutch  and 
Swedish  Chambers,  and  eveiywhere  tends  to  be  inserted  in  all 
treaties.  The  habit  of  Arbitration  will  thus  be  introduced  in  inter- 
national relations.  And  in  all  great  legal  reforms,  habits  have  a 
prodigious  power.  At  first,  it  could  only  be  employed  in  compara- 
tively unimportant  disputes,  but  gradually  it  would  come  into  play 
in  more  vital  matters. 
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The  next  great  Bl«p  in  the  application  of  right  reason  lo  fi 
Dational  affairs,  will  be  the  formation  of  Intemolional  Codi 
rules  of  law,  which  will  aS'ect  the  opinion  and  the  pntcttcc 
civilized  world.  We  have  already  seen  the  prodigious  iofltK' 
Grotius  in  softeinng  the  barbarisms  of  war.  and  binding  diiTereitt 
peoples  in  more  humane  relations.  It  is  a  matter  deeply  to  be 
regretted,  that  American  and  British  publicists  since  his  lime  hare 
done  so  little  to  express  Christian  and  humane  ideals  in  Uieir 
treatises  on  International  Lan.  In  a  science  which  rests  so  tnach 
on  opinion  and  the  principles  of  equity,  each  author  might  have 
advanced  it,  almost  as  Grotius  did,  by  urging  all  practicable  priu- 
ciples  of  Christianity.  The  Code  of  Instructions  adopted  by  tbe 
American  Government  iu  the  Civil  War.  and  Prof.  Bluntschli'* 
Code  are  both  great  steps  in  advance,  and  must  inlluence  all  future 
relations  of  nations,  Another  project  of  an  Interoatioual  C'lnie 
by  an  American  publicist,  Mr.  D.  D.  Field,  has  attracted  much 
attention  in  Europe,  from  its  humane  proposals.  It  will  bo  a  long 
period  before  these  humane  essays  towards  a  form  of  law  which 
shall  goveiTi  all  the  civilized  world,  will  he  aeccpteii.  Yet  they 
make  a  foundation  for  the  better  future.  The  opinion  of  the 
world  already  has  a  prodigious  power  over  all  nations.  And  three 
carefViI  embodiments  of  its  humane  feelings  and  ideas  must  add  to 
this  power. 

COUKTS  or 

Bat  tbe  final  Bt«p  to  the  "  Universal  Peace,"  so  long  di 
by   moralists,    will   be  the  formation  of    International  Courts' 
Arbitration,   vested  with  the  powers  of  Courts  by  all  the  grest 
nations.     It  is  admitted  that  the  times  are  not  ripe  for  this  as  yet, 
and  may  not  be  for  many  centuries.     In  1873,  Mr.  Hicliard  pre- 
sented a,  motion  to  the  British  Parliament,  only  indic-ating  an 
approach  towards  such  a  reform :  to  the  effect  that  the  Qi 
humhly  requested  to  instruct  her  Minister  of  Foreign  Atfiiir«, 
enter   into  communication  with   foreign  Powers,  liaving  for 
object  to  ameliorate  International  Law,  and  to  institute  k 
of  permanent  and  general  International  Arbitration. 

Mr.  Gladstone  and  other  orators  expressed  many  doubts  of 
project ;  but  the  motion  passed  (July  9th),  after  much  discussion, 
and  on  the  lltb,  the  Queen  replied  to  it  in  conciliating 
guardedly  expressed  much  sympathy  in  tbe 
mitting  the  Government  to  fixed  promises, 
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In  the  Italian  Parliament,  Sig.  Mancini  presented  (August  24, 
1873)  a  somewhat  similar  motion  to  Mr.  Richard's,  except  that  he 
confined  Arbitration  more  particularly  to  disputes  on  commercial 
interests  or  similar  subjects,  and  he  would  introduce  into  all  treaties 
a  clause  referring  disputes  on  them  to  arbiters,  and  pursue  the 
previous  policy  of  Italy  in  rendering  uniform  and  obligatory,  the 
rules  of  *^  private  International  Law."  This  moderate  position  was 
well  received  in  Italy. 

Other  States  followed  this  example.  The  lower  Chamber  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Holland  (Nov.  27,  1874)  passed  a  motion  of  a  similar 
character,  and  urging  Arbitration  for  all  international  difficulties. 
The  Belgian  House  of  Eepresentatives  adopted  a  similar  resolution 
unanimously  in  favor  of  Arbitration  (Feb.  17,  1875).  The  Swed- 
ish Second  Chamber  voted  by  a  large  majority  an  address  to  the 
King,  praying  for  efforts  towaixls  a  permanent  Tribunal  of  Arbitra- 
tion between  nations. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  many  public  bodies  in  Europe  and 
America  have  seriously  considered  this  benevolent  project.  It  is 
well  known  that  eminent  individuals,  in  advance  of  their  age,  have 
long  urged  it  as  the  greatest  reform  needed  among  nations. 
Grotius,  as  we  have  seen,  contemplated  it  as  a  possibility.  Leib- 
nitz, William  Penn,  Bentham  and  many  others  argued  for  it; 
Kant's  project  for  a  Universal  Peace  through  Arbitration,  and  the 
similar  views  of  the  Abb^  de  St.  Pierre  and  of  Rousseau,  are  too 
well  known  to  need  recapitulation. 

These  humane  purposes  and  projects  took  a  definite  form  in  the 
International  Conference  of  Brussels  in  1874,  called  especially  at 
the  request  of  the  Russian  Government.  The  invitation  to  this 
Conference  contains  words  worth  citing:  "The  more  that  solid- 
arity," says  Prince  Gortschakoff,  "  becomes  developed  which  tends 
in  these  times  to  bring  together  and  to  unite  nations  as  members 
of  one  family,  the  more  their  military  organization  tends  to  give 
to  their  wars  the  character  of  conflicts  between  armed  nations,  the 
more  necessary  does  it  become  to  determine  with  greater  precision 
the  laws  and  usages  admissible  in  a  state  of  war,  in  order  to  limit 
the  consequences  and  diminish  the  calamities  attendant  upon  it, 
so  far  as  may  be  possible  or  desirable."  *  The  fifty-six  articles 
which  were  especially  to  be  considered  by  the  Conference,  embraced 
most  of  the  points  treated  so  thoroughly  in  the  American  Instruc- 

*  Despatch  of  PriDce  Gortschakoff,  March  4,  1S74. 
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tions  and  the  Blantechli  Codd.  The  Conference  does  not  Bcem  to 
have  produced  mucJi  effect,  perbap§  partly  fVom  tbe  want  of 
BjmpRthy  in  its  objects  by  the  British  Goveniment,  aud  putlj 
iKcauae  the  great  Powers  have  uot  reached  the  point  of  monl 
advance,  in  ivhich  these  refonnH  seem  iudispeusniile. 

The  formation  of  an  "Institute  for  tbe  Codiflcation  mnd  im- 
provement of  International  Law  "  in  Europe  and  the  United  Stat«e, 
which  has  alrcadj'  urged  tbe  most  humane  reforms  through  eminent 
authorities,  is  another  evidence  of  the  power  of  humane  Chrislittn 
opinion  on  this  great  subject. 

Tbe  great  objections  to  tbe  formation  of  a  permanent  Court  of 
Arbitration,  with  executive  Powers  furnished  by  each  nation,  are 
undoubtedly  the  fear  that  such  an  authority  would  tlireaten  tbe 
independence  of  single  States,  and  that  tbe  exccntion  of  its  decis- 
ions would  only  create  new  wars,  instead  of  abolishing  old.  Bat 
it  would  not  be  iliflicult  to  form  a  Judicial  autliority  with  limited 
powers,  which  would  only  have  the  right  to  decide  and  net  upon 
definite  questions,  such  us  do  not  affect  the  independence  of  a 
State.  Each  nation  would  yield  up  certain  of  its  rights  to  a  poner 
of  which  it  was  a  part,  in  the  interest  of  general  jieace.  Of  course, 
great  care  would  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  Court  from  becoming 
corrupt,  or  an  agent  itself  of  tyranny  and  injustice.  These  ob- 
stacles, though  fonnidnble,  do  uot  seem  insurmountable. 
1(8  great  were  overcome  in  constituting  the  Federal  Court  < 
United  States.  The  interest  of  all  nations  is  especially  in  | 
And  many  temporary  annoyances  might  be  endured,  in  a  certa!^ 
yielding  of  powers,  for  the  sake  of  so  great  a  blessing.  Tlin 
enormous  expenses  of  large  standing  armies  would  be  in  part  sared. 
as  each  Power  would  need  only  to  contribute  its  quota  to  the  exe- 
cutive forces  of  the  International  Court.  Even  questions,  which 
are  supposed  to  affect  the  honor  or  independence  of  a  State,  would 
often  come  before  such  a  Court,  not  for  executive  dedsion  but  for 
its  opinion.  And  an  opinion  fVom  such  an  authonty  would  have 
an  incalculable  eH'ect  on  any  civilized  Power.  Even  the  mere  stop- 
ping, before  the  rush  to  arms,  to  hear  an  impartial  Judgment  oi 
quarrel,  would  exert  a  profound  influence  on  the  appro 
belligerents.  The  voice  of  reason  and  religion  would  tbua  I 
chance  to  be  heard, 

The  l\ill  Christian ization  of  International  Law  awaits  tbe  8lo# 
action  of  Christianized  public  opinion.    But  much  may  be  dtfne, 
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as  much  has  been  done,  to  humanize  the  relations  of  nations,  to 
soften  the  asperities  of  war,  to  lessen  its  causes  and  finally  to 
prevent  it.  If  the  Christian  Church  throughout  the  world  were 
fully  aroused  to  its  duties  in  this  matter,  and  were  aware  how  far 
behind  the  precepts  of  the  Master,  his  nominal  followers  are,  there 
would  long  ago  have  been  a  public  opinion  in  Europe  and  America 
which  would  have  rendered  any  war  diflScult  if  not  impossible. 

Peace  among  all  men  and  all  nations  is  the  ideal  presented  by 
Christ.  And  by  one  class  of  means  or  other  when  at  length  His 
teachings  have  thoroughly  permeated  mankind,  this  ideal  will  be 
attained. 
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H.    INDETERBflNATE  SENTENCES  AND  THEIR  RESULTS  IN 

NEW  YORK. 

BT  Z.  R.  BBOCKWAT,  flUPEBnTTEHDEMT  OF  THB  BLMIKA  BBTOBMATOBT  niSOV. 

(Read  September  8.) 

Thoughtful  men  must  be  interested  in  efforts  to  reduce  to  the 
standard  of  reason  the  penal  laws  and  system  of  a  State  or  Nation, 
for  these  form  a  considerable  part  of  every  system  of  legislation 
and  are  of  great  importance  to  the  happiness,  peace  and  security 
of  every  member  of  society.  The  growth  of  population  in  our  own 
country,  with  the  consequent  development  of  resources  and  civiliza- 
tion, forces  upon  us  an  increased  interest ;  for,  while  the  ratio  of 
crimes  to  the  population  remains  substantially  unchanged,  its 
greater  density  offers  new  incitements  to  crimes,  and  the  quickened 
sensibility  of  the  public  mind  is  more  prone  to  take  cognizance  of 
them.  The  accumulation  of  convicts  in  prisons,  the  pecuniary 
burden  of  providing  suitable  prison  establishments  and  sometimes 
of  supporting  the  prisoners,  the  danger  to  be  reasonably  feared 
ft'om  the  constant  release  of  criminals  who  are  unreformed  or 
rendered  worse  by  imprisonment,  form  another  reason  for  giving 
attention  to  the  matter,  as  does  also  the  manifest  incongruity 
between  the  penal,  code,  the  prison  system,  and  the  intelligent 
thought  of  the  time  upon  the  subject  of  crime  and  the  treatment 
of  criminals. 

Since  government  derives  its  strength  and  authority  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed, -who,  wearied  of  the  strifes  and  uncer- 
tainties of  natural  independence,  voluntarily  sacrifice  some  part 
of  it  to  enjoy  the  rest  in  peace  and  security,  it  must  be  adminis- 
tered with  beneficent  design,  and  so  as  really  to  promote  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  society  at  large,  or,  failing  to  fulfil  its 
office,  will  sooner  or  later  be  overthrown.  Society  being  composed 
of  individuals,  the  welfare  of  the  whole  involves  the  welfare  of 
each,  upon  the  acknowledged  principle  that  ''  the  strength  of  a 
nation  is  in  proportion  to  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people." 
There  may  possibly'  arise  isolated  cases  where  the  interests  of  the 
individual  sacrificed  shall  promote  the  interest  of  the  whole ;  but 
this  is  confidently  denied,  it  being  alleged  that  the  general  interest 
of  society  embraces  that  of  each  individual  member,  and  that 
when  there  is  apparent  conflict  it  is  because  of  the  narrow  selfish- 
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nes8  and  short-sightedness  of  men.  But,  in  reality  and  troth, 
when  rightly  viewed,  there  is  no  conflict  at  all.  It  follows,  then, 
that  the  best  welfare  of  each  individual,  whether  good,  bad  or 
indiflTerent,  is  identical  with  that  of  society  at  large ;  and  any  law 
or  system,  created  or  administered  in  disregard  of  the  humblest  or 
the  worst,  is  wrong  in  principle,  weakens  the  government  itself  and 
works  injury  to  its  subjects. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion  the  subjects  of  a  government 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  under  the  head  of  law-makers 
and  of  law-breakers, — those  who  frame  laws,  found  institutions  and 
foster  them,  and  those  who  feel  the  force  of  the  former,  who  com- 
prise the  population  of  public  institutions  and  fight  against  them 
both.  The  source  of  the  former  classification  is  with  the  well-to-do, 
the  educated,  the  religious,  forming  the  respectable  classes ;  men 
having  measurably  clear  views  of  the  true  policy  for  their  intercourse 
with  others,  whose  natural  impulses  are  in  the  main  right,  whose 
minds  hold  the  instincts  subservient  to  reason,  and  whose  will 
controls  the  mind.  These  are  not  under  law,  are  not  restrained 
from  crime  by  its  penalties ;  they  have  by  inheritance  or  develop- 
ment been  emancipated  and  no  longer  feel  its  bondage ;  they  are 
naturally  benevolent,  they  do  not  need  rules  to  guide  them  clear 
of  others'  rights. 

The  source  of  the  law-breakers,  and  their  distinctive  traits, 
though  equally  clear,  are  not  so  easily  stated.  They  are  poor  in 
purse,  degenerate  in  th^r  whole  being ;  and  this  springs  very 
largely  from  their  origin.  Since  feudal  times,  we  know  the  land 
in  Europe  has  been  much  absorbed  by  the  nobles  and  the  gentry ; 
and,  even  now,  tenants  are  driven  from  their  hamlets  and  homes 
to  find  shelter  and  sustenance,  amidst  degraded  surroundings  in 
the  crowded  communities  of  towns  and  cities.  One  half  of  Eng- 
land, it  is  said,  is  owned  by  150  persons,  and  19}  millions  of  acres 
in  Scotland  by  twelve  great  landed  proprietors.  The  rural  popu- 
lations of  England  and  Ireland,  from  which  emigration  is  largely 
supplied,  are,  according  to  English  autliority,  living  on  insufficient 
diet  and  in  scanty  homes.  An  official  report  made  to  Parliament, 
not  many  years  since,  on  dietaries  in  count}'  and  borough  gaols, 
including  an  account  of  the  diet  of  the  rural  population,  also,  the 
result  of  the  medical  inquiry  ordered  by  the  Privy  Council,  at 
about  the  same  time,  as  to  the  food  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Flng- 
land,  both  l^how  an  alarming  deficiency,  with  great  consequent 
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physical  and  mental  degeneracy.  That  such  physical  ftn<l 
condition  gives  prevalence  to  crime,  is  probable,  and  this 
snpported  by  abundant  statistical  evidence.  Reports  on  Ibe 
ssnitary  conditiun  of  the  laboring  poptilalion  of  England  ahoir, 
also,  that  their  cottages  are  such  aa  U>  degrade  their  socinl  liTc, 
containing  sometimes  three,  but  oftener,  only  two  rooms,  and,  in 
a  great  man}'  cases,  only  one  room  ;  that,  frequently,  where  only 
one  room  was  available  for  the  whole  family,  men  were  uken  in 
as  lodgers,  so  that  in  some  parishes,  it  is  rieporled  the  number  of 
illegitimate  children  exceeded  that  of  those  born  in  wedlock. 
The  writer  signiBcantly  says:  "The  con  sequence  of  this  stale  of 
things  on  the  rising  generation  may  be  imagined."  This  insutS- 
ciency  of  food,  and  of  everything  Ibat  is  necessary  to  the  comfort 
and  de.ency  of  domestic  life,  must  produce  a  low  moral  conditi 
and.  can  there  be  any  douiit  that  degeneracy  of  diaracter  Is! 
condition  favorable  for  the  eommisBion  of  crimes?  Indeed,  is 
crime  the  natural  and  sure  product  of  such  character? 

Now,  of  100,000  prisoners  received  inU)  various  prison  establish- 
I  this  country,  Ailly  seventy-Bve  per  cent,  were  of  foreign 
parentage,  and  the  remainder  were  almost  nniformly  from  a  low 
social  condition  in  our  own  country.  Almost  all  of  them  were 
poor  in  purse  and  of  dissipated  habils,  bo  that  by  circumstances, 
as  well  as  by  inheritance,  they  were  enticed  towards  crime. 

These  facts  must  not  be  ignored.  When  wo  come  lo  Drame  laws 
and  organize  institutions,  we  are  bound  to  consider  them  or  sulTer 
the  consequences  of  our  neglect.  I  would  not  stay  the  stream  of 
Immigration,  whose  beneHta  are  gratefully  acknowledged.  Wears 
lur  adopted  fellow-citizens,  many  of  them  nature's  noble- 
men, gladly  raising  them  to  the  honors  and  responsibilities  of 
official  position;  and  we  welcome,  also,  lo  our  broad  fields  and 
free  political  institutions,  the  poor  and  aRlicted  of  other  lands,— 
of  all  other  lands ;  nevertheless,  the  new  element  thus  introdiiceH 
demands  consideralion  ;  am)  a  careftil  adjustment  of  laws  and 
institutions  is  indispensable. 

TUtS    LAW-BBexKBRS. 

Criminals  are  of  three  classes,  or  are  to  be  found  in  one  of  three 
stages  of  deterioration :  (1)  Those  who  from  inlirm  physical  con- 
stitution, or  weak  mind,  or  imiiotent  moral  faculties,  become 
mendicants,  and  live  by  such  occupations  as  tend  to  engage  them 
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in  affhtys  ftnd  various  violations  of  law,  either  as  principals  or 
participants:  (2)  Those  who  are  usually  industrious,  but  are 
engaged  in  such  pursuits  for  a  living,  menial,  or  otherwise,  as 
yield  a  bare  subsistence,  leaving  for  them  only  the  coarser  sensual 
indulgences,  to  relieve  at  all  the  drudgery  of  their  lives :  (3) 
Those  who,  for  living  with  such  excitements  as  they  desire, 
deliberately  pursue  a  vicious  course  until  they  are  caught  and 
compelled  to  desist  by  the  constraints  of  custody. 

Each  of  these  classes  has  its  peculiar  degraded  physical  organi- 
zation which  is  at  once  a  source  and  a  sign,  to  the  experienced  eye, 
of  the  tendency  of  the  mind  within.  Morbid  physiques  and  vitiated 
tastes,  weak  or  unbalanced  wills,  and  the  sway  of  instinct  rather 
than  reason,  are  some  of  the  distinctive  traits  of  the  class  under 
consideration.  Sqch  conditions  of  character  come  to  them  often 
without  choice  of  the  possessors.  The  culture  or  unculture  of  the 
early  life,  in  the  surroundings  into  which  they  are  bom,  and  the 
influence  of  hereditary  tendencies  have  an  important  bearing.  The 
well-informed  now  declare  the  doctrine  that  blindness,  deafness, 
deformity,  orphanage,  idiocy,  insanity,  pauperism  and  crime  are  but 
various  forms  of  dependence  and  are  of  essential  identity. 

In  this  connection  some  facts  which  I  have  gathered  may  be  of 
value.  Forty-four  per  cent,  of  prisoners  inherit  from  their  ancestry 
whatever  of  nervous  disease  and  vicious  impulse  is  transmitted  by 
intemperance,  gross  ignorance,  licentiousness,  epilepsy,  pauperism, 
all  these ;  20  per  cent,  inherit  from  intemperance,  ignorance  and 
epilepsy ;  14  per  cent,  from  intemperance  and  extreme  irritability, 
amounting  almost  to  insanity ;  12  per  cent,  from  intemperance  and 
pauperism,  while  only  four  per  cent,  spring  from  health}'  stock  and 
favorable  early  influences.  It  is  further  shown  that  28  per  cent,  of 
prisoners  have  relations  who  are  criminals. 

One  writer  says,  '*  The  essential  nature  of  crime  and  of  pauper- 
ism being  so  nearly  the  same,  we  find,  b^'  prosecuting  our  enquiries, 
that  the  catLses  of  both  are  the  same.  The  cause  ma^'  be  internal, 
personal  to  the  man  himself,  it  may  be  disease,  misfortune,  vice, 
or  it  may  be  external,  he  may  be  a  pauper  or  criminal,  not  on 
account  of  any  personal  peculiarity  in  which  he  difl*ers  from  other 
men,  but  on  account  of  his  peculiar  circumstances  and  relations, 
over  which,  possibly,  he  has  no  control — good  men,  as  the  world 
goes,  are  sometimes  driven  into  crime  or  made  paupers  perforce. 
The  cause  may  be  immediate  or  it  may  be  remote.     Character  and 
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circunistaDCcs  are  an  inherilance.  But  in  any  case,  it  ift  b1i 
from  one  of  two  things  that  pauperism  or  ciiniiunlity  immeiliately 
springs,  either  a  defective  supply  of  llie  essentiaU  for  right  devplop- 
menti  or  of  constitution  derived  from  ancestors ;  or  else  it  is 
excealve  expenditure^  intemperance,  prodigality,  hoenae. 

It  seems  to  follow  from  this  premise  thai  in  either  case  the  tnie 
office  of  a  government  that  seeks  the  liigbest  good  of  alt  ita  sub- 
jects is  not  puninbiuent  for  the  sake  of  pnni aliment,  but  pm 
ment,  or  rather  treatment,  for  protection  and  cure. 

But  whether  crime  is  the  result  of  disease  or  deliberate  wit 
cess,  it  can  make  no  difference  in  the  principles  of  treatment 
in  either  case  due  regard  for  the  safety  of  society  and  the  beet 
intents  of  the  prisoner,  himself,  should  prevent  his  siiinniary 
release  and  suggest  his  restraint  until  restored  to  a  belter  frame  of 
mind.  We  cannot  ascertain  how  far  a  criminal  in  morally  respon- 
sible for  a  given  act,  and  we  cannot  therefore  safely  administer 
vengeance,  and  the  Almighty  has  reserved  this  office  to  Himself 
by  inspired  declaration  ;  "  Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay." 

I  suppose  every  body  will  agree  that  the  ultimate  object  of 
public  punishment  is  the  diminution  of  crime  to  [be  lowest  a( 
Able  point ;  and  it  may  seem  presumptuous  to  deny  that  the 
rent  principle,  so  captivating  to  the  mind  on  its  mere  mc 
having  such  fast  hold  on  public  favor  in  all  ages,  is  the  trae 
on  which  to  build  a  system  of  penalties  for  crimes;  yet 
repudiatetl  by  most  eminent  jurists,  by  some  prison  managerSi' 
by  a  few  theologians.  "The  oliject  of  punishment,' 
Beccaria.  "  is  not  to  torment  a  sensible  being  nor  to  undo  a  crime 
already  committed.  Can  the  groans  of  a  tortured  wretch  recall 
the  time  past  or  reverse  the  crime  he  has  committed?  The  end  of 
punishment,  therefore,  is  (1)  to  prevent  the  criminal  from  doing 
ntrther  injury  to  society,  and  (2)  to  prevent  others  from  commit- 
ting lUe  like  offence." 

Mr.  Adderley  says:  "If  every  stroke  on  the  shoulders  of  a 
thief  should  scare  thousands  of  oulstrelcbed  fingers  from  diving  into 
honest  men's  pockets,  and  save  the  owners  of  these  Qngera  from 
pain  and  disgrace,  it  would  be  a  state  of  tbiugs  very  agreeable  to 
contemplate;  but,"  he  oontinnes.  *' it  is  for  the  most  part  only  a 
creation  of  the  fancy. 

"  Deterrents  have  a  certain  degree  of  power  beyond  all  di 
and  the  power,  such  as  it  exists,  is  of   the  kind  indii 
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the  maxim  *  The  fears  of  the  many  arise  fh>m  the  pains  of  the  few/ 
18  freely  admitted.  But  each  expedient  which  that  maxim  suggests 
has  been  tried  in  every  possible  form,  and  the  state  of  crime  in 
all  ages  and  in  all  countries  abundantly  supports  the  assertion 
that  deterrents,  however  used,  whether  in  large  or  small  doses, 
whether  at  once  or  with  repetitions  extended  over  a  long  period, 
are  but  weak  agents  and  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  any  efficacious 
repression  of  crime." 

It  is  admitted  that  if  both  certainty  and  proximity  of  punish- 
ment could  be  secured  for  every  offence  the  deterrent  principle 
might  be  more  efficient;  but  this  cannot  be.  The  fact  is,  the 
professional  criminal  looks  upon  detection  and  punishment  as  the 
tradesman  looks  upon  a  bad  debt,  namely,  as  a  misfortune  incident 
to  his  occupation  and  he  draws  the  same  lesson  fh)m  it,  that  is,  to 
be  more  watchful  in  future.  Dr.  Bittinger  estimates  that  only 
twelve  per  centum  of  crimes  are  detected  and  punished  ;  and  what 
is  true  of  the  past  and  present  will  probably  be  true  of  the  fhture. 
Even  if  it  could  be  that  every  offence  was  swiftly  and  properly 
punished,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  the  criminal  class  would  be 
sufficiently  restrained  by  it.  They  are  exceptional,  not  amenable 
to  the  restraints  found  sufficient  to  govern  the  bulk  of  society. 
But  a  small  portion  of  the  prison  population  are  professionals 
calculating  the  chances  of  detection  as  a  business  risk,  but  they 
are  ignorant,  impulsive  3'ouths  who  rush  headlong  into  crime  with 
no  just  apprehension  of  its  immorality,  its  cruelty  or  the  conse- 
quences to  themselves  ;  and  while  a  diminution  of  particular  crimes 
in  a  given  community  may  be,  or  has  been,  had  through  certainty, 
proximity  or  severity  of  punishment,  it  is  believed  in  a  short  time 
this  effect  would  be  lost,  for  (Beccaria)  ^'Tbe  minds  of  men  in 
famiiiarit}*  with  punishments,  as  a  fluid  rises  to  the  same  height 
with  that  which  surrounds  it,  grow  hardened  and  insensible ;  and, 
the  force  of  the  passions  still  continuing,  in  the  space  of  an  hundred 
years  the  wheel  terrifies  no  more  than  formerly  the  prison.  Then, 
too,  if  punishments  are  to  deter  by  intimidation  they  must  be 
frequently  applied,  which  involves  frequent  punishable  crimes,  so 
that  the  very  crimes  disprove  the  deterrent  effect  designed.  The 
assumption  that  the  deterrent  force  of  punishment  upon  the  crimi- 
nal himself  will  increase  in  proportion  to  the  certainty,  proximity 
and  pungency  of  its  infliction,  would  possibly  be  right  if  there  were 
any  means  of  stereotyping  the  state  of  mind  in  which  the  criminal 
11 


finds  himaelf  at  the  rooroent  or  Buffering.  Bnl  that  ia  just  where 
we  fail.  Uowever,  keep  the  impression  produc«<I,  it  soon  wears 
away." 

The  best  to  be  said  for  deterrent  punisbment  is,  tbat  tbe  asso- 
ciated ideas  of  pain  and  crime,  coeval  as  they  are  with  civil 
government,  hare  wrought  into  the  human  mind  an  actual,  ir 
nnconsciously,  restraining  inflnence.  Tbe  conduct  of  all  is  doubt- 
less determined  by,  unineasurable  influences,  operating  upon  as 
consciously  and  unounadously,  among  which  may  be  properly 
named,  no  doubt,  the  statutory  laws  and  penalties  againfit  crime. 
But  it  should  also  bo  recognized  tbat  tbe  spirit  of  tbe  orimiiml 
laws,  in  a  long  period  of  time,  becomes  impressed  upon  tbe  people 
tending  to  cultivate  a  public  tone  favornble  or  unfavorable  U>  the 
commisssion  of  crimes ;  and  it  is  important  in  this  regard  thatii 
law  shall  be  higb-toned  and  benevolent,  not  unnecessarily  b 
or  vindictive.  Tbe  cffecl  of  the  penalties  of  the  law  upon  chara 
is  more  apparent  with  criminals  directly  aubjecteil  to  them,  a 
somewhat  extended  observation  shows  that  tbe  effect  of  tbe  p 
system  is  often  injurious. 

That  time  sentences,  generally  determined  by  stutnte  I 
the  criminal  ia  arraigned,  aud  particularly  imposed  by  the  court 
at  the  time  of  conviction,  cannot  properly  injure  either  the  one  or 
tbe  other,  is  now  a  well-settled  opinion  among  those  best  com* 
pctent  to  judge,  and  seems  to  be,  well-nigh,  a  self-evident  iTQth. 
It  is  not  difficult  lor  the  court  to  determine,  in  tbe  presence  of  tbe 
victed  criminal,  whether  tbe  safety  of  society  requires  tbat 
restraints  of  custody  shall  be  imposed ;  but  since  safety  can  only 
be  secured  by  continued  custody  or  rerorinution,  beyond  tlint  tbe 
court  cannot  properly  go.  Knowing  but  imperlectly  the  character 
of  the  criminal  at  the  time  of  conviction,  and,  therefore,  unable 
to  foresee  the  necessary  changes  to  be  wrought  for  safe  citizenship; 
not  knowing  the  discipline  to  which  the  prisoner  will  be  subjcclcd, 
or  the  influences  to  impress  him,  no  attempt  should  be  made  to 
predetermine  tbe  period  of  custodial  incapacitation,  and  the  date 
when  the  prisoner  may  be  safely  released.  It  has  been  observed, 
too,  that  a  definite  sentence  is  of  evil  effect  upon  the  prisoner's 
mind,  and  is  a  hindrance  to  bis  reformation.  If  he  esteems  it  too 
long,  he  is  at  first  exasperated  and  then  ilepressed, — if  loo  short, 
he  cherishes  present  preferences,  and  hoi)eB  for  the  return  to  old 
associations  and  vicious  practices, — and,  in  any  event,  the  time 
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sentence  diverts  the  prisoner's  mind  from  the  matter  of  his  own 
improvement,  by  engrossing  his  attention  upon  the  passing  time 
to  be  endured  as  easily  as  may  be.  It  would  be  a  novelty  indeed 
to  find  a  prisoner  who,  upon  conviction,  esteems  his  sentence  just. 
One  such  case,  however,  now  occurs  to  me.  The  prisoner  having 
served  out  the  allotted  imprisonment  said,  *^  Now,  I  am  quits  with 
society.  I  inflicted  an  injury,  society  has  paid  me  back  an  injur3' — 
that  is  settled  and  we  now  start  even  again."  He  plunged  imme-. 
diately  into  dissipation  and  crime,  soon  reaching  imprisonment 
for  the  second  offence  of  felony. 

INDETERMINATE    SENTENCES   IN    PRACTICE. 

The  recommendation   is  that  upon  conviction  for  crime  the 
prerogative  of  the  courts  be  simply  to  determine  whether  liberty 
shall  be  restricted,  leaving  the  question,  within  due  bounds,  as  to 
the  extent  and  duration  of  imprisonment,  to  another  tribunal  of 
experts,  which  shall  adjudicate  only  after  careful  observation  of 
the  criminal  during  imprisonment,  and  when  he  shall  be  adjudged 
a  safe  citizen, — that  all  criminals  (with  the  possible  exception  of 
some  of  the  most  aggravated  crimes  on  the  ground  of  expediency) 
when  committed  to  prison  shall  be  sentenced  indeterminately, 
the    period   of   their  incapacitation  to  continue,  under  proper 
direction   and  treatment,  until  such  reformation  is  wrought  as, 
with  reasonable  certainty,  renders  them. safe  citizens.    The  full 
idea  properly  applied  would  of  course  operate  to  continue  the 
necessary  control  over  incorrigible    convicts    throughout    their' 
natural  lives,  and  without  regard  to  their  particular  crime.     It 
would  also  return  to  society  at  the  right  time  such  as  are  duly 
prepared.      With  reasonable   perfectness  in   administration   the 
system  must  secure  for  society  better  protection  than  is  now  had, 
and  would  probably  reduce  the  population  of  our  prisons  to  the 
true  minimum.     It  is,  I  believe,  from  the  standpoint  of  protection 
that  Bishop  Whately  wrote,  first  presenting  the  plan,  and  that 
others  have  written,  either  urging  the  tiecessity  for  it,  or  recom- 
mending the  remedy.     Among  such  writers  should  be  mentioned 
Sir  John  Bowring,  William  Tallack,  FIsq.,  and  the  late  Counsellor 
M.  D.  llill,  for  forty  years  Recorder  of  Birmingham, — all  of  Eng- 
land.    Dr.  Marquardon,   of    Bavaria;    Signer   Martino   Beltrani 
Scalia,   Inspector   of    Prisons   in   Italy ;    Fr.    Brn(ln«  Inspector- 
General  of  Prisons  in  Denmark  ;  Dr.  Despine,  of  France,  in  favor 
of  indeterminate  sentence ;  and  in  our  own  country  such  men  as  the 
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late  Dr.  Wines,  Gov.  Baker,  Messrs.  Merrill  and  MiUigan,  Drs. 
Bittinger  and  Byers,  and  Hon.  Robert  C.  Pitman.  The  Micliigai 
State  Board,  including  two  governors  and  a  distinguiebed  lawyer 
and  judge,  reconi mended,  in  1875,  a  reorganisation  of  the  ci'iminal 
laws  of  tbe  State  on  tbia  baais. 

Tiiere  is,  however,  another  ^■icw  of  the  proposition  qi 
im|jortant,  —  one  that  has  not  found  bo  full  an  explnnntioa, 
refer  to  the  importance  of  the  indeterminate  seuience  plan  for  its 
inHuence  upon  the  prisoner,  and  for  the  aid  it  allurds  iu  any  proper 
preparation  of  him  for  society.  Our  own  State  having,  iu  1877 
(cbup.  173),  enacted  a  law  relating  to  the  Elmira  Reformatuty, 
which,  though  imposing  indciinite  rather  than  inilett'rminate  sen- 
tences, still  embodies  the  principles  of  the  fVill  idea.  I  am  able  U> 
speak  of  the  value  of  the  system  as  a  disciplinary  and  reformative 
agent  (for  only  the  brief  period  of  the  law,  of  course),  but  never- 
theless ftom  administering  it,  and  after  an  observation  of  its  practi- 
cal eSects. 

This  law  gives  discretionary  power  to  courts  of  record  to  comntil 
to  the  Reformatory,  —  instead  of  the  State  Prisons.  —  young 
felons,  first  offenders,  who  are  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
thirty  years;  the  court  not  to  fix  or  determine  the  period  of 
imprisonment.  The  managers  of  the  Reformatory  may  release  nl 
any  date  not  beyond  the  expiration  of  the  inaximnin  term  for  which 
the  prisoner  might  have  Veen  sent  to  the  State  Priaoa.  The  mana- 
gers have  power,  during  the  period  of  legal  custody,  to  conditionally 
release,  and.  in  case  of  a  violation  of  the  conditions  of  release,  to 
rearrest  and  return  to  the  conSnes  of  the  Reformatory.  The  maim- 
gers  are  required  to  adopt  a  "  mark  system,"  showing  the  progress, 
or  absence  of  it,  in  each  man.  They  must  malce  a  quarterly  record 
of  this,  and  a  semi-annual  statement  of  it  to  the  Secretaty  of  State. 
They  must  meet  at  least  twice  a  year  to  see  personally  the  men, 
and  decide  upon  the  parole  or  release  of  any.  The  probable 
influence  of  this  plan  upon  reformation  may  be  more  apparent 
when  it  is  known  that  82  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  of  the  Relbnna- 
tory  have  pleaded  gpilty  before  the  courts,  and  that  (under  Oie 
law)  they  are  conveyed  from  the  place  of  conviction  to  the  place  of 
confinement  by  an  officer  of  the  prison  selected  for  that  purpose. 
There  is  a  recognition  of  the  kindly  intent  of  the  law,  and  ao 
absence  of  tbe  dissatisfaction  and  bitteiness  engendered  by  a 
definite  sentence  imposed  at  the  time  of  trial,  and  which  is  neces- 
sarily retributive,  if  not  vindictive,  and  of  evil  effect  aa  befon 
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*  described.  Indeed,  its  chief  valae  is  seen  in  the  state  of  mind  it 
produces  or  enables,  and  in  that  it  transfers  treatment  of  criminals 
fh>m  bodily  discomfort  and  pains  or  pain  of  any  kind,  whether 
bodily  or  mental,  to  the  treatment  of  the  mind ;  to  make  possible 
for  it  some  rational  conception  of  right  living,  some  right  desire  to 
so  live,  and  some  reasonable  expectation  of  realizing  happiness 
fh>iii  such  a  change.  Charged  as  the  government  of  the  prison  is, 
under  the  law  and  system,  with  the  duty  of  restoring  the  prisoner 
to  liberty,  as  soon  as  he  can  satisfactorily  show  some  reasonable 
probability  that  he  will  live  at  liberty  without  violating  the  law,  — 
and  when  he  can  be  released  without  offence  to  society,  —  the 
officers  and  the  prisoner  have  at  once  a  common  interest,  and  are 
laboring  together  for  a  common  result^  relieving,  therefore,  the 
usual  sentiment  of  opposition  existing  in  such  cases  to  make  disci- 
pline difficult.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  first  and 
great  obstacle  to  the  reformation  of  criminals  consists  in  their  own 
thoughtless  ignorance  of  what  it  is  that  constitutes  character,  or 
their  indifference  and  even  repugnance  to  their  own  proper  improve- 
ment, —  and  it  is  found,  practically,  very  difficult  to  interest  them. 
They  are  so  occupied  with  counting  the  passing  time,  it  flies  so 
swifUy,  and  the  hopes  or  depressions  associated  with  the  predeter- 
mined date  of  release  so  absorb  them,  that  there  seems  to  be  no 
place  for  repentance.  The  indeterminate  and  even  indefinite 
sentence  changes  all  this  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  term,  and  the 
desire  to  be  released,  ever  the  strongest  motive  with  prisoners, 
thus  utilized  for  reformative  ends,  becomes  an  abiding  and  effective 
motive  power  for  that  purpose. 

A  very  concise  description  of  the  system  as  applied  in  the 
Reformatory  at  Elmira  has  been  made,  and  is  as  follows : 

Upon  the  arrival  of  an  inmate,  always  under  charge  of  the 
transfer  officer  of  the  Reformatory,  and  atler  a  night's  rest,  he  is 
photographed,  and,  at  the  convenience  of  the  Superintendent,  is 
subjected  to  a  long,  searching,  and  instructive  examination.  The 
enquiry  covers  a  large  field — the  family,  the  ancestors,  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  parents,  their  habits,  the  habits  of  the  prisoner,  his 
literacy  or  the  reverse,  his  own  habits  as  to  occupation,  industry 
regularity  of  performance  and  residence,  his  physical  health  and 
its  grade  of  quality  as  among  men,  the  natural  capabilities  of  his 
mind,  and  present  education  or  undevelopment,  and,  so  far  as  may 
be,  his  moral  state.     Upon  this  examination  an  estimate  is  made, 
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and  a  plan  of  discipline  or  treatment  prescribed.  Tbe  new  c 
is  instructed  as  to  the  plan  of  tbe  inslilution,  Httcl  ihe  best  way  of 
availing  himself  of  its  benefits.  After  a  bath  nn<t  a  surjtital 
inspection  be  is  clothed  and  Assigned  to  work,  according  to  thu 
indications  of  the  special  case.  He  is  now  classed  in  the  svcood 
or  neutrul  grade  of  inmates.  By  any  raisdeineaiior  he  may  fall 
into  the  third  or  convict  grade ;  or,  by  cheerful  good  behavior 
through  six  continuous  months,  he  is  entitled  to  promotion  to  the 
first  grade.  This  second  or  neutral  grade  exhibits  nothing  of  Ihe 
convict  character :  no  hair  cropping,  no  lock-atep  marching.  It 
is  a  probationary  grade ;  in  it  the  new  comer  makes  a  reputation. 
He  may  fall,  he  may  rise. 

In  the  third,  or  convict  grade,  the  discipline  is  SMbslanlinily 
that  of  an  ordinary  State  prison.  Strict  separation  from  Uie 
upper  grades  at  marching,  meals,  assemblies,  and  at  night,  shav- 
ing, enforced  lock-step  marches  and  silence. 

In  the  first  grade  the  privileges  are  but  little  less  than  thu»e 
enjoyed  by  cadets  in  a  military  school.  Gooil  rooms,  gooil  dietary 
and  (able  furniture,  freedom  of  touch  and  motion,  and.liy-ancl-by, 
parole  enlargement  or  conditional  discharge.  The  estimate  hy 
which  these  pupils  rise  or  fall,  gain  or  lose  standing,  is  threefold  : 
1,  deportment;  2,  industrial  proficiency ;  3,  literary  or  intellectual 
growth.  An  account  is  kept  in  the  office  books,  and  every  Inmatv 
has  his  own  pass-book,  which  (as  in  banks)  is  written  up  for  bis 
information  once  a  month. 

The  industries  practised  are  chiefiy  brush-making  and  hollow- 
ware  castings,  and  fitting,  tinning  and  enameling  iron.  There  i»  no 
letting  of  labor  to  coalractors.  Of  course  the  domestic  work  of 
the  institution,  cookiug,  washing,  tailoring,  cobbling,  &c.,  is  per- 
formed by  quite  a  company  of  the  regular  inmates,  and  quit«  a 
number  are  engaged  in  duties  aenii-olilcial,  as  subalterns  having 
to  do  with  the  routine  and  government  of  the  establishment. 

The  school  is  organized  and  gradetl  by  a  crop  of  approveii 
teachers,  selected  from  the  schools  of  Elmira,  and  a  course  of 
scientific  instruction  by  lectures  is  maintained.  The  school-rooms, 
and  especially  the  large  lecture-room,  are  bright  and  very  attrac- 
tive. Instruction  is  given  by  nine  selectetl  teachers.  ProUciency 
in  study  is  ascertained  by  monthly  written  examinations,  and  apt 
It  depends  in  some  degree  the  duration  of  the  inmates'  delentil 
This  motive  serves  to  arouse  the  dullest  intellect.    Complaint! 
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inaocnracy  or  injastioe  are  freely  and  cheerfdlly  listened  to  by  the 
Superintendent,  an  appeal  from  his  decisions  may  be  taken  to 
the  managers,  and,  in  extreme  cases,  the  question  and  the  evidence 
are  heard  by  a  Jury  of  first  grade  prisoners  who  find  a  verdict. 
Enlargement  on  parole  is  ordered  or  authorized  by  the  managers 
at  their  Quarterly  meetings. 

A  very  comfortable  hospital  is  provided  for  the  sick.  The 
hospital  beds  are  for  the  most  unoccupied,  and  the  death  rate  is 
extremely  small. 

Religious  ministration  is  provided  by  the  lecturer  for  Protest- 
ants, and  for  Catholics,  by  a  clergyman  resident  in  Elmlra.  The 
prisoners  do  not  show  the  dogged,  sullen,  driven  look  sometimes 
met  in  the  penitentiaries.  They  work  with  a  will  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  natural,  healthflil  motive,  something  to  gain.  The 
first  offender  entering  here  is  at  once  put  upon  a  course  calculated 
to  conserve  his  self-respect,  cultivate  his  self-control,  industrial 
efiSciency  and  intellectual  growth.  Passing  through  the  grades 
with  a  gradual  relaxation  of  restraints,  he  is  finally  tested  by  a 
period  of  parole,  and  then,  when  really  installed  in  the  current  of 
healthful  society  and  business,  he  receives  his  absolute  release. 

The  present  namber  of  inmates,  (March,  1881,)  is    .  710 

Domiciled  within  the  Reformatory,        .         .         .  600 

In  legal  custody,  but  ott  on  parole,  .  210 

Total, 710 

The  grade  status  of  the  five  hundred  is  as  follows,  viz : 

In  the  neutral  grade,  before  described,  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  (225),  or  forty-five  J96r  centum  of  the  whole. 

In  the  first  grade,  a  prefatory  stage  immediately  preceding  con- 
ditional release,  two  hundred  and  eleven  (211),  or  forty-two  and 
two-tenths  per  centum;  and  in  the  third  or  convict  grade,  twelve 
and  eight-tenths  per  centum. 

The  whole  number  released  on  parole  has  been  three  hundred 
and  seven  (807),  of  which  number  ninety-seven,  having  performed 
satisfactorily  for  the  parole  period  of  six  months  or  more,  are 
absolutely  released.  The  remaining  two  hundred  and  ten,  still  in 
legal  custody,  are  at  present  situated  as  follows,  viz : 

One  hundred  and  fifty-two  (152)  are  in  correspondence  and 
doing  well.  Eighteen  (18)  have  ceased  correspondence, — one- 
half  at  least  are  estimated  as  doing  well,  and  the  other  half  have 
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probably  left  the  State.  Eleven  (11)  have  voluntarily  rclui 
sick  or  out  of  situations,  to  be  relocated  by  tlie  Superintem 
Two  (2)  died  while  on  parole.  Twenty-one  (21)  were  brougl 
for  violating  tbeir  parole,  but  withoat  crime;  while  three  (3) 
brought  in  having  been  charged  with  crime  but  not  convicted. 
Three  (3)  abeconded. 

The  average  period  of  detention  within  the  Reformatory  of  lluwe 
who  have  been  paroled,  is  nineteen  (19)  months. 

There  are  no  statietics  showing  aatinfactorily  the  conduct  of 
criminals  released  from  the  State  piisona  at  the  espiralion  of  tlicir 
definite  sentence.  It  is  known,  howerer,  that  of  those  confined 
here  on  definite  sentence,  who  were  committed  previous  Iti  the  new 
law,  and  discharged  at  the  expiration  of  their  term,  Bomo  have 
been  since  received  into  the  State  prisons  for  crime,  while  it  connut 
be  as  yet  ascertained  that  any  of  our  men  paroled  have  been  so 
received. 

There  must  be  a  great  advantage  not  only  in  the  system  under 
which  men  are  detained  here  doring  imprisonment,  but  also  in  the 
system  of  release.  The  statistics  as  to  the  three  hundretl  and 
seven  (30T)  released  show,  beyond  pcradventure,  that  society  has 
today  good  protection  as  against  all  but  twelve  (12),  oaiuely.  the 
one-half  of  the  eighteen  who  ceased  their  correspondence,  and  the 
three  who  absconded.  If  to  the  -present  number  imprisoned 
be  added  the  remaining  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  {'2'Ja) ,  it 
seven  hundred  and  ninety-five  young  felons  held  under  rcsti 
and  training.  K  this  system  of  sentence,  well  ailmiuistered, 
applied  to  the  prisoners  of  a  State,  where  public  sentiment  is 
enlightened  and  reasonably  pure,  a  veritable  and  observable  pre- 
ventive of  crime  will  be  had. 

The  reformation  of  criminals  is  frequently  retarded  too,  by  the 
rigid  prison  rules,  by  the  watch-dog  surveillance,  and  by  the 
reproofs  and  punishments  required  to  govern,  iu  the  absence  of 
that  cooperation  of  the  prisoner  himself,  only  to  be  surely  had 
upon  this  plan.  The  indeterminate  sentence,  with  a  wise  system 
of  rewards,  such  as  may  be  arranged  under  it,  so  enlists  the 
prisoner  with  the  officer,  that  this  obstacle  is  removed.  1  have 
Bdministered  under  the  definite  system,  and  have  nsed  some  of  the 
sharper  prison  punishments,  and  can,  therefore,  say  fVom  esperi* 
ence,  that  no  punishment  can  compare  iu  eOiciency  for  govern- 
ment with  the  force  of  a  mark  system,  based  on  the  indeterminate 
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sentence.  The  controlling  power  is  radically  different  too,  the  one 
being  extraneous  to  the  man  himself,  which,  when  removed,  leaves 
him  substantially  as  he  was  before,  and  always,  a  dangerous 
subject ;  while  the  other  develops  control  within  himself,  an  abso- 
lutely indispensable  quality  of  character  to  insure  safe  citizenship. 
I  verily  believe,  with  a  nice  classification  of  prisoners  under  this 
system,  prison  punishments,  properly  so  called,  may  be  almost,  if 
not  entirely  dispensed  with.  There  are  yet  other  important  con- 
siderations in  favor  of  this  measure.  It  removes  the  date  for 
determining  the  duration  of  imprisonment  away  from  the  time  of 
trial,  with  its  excitements,  its  prejudices,  and  any  influence  of 
popular  clamor,  so  that  it  is  more  likely  to  be  based  on  the  real 
character  of  the  criminal,  and  the  actual  need  of  society  for  pro- 
tection. It  secures  the  return  of  reformed  prisoners  to  society  at 
the  right  time,  and  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
regulating  the  degreie  of  restraint,  as  well  as  its  duration.  It 
enables  the  speedy  correction  of  errors  and  wrongs,  sometimes 
unwittingly  inflicted  upon  young  offenders,  in  the  hurry  of  trials 
in  metropolitan  courts  not  only,  but  also  the  correction  of  errors 
possible  to  be  made  by  the  prison  managers,  in  releasing  improper 
subjects.  At  least  they  may  rearrest  and  return  to  confinement 
or  rid  the  State  of  the  presence  of  such  men. 

In  short,  and  in  any  view,  it  must  be  that  the  nndetermined 
sentence  plan  will  give  greater  protection  to  society,  from  crimi- 
nals once  convicted  and  imprisoned ;  it  will  promote  the  reforma- 
tion of  such  as  may  be  reformed,  and  the  remainder  it  will  restrain. 
It  must  also  operate  to  reduce  the  prison  population  to  its  true 
minimum ;  to  be  composed  of  such,  and  such  only,  as  really 
require  restraint. 
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m.      CHANGES   IN   AME^CAN    SOdBTT. 

BT  MRI.  JDLIA  WAKD  BOWB,  Or  BOBIOF. 
(B<kd  rrldkT^  Baptembar  10.) 

I  have  been  invited  to  speak  to  yon  today  concerning  changes  in 
American  society.  In  preparing  to  oonsideT  this  sobjeot,  I  cannot 
but  remember  that  the  very  question  of  social  change  is  to  «Hiie 
people  an  open  one.  The  supposition  of  any  real  onward  more- 
meat  ID  society  is  as  unwelcome  and  as  nntme  to  these  persons  as 
was  Galileo's  theory  concerning  the  revolution  of  the  earth  around 
the  sun.  They  will  assert,  as  indeed  they  may,  that  the  same 
crimes  are  committed  in  all  ages,  with  the  same  good  deeds  to 
counterbalance  them,  and  that  the  capital  tendencies  of  hmnan 
nature  are  always  substantially  the  same.  This,  also,  must  be 
allowed.  The  error  of  these  friends  consists  in  overlooking  the 
most  characteristic  and  human  of  these  tendencies,  which  is  that 
of  progressive  desire.  This  trait,  deeper  and  stronger  than  the 
mere  love  of  change,  pushes  the  whole  heterogeneous  mass  of 
humanity  onward  in  a  way  treat  which  there  is  no  return. 

The  laws  of  human  motive  and  action,  meanwhile,  remain  as 
steadfast  and  immovable  as  the  laws  by  whose  application  Galileo 
made  his  discovery.  To  discern  at  once  the  steadfast  truth  and  its 
metamorpfaic  developments  will  be  the  task  of  the  greatest  wisdom. 

Wlicii  ThL'odorc  Parltcr  inviti'd  the  religious  worid  to  consider 
tlie  trimsicnt  and  tlie  [KTinaiieiit  clomenta  of  Christianity,  he  made 
a  popular  npplit-atioii  of  .1  truth  long  known  to  philosophj',  Thi3 
truth  is  tliat  life,  in  all  of  its  asix-cts,  exhibits  these  two  opposite 
qualities  or  conditions.  Much  is  tnuisicut  in  the  iudividunl,  more 
is  peiniaufiit  in  the  race. 

The  slutly  of  nntliro|>ology,  si>  greatly  enriched  today  by  dis- 
covery and  iiivcHtigatiou,  would  give  us  much  to  say  under  both 
of  these  heads,  hut  must,  I  think,  cuidcr  the  last. 

I  rcmcmlier  thai  in  n^ading  Livy's  history  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  ill  our  own  war  time,  I  was  struck  by  certain  resemblances 
between  the  time  in  which  he  wrote,  and  that  in  which  I  read  him. 
When  I  learned  from  liis  pages  that  t!ie  merchants  and  ship-owners 
of  ancient  Home  managed  to  impose  the  most  worthless  of  their 
vesssels  upon  the  government  for  the  Irans|X>i-t  of  troops  and  pro- 
visions, 1  exclaimed,  "  What  Yankees  these  Romans  were  !  " 
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In  reading  some  well-known  satires  of  Horace,  I  have  been 
struck  with  the  resemblance  of  the  ancient  to  the  modem  bore. 
Boileau's  famous  take-off  of  the  dinner  given  by  a  parvenu^  is 
scarcely  more  than  a  French  adaptation  of  the  feast  of  Nasidienus, 
as  described  by  the  Roman  bard,  who  was  Boileau's  model. 

In  VirgiFs  account  of  the  good  housewife,  who  rises  early  in 
order  to  measure  out  the  work  of  the  household,  and  in  Solomon's 
description  of  the  thrifty  woman  of  his  time,  one  sees  the  value  set 
upon  feminine  industrj'  and  economy  in  times  far  removed  from  our 
own,  yet  resembling  it  in  this  appreciation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  dissimilarity  of  ancient  and  modem 
society  is  equally  seen  in  the  same  mirror  of  literature.  The  men- 
tion of  matters  which,  by  common  consent,  are  banished  from 
decent  speech  to-da}',  the  position  of  Woman,  from  the  vestal 
virgin,  buried  alive  for  breach  of  trust,  to  the  devium  scortum^  whom 
Horace  frankly  invites  to  his  feast,  the  gross  superstition  which 
saw  in  rciligion  little  save  portents  and  propitiation,  —  these  mark 
on  the  dial  of  history  an  hour  as  distant  from  our  own  in  sympathy 
as  in  time. 

You  will  wish  to  hear  from  me  some  account  of  changes  which 
have  come  within  the  sphere  of  my  own  observation,  both  as  I  have 
been  able  to  see  for  myself,  and  to  compare  what  I  have  seen  with 
what  I  have  received  from  the  generation  immediately  preceding 
my  own.  Let  me  remind  you  that,  with  all  the  advantages  of 
personal  observation,  it  may  be  more  difficult  for  us  to  give  a  true 
account  of  the  age  to  which  we  belong  than  of  more  distant  times, 
upon  which  thought  and  reflection  have  already  done  their  critical 
and  explanatory  work.  Familiarity  so  dulls  the  edge  of  i)erception, 
as  to  make  us  least  acquainted  with  things  and  persons  making 
part  of  our  daily  life.  Mindful  of  these  difficulties,  I  will  do  my 
best  to  characterize  the  threescore  years  which  have  carried  me 
into  and  out  of  the  heart  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

I  have  seen  in  this  time  a  great  growth  in  the  direction  of  liberal 
thought,  of  popular  government,  of  just  laws  and  useful  institutions. 
I  have  seen  human  powers  so  multiplied  by  mechanical  appliances 
as  to  destroy  the  old  measures  of  time  and  distance,  and  almost  to 
justify  the  veto  once  laid  by  the  great  Napoleon  upon  the  use  of 
the  word  *'  impossible  "  :  '*  Ne  me  dites  Jamais  ce  bSte  de  mot"  said 
he ;  and  it  has  now  become  more  beie  than  ever. 

What  feature  of  society  has  not  changed  in  the  phantasmagoria 
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of  these  wonderful  lustres?  Each  decade  bas  made  a  fool  of  fl 
one  which  went  before  it.  IVbether  in  the  region  of  extended 
observation  and  experiment,  or  in  tbat  of  subtle  and  profound  in- 
vestigation, human  elTort  has  seemed  in  this  lime  tu  pot  itself  at 
compound  iuterest,  working  at  ouce  with  matters  inlinitely  little 
and  witJ]  matters  infinitely  great,  aud  surely  introdocing  maukiml 
to  a  higher  i>lane  of  comfort  and  cooperation  tJian  has  been  reache^ 
in  anterior  ages. 

While  the  mechanism  of  life  has  thus  been  brought  much  net 
to  perfection  by  the  labor  of  our  age,  the  prindples  of  life  rea 
such  as  tliey  have  always  been. 

Pile  liixiiiy  as  high  as  you  will,  lioalth  is  better,  and  the  body  of 
a  well-fed  and  not  over-worked  ploughman  is,  nine  times  out  tit 
ten,  a  better  possession  than  the  bo*ly  of  a  man  of  fortune, 
es[)ecially  if  he  be  at  the  same  time  a  man  of  pleasure.  Marshal 
and  gild  the  pomp  of  eiicumstance,  and  do  it  homage  with  beted 
breath,  character  remains  the  tnie  majesty,  honor  and  intelligena' 
its  prime  ministers.  Money  can  help  people  to  education,  by  pay- 
ing for  the  support  of  those  who  can  give  it.  But  money  cannot 
excuse  its  possessor  fhsm  the  smallest  of  the  mental  operations 
through  which,  if  at  all,  a  man  comes  to  know  what,  as  a  mtm,  lie 
should  know. 

The  great  desiderata  of  humanity  still  remain  these :  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  nature,  the  purity  of  sentiment,  and  the  coherence 
of  thought.  The  great  extension  of  edncational  op]>ortunities  which 
we  see  today,  should  make  the  attainmeut  of  these  objects  easier 
than  in  ages  of  less  instruction.  But  while  the  pursuit  of  tbem  is 
ever  uoriual  to  the  human  race,  the  inherent  difficulties  of  their 
attainment  remain  undiminished.  Without  self-discipline  and  self- 
sacritice,  no  man  today  attains  true  education,  or  the  dignity  of 
true  manhood.  For  here  comes  in  the  terrible  fact  of  man's  free- 
dom as  a  moral  agent. 

Could  our  age  possess  and  administer  the  powers  of  the  universe 
to  its  heart's  content,  in  that  heart  would  yet  rest  the  issues  of  its 
life  and  of  its  death. 

The  period  of  which  1  have  to  speak  has  certainly  witnessed 
great  improvements  in  the  theory  of  hj'giene.  The  old  heroic  treat- 
ment of  diseases  has  nearly  disappeared.  The  nauseous  draughts, 
the  blood-letting  and  blisters,  have  given  place  to  moderate  medi- 
cation, the  choice  of  climate  and  the  regulation  of  diet.     Womeu 
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have  been  admitted  as  copartners  with  men  in  the  guardianship  of 
the  public  health.  Athletic  sports  help  the  student  to  fVesh  blood 
and  efficient  muscle,  without  which  the  brain  sickens  and  perishes. 

But  even  in  this  department,  how  much  is  left  to  desire  and  to 
do !  Our  greatest  and  richest  city  is  still  festering  with  the  cor- 
ruption that  breeds  disease.  No  board  of  health  seems  to  have 
power  to  sweep  its  side  streets  and  dark  alleys.  Fashion  keeps  her 
avenues  clean,  and  neglects  the  rest  of  the  vast  domain,  for  which 
she  has  her  reward  in  many  a  ghastly  epidemic.  The  late  Edward 
Clarke,  of  Boston,  —  heaven  rest  his  soul!  —  could  alarm  the 
whole  continent  with  his  threats  of  the  physical  evils  which  the 
more  perfect  education  of  one  sex  would  entail  on  both.  But  he 
has  left  no  public  protest  against  the  monstrosities  of  toilet  which 
deform  and  mutilate  the  bodies  of  women  today,  nor  against  the 
selfish  frivolity  of  life  in  both  sexes,  which  is  equally  inimical  to 
true  motherhood  and  to  true  fatherhood. 

I  have  seen  in  fashions  of  dress  and  furniture  the  curious  cvcle 
which  my  elders  foretold,  and. which  it  takes,  I  should  think,  half  a 
century  to  fulfil.  My  earliest  childish  remembrance  is  of  the  slim 
dresses  which  display,  as  much  as  is  possible,  of  the  outlines  of  the 
figure.  I  remember  the  elegantes  of  Gotham  walking  the  one 
fashionable  street  of  fifty  years  ago,  attired  in  pelisses  of  pink  or 
blue  satin.  A  white  satin  cloak,  trimmed  with  dark  fbr,  seemed, 
even  to  my  childish  observation,  a  chill  costume  for  a  pedestrian  in 
the  heart  of  winter.  My  mother's  last  Paris  bonnet,  bought, 
probably,  in  1825,  appeared  to  her  children,  twenty  years  later, 
such  a  caricature,  that  pious  hands  destroyed  it,  in  order  that  we 
might  have  no  ludicrous  association  with  the  sweet  young  creature 
whose  death  had  left  us  babes  in  the  nursery. 

After  many  fluctuations  and  oscillations,  I  have  seen  modern 
head-gear  near  of  kin  to  the  subject  of  this  holocaust.  I  have  seen 
the  old  forms  and  colors  return  to  popular  favor.  I  have  even 
heard  that  the  verj'  white  satin  cloak,  which  seemed  outre  to  the 
critic  of  six  3*ears,  has  been  worn  and  greatly  admired  in  the  recent 
gay  world  of  Paris.  The  return  in  these  cases,  it  must  be  said,  is 
not  to  the  identical  point  of  departure.  Progress,  according  to 
some  thinkers,  follows  a  spiral,  and  is  neither  shut  in  a  circle,  nor 
extended  in  a  straight  line.  The  hoops  of  our  great-grandmothers 
are  not  the  hoops  which  we  remember  to  have  seen  or  worn.  Their 
eelskin  dresses  are  not  the  model  of  ours.     Still,  the  recurrence  of 
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the  same  veia  of  fancy  iiitirks  a  periodical  approximation  to  tlie 
region  or  belt  of  ioflueiici;  in  which  certain  forgotten  possibilities 
suggest  tbemselvea  to  the  seeker  of  novelty,  nnd  in  wljjch  the 
oapriciooa,  antithetical  fancy  delights  to  crown  with  honor  all  that 
it  found  most  devoid  of  beauty  a  few  lustrea  ago. 

Does  this  encyclical  tendency  in  the  fhiniliHr  esthetics  of  life 
imply  a  correaponding  tendency  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  mow- 
ment  of  mankind  ?  I  fear  that  it  does.  I  fear  that  seriousness  and 
ftivolity,  greed  and  disinterest,  eztravagance  and  economy,  in  ao 
tit  as  these  are  social  and  sympathetic  phenomena,  do  anoceed  each 
other  in  the  movement  of  the  ages.  But  here  the  device  of  the 
apiral  can  save  us.  We  mnst  make  the  round,  but  we  may  make  it 
with  an  upward  inclination.  "  Let  there  be  light  I "  is  sometimes 
said  in  accents  so  emphatic,  that  the  universe  remembers  and  can- 
not forget  it.  We  carry  our  problem  slowly  forward.  With  all 
the-ups  and  downs  of  every  age,  humanity  constantly  rises.  Indi> 
viduals  may  preserve  all  its  early  delusiona,  commit  all  fta  primitive 
crimes ;  but  to  the  body  of  civilized  ^i&nkind,  the  retoni  to  barba- 
rism is  impossible. 

The  {esthetic  elaboration  of  ethical  ideas,  always  a  feature  of 
civilization,  becomes  in  our  day  a  task  of  such  prominence  as  to 
engage  the  zeal  and  labor  of  those  even  who  have  little  natural 
facility  for  any  of  its  processes. 

The  ignoring  of  this  department  of  culture  by  our  Puritan  ances- 
tors, liiid  niiiL'b  ti)  do  with  the  bareness  of  siirrouniling  and  poverty 
of  amusement  which  almost  aUVight  us  in  the  roeoid  of  their  sotiely. 
With  all  their  iusiiliidency,  tliese  periods  of  severe  simplicity  are 
of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  -a  people.  The  teini)orary 
witiidrawal  from  the  sensible  and  pleasurable  to  the  severe  verities 
of  ethical  study  actnuiulntes  a  reserve  force  wiiich  is  sure  to  be  very 
precious  in  the  eniei'gcncies  to  whicli  all  nations  are  exposed.  The 
reaction  against  tlie  extreme  of  this  is  ns  likely  to  be  excessive  as 
was  the  action  itself. 

If  we  tend  to  auj-  extreme,  nowadays,  it  is  to  that  of  making  Art 
take  the  place  of  tlionglit,  as  m.iy  somewhat  appear  in  the  general 
rage  for  illustratiuu  and  (li-eoratiiiri. 

The  ministrations  of  Art  to  ethiys  are,  iiiileed.  unspeakably  grand 
and  helpful.  The  catliedrols  of  tlie  Olil  World,  and  its  rich  and 
varied  galleries,  pri-si'rve  for  us  the  fresh  and  naSve  spirit  of  uiedia'- 
val  piety.     Iteligious  art,  indeed,  becomes  almost  seculai'ized  by  its 
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repetitions ;  yet  each  of  its  great  works  has  the  isolation  of  its  own 
atm6sphere,  and  speaks  its  own  language,  which  we  reverently 
learn  while  we  look  upon  it. 

Of  all  arts,  music  is  the  one  most  intimately  interwoven  with  the 
ethical  consciousness  of  our  own  time.  The  oratorios  of  Handel 
and  of  Mendelssohn  so  blend  the  sacred  text  and  the  divine  music, 
that  we  think  of  the  two  together,  and  almost  as  of  things  so 
wedded  by  God,  that  man  must  not  seek  to  put  them  asunder. 
When  I  have  sat  to  sing  in  the  chorus  of  the  Messiah,  and  have 
heard  the  tenor  take  up  the  sweet  burden  of  "  Comfort  ye  my 
people !  *'  I  have  felt  the  whole  chain  of  divine  consolation  which 
those  historic  words  express,  and  which  link  the  prophet  of  pre- 
Christian  times  to  the  saints  and  sinners  of  today.  In  far-off 
Palestine  I  have  been  shown  the  plain  on  which  it  is  supposed  that 
the  shepherds  were  tending  their  flocks  when  the  birth  of  the 
Messiah  was  announced  to  them  But,  as  I  turned  my  e^'es  to  view 
it,  my  memory  was  fidl  of  that  pastoral  symphony  of  Handel's,  in 
which  the  divine  glory  seems  just  muffled  enough  to  be  intelligible 
to  our  abrupt  and  hasty  sense.  Nay,  J  lately  heard  a  beloved 
voice  which  read  the  chapter  of  Elijah's  wonderful  experiences  in  the 
wikiemess.  While  I  listened,  bar  after  bar  of  Mendelssohn's  music 
struck  itself  off  in  the  resonant  chamber  of  memory,  and  I  thanked 
the  Hebrew  of  our  own  time  for  giving  the  intensity  of  life  to  that 
mystical  drama  of  insight  and  heroism. 

The  Transcendentallsts  of  our  own  country  made  great  account 
of  the  relation  of  art  to  ethics,  and  perhaps  avenged  the  Puritan 
partiality  by  giving  art  the  leading,  and  ethics  the  subordinate 
place  in  their  statements  and  endeavors.  But  the  masters  of  the 
transcendental  philosophy  in  £urope  did  not  so.  Spinoza,  Kant, 
and  Fichte  were  idealists  of  the  severest  type.  Standing  for  the 
moment  between  the  two,  I  will  only  say  that  the  danger  of  for- 
getting the  high  labors  and  rewards  of  thought  in  the  pleasure  of 
beautiful  sights  and  sounds  is  one  to  which  the  highest  civilization 
stands  most  exposed.  To  think  aright,  to  resolve  and  pray  aright, 
we  must  retire  from  those  delights  to  the  contemplation  of  that 
whose  sublimity  they  can  but  faintly  image,  as  we  pass  with  joy 
f^om  the  likeness  of  our  friend  into  his  presence. 

Ix)ve  of  ornament  is  b}'  no  means  synonymous  with  love  of  the 
beautiful.  The  taste  which  overloads  dress  and  architecture  with 
superfluous  irrelevancies,  is  often  quite  in  opposition  to  that  true 
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sense  of  beanty  which  is  indispensable  to  the  nrtist  and  precious  to 
the  philosopher.  "To  kalon"  the  Greeks  said.  Was  it  a  naive 
atteranra  on  their  part?  Was  it  through  tlieir  poverty  of  expres- 
sion, or  their  want  of  experience,  that  the  same  word  with  tbein 
signified  the  good  and  the  beautiful?  No.  It  was  through  the 
depth  of  their  insight,  and  the  power  of  their  mental  appreciaticn. 
that  theyso  stamped  this  golden  word  as  that  it  should  ahow  the 
supreme  of  form  on  one  of  its  facea,  and  the  supreme  of  spirit  on 
the  other. 

The  social  domain  of  religion  has  also  undergone  a  change.  In 
my  early  life,  I  remember,  timt  nil  caniest  mn\  tvliyiuHs  [H-opk-  were 
sapposed  to  live  out  of  the  great  world,  and  to  keep  company  only 
with  one  another,  and  with  tlie  subjects  of  their  charitable  benefi- 
cence. The  disadvantages  of  this  course  are  easily  seen.  Free 
intercourse  with  the  average  of  mankind,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant agencies  in  enlarging  and  correcting  the  action  of  the 
human  mind.  The  exigencies  of  ordinary  in teroourse  develops 
sense  of  the  dependence  of  human  beings  upon  each  otber,  and  ■ 
power  corresponding  to  the  needs  involved  in  this  interdependence. 
The  religious  susceptibilities  of  individuals,  which  are  at  onoe  veiy 
strong  in  their  character  and  very  uncertain  in  their  action,  are 
liable  to  become  either  exaggerated  or  exhausted  by  a  cmirse  of  life 
which  should  rely  whoUj'  upon  them  for  guidance  and  for  interest. 

Let  us,  therefore,  by  all  means,  have  saints  in  the  world,  keeping 
to  Iheir  pure  standard,  and  recominentlin^  it  more  hy  their  aetions 
tliaii  by  tlieir  professions.  But  these  saints  must  be  brave  as  welt 
as  pure.  Unworthy  doctrine  must  not  escape  their  reprol>ation. 
Wheu  a  just  cause  is  contemned,  they  must  stand  by  it.  If  the 
worid  shall  cast  them  out  in  consequence,  it  will  not  be  their  fault. 
The  social  leagues  which  group  Uiemselves  around  the  various 
churches  of  today,  seem  to  me  a  feature  of  happy  augury.  It  is 
the  olJice  of  the  church  to  inspire  ami  direct  the  tone  of  social  inter- 
course, and  these  associations  should  greatly  help  it  to  that  end.  I 
lately  heard  Wendell  Phillips  complain  that  church  exercises  nowa- 
days largely  consist  of  picnics  and  other  merry-makings.  Only  a 
little  before,  Mr.  riiilbps,  in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Parkman's  article 
against  Woman  Suffrage,  had  spoken  of  the  growth  of  social  influ- 
ence as  a  good. 

It  does,  to  be  sure,  look  a  little  whimsical  to  read  on  the  bulletin 
of  a  Methodist  church  such   announcements  as  this,  —  "Private 
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theatricals  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sundaj-school."  But  Wesley 
introduced  the  use  of  secular  tunes  in  his  church  on  the  ground 
that  the  devil  should  not  have  all  the  good  music.  Neither  should 
he  monopolize  the  innocent  amusements  with  which,  if  they  are  left 
to  him,  he  does  indeed  play  the  devil. 

Although  the  great  ocean  will  always  hold  Europe  at  arm's 
length  from  us,  yet  the  currents  of  belief  and  sympathj*  bring  its 
various  peoples  near  to  us  in  various  ways.  I  remember  to  have 
taken  note  of  this  long  before  the  ocean  steamships  brought  the 
eastern  hemisphere  within  a  few  days'  journey  from  our  own  sea- 
board, and  very  long  before  the  time-annihilating  cables  were 
dreamed  of.  The  French  have  always  had  with  us  the  prestige  of 
their  social  tact  and  sumptuary  elegance.  The  English  manners 
are  affected  b}'  those  among  us  who  mistake  the  aristocracy  of 
position  for  the  aristocracy  of  character.  The  Italians  rule  us  by 
their  great  artists  in  the  past,  and  by  their  subtle  policy  in  the 
present.  The  Germans  have,  as  they  deserve,  the  preeminence  in 
music,  in  metaphysics,  and  in  many  departments  of  high  culture. 

I  have  not  long  since  been  taken  to  task  by  a  writer  in  a  promi- 
nent New  York  paper  for  some  strictures  regarding  the  quasi- 
omnipotence  of  money  in  the  society  of  today.  The  writer  in 
question  enlarged  somewhat  upon  the  greatly  increased  expenditure 
of  money  in  our  own  country,  as  if  this  must  be  considered  as  a 
good  in  itself.  He  concludes  bis  statement  by  remarking  that  Mrs. 
Howe  has  never  studied  the  proper  significance  of  the  money  ques- 
tion. I  desire  to  say  here  only  that  I  have  not  neglected  the  study 
of  this  question,  which  so  regards  the  very  life  of  society.  One  of 
its  problems,  I  have  ventured  to  decide  for  myself,  viz.,  whether 
the  luxury  of  the  rich  really  supports  the  industry  of  the  poor. 

The  {esthetic  of  luxury  is  a  mean  and  superficial  one.  The 
critique  of  luxury  is  compliant  and  cowardly ;  and,  despite  its 
glittering  promise  to  pa}*  any  price  for  what  it  desires,  luxury  orders 
poorly,  pays  poorly,  and  in  the  end  undermines  the  credit  of  the 
State,  the  very  citadel  of  its  solvency.  I  regret  and  deplore  its 
prevalence  today,  and  consider  it,  not  as  the  safeguard,  but  as  the 
most  dangerous  enemy  of  republican  institutions. 

In  our  America,  a\e,  even  in  our  Puritan  New  England,  the  day 
has  come  in  which  economy  is  a  discredit  and  povert}'  a  disgrace. 
With  the  common  school  ever  at  work  to  lift  the  social  level,  un- 
folding to  the  child  of  the  day-laborer  the  page  which  instructs  the 
12 
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eon  of  the  peer,  the  cry  is  etiU  that  money  is  God,  and  that  there 
is  none  other.  One  may  ask,  in  the  buBiDBBs  streets,  whether  rich 
people  bare  any  faults,  or  poor  people  any  virtnes.  A  woDian  who 
Bells  her  beauty  for  a  rich  dower  is  honored  in  church  and  in  State. 
Both  alike  bow  to  the  money  in  her  hand.  One  proverb  says  that 
Time  is  money,  as  if  it  were 

"  Only  ttiut,  ^nd  Dotliin];  more." 
Another  proverb  says  that  Money  is  power.  And  in  this  form,  no 
doubt,  it  receives  the  most  fervent  worship,  for  luxury  palls  sooner 
or  later,  while  ambition  is  never  satisfied.  But  we  constantly  meet, 
on  the,  other  hand,  with  instances  in  which  money  is  not  power. 
Money  does  not  give  talent  or  intelligence.  You  cannot  buy  good 
government,  good  manners,  or  good  taste.  You  cannot  buy  hcaltb 
or  life.  Do  some  of  you  remember  the  shipwreck,  acme  twenty 
years  ago,  of  a  steamer  homeward-bound  from  California?  The 
few  Burvivurs  told  how  the  desperate  passengers  brought  their  belts 
and  bags  of  gold  to  the  cabin,  and  threw  tbem  about  with  a  bill«r 
contempt  of  their  worthies  en  ess.  States  have  such  sliipwrecks,  in 
which  avenging  Fate  seems  to  say  to  those  who  have  sacrificed  all 
for  wealth,  "  Thy  money  perish  with  thee." 

The  heroics  of  history  are  tall  of  the  story  of  great  ends,  accom* 
plished  by  very  small  n^eans.  Now  a  handful  of  resolute  men  hold 
the  forces  of  a  greaC  empire  in  check,  and  beat  back  the  ocean 
surge  of  barbarism  from  the  marlle  of  tlicir  strong  will.  Now  a 
single  martyr  turns  llit  scilt,  of  tht,  worlds  affection  by  throwing 
into  the  balance  the  weight  oi  ont,  small  life  ^ow  a  State  with 
every  disadvantage  of  teiiitor\,  tui&ed  with  sterility,  or  exposed 
to  the  murderous  overflow  of  the  silt  sea  takes  itb  stand  u^wii  the 
simple  determination  to  conquer  for  itoelf  a  free  and  worthy  esisl- 
encc.  Frederick  of  Prussia  and  his  small  army  W  ashington,  with 
his  handful  of  men  — in  these  and  so  roanj  other  instances,  we  ad- 
mire the  attainment  of  mighty  en  Is  through  means  which  seem 
infinitesimal  in  propoition  to  thim  lion  shall  it  be  in  our  country, 
to  which  Nature  lias  gutn  the  widest  (aiiety  of  climate,  soil  and 
production?  Shall  we  become  i  lesson  to  the  world  iu  the  opposite 
direction?  Shall  we  show  how  little  a  people  may  accomplish  with 
every  circumstance  in  its  favor  and  with  nothing  wanting  to  its 
success  but  the  careful  mind  and  resolute  spirit '     God  forbid  1 

The  belief  in  pacific  methods  of  settling  international  differences 
has  made  a  noticeable  piogress  in  my  time 
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In  my  school-days  I  remember  a  grave  Presbyterian  household 
at  whose  fireside  I  one  day  saw  an  elderly  man  seat  himself,  with 
little  notice  from  the  members  of  the  family.  I  inquired  who  he 
might  be,  and  was  told,  with  some  good-natured  laughter,  that  this 
old  gentleman  was  the  American  Peace  Society,  t.  €.,  the  last 
surviving  member  of  that  association.  This  was  a  humorous 
exaggeration  of  the  truth.  Judge  Jay,  of  New  York,  was  living 
at  that  time,  and  all  the  enthusiasm 'of  the  peace  cause  lived  in  him, 
and  no  doubt  in  many  others.  I  have  remembered  the  incident, 
nevertheless ;  and  when  I  have  seen  the  stately  Peace  Congresses 
held  in  Europe  and  elsewhere,  when  I  have  seen  rapacious  England 
submitting  to  arbitration,  when  I  have  seen  the  flag  of  military 
prestige  go  down  before  the  white  banner  of  Peace,  as  in  the  late 
change  of  the  ministry  in  that  country,  I  have  remembered  that 
day  of  small  things,  and  have  learned  that  the  faith  of  individuals 
is  the  small  seed  from  which  spring  the  mighty  growths  of  popular 
conviction  and  sj-mpathy. 

The  extensive  wars  which  have  taken  place  within  the  last  forty 
years,  as  extensive  and  as  deadly  as  any  the  world  ever  saw,  are 
sometimes  quoted  in  derision  of  those  who  believe,  as  I  do,  in  the 
sober,  steady  growth  of  the  pacific  spirit  among  people  of  intelli- 
gence. The  reasons  for  this  advance  lie  deeper  than  the  vision  of 
the  careless  observer  may  reach.  Within  the  period  of  our  own 
century  the  value  of  human  life  to  the  individual  has  been  greatly 
increased  by  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  advantages  of  civilization. 
The  value  of  the  individual  to  the  State  has  become  greatly  increased 
by  the  multiplication  of  industrial  resources,  and  by  the  immense 
emigration  which  at  times  threatens  to  drain  the  older  society  of  its 
working  population.  The  spread  of  education  has  at  once  under- 
mined the  blind  iH-lief  of  the  multitude  in  militar}'  leaders,  and 
toned  down  the  blind  ferocity  of  instinct  to  which  those  leaders  are 
forced  to  appeal.  Wars  of  mere  spoliation  are  scarcely  permitted 
today.     Wars  of  pure  offence  are  deeply  disapproved  of. 

The  military  and  diplomatic  injustice  of  past  times  has  left 
unsettled  many  questions  of  territory  and  boundary  which  will  not 
rest  until  they  shall  be  set  right.  The  populations  which  war  has 
plundered  and  subjugated,  lay  their  cause  before  the  world's  tribu- 
nal. In  aid  of  this,  the  ft  lends  of  the  true  law  and  order  are  ever 
busy  in  forming  a  nucleus  of  moral  power,  which  governments  wil^ 
be  forced  to  res|)ect.     Thus,  though  the  war-demon  dies  hard,  he 
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is  doomed,  and  we  shall  3et  see  the  battlementa  of  his  grim  cathe- 
drals places  for  lovers  to  woo  ami  for  babes  to  play  in. 

In  religion  I  have  seen  the  dark  ministrations  of  terror  give  way 
befbre  the  radiant  gospel  of  hope.  1  reraember  when  Doctrine  aat 
beside  the  bed  of  death,  and  offered  its  flimsy  sj-nonym  to  the  eyes 
npon  which  the  awftil,  eternal  truth  was  about  to  dawn-  I  remem- 
ber when  a  man  with  a  poor  diploma  and  ii  human  commiasioa 
assamed  to  hold  the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell  in  his  hands,  and  to 
dispense  to  those  who  would  listen  to  liim,  such  immortality  as  he 
thought  fit.  I  reioembpr  when  it  went  hard  with  those  who,  in 
forming  their  religions  opinions,  jjersiated  in  daring  Ic  use  the 
critical  power  of  their  own  judgment.  They  were  lonely  saints ; 
they  wandered  in  highways  and  byways,  uorecognized,  excomnni- 
nicated  of  men.  No  one  had  power  to  bom  their  bodies,  but  it 
was  hoped  that  their  souls  would  not  escape  the  torment  of  eternal 
flame.  I  have  seen  this  time,  and  I  hare  lived  to  see  a  time  in 
which  these  rejected  stones,  hewn  and  polished  by  God's  hand, 
have  come  to  be  rec<^ized  as  comer-stones  in  the  practical  relig- 
ions building  of  the  age.  What  a  discredit  was  it  once  to  bear 
Theodore  Parker  t  How  happy  are  they  now  esteemed  who  have 
heard  him  1  Let  not  Ur.  Emerson's  nrbanity  lead  him  to  forget 
the  days  in  which  polite  Boston  laughed  him  to  scorn.  Brook 
Farm  was  once  looked  upon  as  a  most  amusing  caricature.  But 
when  the  worid  learned  something  about  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
George  Ripley,  'U'illiani  Henry  Channing,  John  Dwight,  and 
Geoige  William  Curtis,  the  public  heart  bowed  itself  witli  remorse- 
ful homage  before  the  ruined  threshold  of  what  was,  with  all  its 
shortcomings,  a  blameless  temple  to  ideal  humanity. 

It  is  quite  true  that  e*-ery  change  which  I  have  seen  in  the  society 
of  my  time  cannot  be  said  to  be,  in  itself,  for  the  better.  The 
price  of  progress,  like  that  of  liberty,  is  eternal  vigilance. 

A  time  of  religious  enfranchisement  may  induce  a  |>eriod  of 
religious  indifference.  Cosmopolitan  eulargenieiit  may  weaken  the 
force  of  patriotism.  The  charity  of  society  may  degenerate  into  an 
indifference  concerning  private  morals,  which,  if  it  could  prevail, 
would  go  far  towards  destroying  public  ones.  Humanity  ever 
needs  the  watchman  on  the  tower.  It  needs  tlie  warning  agaiust 
danger,  the  guidance  out  of  it.  I  can  imagine  a  set  of  prophets 
less  absolute  than  the  Hebrew  seera,  whose  denunciation  of  evils, 
near  or  present,  should  always  couple  itself  with  profound  and 
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sober  suggestions  of  help.  And  this  will  be  the  work  of  faith  in 
our  day,  to  believe  in  the  good  which  can  overcome  the  evil;  and  to 
seek  it  with  earnest  and  brave  persistence. 

Let  me  return  for  a  moment,  very  briefly,  to  what  I  touched  upon 
just  now,  the  great  changes  in  religious  thought  which  this  century 
has  witnessed.  What  manifold  contrasts  have  we  observed  in  this 
domain !  What  a  wild  and  wide  chase  in  the  fields  of  conjecture  I 
What  impatience  with  the  idols  of  the  past,  historical  and  meta- 
physical !  There  have  been  moments  in  the  last  twenty  years  in 
which  one  might  have  said  to  the  religious  ideals  of  past  ages  that 
the  time  had  come  in  which  every  one  who  raised  his  hand  against 
them  thought  that  he  was  doing  God  service.  This  icbnociasm  had 
its  time,  and,  one  supposes,  its  office. 

But  the  religious  necessities  of  mankind  are  permanent,  and  will 
outlast  an}'  and  all  systems  of  pure  criticism.  The  question  arises, 
in  all  this  havoc  of  illusory  impressions.  Who  is  to  provide  for  the 
culture  and  direction  of  those  instincts  of  reverence  which  are  so 
precious  to,  so  ineradicable  in  the  race  ?  We  must  ask  this  service 
of  those  who  believe  that  religion  is,  on  the  whole,  wiser  than  its 
critics.  Those  who  have  been  able  to  hold  fast  this  persuasion  will 
be  the  religious  trainers  of  our  youth.  Those  who  have  relinquished 
it  will  have  no  more  skill  to  teach  religion  than  a  sculptor  will  have 
to  feed  an  army. 

The  greatest  trouble  with  human  society  is,  that  its  natural 
tendency  leads  it,  not  to  learn  right  measure  through  one  excess, 
but,  on  becoming  convinced  of  this,  to  rush  into  an  opposite  excess 
with  equal  zeal  and  equal  error.  The  mechanism  of  society  requires 
constant  correction  in  order  to  keep  up  the  succession  of  order  and 
progress  through  and  despite  this  proneness  to  extravagance  and 
loss  of  power.  This  rectification  of  direction  without  interruption 
of  movement,  is  the  office  of  critical  and  constructive  thought. 
Precious  are  the  men,  and  rare  as  precious,  who  carry  this  balance 
in  their  minds,  and,  while  the  ship  lurches  now  on  this  side,  and 
now  on  that,  strain  after  the  compass  with  masterflil  courage  and 
patience.  We  have  all  known  such  men,  but  we  have  known,  too, 
that  their  type  is  not  a  common  one. 

Among  all  who  are  out  of  work  today,  so  far  as  the  market  is 
concerned,  those  men  of  carefbl  and  critical  judgment  are  the  least 
called  for,  and  the  least  wished  for  by  the  majority  of  men.  Head- 
long enthusiasm,  headlong  activity,  headlong  doubt  and  cynicism. 
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the  prevalence  of  these  shows  the  fortic  with  which  the  present 
whirl  of  the  spindle  nas  lhsI.  Fair  and  aoniy,  my  (juick -Hying 
century.  To  find  out  whether  you  are  going  right  or  wrong, 
whether  you  are  faithfiil  or  faithless,  solvent  or  bankrupt,  you  must 
have  recourse  to  these  same  slow,  pntient  men  and  women,  who  try 
Buch  queati<.'D3  by  a  moic  accurate  and  difficult  metliod  than  that  ot 
the  popular  inclination. 

I  find  that  the  philosoi'Ler  Kant,  writing  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago,  remarks  that  in  so  sociable  an  age  as  hia  own.  Culture 
must  naturally  be  exptctj^rt  to  oseiimc  an  encyclopedic  character. 
It  will,  he  says,  neceasurily  desire  to  present  a  manifold  number  of 
agreeable  and  instniotive  srquisitioDS,  easy  of  apprebenaioni  for 
entertainment  in  fi-iendly  intercourse. 

These  words  aeem  prophetic  of  the  efforts  after  general  informa- 
tion, with  H  view  to  conversation  as  an  accomplishment,  which  have 
constituted  a  marked  feature  of  American  and  English  society 
within  forty  years.  In  the  diasolving  view  of  the  public  predilec- 
tion, this  object  has  lost  much  of  its  prominence.  The  ornate  and 
well-rounded  periods  of  the  conversationist  are  not  more  in  request, 
nowadays,  than  were  the  high-sounding  sentiments  of  Joseph 
Surface  to  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  when  experience  had  shown  him  thdr 
emptiness. 

Blunt  speech  and  curt  expression  rather  are  in  favor.  The 
heroines  of  novels  are  supposed  to  fall  in  love  with  men  of  a  some- 
what bnital  type.  Adonis  is  out  of  fashion.  Hercules  pleases, 
and  even  Vulcan  is  preferred.  One  thinks  that  the  influence  of  Ibe 
mercantile  spirit  may  be  recognized  in  this  change.  Long  speeches 
and  roundabout  statements  arc  found  not  to  pay.  The  man  who 
listens  to  them  with  one  ear,  hearkens  with  the  other  for  the  ocean 
telegrams,  news  of  the  stock  market,  considers  the  maturing  of  a 
note,  the  success  or  failure  of  a  scheme.  When  there  is  no  one  to 
listen,  loquacity  itself  will  grow  economical  of  breath. 

The  world  is  quite  right  in  its  tacit  protest  against  over-talk.  A 
great  deal  of  empty,  irrelevant  speech  is  liable  to  be  imposed  upon 
the  good  nature  of  society  in  the  garb  of  instnictive  conversation. 
It  is  weary  to  listen  by  the  hour  to  men, or  women  who  principally 
teach  you  their  own  opinion  of  their  own  erudition.  But  woe  to 
the  world  if  its  haste  and  greed  should  ever  be  such  that  the  tnie 
teacher  should  want  an  audience,  the  long  lessons  of  philosophy 
find  interpreters,  but  no  pupils. 
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The  present  is,  on  the  whole,  an  encyclopedic,  cosmopolitan  era. 
I  suppose  that  it  succeeds  as  a  reaction  to  one  of  more  special  and 
isolated  endeavor.  The  example  and  influence  of  Goethe  have  had 
much  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the  ideas  of  culture  which  have 
been  prevalent  in  our  time.  This  wonderful  man  went,  with  such 
a  happy  tact,  from  one  thiug  to  another.  In  poetry  he  did  so 
much,  in  high  criticism,  so  much,  in  science,  so  much,  and  in 
world-wisdom  so  much  !  How  naturally  were  the  lovers  of  study, 
who  made  him  their  model,  led  to  undertake  as  he  did,  to  render 
the  most  eminent  service,  to  attain  the  highest  honors  in  a  dozen 
different  departments ! 

But  the  man  Goethe  was  more  wonderftil,  even,  than  his  writings. 
His  individuality  was  too  powerful  to  suffer  loss  through  the  variety 
of  his  pursuits.  He  could  be  at  once  a  courtier  and  a  philosopher, 
a  poet  and  a  scientist,  a  critic  of  morals  aud  a  man  of  the  world, 
and  in  all  things  remain  himself. 

I  sometimes  wonder  why  we  Americans  are  so  apt  to  show,  in 
our  conduct  and  remarks,  an  undue  preponderauce  of  what  the 
phrenologists  term  love  of  approbation.  This  is  an  amiable  and 
useful  trait  in  human  nature,  which  may  degenerate  into  a  weak 
aud  cowardly  vanity,  or  even  into  a  malignant  selfishness.  To 
desire  the  approbatiou  which  can  enlighten  us  as  to  the  merits  of 
what  we  have  done,  or  attempted,  is  wise  as  well  as  graceful.  To 
make  constant  laudation  a  prominent  object  in  any  life  is  a  capital 
mistake  in  its  ordering.  To  prefer  the  praise  of  men  to  the  justifi- 
cation of  conscience,  is  at  once  cowardly  and  criminal.  I  observe 
these  three  phases  in  American  life.  I  value  the  first,  compassion- 
ate the  second,  and  reprobate  the  third.  Surely,  if  there  is  any 
virtue  which  a  republican  people  is  bound  to  show,  it  is  that  self- 
respect  which  is  the  only  true  majesty,  and  which  can  afford  to  be 
as  generous  and  gracious  as  majesty  should  be. 

It  is,  perhaps,  natural  that  mauy  of  us  should,  through  a  want  of 
experience,  mistake  the  stand-point  of  people  conspicuous  in  the 
older  European  society  as  greatly  superior  to  our  own.  We  can 
learn  much,  indeed,  from  the  observation  of  such  a  standpoint ;  but, 
in  order  to  do  so,  we  must  hold  fast  our  own  plain,  honest  judg- 
ment, as  we  derive  it  ttom  education,  inheritance,  and  natural 
ability. 

It  must,  I  should  think,  be  very  tedious  and  very  surprising  to 
Europeaus  to  hear  Americans  complain  of  being  so  3*oung,  so  crude, 
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BO  immatarc.  This  iB  not  according  to  nature.  Itnngine  a  nnrseiy 
ftall  of  babies  who  should  bewnil  the  Tact  of  their  infancy'  Any 
one  who  should  hear  such  a  complaiut  would  cry  out.  "  Why.  that*s 
the  beat  thing  about  you.  You  have  the  newness,  the  promise,  tbe 
nnwasted  vigor  of  childhood,  —  gifts  so  great  that  Christ  enjoined 
it  upon  holy  men  to  recover,  if  they  had  lost  them." 

If  our  Society  is  young,  its  motto  should  be  the  saying  of  Saint 
Panl  to  Timothy,  "  Let  no  man  despise  thy  youth."  The  great 
men  of  oar  early  historj*  deserre  to  rauk  with  the  ripest  products 
of  dvllization.  Was  Washington  crude?  Was  Frankiiu  rswi' 
Were  Jay.  Jefferson,  and  Hamilton  immature?  The  authorities  of 
the  older  world  V>owed  down  to  tlieui,  and  did  them  homage.  The 
Bepnblicans  of  France  laid  tbe  key  of  the  bastile  at  the  feet  ot 
Waahington.  Franklin  was  honored  and  admired  in  the  court  cirde 
of  Louis  XVI.  There  was  a  twofold  reason  for  this.  These  men 
represented  the  power  and  vigor  of  our  yonth ;  but  our  youth  itself 
represented  the  eternal  principles  of  truth  and  juatice,  for  whose 
application  the  world  bad  waited  long.  And  thinking  people  saw 
in  ns  the  digni^  of  that  right  dpon  which  we  had  fbnnded  our  hope 
and  belief  as  a  nation. 

I  will  instance  a  single  event  of  which  I  heard  mnoh  daring  my 
last  visit  in  Rome.  A  German,  naturalized  in  America,  and  who 
had  made  a  large  fortune  by  a  railroad  contract  in  Sooth  America, 
had  purchased  fh>m  some  European  government  the  title  of 
"  Count."  He  was  betrothed  to  the  sister-in-law  of  a  well-known 
California  millionaire,  whose  wife  has  been  for  some  years  a  resi- 
dent of  Paris,  where  her  silver,  her  diamonds,  aud  her  costly  en- 
tertainments are  matters  of  general  remark.  All  of  these  parties 
are  Eoman  Catholics.  The  wedding  took  place  in  Rome,  and  was 
signalized  by  a  festival,  at  which  twelve  horses  belonging  to  the 
bridegroom,  were  ridden  in  a  race,  whose  prizes  were  bestowed  by 
the  hand  of  the  bride.  The  invitations  for  this  occasion  were 
lai^ely  distributed  by  a  monsignor  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  the 
king  of  Italy  honored  the  newly  married  pair  by  his  presence. 

Not  long  after  this,  1  read  in  the  Italian  papers  that  this  very 
count  had  become  a  candidate  for  a  scat  in  the  Italian  I'arliament. 
I  suppose  that  money  will  assist  an  election  as  much  in  Italy,  as 
elsewhere.  The  monsignor  who  interested  himself  so  etticicntly 
about  the  invitations  for  the  wedding  party,  was  none  other  than 
the  master  of  ceremonies  of  I'ope  Leo  XIII.     He  would,  no  doubt. 
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have  taken  even  greater  interest  in  the  return  of  his  friend  to  the 
Pariiament.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  gentleman  has  ever 
succeeded  in  usurping  the  place  of  a  representative  of  the  Italian 
people  ;  but  the  chance  of  his  being  able  to  do  so  la}*  in  the  Ameri- 
can gold  of  which  he  had  become  possessed.  Here  is  one  instance 
of  the  direct  relations  between  Rome  and  America  which  Americans 
so  placidly  overlook. 

In  this  day  of  the  world,  hope  is  so  strong,  and  the  desire  for  an 
improved  condition  so  prevalent,  that  much  may  be  looked  for  in 
Europe  as  the  result  of  the  legitimate  action  and  influence  of 
America.  But,  if  American  capital  busies  itself  with  upholding 
the  shams  of  the  old  world,  if  American  taste  and  talent  are  led 
and  pledged  to  work  with  the  reactionary  agents  everj^where 
against  the  enfVanchisement  of  the  human  race,  where  shall  the 
hope  of  the  world  find  refuge? 

Goldsmith  has  a  touching  picture  of  the  emigrants  who,  in  his 
time,  were  compelled  to  leave  the  country  which  would  not  feed 
them,  for  a  distant  bourne,  which  could,  by  no  means,  be  to  them 
a  home.  But  let  us  assist  at  the  embarkation  of  another  group  of 
exiles.  These  people  have  been  living  abroad,  and  are  about  to 
return  home.  The  rich,  beautiftil  land  whose  discovery  has  changed 
the  fortunes  of  the  human  race,  invites  them  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  flag  which  represents  the  noblest  chapter  of 
modem  history  waves  over  them. 

From  dynastic,  aristocratic  Europe,  they  go  to  inherit  the  work 
of  an  ancestry,  heroic  in  thought  and  action.  They  go  to  the  land 
which  still  boasts  a  Longfellow,  a  Whittier,  an  Emerson,  a  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe.  Are  they  glad  ?  Are  they  happy  ?  No.  They 
have  learned  the  follies  of  the  Old  World,  not  its  wisdom.  They 
are  not  going  home,  they  are  going  into  exile. 

Let  us  look  a  little  at  their  record  in  the  Europe  which  they 
regret  so  passionately.  They  went  abroad  with  money,  and  the 
education  which  it  commands,  with  leisure  and  health.  What  good 
deeds  may  they  not  have  done !  What  gratifying  remembrance 
ma}-  they  have  left  behind  them !  Shall  we  not  find  them  recorded 
as  donors  to  many  a  noble  charity,  as  students  in  many  a  lofly 
school?  We  shall,  indeed,  sometimes.  But,  in  many  cases,  we 
shall  hear  only  of  their  fine  clothes  and  expensive  entertaiunients, 
with  possible  mortifying  anecdotes  of  their  fast  behavior. 

If  the  mother  leaves  a  daughter  behind  her,  it  is  likely  to  be  as 
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the  wife  of  some  needy  European  Dobleman,  who  despises  aU  that 
she  is  bound  to  bold  dear,  and  is  proud  uot  to  know  that  which  it 
shoald  be  lier  glory  to  understand. 

I  s^d  at  Concord,  and  I  saj-  it  today,  that  the  press  is  mucfa 
afiboted  by  the  money  debanch  of  the  period.  Let  ns  examine  thu 
way  in  wbit'h  this  result  is  likely  to  be  brought  about. 

A  newspaper  or  periodical  is  almost  always  an  investinoiit  in 
which  the  idea  of  gain  is  very  prominent.  This  expectation  may 
either  regard  what  the  proposed  paper  shall  earn  as  a  medium  of 
information,  or  the  profit  of  certain  enterprises  wbicb  its  statements 
may  actively  promote. 

Special  organs  are  founded  for  special  emergencies,  as  is  a  cam- 
paign sheet,  or  for  the  advocate  of  si>ecial  reforms,  like  the  anti- 
slavery  "Standard"  of  old,  and  the  "Woman's  Journal"  of 
today.  These  pa[)ers  rarelj-  repay  either  the  money  advanced  for 
them,  or  the  literary  labor  bestowed  apon  tiiem. 

Under  the  head  of  its  earnings,  the  newspaper  depends  upon  two 
classes  of  persons,  viz.,  its  advertisers  tnd  its  9ul>gcribere.  Either 
or  both  of  these  may  be  displeased  by  tLc  emphatic  mention  of 
some  certain  fact,  the  expression  of  some  certain  opinion.  ''If 
we  tell  this  unwelcome  truth,"  say  the  tuanngers,  "  we  shall  lose 
such  and  such  subscribers.  If  we  take  this  stand,  some  of  our 
wealthiest  advertising  firms  will  choose  another  medium  or  com- 
mimicating  with  the  public."  The  other  set  of  considerations  just 
spoken  of,  the  enterprises  whicli  are  to  be  favored  and  promoteii, 
maj'  still  more  seriously  atl'cct  (he  tone  and  action  of  the  paper, 
which  will  thus  be  drawn  in  a  twofold  way  to  lend  itself  to  the 
publication  only  of  what  it  will  pay  to  say. 

The  annals  of  journalism  in  this  country  will,  no  doubt,  show  a 
fair  average  of  courageous  and  conscientious  men  among  its  chiefs. 
I  am  wiling  to  believe  all  things  and  to  hope  all  things  in  this 
diR'Ctiou.  But  I  must  confess  that  I  fear  all  things,  too,  in  view 
of  a  great  jtower,  whose  position  makes  it  almost  an  irresponsible 
one.  And  1  should  regard  with  great  favor  the  formation  of  an 
uuolllcial  censorship  of  public  oi^ans,  in  view,  not  eo  much  of 
what  may  be  published,  as  of  what  is  unfairly  left  out  of  the  stale- 
nicn'.s  aud  coun  terst ate ni cuts  of  conflicting  interests. 

Of  all  the  cbauges  which  I  can  chronicle,  as  of  my  own  time,  the 
change  in  the  position  of  women  is,  perhaps,  the  most  marked  and 
the  least   anticipated   by  the  world  at   large.     Whale^er  opinion^i 
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heroic  men  and  women  may  have  held  concerning  this,  fVom  Plato's 
time  to  oar  own,  the  most  enlightened  periods  of  history  have 
*  hardl}'  given  room  to  ho|)e  that  the  sex  in  general  would  ever  reach 
the  enfranchisement  which  it  enjoys  today.     I  date  the  assurance 
of  its  freedom  from  tlie  hour  in  which  the  first  university  received 
women  graduates  upon  the  terms  accorded  to  pupils  of  the  opposite 
sex.     For  education  keeps  the  key  of  life,  and  a  liberal  education 
insures  the  first  conditions  of  freedom,  viz.,  adequate  knowledge 
and  accustomed  thought.     This  first  and  greatest  step  gained,  the 
gate  of  professional  knowledge  and  experience  quickl}*  opened,  and 
that  of  political  enfranchisement  stands  already  ajar.     The  battle 
can  have  but  one  result,  and  it  has  been  fought,  with  chivalrous 
temper  and  determination,  not  by  one  sex  against  the  other,  but  by 
the  very  gospel  of  fairness  and  justice  against  the  intrenched  might 
of  selfish  passion,  inertia,  and  prejudice.     Equal  conditions  of  life 
will  lift  the  whole  level  of  society,  which  is  so  entirely  one  bod}' 
that  the  lifting  or  lowering  of  one  half  lifts  or  lowers  the  other  halt. 
This  change,  which  in  the  end  appeared  to  come  suddenly,  has 
been  prepared  by  such  gradual  tentatives,  by  such  long  and  sound 
labor  that  we  need  not  fear  to  lose  sight  of  it  in  any  sudden  col- 
lapse.    There  are  women  of  my  age,  and  women  of  earlier  genera- 
tions, who  have  borne  it  in  their  hearts  all  their  lives  through,  who 
have  prayed  and  worked  for  it,  without  rest  and  without  discour- 
agement.    Horace  Mann  was  its  apostle,  Theodore  Parker  was  its 
prophet,  Margaret  Fuller,  Lucy  Stone,  and  a  host  of  wise  and  true- 
hearted  women,  whom  the  time  would  fail^  me  to  name,  have  been 
its  female  saints.     It  was  in  nature  ;  the}'  have  brought  it  into  life  ; 
even  as  Christ  said,  *'  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work." 
The  slender  thread  which  crossed  the  dark  al>3'8s  of  difficulty  was 
not  the  silken  spinning  of  vanity,  nor  the  cobweb  fibre  of  madness. 
From  the  faith  of  pure  hearts  the  steadfast  links  were  wrought,  and 
the  great  chasm  is  spanned,  and  is  read}*  to  become  the  strong  and 
sure  highway  of  hope,  for  this  nation,  and  for  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

The  customs  of  society  prescribe  the  mental  garb  and  gait  proper 
to  those  who  desire  the  favorable  notice  of  their  peers  in  their  own 
time.  As  these  are  parti}-  matters  of  tradition  and  inheritance,  we 
can  learn  something  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  a  generation  by 
studying  the  habits  of  familiar  judgment  which  it  hands  down  to  its 
successor.     A   narrow,   ill-educated   generation   leaves  behind  it 
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corresponding  garments  of  rule  and  prescription,  to  whicb  the 
next  generation  must,  for  a  time,  accommodate  itself,  because  a 
custom  or  a  fashion  is  not  made  in  a  day.  The  rulers  of  society 
seem  often  more  occupied  in  dwarfing  the  mind  to  suit  the  custom, 
tbau  in  enlai^ng  the  custona  so  as  to  Kt  it  to  the  growth  of  mind. 
The  must  dangerous  rebclliona,  individual  aud  eocial,  are  natural 
revolts  against  the  small  tyranny  which  perpetuates  the  insufflcieucy 
of  the  past. 

The  copiier  shoes  which  so  cramp  the  foot  of  a  female  infant,  in 
China,  as  to  destroy  its  power  of  growth,  are  not  more  cruel  or 
deleterious  than  are  the  habits  of  nnreflecttug  prejudice  which  com- 
press the  growth  of  human  minds  until  they,  too,  lose  their  native 
power  of  expansion,  and  the  idol  Prejudice  is  enthroned  and 
worshipped  by  those  on  whom  it  has  imposed  its  own  deformity  u 
the  standard  of  truth  and  beauty. 

The  heavy  tasks  which  nature  imposes  upon  women  leave  them 
less  at  leisure  than  men  to  i-eform  and  readjust  these  inherittnl 
garments.  The  necessity  for  prompt  and  early  action  obliges  them 
to  follow  the  intuitive  faculties,  as  all  mnst  do  who  have  not  time 
to  work  out  the  problems  of  the  reasoning  ones.  The  Instinct  of 
possession  is  a  ruling  one  in  human  nature,  and  a  woman  inheriting 
a  superstition,  or  a  prejudice,  holds  fast  to  it  because  it  is  some- 
thing, and  she  has  got  it.  It  seems  to  lier  a  possession.  It  may 
be  a  mischievous  and  uafortunate  one,  but  it  will  lake  a  good  deal 
of  time  and  thought  to  lind  that  out.  Those  who  have  the  training 
of  women's  minds  often  train  them  away  from  such  a  use  of  time 
and  trom  such  a  labor  of  thought.  Hence,  the  fatal  persistence  of 
large  classes  of  women  in  superstitions  which  the  thinking  world 
has  outgrown,  and  the  equally  fatal  zeal  with  which  they  impose 
the  same  iueuflicient  modes  of  judgment  upon  their  children. 

I  pray  this  generation  of  women,  which  has  seen  such  enlarge- 
ments of  the  old  narrow  order  regarding  the  sex,  I  pray  it  to 
deseive  its  liigli  post  as  gnanlian  of  the  ftiture.  Let  it  bequeath  to 
its  iiosterity  a  noble  standani  of  womanhood,  free,  pure,  and, 
above  all,  laborious. 

The  standan.1  of  manhood  really  derives  from  that  of  wonmnhood, 
and  not  vice  vtrxa,  as  many  imagine.  However,  we  may  receive 
fVom  tradition  the  order  of  their  material  creation,  in  that  of  train- 
ing and  education,  the  woman's  influence  comes  before  that  of  the 
man,  and  outlasts  it. 

The  figure  of  the  infant  Christ  dwells  alwajs  tn  our  mind, 
accompanied  by  that  of  the  gracious  motlier  who  ga\e  Him  to  the 
world.  I^t  the  fact  of  this  great  gift  prefigure  to  us  the  august 
office  of  woman.  Hers  be  it  also  to  preserve  and  transmit  Irom 
age  to  age  Ihe  Christian  doclrine  and  the  Christlike  taith  \ud, 
in  Older  that  she  may  fully  realize  the  gk»ry  and  blessedness  of 
giving,  let  her  rememlwr  that  what  is  worthily  given  to  one  tinii, 
is  given  to  all  time. 


APPENDIX. 


The  Department  of  £<lucation  has  issued  the  foHowing  Circular 
and  Register : 

CIRCULAR, 

We  have  been  made  familiar  with  the  habits  of  plants  and 
animals  from  the  careAil  investigations  which  have  fVom  time  to 
time  been  published, — the  intelligence  of  animals,  even,  coming  in 
for  a  due  share  of  attention.  One  author  alone  contributes  a  book 
of  one  thousand  pages  upon  ''  Mind  in  the  Lower  Animals." 
Recently  some  educators  in  this  country  have  been  quietl}^  thinking 
that  to  study  the  natural  development  of  a  single  child  is  worth 
more  than  a  Noah's  Ark  full  of  animals.  Little  has  been  done  in 
this  study,  at  least  little  has  been  recorded.  It  is  certain  that  a 
great  many  mothers  might  contribute  obser\'ations  of  their  own 
child's  life  and  development,  that  might  be  at  some  Aiture  time 
invaluable  to  the  psychologist.  In  this  belief  the  Education 
Department  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association  has 
issued  the  accompanying  Register,  and  asks  the  parents  of  very 
young  children  to  interest  themselves  in  the  subject, — 

1 .  By  recognizing  the  importance  of  the  study  of  the  youngest 
infants. 

2.  By  observing  the  simplest  manifestations  of  their  life  and 
movements. 

3.  By  answering  fully  and  carefblly  the  questions  asked  in  the 
Register. 

4.  By  a  careAil  record  of  the  signs  of  development  during  the 
coming  year,  each  obser>'ation  to  be  verified,  if  possible,  by  other 

members  of  the  family.. 

5.  By  interesting  their  fViends  in  the  subject  and  forwarding  the 
results  to  the  Secretary. 

6.  Above  all,  by  perseverance  and  exactness  in  recording  these 
observations. 

From  the  records  of  many  thousand  observers  in  the  next  few 
years  it  is  believed  that  important  facts  will  be  gathered  of  great 
value  to  the  educator  and  to  the  psychologist. 
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FIRST  SERIES. 
REGISTER   OF  PHTSICAL  iND  MENTAL 


Development  of  ('"''Sii'^.SS''') - 

Name  and  occupation  of  the  father? 

Place  and  time  of  father'B  birth?. 

*'  ■'     mother's  '*    ? 

"     baby's       "    ? 

Baby's  weigL I  ut  biitli? ..at  3  tnonUia?.... 

"  "      6  montha? at  1  year?._. 

Is  baby  strong  and  healthy,  or  otherwise? 


At  what  age  did  the  baby  exhibit  cooBcioasneas,  aad  in  what 
«■?. 


rect^nize  its  mother? 

notice  its  hand? 

follow  a  light  with  its  eyes? 

bold  op  ita  head? 

sit  alone  on  the  floor? 

creep? 

stand  by  a  chair? 

stand  alone  ?  

wilkalono? 

hold  a  plnj thing  when  pnt  in  its  hand? 

reach  out  and  take  a  pla\ thing?  

appear  to  be  nght  or  left  handed? 

uotKC  pain,  as  the  prKk  of  a  pin? 

show  alike  or  dislike  in  taste? 

appear  sensdilc  to  aoiind  ? 

notice  the  hglit  of  aniiidow  or  tnrn  tonartls  it? 

fe^l  tlie  lint  from  stoie  or  grate? 

spijk,  and  nliat  dul  it  buy? 
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How   MANY   WORDS   COULD   IT   SAT 

at  1  year? at  18  months? at  2  years? 


Will  the  mother  have  the  kindness  to  carefully  answer  as  many 
as  possible  of  these  questions  and  return  this  circular,  before  July 
15th,  1881,  to 

MRS.  EMILY  TALBOT, 

Secretary  of  the  Education  DepaHment  of  the  American  Social 

Science  Association^ 

66  Marlborough  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Boston,  March  1,  1881. 


In  connection  with  the  inquir}'  indicated  above,  the  following 
letter  from  Dr.  Preyer,  of  Prussia,  addressed  to  Mrs.  Talbot,  will 
be  found  of  interest. 

DR.  PREYER  TO  MRS.  TALBOT. 

Jena,  22d  November,  1880. 
Dear  Madam  : 

It  has  given  me  much  pleasure  to  read  your  letter  and  the 
extract  of  a  paper  of  mine  on  '' ps^'chogenesis,"  or  *^  the  growth 
of  volition,  intellect,  etc.,  in  infants,"  and  I  readily  comply  with 
your  wish  to  have  this  paper  sent  off  without  delay.  You  will  find 
it  reprinted  in  the  book  accompanying  this  letter,  p.  199-237.  I 
am  about  to  publish  an  extensive  work  on  the  same  subject,  which 
is  to  contain  all  my  observations  and  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
phenomena  which  the  development  of  the  faculty-  of  si)eech  presents. 
This  book  is  to  be  printed  next  year.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  a 
reliable  investigator  of  the  whole  subject  is  not  known  to  me. 
Your  newspaj)er  seems  to  be  right  in  calling  the  field  *'  as  yet 
almost  unbroken."  I^rofessor  KussmauFs  *'  Seelenltben  dea  neuge- 
borenen  Menschen"  (Leipzig  and  Ileidleberg,  18.59),  and  Mr.  C. 
Darwin's  biographical  sketch  of  an  infant,  contain  some  good 
observations,  but  both  are  verv  short.  Manv  excellent  remarks  on 
infants  and  ver}*  young  children  I  find  in  Mr.  C.  Darwin's  book,  **  On 
the  Expression  of  the  Emotions."  The  German  books  on  the 
subject,  although  numerous,  are  nearly  worthless ;  many  are  sen- 
timental, giving  no  facts,  or,  what  is  worse,  false  statements.  B. 
Sigismund's  "  Kind  und  Welt"  (1851)  is  an  exception. 

The  case  3'ou  mention,  of  a  child  of  eleven  months  expressing  its 
wishes  and  inducing  the  nurse  to  comply*  with  them,  cannot  l)e 
definitely  looked  at  as  a  case  of  self-consciousness,  but  onl}'  of  con- 
sciousness. This  is  one  of  the  most  intricate  questions  to  decide, 
—  when  the  child  distinguishes  its  own  body,  head,  hands,  etc., 
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from  other  objects,  ae  belonging  to  himself.  The  first  time  a  child 
SQya  "  I"  and  "  me."  in  the  correct  sense,  it  mar  be  considered  to 
have  passed  the  limit.  The  formation  of  ideas  by  associating 
impressions,  as  well  as  the  formation  of  general  ideas  (  B^griffe)  hy 
uniting  similar  qualities  of  diflereiit  objects,  is  intellectual  work 
done  by  the  child  long  before  it  knows  anything  of  its  own  individu- 
ality. It  seems  to  me  that  self-consciousness  doe^  not  arise  sml- 
denly,  bu*,  by  degrees,  after  many  esperiments  have  shown  the 
difference  between  touching  his  own  body  and  external  objects  with 
bis  little  hand. 

I  have  been  occupied  with  paychogenetical  problems  since  nearly 
four  years,  continually  collecting  facts.  Should  3-ou  be  able  to 
awaken  some  interest  for  thesu  important  investigations   (I 

mean   the    physiology    and    ps3cuuiogy   of  infants),    I   think  the 
trouble  t.iken  would  soon  be  repaid  by  the  results. 
I  am,  sincerely, 

Da.  Wm.  Pkever.  Professor. 

P.  S.  Perhaps  the  observations  and  esperiments  on  the  senses, 
(eight,  hearing,  smell,  taste)  of  new-bom  animals  and  infanta 
which  I  published  in  "  Kosmos,"  (Zeitschrift  heransgegel>en  voq 
E.  Kranse,)  Vol.  III.,  p.  22-37,  128-132,  (1878  Leipzig)  may 
have  some  little  interest.  In  Eugland  Romanes  has  nriltCD  very 
able  papers  on  the  development  of  instinct  and  inteliigeuee.  Uis 
address  is  16  Cornwall  Terrace,  Regent's  Park,  London. 

Yours,  etc.,  W.  P. 
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